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Introduction 


This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  history  of  historiography;  for  Tudor  and  early 
Stuart  England  that  story  has  been  well  and  truly  written.1  Rather,  it  is  a 
study,  or  more  accurately  a  series  of  studies,  of  the  historical  perspective 
then  emerging,  built  upon  the  following  related  propositions:  first,  that 
historical  consciousness,  in  that  age,  is  more  likely  to  reveal  itself  where 
history  was  being  used  to  illuminate  particular  issues  than  where  it  was 
written  as  an  end  in  itself;  second,  that,  contrary  to  the  notions  about  the 
uses  of  history  then  current,  its  utility  derived  in  practice  more  from  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  social  and  cultural  past  than  from  the  narrative  of  deeds 
done;  third,  that  investigation  of  this  sort  was  especially  likely  to  foster 
the  kind  of  perspective  which  has  come  to  be  most  characteristic  of  modern 
historical  thought;  and,  lastly,  that  modern  historical  consciousness  owes 
more  to  the  sensitivity  to  social  change  increasingly  apparent  in  Renais¬ 
sance  writings  than  to  any  other  aspect  of  Renaissance  thought.  To  put  it 
another  way,  the  following  studies  have  three  purposes:  to  follow  certain 
of  the  representative  and/or  preceptive  minds  of  Renaissance  England  as 
they  explored  the  remains  of  the  social  and  cultural  past  in  search  of  per¬ 
spective  on  the  changing  scene  of  contemporary  life,  to  inquire  how  and 
to  what  extent  their  perceptions  help  to  explain  the  transition  from  medi¬ 
eval  to  modern  historical  consciousness,  and  to  trace  the  acceptance  of 
investigation  into  the  nonpolitical  past  as  a  valid  function  of  historical 
study.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  conjure  up  a  veritable  cognitive  revolution. 
I  do,  however,  wish  to  document  the  beginning  of  a  climatic  change  in  his¬ 
torical  perception,  one  associated  primarily  with  an  increasing  understand¬ 
ing  of  change  itself.  Needless  to  say,  the  terms  "social"  and  "cultural"  are 
for  present  purposes  to  be  construed  loosely.  They  are  meant  to  denote 
simply  that  part  of  the  retrievable  past  which  historiographers  of  that  day, 
with  their  ingrained  habit  of  treating  history  as  a  narrative  of  events,  com¬ 
monly  ignored. 

Looking  back  over  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  Francis  Bacon  was 
moved  to  deplore  the  fact  that,  as  he  put  it,  no  "history  of  learning  and 
the  arts"  as  yet  existed,  and  to  lament  the  resulting  state  of  English  his¬ 
torical  scholarship  in  general.  He  might  have  extended  his  criticism  to 
include  a  history  of  society  and  culture  had  those  terms,  together  with  the 

i.  See,  in  particular,  F.  Smith  Fussner,  The  Historical  Revolution:  English  His¬ 
torical  Writing  and  Thought,  1580-1640  (New  York,  1962),  and  F.  J.  Levy,  Tudor 
Historical  Thought  (San  Marino,  1967). 
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cargo  of  meaning  they  have  since  picked  up,  been  part  of  his  normal  vo¬ 
cabulary,  for  the  history  of  learning  and  the  arts,  as  he  described  it,  would 
have  included  much  of  what  such  a  category  might  now  be  expected  to 
comprise.  Certainly  his  criticisms  of  the  current  scholarship  were  justifi¬ 
able,  for  England  at  any  rate.  The  standard  histories  of  his  day,  most 
notably  the  Tudor  chronicles,  largely  ignored  the  learning  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  society,  to  say  nothing  of  its  institutions,  customs,  and  beliefs — 
the  record,  in  short,  of  what  he  himself  at  one  point  referred  to  as  "man 
congregate  ...  or  in  society,"  as  distinct  from  "man  segregate."  But  Bacon 
need  not  have  been  quite  so  concerned;  whatever  its  condition  may  have 
been  during  the  preceding  century,  nonpolitical  history  no  longer  lan¬ 
guished  so  seriously  in  the  England  of  Camden,  Spelman,  and  Selden. 
Moreover,  had  Bacon  considered  the  use  made  of  history  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  hundred  years — his  own  use  of  it  not  the  least — he  would  have 
been  able  to  see,  as  we  are  now  able  to  see  more  clearly  in  hindsight,  that 
English  scholars  and  publicists  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  explor¬ 
ing  the  social  and  cultural  past  for  all  the  many  purposes — ecclesiastical, 
legal,  philosophical,  linguistic,  as  well  as  political — for  which  history,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  totality  of  recorded  experience,  might  conceivably  have 
proved  enlightening,  especially  to  an  age  more  than  ever  before  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  its  past  and  pathetically  ready  to  seek  validation  for  any  custom, 
institution,  or  belief  in  mere  antiquity. 

It  is  in  writings  of  this  kind,  writings  not  in  themselves  primarily  his¬ 
torical,  rather  than  in  the  political  narratives  then  customarily  designated 
as  "histories,"  that  the  perspectives  and  perceptions  essential  to  modern 
historical  thought  begin  to  become  most  apparent.  They  reveal  a  new 
awareness  on  the  part  of  their  authors  that  their  own  society,  their  own 
culture,  had  a  history.  They  reveal  a  new  historical  consciousness,  marked 
in  varying  degrees  by  a  new  sensitivity  to  the  implications  of  social  change. 
More  specifically,  that  consciousness  was  characterized  by  certain  related 
tendencies :  by  a  willingness  to  look  for  processes  of  development  in  the 
history  of  society;  by  a  feeling  for  the  uniqueness  and  organic  unity  of 
periods  and  for  the  relativity  of  customs,  institutions,  and  values  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  time  and  place;  by  an  acceptance  of  diversity 
and  development  as  a  proper  objective  of  historical  investigation;  and, 
more  generally,  by  a  willingness  to  view  history  in  the  light  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  for  practical  purposes  separable  from  but  by  no  means  contrary 
to  the  theology  of  history.  This  does  not  mean  that  political  narrative  was 
incapable  of  contributing  to  much  the  same  ends,  especially  as,  in  the 
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newer  "politic"  history  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  it  involved  a  serious  effort  to  analyze  the  successes  and  failures  of 
individual  monarchs  and  policy  makers.  Nevertheless,  considerations  such 
as  these  did,  in  fact,  emerge  most  clearly  from  an  examination  of  the 
more  impersonal  evidence  of  social  and  cultural  change,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  as  by-products  of  public  discussion.  Carl  Becker  once  said,  then 
speaking  of  good  writing,  that,  like  happiness,  it  comes,  if  at  all,  only 
when  one  is  preoccupied  with  something  else.  Changing  the  changeables, 
one  is  tempted  to  say  much  the  same  thing  about  the  sense  of  history  in 
Renaissance  England. 

Investigation  of  this  sort,  prompted  by  the  urgencies  of  the  present, 
especially  the  national  present,  eventually  achieved  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  with  antiquarian  scholarship.  The  antiquary  had,  however, 
to  accept,  at  least  in  theory  and  at  least  prior  to  the  advent  of  Selden's 
towering  erudition  and  reputation,  a  kind  of  associate  rank  in  the  hierarchy 
of  learning.  He  was  tagged  as  a  dealer  in  "antiquities,"  as  distinct  from 
"histories,"  in  what  Bacon  uneasily  defined  as  "imperfect  histories,"  ma¬ 
terials  which,  he  said,  were  like  spars  retrieved  from  a  shipwreck,  useless 
in  themselves,  but,  taken  together,  capable  of  giving  some  indication  of 
what  the  ship  had  once  been.  Yet  it  was  these  very  materials,  largely  im¬ 
personal  in  character  and  often  fragmentary,  that  eventually  became  the 
substance  of  social  and  cultural  history.  It  was  the  ability  to  examine  both 
past  and  present  in  the  context  of  such  impersonal  factors,  factors  that 
subsume  the  interests,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  individuals,  and  in  doing 
so  become  themselves  objects  of  research,  that  has  become  a  major  and 
distinctive  characteristic  of  modern  historical  thought. 

As  might  be  expected  of  an  age  in  which  change  was  outrunning  in¬ 
herited  habits  of  thought,  the  theory  of  history  tended  to  lag  well  behind 
its  practice.  This  was  especially  true  of  England,  whose  scholars,  deeply 
imbued  with  a  socially  oriented  humanism,  usually  had  things  of  more 
immediate  concern  to  do  than  to  theorize  about  what  they  were  doing, 
even  when  they  were  using  every  technique  of  humanist  scholarship  to 
wrest  answers  to  present  problems  from  the  recorded  past.  Despite  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  define  history  in  terms  of  past  politics,  English 
users  of  history  in  practice  respected  no  such  limitations.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains,  however,  that  nonpolitical  history  took  a  long  time  to  attain  a 
place  of  its  own  in  the  formal  scheme  of  historical  knowledge. 

In  some  respects  a  more  serious  difficulty  arose  from  a  deep-seated  am¬ 
bivalence  regarding  the  very  nature  of  history,  especially  regarding  the 
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relation  of  history  considered  as  the  record  of  change  to  history  considered 
as  a  storehouse  of  timeless  examples  for  the  use  of  the  moral  philosopher 
or,  somewhat  belatedly,  of  the  political  pragmatist.  Not  surprisingly,  no 
one  solved  this  riddle  of  change  within  a  changeless  natural  order.  Only  a 
few  reflective  minds  (not  a  commodity  in  excess  supply  in  Elizabethan 
England)  gave  much  thought  specifically  to  it,  but  it  lay  always  in  the 
background  of  any  ruminations  on  the  past  that  involved  the  processes  of 
change. 

When  dealing  with  the  Renaissance  sense  of  history,  and  especially 
with  perceptions  of  the  social  and  cultural  past,  one  must,  of  course,  bear 
in  mind  that  writers  of  that  era  had  few,  if  any,  of  the  conceptual  tools 
developed  by  modern  scholarship.  By  the  same  token,  any  attempt  to 
apply  such  subtleties  to  the  interpretation  of  their  work  is  likely  to  be, 
at  best,  unrewarding  and,  at  worst,  anachronistic  distortion.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  mind  lacked  a  language  capable  of  expressing  the  implications  of 
what  it  was  doing  as  it  moved  beyond  narrative  history  to  a  catechism  of 
social  experience  in  response  to  the  pressures  of  actual  social  change.  Nor 
did  those  who  set  out  to  explore  the  social  and  cultural  past  have  any 
methodological  instruments  capable  of  charting  that  as  yet  uncharted 
region  other  than  simple  curiosity,  common  sense,  and  the  more  or  less 
sophisticated  techniques  of  humanist  source  criticism.  At  the  same  time, 
they  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  their  innocence.  They  could  move  with 
impunity  in  any  direction  their  immediate  interests  dictated.  Despite  ad¬ 
herence  in  theory  to  an  archaic  categorization  of  knowledge  based  on  the 
traditional  faculty  psychology,  categorical  boundaries  meant  little  in 
practice  to  anyone  who  sought  temporal  perspective  in  matters  of  present 
concern.  What  modern  scholars  have  learned  by  hard  experience,  as  de¬ 
partmental  projects  have  tended  to  converge  and  overlap,  Renaissance 
scholars  accepted  with  little  question.  Yet  the  limitations  of  their  paradig¬ 
matic  language  kept  them  from  seeing  that  they  were  at  times  engaged  in 
doing  something  quite  unprecedented. 

To  the  discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice,  and  to  the  attendant 
ambiguities  and  ambivalence,  the  first  part  of  these  studies  will  be  devoted. 
The  second  and  larger  part  will  deal  with  the  historical  insights  gained, 
and  the  limitations  not  yet  overcome,  in  the  course  of  debate  over  con¬ 
temporary  issues. 

I  have  selected  four  areas  for  special  analysis:  the  national  church,  the 
national  law  and  the  institutions  that  administered  it,  the  national  lan- 
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guage,  and,  embracing  all  three  but  involving  additional  problems,  Eliza¬ 
bethan  views  of  the  course  of  civilization  itself.  No  doubt  others  might 
also  have  served,  but  the  choice  is  not  entirely  arbitrary.  Certainly  few 
issues  were  more  nearly  elemental,  and  few  as  historiogenic  or  as  likely, 
in  particular,  to  promote  exploration  of  the  social  and  cultural  past. 

Ecclesiastical  revolution,  and  even  pre-Reformation  unrest,  forced 
churchmen  of  all  persuasions  to  reexamine  the  sources  of  authority  in 
matters  religious.  The  resulting  debates  turned,  in  England,  to  a  remark¬ 
able  extent  on  evidence  derived  from  strictly  human  history,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  history  of  those  customs  and  concepts  associated  with  the 
"visible"  church,  the  church,  that  is,  considered  as  an  institution  rather 
than  a  corpus  mysticum.  The  purposes  of  Tudor  policy  were  such  as  to 
focus  attention  on  matters  of  ceremonies,  discipline,  and  church  govern¬ 
ment  which,  being  of  human  origin,  were  legitimately  subject  to  historical 
explanation,  more  than  on  those  essentials  of  the  faith  about  which  there 
was  often  an  uneasy  consensus  and  which  in  any  case  lay  admittedly  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  human  experience. 

Problems  of  law  and  government  were  something  else  again.  Whereas 
on  the  Continent,  in  France  especially,  such  problems  demonstrated  a 
unique  capability  to  create  a  secular  and  essentially  historical  scholarship, 
in  England  they  contributed  less  to  that  end  than  did  ecclesiastical  debates 
which,  because  of  the  peculiarly  secular  character  of  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  the  tendency  of  that  movement  to  elicit  the  efforts  of  some  of 
the  best  minds  among  the  English  humanists,  stimulated  insights  into  the 
cultural  past  unequaled  anywhere  in  their  perception  of  historical  process. 
The  effect  of  legal  and  constitutional  issues  on  English  historical  thought 
was  in  fact  slow  to  develop  and  ambiguous  at  best,  at  least  until  well  into 
the  seventeenth  century.  Notoriously  insular,  convinced  that  their  law  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  incomparable,  English  lawyers  failed  to  profit 
by  the  comparative  approach  being  made  to  the  study  of  law  by  their 
French  contemporaries  who  had  to  reconcile  the  competing  claims  of 
Roman  law  and  native  custom.  They  failed  as  a  result  fully  to  appreciate 
the  historical  implications  arising  from  their  studies.  Legal  writings  nev¬ 
ertheless  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the  historical  thought  of  Renaissance 
England.  Attitudes  toward  social  change  do  more  than  is  sometimes  rea¬ 
lized  to  explain  changing  attitudes  toward  government:  political  con¬ 
sciousness  and  historical  consciousness  became,  indeed,  fruitfully  related 
in  a  common  response  to  the  role  of  government  in  a  changing  society. 
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The  study  of  language  lent  itself  more  congenially  to  comparative 
study,  and  of  that  kind  especially  which  arises  from  a  recognition  of  cul¬ 
tural  diversity  and  the  processes  of  development  such  variety  implies. 
The  English  language  badly  needed  attention  in  Tudor  England.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  English  men  of  letters  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  a  generation 
of  humanists  who  no  longer  scorned  the  vernacular  and  whose  already 
well-developed  sense  of  history  allowed  them  to  see  that  all  languages  were 
in  a  constant  state  of  evolution  and  interaction.  Efforts  to  reform  the  ver¬ 
nacular  and  to  achieve  some  critical  basis  for  its  literary  expression  con¬ 
sequently  led  men  of  letters  well  into  the  region  of  cultural  history,  and 
even  into  those  shadowy  areas  of  speculation,  more  anthropological  than 
strictly  historical,  about  the  development  of  all  language  and  literary 
forms. 

Similarly  speculative,  yet  far  from  irrelevant  to  historical  thought,  was 
the  attention  given  to  the  course  of  civilization  as  a  whole.  In  that  period 
of  more  than  ordinarily  marked  transition,  when  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  were  undergoing  an  intensive  self-examination,  they  came  to  be 
concerned  not  only  with  their  own  origins  but  with  the  origins  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  civilization  itself.  Nor  were  their  speculations  any  less  related  to 
their  contemporary  preoccupations  than  their  more  conventional  studies 
of  the  documentable  past.  Ancient  theories  about  the  ascent  of  man  from 
caves  to  a  life  of  comparative  civility,  refurbished  to  serve  the  ideological 
needs  of  the  reforming  humanists,  received  fresh  food  for  speculation 
from  the  harder  ethnological  data  then  arriving  from  the  New  World. 
Where  civilization  was  headed  was  another  matter  but  still  germane  to 
the  problem  of  historical  perspective  by  virtue  of  its  relationship  to  the 
entire  question  of  development.  More  than  has  yet  been  recognized,  the 
Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  with  all  its  progressivist  implica¬ 
tions,  had  its  origin  in  the  reaction  of  the  humanist  mentality  to  its  own 
changing  environment. 

The  reader  may  well  ask  why  I  have  not  included  the  economy  among 
those  concerns  chosen  as  especially  historiogenic  in  English  Renaissance 
life.  The  simple  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  considerable  literature  of 
economic  discussion  dealt  with  the  present  rather  than  the  past.  Yet  in  its 
way  that  literature  also  contributed  to  a  new  temporal  perspective.  In 
another  work  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  increasingly  penetrating  anal¬ 
ysis  of  economic  life,  especially  apparent  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  fostered  a  search  for  cause  not  so  much  in  the  ethical 
relationships  of  individuals  as  in  the  impersonal  forces  that  move  the 
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economic  mechanism.2  In  so  doing  such  economic  analysis  helped  to  create 
that  sensitivity  toward  social  change  which  was  to  become  an  essential 
element  of  the  modern  sense  of  history.  Economic  discussion  may  not  have 
demanded  an  appeal  directly  to  history,  but  it  contributed  incalculably  to 
an  atmosphere  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  perception  of  history  as  process. 
To  that  extent  it  must,  and  will,  be  taken  into  account. 

In  the  hope  that  the  questions  I  have  chosen  to  ask  may  yield  answers 
that  place  the  more  important  authors  in  a  fresh  light,  I  have  concentrated 
on  those  authors  whose  works  possess  sufficient  scope  and  substance  to 
permit  treatment  in  some  depth.  I  regret  that  the  demands  of  a  topical 
organization  have  at  times  made  it  necessary  to  treat  certain  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  in  more  than  one  place.  I  can  only  hope  that  cross-references  and  the 
index  will  partially  compensate  for  any  difficulty  the  selective  reader  may 
encounter  in  this  respect. 

For  the  reader's  convenience,  all  quotations  have  been  rendered  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  modern  spelling,  and,  in  the  interest  of  clarity,  the  more 
idiosyncratic  punctuation  of  the  original  has  occasionally  been  changed. 

2.  The  Articulate  Citizen  of  the  English  Renaissance  (Durham,  N.C.,  1965). 


Part  One.  Theory  and  practice 


Chapter  i.  The  tyranny  of  res  gestae 

The  Ciceronian  definition  and  the  Tudor  histories 

If  any  person  of  scholarly  attainments  in  Tudor  England  had  been 
asked.  What  is  history?  he  would  not  have  had  to  think  long.  He  would 
have  had  a  ready-made  answer  in  his  bag  of  classical  tags.  Quoting  Cicero, 
he  would  probably  have  said  (I  am  using  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  version)  "His¬ 
tory  is  the  witness  of  times,  mistress  of  life,  the  life  of  remembrance,  of 
truth  the  light,  and  messenger  of  antiquity."1  If  he  had  come  along  a  little 
later,  he  might,  like  Richard  Stanyhurst,  have  added  a  few  euphuistic 
flourishes:  ". . .  the  learned  have  . . .  adjudged  history  to  be  the  marrow  of 
reason,  the  cream  of  experience,  the  sap  of  wisdom,  the  pith  of  judgment, 
the  library  of  knowledge,  the  kernel  of  policy,  the  unfoldress  of  treachery, 
the  calendar  of  time,  the  lantern  of  truth,  the  life  of  memory,  the  doctress 
of  behavior,  the  register  of  antiquity,  the  trumpet  of  chivalry."2  Nor  were 
these  sentiments  part  of  a  strictly  humanist  rhetoric:  Ralph  Higden,  the 
fourteenth-century  chronicler,  had  given  much  the  same  definition,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  same  source.3 

This  Ciceronian  definition  of  history  could  mean  much  or  very  little. 
It  could  mean  that,  as  the  memory  of  the  community,  history  served  as 
the  repository  for  the  totality  of  experience  upon  which  earth-bound  man 
must  depend  if  he  is  to  understand  himself  and  his  condition.  No  one, 
in  fact,  could  have  thought  of  denying  the  value  of  history  as  experience. 
By  praising  good  men  and  condemning  bad  ones,  history  taught  moral 


1.  The  Boke  Named  the  Gouernour,  ed.  H.  H.  S.  Croft,  2  vols.  (London,  1880). 
For  other  examples,  see  Herschel  Baker,  The  Race  of  Time  (Toronto,  1967),  chap.  2:  "It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  praise  of  history  from  the  prefaces  of  scholars 
in  the  Renaissance."  Basic  to  any  discussion  of  ideas  of  history  in  sixteenth-  and 
early  seventeenth-century  England  is,  of  course,  F.  J.  Levy,  Tudor  Historical  Thought 
(San  Marino,  1967),  and  F.  S.  Fussner,  The  Historical  Revolution:  English  Historical 
Writing  and  Thought,  1580-1640  (New  York,  1962).  See  also  L.  B.  Wright,  Middle- 
class  Culture  in  Elizabethan  England  (Chapel  Hill,  1935),  chap.  9;  F.  L.  Dean,  "Tudor 
Theories  of  Historical  Writing,"  University  of  Michigan  Contributions  to  Modern 
Philology,  Vol.  I  (April  1947),  1-24;  Beatrice  Reynolds,  "Shifting  Currents  in  Histori¬ 
cal  Criticism,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  XIV  (1953),  471-92;  G.  H.  Nadel, 
"Philosophy  of  History  before  Historicism,"  History  and  Theory,  II  (1964),  291-315; 
W.  H.  Greenleaf,  Order,  Empiricism  and  Politics:  Two  Traditions  of  English  Political 
Thought,  1500-1700  (Oxford,  1964),  chap.  6. 

2.  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  "Description  of  Ireland"  in  Raphael  Holinshed,  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ed.  Henry  Ellis  (London,  1808),  Vol.  VI. 

3.  Polychronicon,  ed.  Churchill  Babington  and  J.  R.  Lumly,  9  vols.  (London,  1865- 
86),  Bk.  I,  p.  6. 
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philosophy  by  example.  Moreover,  since  human  nature  was  generally 
considered  to  be  constant,  history  was  bound  to  repeat  itself.  Its  lessons 
would  consequently  be  applicable  regardless  of  period.  But  this  emphasis 
on  the  close  relationship  of  history  to  moral  philosophy  tended  to  limit 
history  to  the  acts  and  motives  of  individuals,  and,  by  the  same  token,  to 
exclude  the  impersonal  data  of  social  experience,  of  man's  collective  inter¬ 
ests,  his  customs,  laws,  institutions,  and  beliefs,  the  record  of  what  Francis 
Bacon  aptly  referred  to  as  "man  corporate  .  .  .  and  in  society,"  as  distinct 
from  "man  segregate."4  Furthermore,  since  the  individuals  that  had 
"made"  history  were  mostly  kings,  generals,  and  statesmen,  including 
princes  of  the  church,  these  became  the  subjects  considered  most  suitable 
for  the  historian.  So  history,  as  customarily  defined,  would  also  mean  little 
more  than  res  gestae.  Perhaps  more  revealing  than  the  Ciceronian  phrases 
is  the  emblematic  Clio,  sometimes  pictured  with  no  more  sophisticated 
equipment  than  an  abacus  for  telling  chronology  and  a  trumpet  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  achievements  of  famous  men.  This,  the  paradigm  of  res  gestae, 
rather  than  the  concept  of  history  as  the  totality  of  experience,  provided 
the  assumptions  that  underlay  most  historical  writing  in  Tudor  England — 
at  least  until  close  to  the  end  of  that  era. 

Yet  the  paradigm  of  res  gestae  was  constantly  being  challenged  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  use  being  made  of  history  by  reformers  and  controversialists 
and  by  the  researches  of  antiquarian  scholars  who  did  not  even  claim  to  be 
historians  as  the  latter  were  traditionally  defined. 

The  humanists  who  did  most  of  the  thinking  for  Tudor  England  were 
not  much  given  to  theorizing  about  history — less,  indeed,  than  their 
continental  contemporaries.  They  needed  the  perspective  it  might  provide 
at  a  time  when  questions  were  being  raised  in  their  society  faster  than 
they  could  be  answered  by  traditional  precept,  and  in  an  unprecedented 
form.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  felt  little  need  for  theoretical  subtleties  or 
exact  definitions.  Not  until  the  last  years  of  the  century  were  they  willing 
seriously  to  consider  history  as  a  discipline  in  relation  to  other  disciplines. 
Their  profoundly  utilitarian  bent  meanwhile  predisposed  them  to  take 
history  pretty  much  as  they  found  it  and  for  whatever  light  it  might  shed 
on  contemporary  concerns.  Then,  however,  they  revealed  attitudes  toward 
history  that  clearly  transcend  res  gestae.  Indeed,  it  is  their  faith  in  the 
didactic  efficacy  of  history,  considered  as  experience,  that  lends  a  measure 
of  substance  to  the  magniloquent  Ciceronian  definitions  to  which  they 

4.  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  ed.  James  Spedding,  R.  L.  Ellis,  and  D.  D.  Heath, 
14  vols.  (London,  1857-74),  IX,  60-61. 
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habitually  resorted  and  that  helps  remove  from  those  formulas  the  not 
unfounded  suspicion  of  rhetorical  humbug. 

It  is  odd,  too,  that  the  conventional  definitions  quite  failed  to  cover  the 
historical  scholarship  actually  being  done,  especially  during  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  early  seventeenth-century  periods,  by  scholars  engaged  in 
antiquarian  research.  Indeed,  the  work  of  Tudor  antiquaries,  from  Leland 
to  Camden,  appears  not  to  have  been  considered  really  history  at  all;  nor 
did  the  antiquaries  think  of  themselves  as  historians;  yet,  in  effect,  they 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  historical  study  of  society  in  England.  Here,  as 
in  the  use  made  of  historical  data  in  support  of  controversial  positions  in 
debates  on  questions  of  contemporary  concern,  Tudor  practice  far  outran 
Tudor  theory. 

Society  and  the  Tudor  histories 

Unfortunately,  Tudor  historiography  itself  did  not  outrun  Tudor  the¬ 
ory.  Which  is  also  strange  because  the  reading  public  of  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  England  appears  to  have  had  a  well-developed  appetite,  not  only 
for  controversy,  with  implications  that  led  toward  the  history  of  culture, 
but  for  anything  that  told  about  people  and  customs — an  appetite  long 
satisfied  by  the  ancient  and  medieval  cosmographers  and  newly  whetted 
by  tales  from  the  New  World  and  by  their  own  more  recent  "discovery  of 
England."  That  the  chroniclers  had  relatively  little  to  say  about  past  so¬ 
cieties  as  such  or  about  the  impersonal  data  of  collective  experience  should 
come,  however,  as  no  surprise.  They  knew  what  "histories"  were  supposed 
to  be,  and  saw  no  reason  for  including  anything  beyond  the  narrative  of 
events  except,  according  to  tradition,  as  an  introductory  "description," 
part  geography,  part  history.  The  rest  involved  "antiquities"  and  was  to 
be  left  to  antiquaries.  To  some  extent,  of  course,  they  were  justified: 
political  narrative,  then  as  now,  constituted  the  spine  of  history.  The  only 
strange  thing  about  their  attitude  was  that  they  failed  to  see  any  fruitful 
connection  between  it  and  the  history  of  customs,  institutions,  and  be¬ 
liefs.  As  a  result,  they  tended  to  miss  the  relativity  of  events  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  took  place  and  the  organic  unity  of  periods,  and 
they  failed  to  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  discovering  the  secondary 
and  largely  informal  causes  that  lay  somewhere  between  the  moral  nature 
of  man  and  the  Providence  of  God — all  of  which  reached  well  beyond  the 
history  of  states  as  told  in  terms  of  the  acts,  the  ambitions,  and  the  tragic 
dilemmas  of  the  actors  themselves. 
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This  may  perhaps  explain  why  the  formal  writing  of  history  failed  to 
engage  the  keener  minds  among  the  Tudor  intellectuals — at  least  before 
the  end  of  the  period.  Thomas  More  is  the  exception,  but  his  life  of  Rich¬ 
ard  III  is  itself  exceptional  in  a  career  devoted  to  other  things.  Trained  in 
the  traditions  of  a  very  socially  oriented  humanism,  English  scholars  and 
men  of  letters  turned  instead  to  matters  of  more  immediate  relevance  to 
the  religious  life  of  the  national  community,  or  to  its  economic  welfare, 
or  its  government,  or  its  intellectual  life.5  Such  matters  often  required 
them  to  go  to  history  for  comparison  and  perspective  but  did  not  require 
them  to  write  new  histories.  For  most  practical  purposes  they  no  doubt 
felt  they  had  plenty  of  historical  material  already  available,  either  in  raw 
form  or  in  standard  histories. 

The  limited  character  of  the  chronicle  tradition,  together  with  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  English  humanists  to  broaden  it,  may  also  explain  why 
Tudor  historiography  was  coming  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  large  claims  traditionally 
made  for  history.  Despite  the  access  of  their  authors  to  the  new  scholar¬ 
ship  of  humanism,  the  Tudor  chronicles  remained  in  an  essentially  medi¬ 
eval  tradition.  Not  only  were  they  written  on  the  assumption  that  the  acts 
of  great  personages  were  the  only  subjects  worthy  of  history's  high¬ 
nosed  muse,  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  develop  the  analysis  of  cause, 
except  for  the  motives  of  individuals,  or  to  investigate  the  more  informal 
processes  of  social  change.  Scholars  engaged  in  the  issues  of  contempo¬ 
rary  life  found  the  chronicles  indispensable — they  were,  after  all,  the  only 
national  history  available — but  they  found  them  sadly  lacking  and  had  to 
look  elsewhere  for  perspective  on  the  social  and  cultural  problems  they 
faced. 

Roger  Ascham  felt  so  strongly  about  the  shortcomings  of  contemporary 
history-writing  that  he  almost  became  a  practicing  historian  himself;  but, 
without  considering  that  he  was  still,  in  a  sense,  serving  as  a  historian,  he 
turned  instead  to  a  highly  interpretive  treatment  of  the  classical  literary 
tradition,  done  in  the  interests  of  an  improved  education.  Though  medi¬ 
eval  in  form  and,  to  a  large  extent  also  in  outlook,  the  Mirror  for  Magis¬ 
trates  taxed  the  chroniclers  with  dealing  but  superficially  with  the  causes 
of  events,  an  opinion  echoed  on  more  typically  humanist  grounds  by 

5.  On  social  comment  by  English  humanists  of  the  pre-Elizabethan  period,  see 
A.  B.  Ferguson,  The  Articulate  Citizen  and  the  English  Renaissance  (Durham,  N.C., 
1965),  Part  II. 
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Thomas  Blundeville.6  Philip  Sidney  saw  such  a  discrepancy  between  the 
existing  histories  and  the  extravagant  claims  commonly  made  for  history 
in  the  abstract  that  he  was  prepared,  as  we  shall  see,  to  relegate  historians 
to  a  level  in  the  hierarchy  of  learning  distinctly  below  that  of  poets.7 
Criticism  became  even  more  explicit  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  a  time  when,  in  fact,  a  new  historiography  was  beginning  to 
appear.  Bacon,  whose  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  was  an  example 
of  the  new  "politic"  history,  found  the  greater  part  of  "modern"  histories 
"beneath  mediocrity,"  and  called  attention  to  "the  unworthiness  of  the 
history  of  England  in  the  main  continuance  thereof."8  And  Edward  Coke 
noted  that  the  acts  of  Englishmen  were  not  so  well  known  abroad  as  they 
should  be  "for  want  of  a  good  history."9  Quoting  Sir  Henry  Savil,  Ed¬ 
mund  Bolton  wrote  that  England's  historians  "being  of  the  Dregs  of  the 
common  People,"  have,  in  their  efforts  to  do  justice  to  the  Queen's  reign, 
"stained  and  defiled  it  with  most  Fusty  Fooleries."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
such  results  were  not  surprising  because  the  task,  to  be  well  done,  required 
an  unusual  knowledge  of  languages  and  the  ability  to  "turn  over  so  many 
musty  Rolls,  so  many  dry,  bloodless  Chronicles  and  so  many  heavy  paced 
Histories."10  Yet,  except  possibly  for  Bacon,  these  later  critics  seem  not  to 
have  recognized  as  history  the  investigations  being  carried  on  by  anti¬ 
quaries  in  what  amounted  to  the  social  history  of  England. 

The  disjunction  between  history  as  res  gestae  and  the  history  of  society 
as  such,  or  of  culture,  or  of  civilization  if  you  will,  is  nicely  illustrated  by 
Polydore  Vergil.  Narrative  history  could  never  be  the  same  again  after  his 
Anglica  Historia  which,  together  with  More's  Richard  III,  provided  the 
inspiration  and  much  of  the  content  for  that  series  of  more  or  less  inno¬ 
cently  plagiaristic  chronicles  that  stretch  from  Hall  to  Holinshed.  One  has 
only  to  compare  the  Anglica  Historia  with  the  fourteenth-century  Poly- 
chronicon  composed  by  Ranulf  Higden  to  see  the  distance  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  best  of  the  medieval  English  chroniclers  on  the  one  hand, 
learned  and  eclectic,  by  no  means  unread  in  the  sources  of  classical  antiq¬ 
uity,  but  credulous,  uncritical,  largely  devoid  of  a  sense  of  anachronism, 

6.  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  ed.  L.  B.  Campbell  (Cambridge,  1938),  p.  198.  On 
Ascham  and  Blundeville,  see  below.  7.  See  below,  chap.  3. 

8.  Works,  VI,  192;  cf.  VIII,  421-22. 

9.  The  Reports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ed.  J.  H.  Thomas  and  J.  F.  Fraser  (London, 
1926),  Sixth  Reports,  preface. 

10.  Hypercritica,  or  A  Rule  of  Judgment,  for  Writing  or  Reading  our  Histories 
(1618?),  printed  in  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ed.  J.  E.  Spingarn 
(Oxford,  1908),  I,  96,  cf.  101. 
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and  incapable  of  weaving  materials  into  a  narrative  connected  by  lines  of 
cause  and  effect,  and,  on  the  other,  the  imported  humanist,  a  bit  unin¬ 
spired  perhaps,  yet  shrewd  and  critical  in  his  handling  of  authorities  and 
capable  of  telling  the  story  of  the  English  reigns  with  selectivity  and  con¬ 
tinuity,  and,  up  to  a  point,  a  rational  analysis  of  human  motive. 

The  Anglica  Historia  presents,  however,  an  instructive  contrast  to  Poly- 
dore's  other,  and,  in  its  way,  equally  influential  treatise  De  Inventoribus 
Rerum.  Whereas  the  former  remained  strictly  political,  and  provided 
neither  opportunity  nor  temptation  to  treat  the  origins  of  institutions  and 
customs,  the  latter  undertook  to  do  just  that.  Although,  in  a  sense,  a  pio¬ 
neer  effort  in  what  amounted  to  a  crude  sort  of  social  anthropology  de¬ 
voted  to  the  origins  of  civilization,  the  De  Inventoribus  posed  on  a  uni¬ 
versal  scale  much  the  same  questions  as  those  later  on  asked  of  strictly 
national  history  by  members  of  the  Elizabethan  Society  of  Antiquaries.11 
Polydore  thus  stood  at  the  beginning  of  two  traditions  in  Tudor  historical 
investigation  which  both  he  and  his  English  successors  appear  to  have 
considered  mutually  exclusive. 

Polydore's  English  successors  who,  like  himself  and  his  humanist  con¬ 
temporaries,  had  cut  their  scholarly  teeth  on  Livy  and  Sallust,  continued 
to  assume  that  political  intrigue  and  wars  were  the  only  proper  subjects 
for  the  historian.  They  might  include  occasional  bits  of  social  and  cultural 
information,  but  it  remained  incidental.  At  a  time  when  the  attention  of 
many  English  humanists  was  becoming  monopolized  by  socioeconomic 
and  religious  issues,  when  the  "commonwealth  literature"  treated  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  as  if  it  were  an  agency  primarily  for  economic  regulation, 
and  when  the  great  reforming  preachers,  Latimer,  Lever,  Becon,  and  the 
rest,  refused  to  separate  ecclesiastical  reform  from  social,12  the  earlier 
Tudor  chroniclers  largely  ignored  such  matters.  Whenever  Edward  Hall, 
for  instance,  made  any  reference  to  economic  matters,  it  is  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  diplomatic  relationships  or  domestic  politics.13  And  what¬ 
ever  relevance  religious  issues  might  have  had  came  from  their  bearing 
on  the  political  story.  Purely  religious  events  such  as  Pecock's  abjuration 
at  Paul's  Cross  are  brought  in  admittedly  for  their  curiosity  and,  as  it 
were,  for  a  change  of  pace.14 

11.  See  below,  chap.  4  12.  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  chap.  9. 

13.  The  Union  of  the  Two  Noble  and  Illustre  Famelies  York  and  Lancaster  (1342), 
ed.  Henry  Ellis  (London,  1809),  e.g.,  pp.  467-68,  583,  585  ff.,  718. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  237.  Religious  implications  of  Henry  VIII's  "Great  Matter"  (pp.  762  ff.) 
and  Hunne's  case  (pp.  573-80)  are  secondary  to  and  derived  from  their  political  im¬ 
portance. 
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Nor  had  things  changed  much  by  the  time  Holinshed  and  his  helpers 
brought  the  "great  chronicle  tradition"  to  its  culmination  in  the  years  of 
Elizabethan  efflorescence.  Social  history  was  included  in  that  vast  com¬ 
pilation,  but  it  was  deliberately  segregated  and  left  to  William  Harrison  to 
deal  with  in  the  introductory  Description  of  England 15 — in  itself,  of 
course,  a  monumental  contribution.  At  a  time  when  English  intellectuals 
could  hardly  think  about  the  institutions  of  government,  the  class  struc¬ 
ture,  the  social  customs,  and  the  scale  of  living  in  their  own  society  with¬ 
out  inquiring  how  they  differed  from  what  they  had  been  and  even  how 
they  got  that  way,  the  chronicle  proper  gave  little  if  any  attention  to 
such  things.  Like  their  medieval  forerunners,  the  authors  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  omit  them  entirely  but  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
mention.  The  Chronicle  contains,  for  example,  only  two  isolated  and  brief 
references  to  the  Black  Death,  one  to  the  situation  in  France  alone,  the 
other  to  London,  with,  however,  the  added  intelligence  that  people  born 
during  the  plague  grew  up  lacking  four  "cheek  teeth."16  There  is  no  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  possible  impact  of  "the  death"  on  society  as  a  whole. 
Cultural  matters  are  usually  left  to  the  end  of  a  reign:  in  King  John's  day 
"many  learned  men  lived,"  whereupon  follows  a  list  of  names. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  next,  those 
responsible  for  keeping  the  chronicle  tradition  alive  beyond  what  would 
seem  to  have  been  its  allotted  time  brought  to  their  work  minds  broad¬ 
ened  by  antiquarian  study.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  the  inter¬ 
est  in  British  antiquities  which  had  blossomed  in  the  'eighties  and  'nine¬ 
ties  was  to  be  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  emergence  of  social  and 
cultural  history.  Both  John  Stow  and  John  Speed  were,  like  Harrison, 
essentially  antiquaries.  Without  violating  their  chronological  organiza¬ 
tion,  they  managed,  with  no  serious  qualms  of  scholarly  conscience,  to 
include  a  good  deal  of  information  about  England's  cultural  past  and  re¬ 
late  it  to  the  character  of  periods.17 

Inclusion  of  social  and  cultural  materials  did  not,  of  itself,  guarantee  a 
new  historical  perspective,  nor  does  the  fact  that  the  chronicle  tradition 

15.  Holinshed,  Chronicles,  II,  628.  16.  Ibid.,  II,  649,  651. 

17.  John  Stow  included  in  his  Chronicles  of  England  (1580),  STC  23333,  several 
references,  not  always  perfunctory  either,  to  the  English  poets,  for  example  pp.  471, 
547-48,  559,  and  a  brief  digression  on  art  history  inspired  by  the  Dance  of  Death 
motif  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul's  (pp.  567-68).  For  a  treatment,  out  of  the  chrono¬ 
logical  scheme,  of  the  universities,  see  pp.  1215  ff.  By  the  time  John  Speed  published 
his  History  of  Great  Britaine  (1611),  the  perspective  of  a  newly  discovered  world  and 
the  influence  of  Camden's  Britannia  had  changed  the  character  of  the  traditional 
chronicle,  if  not  its  format. 
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was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  narrative  explain  its  weak¬ 
ness  as  interpretive  history.  Political  history  quite  properly  remained  the 
central  theme  in  any  national  history  and,  though  with  perhaps  less  justi¬ 
fication,  in  such  attempts  at  universal  history  as  Ralegh's  great  but  abor¬ 
tive  History  of  the  World.  Certainly  there  is  no  law  that  requires  a  his¬ 
torian  to  deal  with  everything.  The  trouble  with  the  chroniclers  was  that 
they  gave  the  impression  that  nothing  else  matters.  They  failed  to  see  how 
nonpolitical  issues  could  affect  the  course  of  high  politics,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  political  body. 

The  chronicles  undoubtedly  helped  to  create  the  unprecedented  inter¬ 
est  in  history  that  characterized  the  Tudor  age,  culminating  in  the  out¬ 
burst  of  popular  history  in  the  later  Elizabethan  years.  Replete  with  sober 
lessons  about  the  dangers  of  civil  strife,  they  told  a  story  that  meant  a 
great  deal  to  Tudor  Englishmen;  and  they  fired  the  imagination  in  an  age 
when  the  imagination  could  find  an  unprecedented  popular  outlet  in  his¬ 
torical  plays  and  verse  histories.  But  rather  than  stimulating  historical 
thought  they  may  well  have  done  more  by  their  very  popularity  to  stunt 
it  by  propagating  a  concept  of  history  seriously  limited  in  scope  and  by 
perpetuating  the  national  mythology  instead  of  providing  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  past  and  its  processes  of  development. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  kind  of  political  history  had 
made  its  appearance.  During  its  relatively  brief  floruit  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  century  following,  it  did  much  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  inter¬ 
pretive  analysis  in  the  chronicle  tradition,  and  marks  therefore  a  new 
stage  in  the  development  of  historical  consciousness  in  Renaissance  Eng¬ 
land.  John  Hayward  and  Francis  Bacon,  the  most  illustrious  examples, 
brought  something  of  the  Machiavellian  tradition  of  political  realism  to 
the  more  specialized,  and  hence  relatively  comprehensible,  history  of  a 
single  reign.18  Hayward's  Henrie  IIII  (1594)  and  Bacon's  Henry  VII  (1623) 
are  basically  treatises  on  the  art  of  statecraft  and  accordingly  undertake 
to  isolate  and  analyze  problems  affecting  the  transfer  of  political  power  in 
a  way  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  annalistic  chronicle.  But,  however  ad¬ 
vanced  such  a  problem  approach  may  have  been,  it  still  proceeded  on  the 
traditional  assumption  that  the  task  of  the  historian  is  to  teach  political 
lessons,  and,  moreover,  by  the  example  of  individual  acts  and  policies. 
Exponents  of  the  new  history  accordingly  still  found  it  hard  to  trace  the 
processes  of  social  change  or  to  relate  events  to  the  impersonal  circum¬ 
stances  that  mark  the  unique  character  of  periods.  Examples  valuable  to 

18.  See  Levy,  chap.  7,  for  a  thorough  discussion. 
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statesmen  were  presumably  to  be  derived  from  the  doings  of  statesmen, 
and,  statesmen  being  human,  they  could  be  derived  as  well  from  one  pe¬ 
riod  or  place  as  another. 

Clearly  the  new  "politic"  history  had  not  solved  the  relation  between 
political  narrative  and  the  data  of  social  and  cultural  experience — despite 
the  fact  that  it  engaged  some  of  the  keenest  minds  of  that  later  era.  To 
take  the  keenest  of  them  all.  Bacon's  work  reveals  much  the  same  dis¬ 
junction  in  historical  perception  that  Polydore  Vergil's  did  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  earlier.  Bacon,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter,19  recognized 
that  nonpolitical  history  had  a  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  historical 
knowledge;  but  his  excursions  into  formal  historiography  reflect  little  of 
that  preoccupation  with  society  and  culture  which  dominates  those  other 
writings  into  which  he  poured  the  essence  of  his  thought.  Nor  did  it  oc¬ 
cur  to  him  to  put  to  use  in  explaining  political  action  those  insights  into 
the  inveterate  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  distort  reality — his  famous 
"Idols"  of  the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  the  Marketplace,  and  the  Theater — which 
he  had  gained  in  his  more  general  reflection  on  the  human  condition.20 
Camden's  case  is  also  enlightening.  Although  his  history  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  (1615)  is,  for  its  time,  a  model  of  political  narrative,  state  history 
in  the  grand  manner  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  interpretive  insights,  it 
reflects  little  of  the  interest  in  the  history  of  customs  and  institutions 
which  had  been  a  prime  interest  in  his  long  prior  career  as  a  scholar.  And, 
in  his  preface,  he  apologized  for  occasionally  including  matters  not  im¬ 
mediately  related  to  the  policies  of  government. 

Meanwhile,  events  had  fostered  still  another  kind  of  history  which, 
like  the  more  sophisticated  "politic"  history,  in  a  measure  compensated 
for  the  limited  scope  of  the  standard  chronicles.  Just  as  the  chronicles  had 
responded  to  the  rising  current  of  national  feeling,  so  church  history  in 
England  owed  its  origins  to  the  need  felt  by  many  English  reformers  for  a 
history  to  provide  precedent  and  prestige  for  an  antipapal  and  distinctly 
national  church.  Ecclesiastical  history  enjoyed,  in  any  case,  a  separate 
and  well-nigh  autonomous  status  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 

By  its  very  nature,  church  history  led  the  historian  toward  the  history 
of  society  and  culture,  incidental  as  that  may  have  been  to  his  purpose. 
The  history  of  the  "visible  church,"  distinguished,  as  it  came  for  practical 

19.  See  below,  chap.  3. 

20.  Levy,  p.  154;  cf.  Fussner,  pp.  267-70.  Camden,  too,  found  it  hard  to  bring 
social  and  cultural  data  to  bear  on  the  formal  history  of  state,  but  in  his  History  of 
Elizabeth,  he  managed  to  include  economic  matters  and  some  lesser  data  derived 
from  nonpolitical  sources.  Fussner,  pp.  230-40;  cf.  pp.  269-70. 
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purposes  to  be,  from  that  of  the  eternal  church  and  man's  spiritual  pil¬ 
grimage,  became  of  necessity  the  history  of  an  institution,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  history  of  a  unique  society  with  a  distinctive  culture.  True,  it 
was  also,  and  of  necessity,  a  political  history,  a  story  of  popes  and  bishops 
and  councils;  but  the  demands  of  controversy  soon  required  investiga¬ 
tion  beyond  the  story  of  events.  The  historian  was  forced  to  inquire  into 
the  institutional  life  of  the  church  and  its  beliefs  and  customs,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiry  to  think  to  some  extent  in  terms  of  the  processes  of 
change,  of  continuities  and  discontinuities,  of  decadence  and  revival,  and 
to  consider  also  the  relation  of  the  church  at  any  given  period  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  it  served. 

It  was  a  fresh  challenge  and  it  invited  originality.  Church  history  was 
as  old  as  Eusebius,  but,  in  contrast  to  the  secular  chroniclers  on  whose 
shoulders  the  hand  of  tradition  lay  heavily,  the  historian  of  the  church 
was  more  or  less  on  his  own.  Nor  was  it  a  challenge  at  all  incompatible 
with  humanist  scholarship.  Humanists,  it  is  true,  had  all  they  could  do  to 
keep  their  scholarly  bearings  in  the  heavy  weather  of  confessional  contro¬ 
versy,  and,  when  in  the  service  of  a  militant  Protestantism,  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  things  human  and  things  divine.  But  humanist  scholar¬ 
ship  nevertheless  found  in  church  history,  as  in  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
a  more  challenging  opportunity  than  that  offered  by  the  kind  of  secular 
history-writing  in  popular  demand  during  most  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  reformers,  most  of  them  trained  in  the 
humanist  tradition,  had  already  explored  the  recorded  past  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  controversy  long  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
write  a  new  and  systematic  church  history.  In  his  biased  but  perceptive 
explanation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  decline  in  religious  life  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  William  Tyndale  set  the  pattern  for  an  interpretation 
which  the  pioneers  in  English  church  history,  John  Bale  and  John  Foxe, 
were  both  to  follow  in  later  years.21 

So  it  was  under  pressure  of  confessional  controversy  that  church  his¬ 
torians  became,  however  unintentionally,  researchers  in  the  records  of 
social  and  cultural  experience.  Although  Foxe  mixed  history  and  theology, 
fact  and  prophecy,  in  a  way  bewildering  to  the  modern  mind,  he  also 
compiled  a  vast  and  incalculably  valuable  collection  of  original  sources 
for  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation.  And  there  is  surely  no  greater 

21.  See  below,  chap.  5.  On  Tyndale's  use  of  history  for  polemical  purposes  and 
its  influence,  see  Rainer  Pineas,  Thomas  More  and  Tudor  Polemics  (Bloomington, 
1968). 
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tribute  to  the  capacity  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  to  stimulate  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  society  than  what,  at  the  risk  of  an  anachronistic  abuse 
of  terminology,  might  be  called  his  technological  and  sociological  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Reformation  and  the  revival  of  learning,  especially  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  part  played  by  the  printing  press  in  the  economic  as  well 
as  in  the  intellectual  processes  of  the  period.22 

With  the  partial  and  somewhat  exotic  exception  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  the  conventional  historiography  of  Renaissance  England  was  ill 
suited,  by  both  purpose  and  structure,  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  nonpolitical  past.  To  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
well  into  the  next,  history  remained  by  popular  definitions  confined  largely 
to  res  gestae,  and  a  historian  was  one  who  wrote  of  state  affairs,  at  worst 
a  compiler  of  chronicles,  at  best  one  who  sought  to  relate  political  events 
to  the  motives  of  the  individual  actors.  Yet  many  of  the  thoughts  and 
energies  of  writers  who  applied  the  historically  oriented  scholarship  of 
humanism  to  current  problems  were  being  at  the  same  time  devoted  to 
those  problems  which  could  only  have  been  clarified  with  reference  to 
the  experience  of  “man  congregate  ...  or  in  society."  Furthermore,  inter¬ 
est  in  data  of  this  sort  was  eliciting  a  different  kind  of  investigation  on  the 
part  of  a  new  breed  of  investigators  who  called  themselves  antiquaries 
but  who,  in  effect,  became  pioneer  researchers  in  social  and  cultural  his¬ 
tory.23  The  two  lines  upon  which  Tudor  historiography  proceeded  never 
managed  completely  to  converge.  The  story  of  social  and  cultural  history 
in  Renaissance  England  thus  becomes,  by  default,  the  story  of  antiquarian 
research. 

History  as  experience 

Much,  of  course,  depended  on  whether  it  was  the  reading  of  history 
that  Tudor  writers  were  talking  about  or  the  writing  of  it,  whether  history 
was  being  viewed  from  the  educator's  point  of  view  or  from  that  of  the 
historian.  The  earlier  Tudor  humanists,  convinced  that  an  educated  citi¬ 
zenry  was  essential  to  a  healthy  commonwealth,  were  interested  in  history 
primarily  as  education.  History,  they  appear  to  have  assumed,  was  al¬ 
ready  there  to  be  read.  Although  they  became  increasingly  willing  to 

22.  The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  John  Foxe  (first  published  1563,  enlarged  in 
virtually  final  form,  1570),  ed.  George  Townsend  and  G.  R.  Cattley,  8  vols.  (London, 
1837-41),  III,  718-22;  IV,  4  ff.,  252  ff.  23.  See  below,  chap.  4. 
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recognize  the  value  of  recent  histories — those,  for  example,  of  Corn- 
mines,  or  Machiavelli,  or  Guicciardini — they  continued  to  lean  heavily 
upon  the  historical  works  of  classical  antiquity  which  provided  both 
models  of  rhetoric  and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  examples  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  moral  philosophy. 

However,  this  emphasis  on  the  didactic  function  of  history  had  both 
positive  and  negative  effects  on  historical  thought,  and  especially  upon 
any  approach  to  the  history  of  society.  At  best,  it  permitted  the  more 
thoughtful  to  recognize,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  the  fundamental 
unity  of  history  as  experience.  But  the  educative  value  of  experience  re¬ 
mained  largely  ethical  and  related  to  the  individual.  Moreover,  the  didac¬ 
tic  approach  tended  to  deflect  inquiry  from  the  problems  of  period,  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  relativism  inherent  in  them,  as  well  as  from  the  study  of 
"man  congregate."  Whether  for  the  purpose  of  the  moral  instruction  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  humanist  educator,  or,  among  later  students  of 
politics,  for  the  morally  neutral  purposes  of  teaching  statecraft,  the  ex¬ 
amples  that  history  was  supposed  to  provide  were  primarily  those  illus¬ 
trative  of  a  universal  human  nature  and  were  therefore  assumed  to  be  as 
valid  drawn  from  one  period  as  from  another. 

Insofar,  then,  as  it  tended  to  ignore  the  temporal  distance  separating 
the  present  from  the  exemplary  past,  the  didactic  approach  to  history 
became,  in  effect,  subtly  antihistorical ;  and  the  historical  thought  of  an 
otherwise  historically  oriented  humanism  could  become  as  disjoined  from 
any  necessary  relation  to  time  and  place  as  that  of  preceding  ages.  Lord 
Berners,  early  and  by  no  means  insignificant  in  the  line  of  Tudor  trans¬ 
lators,  argued  that  history  "knits  together  people  separated  by  time  and 
space"  and  that  the  acts  recorded  in  history  become  "of  one  self  city  and 
in  one  man's  life."24  Berners  was  at  that  time  translating  Froissart  and 
may  be  pardoned  if,  like  the  medieval  writers  with  whom  he  had  much 
else  in  common,  he  considered  all  history  to  be,  in  this  sense,  contempo¬ 
rary  history.  Half  a  century  later,  however,  the  first  volume  of  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicle  ends  with  an  adjuration  to  the  reader  to  "imagine  the 
matters  which  were  so  many  years  past  to  be  present,  and  apply  the  profit 
and  commodity  of  the  same  unto  our  selves."25  The  putative  value  of  ex¬ 
ample  without  doubt  kept  history  alive,  but  it  may  also  have  stunted  its 
growth. 

Yet  a  feeling  for  the  broadly  educational  function  of  history  also 

24.  The  Chronicle  of  Froissart,  ed.  W.  P.  Ker  (London,  1901-1903),  preface. 

25.  Chronicle,  I,  766. 
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prompted  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  its 
nature.  In  his  program  for  the  education  of  the  governing  class,  Elyot 
gave  history,  considered  as  experience,  an  important  place,  one  which 
did  not  depend  entirely  on  examples  derived  from  the  acts  of  individuals 
and  which  gave  some  consideration  to  time  and  place:  "Surely  if  a  noble 
man  do  thus  seriously  and  diligently  read  histories,  I  dare  affirm  there 
is  no  study  or  science  for  him  of  equal  commodity  and  pleasure  having 
regard  to  every  time  and  age."26  No  doubt  with  this  broad  program  in 
mind,  he  amplified  the  conventional  definition  of  history  to  include  "all 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  put  into  memory."  There  is,  he  declared,  "no 
doctrine,  be  it  either  divine  or  human,  that  is  not  either  all  expressed  in 
history  or  at  least  mixed  with  history."27  The  study  of  ancient  laws,  for 
example,  and  "the  diversity  of  laws  and  public  weals"  will  help  the 
student  of  English  law  find  materials  for  an  illuminating  comparative 
study.28  Elyot  even  found  reason  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  origins 
of  the  dance  and  on  its  place  in  the  evolution  of  civilization.29  In  short, 
history  is  the  custodian  of  "experience  whereof  cometh  wisdom,"  that 
practical  wisdom  which,  as  a  prerequisite  to  active  citizenship  and  good 
governance,  was  becoming  as  important  for  the  Renaissance  humanist  as 
the  more  traditional  wisdome  that  springs  primarily  from  a  knowledge 
of  things  divine.  Those,  therefore,  who  "do  condemn  ancient  histories  .  .  . 
frustrate  experience."30 

In  thus  identifying  history  with  experience,  Elyot  was  speaking  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  best  thought  among  the  Tudor  humanists.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  for  example,  has  the  learned  Doctor  in  his  Discourse  of  the  Com¬ 
monweal  (1549)  establish,  as  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  otherwise  practical 
discussion  of  the  economic  system  that  follows,  the  primary  importance 
of  experience  and  the  role  of  learning,  including  history,  in  extending  it 
beyond  the  living  memory:  "Therefore,  as  he  that  lives  a  hundred  years 
must  needs  have  more  experience  than  he  that  lives  fifty  years,  so  he  that 
sees  the  chances  of  the  world  (as  it  were  in  a  table  painted  before  him  of  a 
thousand  years)  must  needs  have  greater  experience  than  he  that  lives  but 
one  hundred  years."  Learning,  moreover,  extends  experience  in  space  as 
well  as  in  time.  "Cosmographies"  are  coordinate  with  "histories"  as 
sources  of  that  learning;  and  their  combined  effect  is  to  open  to  the  reader 
not  only  the  past,  but  the  "right  manner  and  usage  of  every  country  in 

26.  Governor,  I,  91.  See  also  I,  95.  27.  Ibid.,  Ill,  385-87. 

28.  Ibid.,  I,  chap.  14.  29.  Ibid.,  pp.  213  ff. 

30.  Ibid.,  Ill,  384-85.  On  contemporary  concepts  of  wisdom,  see  E.  F.  Rice,  Jr.,  The 
Renaissance  Idea  of  Wisdom  (Cambridge,  1958). 
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the  world/'31  Such  knowledge,  in  fact,  made  possible  the  kind  of  com¬ 
parative  study  which  Smith  himself  made  good  use  of  in  his  studies  of 
English  government  and  the  English  language.32 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  possible  influence 
the  ideas  on  education  of  Vives  and  Erasmus,  otherwise  so  pervasive, 
might  also  have  had  on  Tudor  historical  thought.  In  any  case,  their  ideas 
are  valuable  evidence  in  themselves  and  were  certainly  known  in  English 
humanist  circles.  Both  men  spent  long  periods  in  England  in  the  days 
before  Henry  VIII  became  embroiled  in  European  power  politics  and  en¬ 
tangled  in  his  own  web  of  dynastic  intrigue,  and  when  England  could  still 
seem  the  fortunate  isle  of  humanist  hopes.  Both  men  did  much  to  set  the 
tone  of  humanist  thought  on  education.33  But  Vives  gave  much  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  place  of  history  in  education  than  Erasmus.  The  latter  was, 
in  fact,  more  interested  in  historical  method  as  applied  to  biblical  and 
patristic  criticism  than  to  history,  as  such.  In  his  work  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  fathers,  he  exemplified  to  a  high  degree  the  techniques  of 
philological  and  historical  criticism  which  had  by  that  time  become  the 
hallmark  of  Northern  humanist  scholarship.  In  his  scorn  for  those  who 
carried  the  vogue  of  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  the  unhistorical  extreme  of 
slavish  imitation,  he  revealed  a  properly  modern  sense  of  anachronism. 
He  seems  not,  however,  to  have  been  much  interested  in  substantive  his¬ 
tory.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  had  serious  doubts  about  its  ability  to 
reveal  truth:  “ Non  peccat  qui  credit  historiae.  Sed  quid  fructus ?"34  The 
value  of  history  remained  for  Erasmus  largely  vested  in  the  examples  and 
precepts  it  provided  for  moral  instruction.  And  anyway,  worldly  history 
was  always  in  his  mind  subordinate  to  historia  sacra. 

Vives,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  the  practical  application  of  his¬ 
torical  knowledge.  In  doing  so  he  was  more  in  tune  with  English  ten¬ 
dencies  than  was  Erasmus,  influential  as  the  latter  undoubtedly  was  in 
propagating  the  philosophia  Christi  and  in  creating  an  atmosphere  con¬ 
ducive  to  social  reform;  and  his  influence  may  well  have  been  far  greater 
than  has  been  appreciated.35  Vives  refused  to  limit  history  in  any  way.  It 

31.  A  Discourse  of  the  Commonweal  of  this  Realm  of  England,  ed.  Mary  Dewar 
(Charlottesville,  1969). 

32.  See  below,  chaps.  7  and  9,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  Smith. 

33.  Joan  Simon,  Education  and  Society  in  Tudor  England  (Cambridge,  1966), 
chap.  3.  Vives  spent  more  continuous  time  in  England  than  Erasmus. 

34.  Quoted  in  P.  G.  Bietenholz,  History  and  Biography  in  the  Work  of  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam  (Geneva,  1966),  p.  13. 

35.  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  Vives  and  his  work,  see  Carlos  G.  Norena, 
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was,  he  contended,  an  integral  part  of  civilized  life.  It  "took  its  rise  at  once 
with  that  of  men,  because  it  was  thus  expedient  for  the  human  race."36 
Nor  could  its  influence  be  avoided.  "The  whole  of  law,"  for  example, 
"flows  out  of  history.  ...  So  that  law,  whether  human  or  any  other  law, 
is  nothing  else  than  that  part  of  history  which  investigates  the  customs 
of  any  people."  Vives  understood  more  clearly  than  any  man  of  his 
generation  the  importance  of  nonpolitical  history.  The  record  of  experi¬ 
ence,  in  which  he,  like  Elyot,  recognized  the  source  of  history's  usefulness, 
included  not  only  res  gestae  but  the  contributions  of  philosophers  and 
grammarians,  indeed  of  all  practitioners  of  the  "arts."  Moreover,  the 
history  of  the  arts  and  of  customs  and  institutions  provided  lessons  as 
useful  as  the  stories  of  the  deeds  done  by  great  men. 

Since  it  was  logically  independent  of  any  given  time  or  place,  this 
exemplary  function  of  history,  depending  as  it  did  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  example  and  not  on  its  temporal  context,  might  seem  to  run  counter 
to  any  clear  appreciation  of  the  developmental  and  relativistic  aspect  of 
history.  And  so,  in  a  measure,  it  did:  Vives  was  more  sensitive  than  most 
of  his  generation  to  the  apparently  competing  claims  of  a  changing  society 
and  an  unchanging  human  nature,  but  not  much  better  at  reconciling 
them.37  History  nevertheless  remained  for  him  essentially  a  record  of 
changes  which,  he  suggested,  were  useful  in  their  own  way.  He  advised 
historians  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  that  record  by  maintaining  a  ra¬ 
tional  scheme  of  chronology.38 

The  better  part  of  a  century  before  Bacon  saw  fit  to  give  the  "history  of 
learning  and  the  arts"  a  special  place  in  the  system  of  historical  knowl¬ 
edge,  Vives  accorded  it,  in  practice,  a  position  of  primary  importance. 
More  than  for  any  of  his  humanist  contemporaries,  history  became  for 
him  a  history  of  culture.  Though  subject  always  to  degenerative  ten¬ 
dencies,  mostly  inherent  in  human  nature,  it  was  on  the  whole  a  story  of 
improvement.39  It  also  implied  relativity.  The  ancient  writers  should  be 


Juan  Luis  Vives  (The  Hague,  1970).  On  his  relation  to  English  humanists,  see  R.  P. 
Adams,  The  Better  Part  of  Valor  (Seattle,  1962)  and  J.  K.  McConica,  English  Human¬ 
ists  and  Reformation  Politics  (Oxford,  0.965). 

56.  Vives:  On  Education  ( De  tradendis  disciplinis  [1531]),  trans.  Foster  Watson 
(Cambridge,  1913),  p.  237.  The  material  contained  in  the  rest  of  this  paragraph  is 
taken  from  pp.  232-37.  37.  See  Norena,  pp.  216  ff.,  also  below,  chap.  2. 

38.  On  Education,  pp.  232-37. 

39.  Ibid.,  p.  233,  with  special  emphasis  on  "medical  art."  On  degeneration  see 
De  causis  corruptarum  artium  (1531),  Opera,  VI,  passim.  On  Vives's  views  on  the 
development  of  man  see  below,  chap.  10.  See  also  Norena,  pp.  151,  161  ff. 
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studied  in  the  context  of  their  times;  they  should  not,  in  view  of  the 
changing  circumstances,  be  expected  to  make  pronouncements  of  universal 
validity.40 

Vives  noticed,  too,  that  the  writing  of  history  had  itself  changed  in 
character  over  the  centuries.  The  universality  implicit  in  the  Roman 
historians  had  disappeared  with  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
writing  of  history  had  become  fragmented  into  the  histories,  only  too 
frequently  legendary,  of  separate  peoples.  Still,  the  maturity  of  his  his¬ 
torical  sense  is  revealed  in  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
vernacular  histories  which  were  being  written  in  his  own  day41  and  were, 
in  a  sense,  the  end  product  of  that  process. 

The  writing  of  history:  the  search  for  cause 

Oddly  enough,  however,  these  humanists  of  pre-Elizabethan  England 
were  not  much  interested  in  historiography  as  such.  They  no  doubt  as¬ 
sumed  that  sufficient  historical  writing  already  existed  to  serve  their 
didactic  purposes.  In  that  respect,  things  had  not  changed  greatly  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  English  scholars  continued  to  depend  on  foreign 
(usually  translated)  histories  or  the  standard  corpus  of  classical  history. 
But,  as  they  became  familiar  with  the  more  sophisticated  historical  theory 
of  continental  humanism,  a  few  of  them  began  to  take  an  interest  also  in 
the  theory  of  historical  writing :  not,  however,  historiography  considered 
as  a  branch  of  rhetoric — that  had  been  the  mischievous  assumption 
underlying  much  of  the  earlier  humanist  notions  about  the  writing  of 
history  and  continued,  in  fact,  to  keep  the  study  of  history  in  the  schools 
in  an  ambiguous  and  largely  ancillary  category — but  as  a  discipline  with 
interpretive  problems  peculiar  to  itself. 

They  recognized,  above  all,  the  overriding  importance  of  relating  events 
to  their  causes,  and  to  those  especially  that  lay  within  reach  of  man's 
understanding  and  control.  The  question  "why"  had  not  greatly  troubled 
the  medieval  chroniclers.  They  knew  why.  Things  moved  according  to 
the  Divine  Plan,  and  the  important  thing  was  to  understand  how  it 
operated,  not  according  to  what  processes  of  secondary  cause  and  effect. 
A  similar  unwillingness  to  search  for  causes  continued  to  vitiate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Tudor  chronicles  as  interpretive  history.  Recognition 
of  that  fact  was  undoubtedly  a  main  reason  for  the  criticism  of  contem¬ 
porary  history-writing  which,  as  noticed  above,  had  become  increasingly 

40.  De  Causis,  pp.  43-47.  41.  On  Education,  p.  248. 
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apparent  as  the  century  wore  on.  Even  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  with 
its  roots  in  the  medieval  tradition  of  the  treatise  de  casibus  virorum 
illustrium,  asserted  that  any  chroniclers  who  ignore  "causes"  or  "doubt¬ 
fully  report  them"  have  betrayed  their  trust;  for  "the  fruits  of  reading 
stories  standeth  in  the  suit."42  And,  indeed,  the  cautionary  tales  told  by 
the  authors  include  not  only  examples  of  good  and  bad  deeds,  but  the 
motives  back  of  them  and  their  consequences.  They  do  not,  however, 
reach  beyond  the  personal  and  moral  context  of  those  actions. 

To  have  done  so  would  have  required  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
moving  forces,  the  dynamic  element  in  society,  past  as  well  as  present.  In 
this  respect,  Tudor  historiography  in  fact  lagged  far  behind  social  criti¬ 
cism  and  controversial  writings  of  various  sorts.  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
brought  to  England  a  new  sophistication  in  historical  scholarship,  was 
himself  curiously  insensitive  to  the  processes  of  change;  and  this  insensi¬ 
tivity,  in  turn,  tended  seriously  to  limit  the  range  and  depth  of  his  histori¬ 
cal  vision  and  therefore  of  his  very  considerable  influence.  Just  as  the 
subject  matter  of  his  Anglica  Historia  remained  confined  to  wars  and 
palace  revolutions — much  as  did  that  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  which 
drew  heavily  upon  the  Anglica  Historia — so  the  problem  of  cause  re¬ 
mained  confined  to  the  motives  of  individuals  and  bore  little  relation  to 
the  impersonal  factors  of  customs  and  institutions. 

To  Polydore,  indeed,  the  past  was  essentially  static.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  of  change — kings  did  things  and 
established  laws  and  institutions,  all  of  which  made  a  difference.  Polydore, 
in  fact,  knew  better  than  most  Englishmen  the  differences  William  the 
Conqueror,  for  example,  made  in  the  institution  of  government.  It  was 
simply  that  Polydore  had  little  feeling  for  the  subsequent  development  of 
institutions.  Each  had  been  the  complete  work  of  a  king.45  Similarly, 
towns  did  not  grow  up  but  were  created.  Even  the  church,  which  he  was 
Erasmian  enough  to  want  to  see  reformed,  he  hoped  to  see  returned  to  the 
pattern  established  in  the  apostolic  era.44  In  this  he  was  not  far  from  many 
of  the  English  reformers  who  also  idealized  the  early  church;  but,  unlike 
some  of  them,  Tyndale  for  example,  he  ignored  the  opportunity  for  the 
interpretation  of  process  presented  by  the  decline  which  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  intervening  period.45  Where  change  could  not  be 
seen  as  the  constructive  work  of  a  particular  historical  figure  or  the  result 

42.  Mirror,  p.  198. 

43.  Denys  Hay,  Polydore  Vergil:  Renaissance  Historian  and  Man  of  Letters  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1962),  pp.  137-38.  44.  Ibid.,  p.  173.  45.  See  below,  chap.  5. 
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of  some  good  or  bad  act  done  by  individuals,  it  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  chance  or  by  occasional  providential  interference  or  by  a  force  of 
destiny  which  combined  both  pagan  and  Christian  notions.46  This  strange¬ 
ly  static  view  of  the  past  becomes  even  clearer  in  Polydore's  earlier  work 
the  De  Inventoribus  Rerum.  There,  if  ever,  he  might  be  expected  to  have 
contemplated  the  process  of  change.  But  again  each  step  by  which  man 
achieved  civilized  status  was  taken  in  one  stride  by  an  individual  "in¬ 
ventor." 

Denys  Hay  is  undoubtedly  right  in  blaming  this  deficiency  in  part  on 
the  humanist  tradition  itself.  Much  of  the  scholarship  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  the  scholarship  which  constituted  Polydore's  inheritance, 
and  which  centered  upon  the  recovery  of  classical  texts,  "encouraged  an 
abstract  and  arid  approach  to  the  past  which  is  curiously  similar  to  that  of 
the  monastic  chroniclers."  It  reflected  the  attitude  toward  history  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  historians  themselves  who  made  it  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  rhetoric  "at  best  a  depository  of  ethical  precepts,  at  worst  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  propoganda."47  This  failure  to  appreciate  the  dynamic  element 
in  society,  was  not,  however,  so  characteristic  of  English  humanism — 
not,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  set  its  dominant  tone  as  an  applied  learn¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  "pure"  scholarship.  Though  mostly  too  busy  trying 
to  make  sense  out  of  their  own  society  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  original 
historical  writing,  they  became  increasingly  aware  not  only  of  the  moving 
forces  involved  in  contemporary  problems  but  of  similar  processes  in  the 
past.  Accordingly  they  sought  in  history  not  only  timeless  lessons,  uni¬ 
versally  applicable,  but  the  experience  that  is  uniquely  embodied  in  the 
processes  of  change.  They  did  not  need  to  approve  of  change — Elyot's 
often  quoted  paean  in  praise  of  order  and  stability  no  doubt  expressed  the 
feelings  of  most  Tudor  humanists — they  had  simply  to  understand  it. 

If  Polydore  Vergil,  the  professional  Italian  humanist,  had  trouble  seeing 
beyond  events  to  their  causes  or  recognizing  the  processes  of  development 
in  the  cultural  life  of  mankind,  the  English  chroniclers  who  followed  in  his 
footsteps — usually  at  a  considerable  distance — can  hardly  be  expected  to 
have  been  more  perceptive.  And,  in  fact,  Polydore  may  be  credited  with 
passing  on  to  the  Tudor  chroniclers,  along  with  the  techniques  for  telling 

46.  Hay,  p.  152.  Notice,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Lancastrian  kings  who  became 
the  victims  of  an  evil  destiny  and  for  three  generations  suffered  punishment  for 
Henry  IV's  seizure  of  the  crown.  For  a  modified  view  of  this  notion  of  retributive 
justice  with  special  reference  to  the  later  sixteenth  century,  see  H.  A.  Kelly,  Divine 
Providence  in  the  England  of  Shakespeare's  Histories  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1970), 
chap.  4.  47.  Hay,  p.  137. 
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a  coherent  story,  a  static  view  of  the  past  and  a  consequently  limited  con¬ 
cept  of  causation. 

By  the  mid-century,  however,  there  are  signs  of  a  more  self-conscious 
scholarship  among  the  small  number  of  English  humanists  who  gave 
much  thought  to  the  writing  of  history.  It  found  expression  in  an  unprec¬ 
edented  preoccupation  with  cause.  But,  paradoxically,  that  very  concern 
with  cause  tended  to  restrict  the  scope  of  historical  thought.  Whereas  the 
humanists  of  the  earlier  period,  interested  primarily  in  the  educational 
value  of  history,  interpreted  the  classical  definition  in  its  broadest  possible 
terms  and  were  consequently  able  to  consider  nothing  human  alien  to  it, 
later  writers,  concerned  with  the  writing  of  history,  reverted  to  their 
classical  models  and,  by  implication,  defined  their  subject  in  the  narrower 
terms  of  res  gestae.  Not,  of  course,  the  jejune  story  of  events  from  which 
the  Tudor  chroniclers  had  barely  emerged:  those  who  commented  upon 
history  went  out  of  their  way  to  stress  the  importance  of  causal  analysis. 
But  the  assumption  that  history  is  essentially  past  politics  tended  to  limit 
any  discussion  of  cause.  If  history  was  to  be  concerned  mainly  with  wars 
and  affairs  of  state,  causes  would  obviously  have  to  be  sought  mainly  in 
the  motives  and  actions  of  generals  and  statesmen. 

Two  writers  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  years  reveal  both  the  limitations 
and  the  insights  inherent  in  these  assumptions.  In  connection  with  his 
one  foray  into  what  he  classified  as  history,  his  brief  Report  of  the  Affairs 
and  State  of  Germany,  Roger  Ascham  composed  what  has  been  called 
"the  first  clear  formulation  of  an  historical  method  by  a  Renaissance 
Englishman/'48  If  its  clarity  is  a  function  of  its  oversimplification  rather 
than  of  any  special  philosophical  depth,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  demands  attention.  Ascham  had  more  than  the  ordinary  humanist 
feeling  for  history.  His  treatment  of  classical  literature  in  The  Schole- 
master 49  becomes,  in  fact,  a  rather  perceptive  essay  in  cultural  history; 
and,  despite  a  tendency  to  fall  back  on  the  ancient  notion  of  cyclical  rise 
and  fall,  it  takes  into  account  specific  processes  of  development  and 
decadence  in  literary  standards.  Although  this  was  his  metier,  he  seems 
not  to  have  considered  such  historical  reflections  as  truly  history.  Instead, 
he  found  his  models  among  the  political  historians.  Since  his  discussion  of 
theory  grew  out  of  his  political  observations,  this  is  hardly  surprising; 
but  the  implication  remains  that  his  theory  applies  to  all  history.  It  is  im- 

48.  L.  V.  Ryan,  Roger  Ascham  (Palo  Alto,  1963),  p.  159.  The  Report  was  written 
in  1553  while  Ascham  was  in  Germany  with  an  ambassadorial  mission,  but  not 
printed  until  1570.  It  is  reprinted  in  English  Works,  ed.  W.  A.  Wright  (Cambridge, 
1904).  49.  Published  posthumously,  1570.  See  English  Works,  pp.  283-94. 
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portant,  however,  that  he  chose  the  most  analytical  of  political  historians. 
Among  the  ancients  he  preferred  Polybius  whose  emphasis  on  "the  causes 
from  which  all  events  spring  and  grow"50  commended  him  to  humanists 
who  had  become  accustomed  to  a  search  for  cause  in  the  workings  of  their 
own  society.  Among  more  recent  historians,  he  chose  as  his  models  those 
arch-exponents  of  political  pragmatism,  Commines  and  Machiavelli. 
More's  Richard  III,  alone  of  English  works,  possessed  real  merit  for  him,51 
and  no  doubt  served  as  a  model  for  his  own  analysis  of  personality.  What 
he  had  in  mind  was  thus  a  strictly  political  history.  More  importantly, 
however,  it  was  an  analytical  history,  one  which  took  into  account  the 
causes  of  events  rather  than  mere  sequence  and  was  therefore  quite 
distinct  from  the  chronicles  for  which  he  had  little  respect.52 

For  a  statement  of  theory  he  reverted  characteristically  to  ancient  au¬ 
thority.  Echoing  a  passage  in  Cicero's  De  Oratore,  he  asserts  that  the 
historian  must  take  care  "to  mark  diligently  the  causes,  councils,  acts,  and 
issues  in  all  great  attempts:  and  in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust;  in 
counsel,  what  is  proposed  wisely  or  rashly;  in  acts,  what  is  done  cou¬ 
rageously  or  faintly;  and  of  every  issue,  to  make  some  general  lesson  of 
wisdom  and  wariness,  for  like  matters  in  time  to  come."55  It  was  this 
concern  for  "causes"  that  links  Ascham,  the  distinctly  Christian  and  very 
English  humanist,  with  Machiavelli,  the  pragmatic  and  very  Italian  hu¬ 
manist.  It  helps  to  explain,  in  fact,  much  of  the  fascination  with  which 
Renaissance  Englishmen  viewed  Machiavelli.  Ascham  certainly  shared 
none  of  the  Florentine's  moral  neutrality.  He  spoke  of  him  in  terms  that 
foreshadowed  the  Elizabethan  tendency  to  use  the  name  as  a  synonym  for 
all  that  was  evil.  And  he  retained  a  traditional  and  idealistic  conception  of 
the  duty  and  end  of  government.54  He  did,  however,  share  a  profound 
interest  in  the  springs  of  political  action. 

What  Ascham  preached,  he  in  a  measure  practiced.  Slender  as  the 
Report  is,  it  represents  a  realistic  analysis  of  German  politics.  Ascham 
set  out  especially  to  analyze  the  motives  of  those  figures  who  bore  the 


50.  Quoted  by  Ryan,  p.  166.  Later  on,  Camden  cited  Polybius  to  the  same  effect: 
take  away  the  "Why,  How,  and  To  what  end,  things  have  been  done,  and  all  that 
remains  will  rather  be  idle  sport  and  Foolery,  than  a  profitable  Instruction."  The 
History  of  the  most  renowned  and  victorious  Princess  Elizabeth  (1615),  ed.  W.  T. 
MacCaffrey  (Chicago,  1917),  p.  6.  On  the  early  Tudor  humanists'  search  for  cause, 
see  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen.  51.  Report,  p.  126.  52.  Ibid.;  see  also  p.  128. 

53.  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

54.  E.g.,  ibid.,  p.  141,  158,  160;  see  also  pp.  166  and  168  and  discussion  in  Ryan, 
pp.  166  ff.  On  Englishmen's  attitudes  toward  Machiavelli,  see  Felix  Raab,  The  English 
Face  of  Machiavelli  (London,  1964). 
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chief  responsibility  for  the  course  of  events.  This  meant  dealing  not  only 
with  the  external  circumstances  but  "the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind" 
— though  it  is  curious  that  he  cites  as  examples  of  such  analysis  not  only 
Thucydides,  which  might  be  expected,  but  also  Homer  and  Chaucer!55  It 
likewise  meant  organizing  the  work,  as  in  Herodotus,  by  focal  points 
rather  than,  as  in  the  chronicles,  by  chronology,  which  latter  practice,  he 
said,  had  caused  "all  writers  in  later  time"  to  "confound  too  many  matters 
together,  and  so  write  well  of  no  one."56 

But  his  range  of  vision  remained  limited.  Like  Machiavelli,  he  found 
the  value  of  history  in  the  timeless  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  men  acting  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  and  unchanging 
human  nature.  His  focal  point,  moreover,  remained  personal  rather  than 
collective,  people  rather  than  problems.  Nor  was  his  analysis  entirely 
satisfactory  even  on  that  level  of  observation.  He  realized  better  than 
most  historiographers  of  his  day  the  necessity  of  tracing  causal  factors  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  one  root  cause;  but  in  this  instance  his  reductionism 
proved  to  be  superficial.  He  found  "the  spring  of  the  matter  from  whence 
all  these  mischiefs  did  flow"  in  "unkindness,"  the  unnatural  ingratitude 
of  the  emperor,  rather  than  "in  religion  and  liberty"  as  "many  men"  con¬ 
tended.57  What  the  resulting  treatment  gained  in  concreteness  and  hu¬ 
manity  it  therefore  lost  in  depth  of  insight  into  the  forces  at  work  below 
the  surface  of  men  and  events.  And  if  it  be  claimed  in  Ascham's  defense 
— if  indeed  he  needs  any  defense — that  the  problems  which  the  modern 
historian  discovers  by  abstraction  and  hindsight  were  not  yet  visible  to 
the  Renaissance  humanist,58  the  reply  must  be  that  other  men,  engaged  in 
pursuits  only  indirectly  or  incidently  bearing  on  history,  did  in  fact  man¬ 
age  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  things  to  the  collective  and  impersonal 
problems  of  society. 

One  need  go  no  farther  than  Ascham's  own  friends  and  fellow  human¬ 
ists,  Richard  Morison  and  John  Cheke,  whose  insights  into  the  causes  of 
earlier  uprisings  in  England  may  well  have  influenced  Ascham  in  his 
search  for  causes  in  German  affairs.  Both  men  had  been  commissioned  by 
their  government  to  support  its  position.  In  A  Remedy  for  Sedition, 
Morison  set  out  to  uncover  the  roots  of  the  1536  risings.  The  problem,  he 
recognized,  was  not  limited  to  the  simple  conflict  between  loyalty  and 
disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  persons  involved.  Nor  was  it  even  at  bottom 
a  political  problem.  Rather  it  was  social.  To  some  extent  it  was  economic; 

55.  Report,  p.  126.  56.  Ibid.,  p.  168.  57.  Ibid.,  pp.  128-29. 

58.  Cf.  Ryan,  p.  190. 
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but  Morison  would  not  accept  poverty  as  the  root  cause.  Other  realms 
had  more  poverty,  yet  no  rebellion.  "The  root  is  lower,"  he  declared,  "dig 
deeper,  you  may  perchance  find  it."59  The  real  causes  he  found  in  the 
failure  of  England  to  make  use  of  her  relatively  rich  natural  endowments 
for  the  common  good,  and  ultimately  in  the  "evil  education"  which  under¬ 
lay  that  neglect.  If  Morison's  humanist  faith  in  education  as  a  panacea  led 
him  here  to  an  oversimplified  analysis  of  cause,  it  was  at  least  an  analysis 
which  in  reality  "dug  deeper."  More  than  that,  he  saw,  and  more  clearly 
perhaps  than  his  employers,  that  the  government's  position  stood  for  a 
tendency  in  English  society  toward  an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  learning 
which  constituted,  in  fact,  a  dynamic  element  quite  at  odds  with  the  static 
ideal  of  hereditary  degree.  In  The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  written  after  the 
Rebellion  of  1549,  Cheke  chose  to  treat  sedition  itself  as  a  causal  force  and 
to  demonstrate  its  impact  on  English  society.  The  leveling  tendency  in¬ 
herent  in  the  demands  of  the  Norfolk  rebels  would,  he  argued,  undermine 
the  true  order  of  the  commonwealth;  but  the  chief  threat  posed  by  the 
risings  was  its  denial  of  that  element  of  individual  ambition  which  both  he 
and  Morison  recognized,  perhaps  a  bit  uneasily,  as  an  underlying  cause  of 
the  social  mobility  which  was  then  in  the  process  of  changing  the  very 
meaning  of  the  commonwealth. 

Social  analysis  of  this  sort  is,  in  fact,  strangely  lacking  in  the  standard 
histories  of  the  period.  Its  absence  can  be  explained,  as  in  Ascham's 
failure  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  own  theory  of  history-writing,  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  considered  part  of  the  historian's  duty,  which 
remained  basically  political  and  confined  mainly  to  the  actions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  men. 

In  his  adaptation  and  abridgement  of  two  treatises  by  Francesco  Patrizi 
(1560)  and  Giacomo  Acontius  (c.  1564),  Thomas  Blundeville  presented 
English  readers  with  the  first  book  in  their  language  devoted  solely  to 
historical  theory.  Like  Ascham,  Blundeville  defined  history  as  past  poli¬ 
tics:  "histories  be  made  of  deeds  done  by  a  public  weal,  or  against  a  public 
weal,  and  such  deeds,  be  either  deeds  of  war,  of  peace,  or  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy."60  Now  "peace"  might  be  considered  to  embrace  generaliza- 

59.  Ed.  E.  M.  Cox  (London,  1933),  p.  35.  A  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  social 
analysis  contained  in  this  work  may  be  found  in  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  pp. 
223-28  and  for  Cheke's  The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  reprinted  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle, 
III,  987-10x1,  in  ibid.,  pp.  274-78. 

60.  The  true  order  and  Methode  of  wryting  and  reading  Histories  (1574),  ed. 
H.  G.  Dick,  The  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  III  (1940),  149-170, 156.  The  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Italian  scholars  to  define  history  as  past  politics  is  discussed  by  Felix 
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tions  on  the  conditions  of  life,  i.e.  social  history,  and,  in  fact,  Blundeville 
followed  Patrizi  in  noting  the  complexity  of  the  factors  conditioning 
historical  events.  But  peace,  here  used  in  the  sense  of  order  and  tran¬ 
quility,  is  a  negative  end;  for  "it  standeth  chiefly  upon  the  contentment  of 
the  minds  of  its  Citizens,"  which,  in  turn,  is  grounded  upon  the  civil 
discipline,  education,  laws,  offices,  and  duties  of  every  order  in  the  state 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  willingness  of  each  segment  of  the  community 
to  behave  itself  and  upon  government  to  work  toward  the  negative  and 
characteristically  medieval  end  of  preventing  "turmoil."61  Not  surprising¬ 
ly  then,  Blundeville  follows  Patrizi  in  paying  little  attention  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  "peace."  What  disturbs  peace  is  the  real  stuff  of  history.  That 
comes  either  from  "inward  stir"  which  may,  it  is  true,  be  caused  by  social 
malfunction,  or  by  "outward  war,"  which  may  also  have  complex  causes, 
but  it  is  the  "stir"  and  the  war  that  occupy  center  stage. 

The  essence  of  political  history  and  the  source  of  its  didactic  value  lay 
in  discovering  the  causes  that  shape  political  action.  Not  first  causes; 
without  discussing  the  point,  Blundeville  evidently  agreed  that  such 
questions  should  be  left  to  the  philosopher.62  The  task  of  the  historian  is  to 
search  out  secondary  causes,  for  it  is  from  study  of  this  sort  that  a  strictly 
"human  wisdom"  grows  and  becomes  applicable  to  the  right  ordering  of 
a  commonwealth.  Such  causes,  moreover,  may  be  complex.  "Every  deed 
that  man  doth,  springeth  either  of  some  outward  cause  or  of  force,  or 
fortune  (which  properly  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  man),  or  else  of  some 
inward  cause  belonging  to  man:  of  which  causes  there  be  two,  that  is, 
reason  and  appetite."  Deeds  themselves  become  causes  inasmuch  as  they 
are  directed  toward  an  end,  the  "meaner  deeds"  being  "applied  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  principal  deed."  By  the  same  token,  "if  there  be  a 
principal  deed  under  which  other  inferior  deeds  ought  to  be  referred  as 
to  their  final  end:  there  must  be  also  a  principal  doer,  whom  all  other 
inferior  doers  must  obey.  Again,  if  there  be  a  principal  doer,  there  must 
also  be  a  principal  cause,  ruling  all  inferior  causes."63 

For  Blundeville  and  his  sources,  as  for  Machiavelli,  history  is  the  stuff 
of  which  the  science  of  politics  is  to  be  made.  It  is  a  study  of  means  as 
applied  to  given  ends.  In  Acontius's  wording,  this  becomes  another  way  of 
expressing  the  complexity  of  causal  relationships.  "In  the  observing  of 


Gilbert,  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini:  Politics  and  History  in  Sixteenth-Century 
Florence  (Princeton,  1965).  61.  True  order,  p.  162. 

62.  Reynolds,  "Shifting  Currents  in  Historical  Criticism." 

63.  True  order,  pp.  156-57. 
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means  to  attain  the  end,  it  is  meet  to  mark  well  the  order  of  those  means, 
and  how  they  are  linked  together/'  A  military  victory,  for  example,  may 
be  examined  to  see  the  sequence  of  decisions  concerning  means  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  it  and  what,  for  the  enemy,  brought  about  his  defeat.  In  this 
way  "you  shall  be  able  quickly  to  discern  which  means  be  good,  and  which 
be  not,  to  bring  anything  to  pass."64 

This  is  clearly  a  methodology  for  the  "politic"  historian;  and  it  fore¬ 
shadows,  if  it  did  not  actually  influence,  the  attitude  of  such  later  Eliza¬ 
bethans  as  Hayward  and  Bacon.65  It  represents  a  new  sophistication  in  its 
relating  of  history  to  a  peculiarly  "humane"  wisdom  and  in  its  implied 
faith  in  the  rational  analysis  of  cause.  And  Patrizi  left  significant  room  for 
historical  development,  for  at  least  a  cycle  of  "beginning,  augmentation, 
state,  declination,  and  end"  in  the  history  of  a  country's  government,  and 
for  the  changes  in  military  tactics  made  by  various  peoples  "according 
to  the  diversity  of  time  and  countries."66  Acontius,  again  like  Machiavelli, 
assumed  the  uniformity  of  means  and  motives  which  made  the  history 
of  all  ages  and  places  equally  useful  to  the  student  of  politics.  As  inter¬ 
preted  by  Blundeville,  however,  neither  Patrizi  nor  Acontius  had  much 
to  say  to  the  student  of  society.67  The  deed  and  the  doer  still  dominate 
the  piece. 

By  the  early  years  of  the  next  century,  the  search  for  cause  had  become 
the  accepted  objective  of  historical  investigation,  in  theory  as  in  practice. 
But  this  search  tended  still  to  be  projected  within  the  context  of  past 
politics.  The  historiographical  models  derived  from  classical  antiquity  and 
continental  scholarship,  together  with  the  exemplary  value  presumed  to 
inhere  in  the  acts  and  policies  of  individuals,  were  still  too  persuasive  to 
leave  much  room  for  a  similar  exploration  of  man's  collective  experience 
or  the  processes  of  social  change,  the  bearing  of  which  on  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  affairs  of  state  was  bound  to  be,  at  best,  indirect. 

Camden  exemplifies  the  disjunction  in  historical  perception  that,  as  a 
result,  still  affected  historical  theory  in  early  seventeenth-century  Eng¬ 
land.  In  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  insisted,  like  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  not  only  on  recording  the  "Events  of  Affairs  but  also  the  Reasons  and 
Causes  thereof."  Quoting  Polibius,  "Take  away  from  History  Why,  How, 

64.  Ibid.,  pp.  167-68.  65.  Greenleaf,  Order,  Empiricism  and  Politics,  p.  103-4. 

66.  True  order,  p.  158. 

67.  A  partial  exception:  Patrizi's  advice  regarding  the  cause  of  popular  uprisings 
(p.  162).  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  Blundeville  apparently  saw  no  reason  to  follow 
Patrizi  to  the  latter's  conclusion  that  (since  historiography  can  be  any  form  of  sense- 
memory)  the  graphic  arts  constitute  legitimate  source  material  for  the  historian. 
Della  Historia  Died  Dialoghi  (Venice,  1560),  Dialogue  IV,  pp.  429-30. 
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and  to  what  end  things  have  been  done,  and  Whether  the  thing  done  hath 
succeeded  according  to  Reason;  and  all  that  remains  will  rather  be  an 
idle  Sport  and  Foolery  than  a  profitable  Instruction."68  He  seems  not, 
however,  to  have  considered  extending  his  theoretical  concern  for  causal 
interpretation  to  that  very  investigation  of  England's  nonpolitical  past 
which  distinguished  his  greater  work,  the  Britannia,  and  absolved  it  from 
any  charge  of  mere  antiquarianism.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  it  was  the  sense  of  period  and  process  to  which  such  investiga¬ 
tions  were  then  contributing  that  was  beginning  to  call  attention  to  the 
broader  panorama  of  history  of  which  res  gestae  constituted  only  a  part. 

68.  The  History  of  the  most  renowned  and  victorious  Princess  Elizabeth  (1615), 
ed.  W.  T.  Macaffrey  (Chicago,  1972),  p.  6. 
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The  study  of  history  in  late  Renaissance  England  needed  still  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  not  only  as  an  autonomous  discipline  but  as  one  which  encom¬ 
passed  the  totality  of  recalled  experience.  Any  extension  of  interpretation, 
any  solution  to  the  problem  of  cause  itself,  depended  on  the  willingness 
of  the  historian  to  recognize  the  interaction  of  personal  and  impersonal 
factors  within  a  scheme  of  things  which  included  the  history  of  institu¬ 
tions,  laws,  customs,  and  ideas.  The  humanists  of  Tudor  England  had 
been  willing,  for  the  purposes  of  general  education,  to  assume  for  history 
a  de  facto  claim  to  the  vast  territory  that  lay  beyond  the  narrative  record 
of  deeds  done.  But  they  remained  ambivalent  concerning  the  scope  of  his¬ 
tory.  Much  depended  on  the  context  in  which  they  happened  to  consider 
it.  Roger  Ascham,  for  example,  stayed  well  within  the  traditional  limits  of 
political  history  in  his  one  excursus  into  the  actual  writing  of  history;  yet 
in  the  broader  context  of  humane  letters  he  was  quite  capable  of  isolating 
problems  of  cultural  history  and  lamented  the  loss  of  Varro's  earlier  writ¬ 
ings  which,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had  encompassed  “the  whole  history 
of  the  state  of  Rome:  the  mysteries  of  their  whole  religion:  their  laws, 
customs,  and  government  in  peace:  their  manners,  and  whole  discipline 
in  war."1  It  was  one  thing  to  sense,  as  Ascham  and  the  socially  oriented 
humanists  of  the  early  and  mid-century  did,  the  importance  of  impersonal 
factors  in  the  workings  and  history  of  society,  and  quite  another  to  give 
them  a  specific  place  in  the  scheme  of  historical  knowledge.  For  one  thing, 
the  history  of  individual  actions  and  policies  of  state  was  easier  to  justify 
on  grounds  of  utility  than  that  of  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions;  the 
former  derived  its  value  from  the  examples  involving  moral  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  latter  from  the  generality  of  knowledge  and  the  subsumption 
of  the  individual  in  the  general.  Moreover,  there  were  tendencies  in  late 
nineteenth-century  thought  which  militated  against  any  recognition  of 
the  social  and  cultural  past  as  a  legitimate  area  for  historical  investigation 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  taken  literally,  would  have  frozen  historiog¬ 
raphy  at  the  level  of  the  Tudor  chronicles. 

The  problem  of  classification:  history  and  poetry 

No  sooner  had  history  been  accepted  as  an  interpretative  discipline, 
at  least  within  the  limits  of  political  action,  than  its  broader  claim  as  the 

1.  The  Scholemaster,  English  Works,  ed.  W.  A.  Wright  (Cambridge,  1904),  p.  296. 
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means  by  which  wisdom  might  be  distilled  from  experience  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  poetry.  The  result  was  an  odd  sort  of  contest,  bookish  and  ab¬ 
stract,  yet  revealing.  Such  validity  as  the  challenge  possessed  clearly 
rested  on  the  unspoken  assumption  that  history's  jurisdiction  was  limited 
to  res  gestae  and  bears  witness  to  the  mischievous  persistence  of  an  in¬ 
veterate  habit.  But,  in  the  long  run,  the  debate  had  the  beneficial  effect 
of  clarifying  the  hitherto  murky  problem  of  interpretation,  in  particular 
the  relation  of  history  to  the  legendary  and  mythical  past. 

In  the  course  of  his  defense  of  poetry  against  the  Philistine  attack  upon 
all  imaginative  literature  made  by  certain  writers  of  Puritan  persuasion. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  raised  questions  concerning  the  relation  of  history  to 
poetry,  and  of  both  to  moral  philosophy,  which  had  long  been  implicit  in 
Renaissance  thinking  but  which  had  not  hitherto  been  made  explicit  in 
English  discussion  of  such  matters.  Although  his  Defence  of  Poesie 2  is 
primarily  a  statement  of  aesthetic  theory,  Sidney  of  necessity  found  him¬ 
self  debating  the  respective  claims  of  poetry,  history,  and  moral  philos¬ 
ophy  as  interpreters  of  experience.  Indeed  the  work  became  also,  if  only 
in  small  part,  a  statement  of  historical  philosophy.  More  than  that,  the 
acerbic  tone  that  creeps  into  his  treatment  of  history  suggests  that  the 
literal-minded  notions  of  what  was  true  and  useful  which  underlay 
the  Puritan  criticism  of  poetry  and  plays  was  not  unrelated  in  his  mind  to 
the  inflated  claims  often  being  made  for  history  as  the  source  of  all  secular 
wisdom.  In  any  case,  the  importance  of  Sidney's  remarks  on  history  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  brought  into  the  forum  of  debate  the  larger  theoreti¬ 
cal  problem  of  interpretation. 

Interpreting  the  experience  of  mankind  obviously  meant  asking 
questions  about  cause.  Insofar  as  such  questions  could  be  answered  by 
documentary  evidence,  the  historian  was  admittedly  on  safe  enough 
ground;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  duties  in  that  respect  were  already 
clearly  understood,  if  still  within  a  relatively  limited  area.  But  they  also 
reached  into  the  upper  atmosphere  of  meaning.  On  that  score  historians 
were  vulnerable  to  a  challenge  for  which  the  earlier  humanists,  happy  in 
the  vaguely  comprehensive  terms  of  the  Ciceronian  definition,  had  done 
little  to  prepare  them.  Sidney's  handling  of  the  subject  presented  just  such 
a  challenge.  Even  if  allowance  is  made  for  an  element  of  academic  mis- 

2.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy,  ed.  Lewis  Soens  (Lincoln,  1970),  first 
published  in  1595  under  the  title  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  but  written  in  some  form 
as  early  as  1584.  On  Sidney's  ideas  about  history,  see  F.  J.  Levy,  "Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  the  Idea  of  History,"  Bibliotheque  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance,  vol.  XXXVI 
(1964),  608-17,  and  the  same  author's  Tudor  Historical  Thought,  pp.  242  ff. 
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chief,  it  no  doubt  reflected  a  sincere  desire  to  clarify  the  position  of  his¬ 
tory  in  relation  to  the  other  arts. 

Then,  as  now,  history  fitted  with  difficulty  into  traditional  disciplinary 
categories — only  then  the  categories  were  different.  Then,  as  now,  it 
tended  in  practice,  if  not  yet  in  theory,  to  encompass  all  remembered  ex¬ 
perience  and  therefore  to  overlap  customary  boundaries.  It  was  not  a  new 
problem  by  any  means.  One  of  the  many  paradoxes  in  Tudor  life  is  that, 
despite  the  praise  lavished  on  history  by  Renaissance  writers,  and  despite 
the  high  value  placed  on  history  as  a  means  toward  a  humanistic  educa¬ 
tion,  history,  as  such,  appears  not  to  have  had  a  place  of  its  own  in  the 
school  curricula,  nor  even  in  those  reformed  on  humanist  lines.  A  separate 
chair  in  history  at  the  universities  had  to  wait  until  the  next  century.3 
The  neglect  of  history  is,  of  couse,  more  apparent  than  real.  Histories 
were  certainly  read — the  classical  historians  ranked  with  the  poets  and 
philosophers  as  the  "authors"  essential  to  a  training  in  literae  humaniores, 
though  they  were  probably  read  more  as  a  literary  genre  and  as  examples 
of  rhetoric  than  for  strictly  historical  purposes;  and  the  moral  philosopher 
had  no  doubt  frequent  recourse  to  the  examples  of  history  for  his  own 
didactic  purposes.  (Unfortunately  we  know  less  about  the  content  of 
academic  studies  in  those  days  than  about  their  administration.)  Educa¬ 
tion,  moreover,  was  not  meant  to  end  in  the  schools.  History,  as  we  have 
noted,  occupied  a  large  and  unquestioned  part  in  the  reading  prescribed 
by  humanists  like  Elyot  or  Vives  for  the  educated  citizen.4  It  was  some¬ 
thing  the  literate  person  could  be  expected  to  read  for  himself.  Prior  to 
the  mid-century,  however,  it  remained  doubtful  whether  any  English 
writer  really  thought  of  history  as  an  autonomous  discipline,  distinct 
from  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy.5  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  situ¬ 
ation  had  changed  somewhat,  but  the  assumption  was  still  that  history, 
as  an  object  of  investigation,  remained  outside  the  range  of  formal  edu¬ 
cation.  When,  for  example.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  some  colleagues  in 
the  Elizabethan  Society  of  Antiquaries  sought  to  set  up  an  academy  for 
the  study  of  the  considerable  collections  of  historical  documents  then  be¬ 
coming  available,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  project 
would  not  in  any  way  compete  with  the  universities :  "it  shall  not  meddle 

3.  The  Camden  Chair  was  inaugurated  at  Oxford  in  1621.  Kenneth  Charlton, 
Education  in  Renaissance  England  (London,  1965),  p.  251.  Cf.  Levy,  Historical  Thought, 
p.  50,  on  the  state  of  historical  studies  in  schools. 

4.  E.g.,  Elyot,  Governor,  I,  45,  85.  See  above,  chap.  1. 

5.  Felix  Gilbert,  "The  Renaissance  Interest  in  History,"  Art,  Science  and  History 
in  the  Renaissance,  ed.  C.  S.  Singleton  (Baltimore,  1967). 
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with  the  arts,  philosophy,  or  other  final  studies  there  professed.  For  this 
society  tendeth  to  the  preservation  of  history  and  antiquity  of  which  the 
universities,  being  busy  in  the  arts,  take  little  care  or  regard."6 

By  then,  however,  the  problem  of  classifying  history  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  formal  curricula;  and  the  ambiguities  surrounding  it  had  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  a  broader  theoretical  discussion.  History,  it  was  be¬ 
coming  clear,  could  no  longer  be  considered  simply  ancillary  to  other 
disciplines.  Clearly,  too,  its  jurisdiction  overlapped  those  of  other  disci¬ 
plines.  With  poetry  it  shared  a  purpose  that  transcended  mere  discourse. 
Both  praised  virtue  and  condemned  vice.  Both  therefore  provided  material 
for  moral  philosophy  and  tended  accordingly  to  be  associated  with  it.  His¬ 
tory,  it  is  true,  was  especially  related  to  politics;  Ascham  and  Blundeville 
had  done  their  best  to  place  it  in  the  tradition  that  traced  its  lineage  to 
Polybius  and  Tacitus  and  found  its  modern  exponents  in  Commines  and 
Machiavelli.  But  politics  had  not  yet  been  clearly  separated  from  moral 
philosophy. 

Since  all  three — poetry,  history,  and  moral  philosophy — enjoyed  an 
overlapping  didactic  function,  they  were  bound  to  come  into  some  sort 
of  competition.  Which,  then,  should  take  precedence?  According  to  a 
widely  accepted  version,  borrowed  from  Horace,  poets  had  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  establishing  civilization  in  the  first  place  and  for  providing  man¬ 
kind  with  his  initial  store  of  postlapsarian  wisdom,  though  its  truths  re¬ 
mained  vested  in  allegory  to  keep  them  from  the  vulgar.7  Aristotle  had 
decided  for  poetry  on  the  ground  that,  since  poetry  speaks  to  the  universal 
and  history  only  to  the  particular,  poetry  is  more  philosophical  and  more 
weighty  than  history.8  But,  then,  history  had  Cicero.  And  if  history's 
claims  lacked  the  antiquity  of  poetry  or  the  prestige  of  Aristotle,  the 
Ciceronian  definition  made  it  clearly  the  interpreter  of  experience  and  the 
general  purpose  transmitter  of  a  strictly  human  wisdom.  Poetry  thrived 
on  the  Renaissance  penchant  for  communicating  abstract  ideas  by  means 
of  concrete  symbolism,9  history  on  the  faith,  equally  typical,  in  a  reality 
preserved  in  the  record  of  actual  experience. 

Unfortunately  for  history,  the  discussion  proceeded  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  assumption,  shared  by  historians  themselves,  that  history  meant 
res  gestae.  And  so,  at  least  until  Bacon  resurveyed  the  whole  subject, 
historians  were  challenged  on  an  artificially  restricted  terrain.  Still,  even 

6.  Printed  in  J.  E.  Spingarn,  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Oxford, 
1908),  I,  83-115.  7.  See  below,  chap.  11.  8.  Poetics,  chap.  9. 

9.  Ernest  Cassirer,  Individual  and  Cosmos  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance, 
trans.  M.  Domandi  (New  York,  1963),  p.  102. 
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the  customary  definition  of  history  would  have  allowed  historians  to 
argue,  should  they  have  seen  fit  to  do  so,  that  they  were  better  equipped 
than  philosophers  because  the  philosophers  could  only  construct  their 
principles  on  the  basis  of  the  examples  provided  by  the  historians,  and 
better  than  poets  because  they  were  able  to  establish  facts  which  the  poets 
could  at  best  only  embellish  and  enrich  with  imaginative  insights.  On  the 
other  hand,  philosophers  could  show  impressive  credentials,  beginning 
with  the  example  of  the  ancients  who  preferred  to  treat  the  ideal  and  uni¬ 
versal  rather  than  its  transient  and  hence  imperfect  manifestations  in 
history.  Thus,  between  the  a  priori  claims  of  the  philosophers  to  universal 
precept  and  the  historians'  claim  to  the  examples  by  means  of  which  the 
validity  of  precept  had  to  be  demonstrated,  poets,  if  equipped  only  with 
the  subject  matter  of  their  competitors  and  their  own  capacity  for  imagi¬ 
native  insights,  could  easily  have  come  off  a  poor  third.  On  the  other 
hand,  history  could  only  too  easily  be  robbed  of  its  interpretive  role — its 
ability  to  generalize  and  find  meaning  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  events. 
Despite  the  grandiose  statements  traditionally  made  about  its  nature  and 
value,  the  common  assumption  that  it  dealt  virtually  exclusively  with  res 
gestae  left  history  vulnerable  to  invidious  comparison. 

All  that  was  needed  was  for  Puritans  like  Stephen  Gosson  to  question 
poetry  and  any  other  literary  form  that  diverged  from  factual  "truth," 
and  court  was  convened  to  hear  poetry's  case,  and,  among  others,  its 
claim  against  history  as  the  special  custodian  of  fact.  Actually,  it  was 
high  time.  Sixteenth-century  English  writers  had  never  distinguished 
clearly  between  history  and  poetry,  especially  where  history  shaded  off 
into  legend  and  myth  and  where  reflection  on  the  bald  record  of  experi¬ 
ence  transcended  the  facts  in  pursuit  of  what  the  modern  mind  would  ac¬ 
cept  as  the  necessary  function  of  interpretation.  George  Puttenham's  Arte 
of  English  Poesie,10  although  the  most  judicious  and  penetrating  critical 
work  in  Tudor  literature,  reflects  something  of  this  imprecision.  He  cred¬ 
ited  poets  in  traditional  terms  with  serving  primitive  man  as  his  first 
priests,  prophets,  philosophers,  astronomers,  orators,  and  musicians — 
yes  and  historians  too — implying  thereby  that  poets  enjoyed  a  superior 
and  prescriptive  right  to  the  transmission  of  all  wisdom.  Much  poetry 
was,  however,  specifically  historical — that  which  dealt  with  "the  worthy 
gests  of  noble  Princes:  the  memorial  and  registry  of  all  good  fortunes, 
the  praise  of  virtue  and  reproof  of  vice."11  Since  the  function  of  history  is 

ao.  Ed.  G.  D.  Willcock  and  A.  Walker  (Cambridge,  1936).  It  was  first  published  in 
1589  but  written  in  parts  as  early  as  thirty  years  previously.  11.  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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to  inform  memory,  and  since  there  is  "nothing  in  man  of  all  the  potential 
parts  of  his  mind  (reason  and  will  except)  more  noble  and  more  necessary 
to  the  active  life  than  memory,"  it  followed  that  "Poesie  historical  is  of 
all  other  next  the  divine  most  honorable  and  worthy."12  But  the  poet 
historical  enjoys  greater  freedom  than  the  historian  in  handling  historical 
matters.  He  need  not  adhere  closely  to  the  facts.  He  may  even  "devise 
many  historical  matters  of  no  verity  at  all,  but  with  purpose  to  do  good 
and  no  hurt,"  like  Plato's  Commonwealth  or  More's  Utopia.  So  historical 
poetry  may  be  either  wholly  true,  wholly  false,  or,  as  in  Homer's  "fabu¬ 
lous  or  mixed  report"  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  a  mixture  of  both  truth  and 
falsehood.13  In  any  case,  the  poet  shared  with  the  historiographer  a  di¬ 
dactic  function,  a  duty  primarily  to  interpret  the  narrative  of  events  in  an 
ethical  context. 

Puttenham  seems,  however,  to  have  felt  no  special  need  to  defend  po¬ 
etry.  Its  defense  has  come  to  be  associated  primarily  with  Sidney's  pam¬ 
phlet.14  That  brilliantly  perverse  essay  may,  however,  have  done  more  to 
confuse  the  immediate  issue  than  to  clarify  it.  Not  that  Sidney  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  either  history  or  the  work  of  contemporary  historians.  He  simply 
stacked  the  cards.  No  doubt  weary  of  the  endless  repetition  of  Cicero's 
dictum,  he  apparently  chose  to  think  of  history  in  terms  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  English  chronicles  rather  than  as  it  was  being  written  abroad  or  even 
as  it  was  being  investigated  by  his  own  friend  William  Camden.  So,  by 
oversimplifying  the  functions  of  both  historian  and  philosopher,  he  was 
able  to  argue  that,  in  their  common  pursuit  of  truth,  the  former  can  only 
provide  the  concrete  example  for  the  abstract  precept  of  the  latter.  The 
poet,  on  the  other  hand,  can  do  both  and  do  it  better.  Since,  unlike  the 
historian  who  is  "captive  to  the  truth  of  a  foolish  world,"15  he  is  able  to 
give  imaginative  dimension  to  historical  data,  the  poet  can  achieve  a  level 
of  interpretation  beyond  the  historian's  reach.  At  the  same  time,  by  his 
imaginative  enrichment  of  fact,  he  is  able  to  add  meaning  to  the  otherwise 
sterile  abstractions  of  the  philosopher.  In  terms  perilously  like  those  of 
the  medieval  moralists,  Sidney  was  ready  to  argue  that,  to  be  true,  an 
example  need  not  be  limited  to  the  facts  of  history,  literally  interpreted. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  39.  13.  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

14.  There  were  other  "defences,"  notably  by  Thomas  Lodge,  A  Defence  of  Poetry, 
Music,  and  Stage-plays  (1580),  like  Sidney's,  written  in  opposition  to  Stephen  Gosson's 
Schoole  of  Abuse  (1579),  the  latter  subtitled  a  "pleasant  invective  against  poets, 
pipers,  players,  jesters,  and  suchlike  caterpillars  of  a  commonwealth." 

15.  Defence,  p.  22.  Sidney,  it  should  be  noticed,  attached  considerable  importance 
to  history  in  the  letter  of  advice  he  wrote  to  Edward  Denny  in  1580.  J.  M.  Osborn, 
Young  Philip  Sidney  (New  Haven,  1972),  App.  5. 
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By  the  same  token,  the  facts  of  history,  being  transient  and  hence  imper¬ 
fect,  cannot  bear  the  whole  burden  of  universal  truth.  Moreover,  the  his¬ 
torian's  vision  is  limited,  nor  can  he  always  be  sure  of  what  he  is  doing. 
He  is  "loaded  with  old  mouse-eaten  records,  authorizing  himself,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  other  histories  (whose  greatest  authorities  are  built  upon 
the  notable  foundation,  hearsay),  having  much  ado  to  accord  differing 
writers  and  to  pick  truth  out  of  particularity,  .  .  ."l6 — and  so  on.  Indeed, 
to  make  any  sense  out  of  his  facts,  he  must  act  the  part  of  a  poet,  for  he 
must  many  times  "tell  of  events  whereof  he  can  yield  no  cause,"  or  if  he 
does,  it  must  be  poetically.17  If  it  was  part  of  Sidney's  purpose  to  find 
meaning  in  what  so  many  of  his  literary  generation  found  a  meaningless 
flux  in  human  affairs,18  it  must  be  sought  in  the  ability  of  the  poetic  imagi¬ 
nation  to  transcend  empirically  observed  reality.  To  such  heights  the 
historian,  with  his  "mouse-eaten  records"  and  his  shrewdly  observed 
penchant  for  "authorizing  himself  .  .  .  upon  other  histories"  which,  in 
turn,  depended  largely  on  hearsay,  can  hardly  aspire.  Yet,  he  continues  to 
insist  that  his  subject  is  "the  witness  of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the  life 
of  memory,  the  governess  of  life,  the  herald  of  antiquity."19 

Unless  Sidney  was  alone  in  his  opinion,  which  is  unlikely,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  uncritical  obeisance  so  often  rendered  to  the  muse  of  history 
had  created  something  of  a  backlash.  That  there  was  a  widespread  disen¬ 
chantment  with  history,  as  it  was  being  written  at  that  time,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  neither  Sidney  nor  the  several  critics  of  the  chronicle  tra¬ 
dition  seriously  doubted  the  ability  of  historians  to  recover  the  raw  record 
of  human  experience.  English  writers  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  avoided  the 
pyrrhonistic  malaise  common  enough  elsewhere,20  and  natural  enough  in 
an  age  when  scholarship  had  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  its  own  weaknesses  but  had  not  as  yet  achieved  a 
methodology  capable  of  restoring  its  self-confidence.  Blundeville,  for  in¬ 
stance,  apparently  saw  no  need  to  follow  Patrizi's  lead  so  far  as  to  include 
in  his  adaptation  the  latter's  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  ever  getting 
at  the  truth  about  the  past.21  For  him,  as  for  Sidney,  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  was  what  the  historian  should  do,  not  whether  he  could  do  it.  To 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  15.  Cf.  Bolton's  reference  to  the  onerous — and  presumably  dull — 
responsibility  of  the  historian  to  “turn  over  so  many  musty  Rolls,  so  many  dry, 
bloodless  chronicles  and  so  many  heavy  paced  Histories,"  Hypercritica,  in  Spingarn 
(ed.).  Critical  Essays,  I,  96.  17.  Defence,  p.  20;  cf.  p.  6. 

18.  The  problem  of  mutability  will  be  treated  in  chap,  xi,  below. 

19.  Defence,  p.  15. 

20.  See  Paul  Hazard,  La  crise  de  la  conscience  europeene  (Paris,  1935). 

21.  Dialogue  V.  Blundeville  took  his  material  mainly  from  VI,  and  VIII-X. 
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both,  history  appeared  in  the  truncated  image  of  res  gestae,  but  whereas 
Blundeville  sought  something  not  unlike  what  Hayward  and  Bacon  were 
able  to  attempt  in  the  way  of  political  analysis,  Sidney  must  have  had  in 
mind  writers  of  strictly  narrative  history,  only  a  little  better  than  the 
"chronographers"  whom  Nash  accused  of  writing  “nothing  but  of  May¬ 
ors  and  Sheriffs,  and  the  dear  year  and  the  great  frost/'22 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  chronicles,  coupled  with  Sidney's 
suggestion  that  poets  were  better  equipped  to  elucidate  the  past,  may  well 
explain  why  would-be  historians,  the  authors  of  the  Mirror  for  Magis¬ 
trates,  for  example,  and,  more  ambitiously,  Samuel  Daniel  and  Michael 
Drayton,  turned  from  the  conventional  chronicle  form  to  poetical  history. 
(Dare  I  say  that  they  went  from  bad  to  verse?)  Be  that  as  it  may — poetical 
expression  could  serve  more  than  one  purpose  in  an  age  much  given  to 
it — the  fact  is  that,  in  the  relatively  brief  period  of  its  floruit,  poetical  his¬ 
tories  did  reveal  some  attempt  to  add  thought  as  well  as  entertainment 
to  the  bald  narratives  of  the  chronicles.  The  pedestrian  verse  of  the  Mirror 
tends  to  obscure  an  apparently  sincere  effort  to  underscore  the  lessons 
implied  in  the  prose  histories  and  even,  in  a  measure,  to  justify  the  ways  of 
Providence  and  Fortune  to  a  morally  responsible  mankind.25  But  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  Daniel,  by  far  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  lot,  turned 
in  his  later  years  from  his  unfinished  verse  history  of  the  fifteenth-century 
civil  wars  to  a  less  ambitious  prose  history  of  England  in  which  he  not 
only  demonstrated  that  chronicles,  even  admittedly  secondhand  chronicles 
like  his  own,  could  be  made  the  medium  for  fresh  insights,  but  that  they 
need  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  past  politics.24  If,  however,  the  verse 
histories  added  a  dimension  of  thought  to  the  standard  narrative,  they  did 
nothing  to  alter  its  almost  exclusively  political  character;  nor  do  their 
didactic  ruminations  add  appreciably  to  the  kind  of  causes  Ascham  and 
Blundeville  believed  the  historan  should  look  for:  those,  that  is,  which 
stem  from  the  essentially  moral  decisions  of  individuals  within  the  limits 
set  by  Providence  or  fortune. 

Since  they  failed  as  histories,  the  verse  histories  failed  also  to  exem¬ 
plify  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of  history's  relation  to  poetry. 
The  problem,  in  fact,  continued  to  confuse  thinking  about  the  nature  of 
historical  interpretation.  Until  Bacon  was  able  to  offer  a  more  satisfactory 
theoretical  solution  to  the  problem,  a  practical  solution  was  arrived  at  in 

22.  Pierce  Penniless  (1592)  in  Complete  Works,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  3  vols.  (Lon¬ 
don,  1884),  II,  62.  23.  See  Levy,  Historical  Thought,  pp.  212-18. 

24.  See  chaps.  3  and  9  for  more  extended  discussion  of  Daniel. 
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a  typical  Renaissance  compromise:  poetry  was  simply  separated  from 
history  and  its  claim  to  a  superior  interpretive  function  confined  to  the 
legendary  past.  So  it  was  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  entire  body  of  legendary 
history  came  to  be  relaxed  to  poets  and  romancers,  leaving  the  docu- 
mentable  past  to  the  unquestioned  jurisdiction  of  historians. 

Already,  in  1390,  Spenser  had  made  this  distinction  explicit.  In  a  letter 
to  Ralegh,  he  distinguished  sharply  between  what  he  called  a  "poet  his¬ 
torical"  and  a  "historiographer."  The  latter  is  clearly  bound  by  facts  and 
the  chronological  course  of  events;  the  former  need  pay  little,  if  any, 
attention  to  either.25  He,  himself,  chose  to  use  the  legendary  material 
handed  down  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  a  quasi-historical  basis  for 
the  Faerie  Queene.  But  he  considered  himself  privileged,  as  a  poet,  to  do 
anything  he  wanted  with  it.  He  did  not  believe  Geoffrey's  stories.26  He  else¬ 
where  specifically  rejected  the  notion  that  Britain  was  founded  by  Brutus 
the  Trojan;  and  he  was  far  too  good  an  antiquary  to  take  the  Arthurian 
legends  at  their  face  value.  Yet  he  saw  in  those  stories  something  of  value 
as  metahistory,  something  which  could  be  used  not  only,  as  he  put  it,  "to 
fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person,"  but  in  the  career  of  Arthur, 
to  symbolize  the  greatness  of  the  Elizabethan  heritage  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  Tudor  England.  This  was  the  true  province  and  function  of 
the  "poet  historical."  It  involved  a  kind  of  interpretive  treatment  of 
the  nation's  past — and  future — which  transcended  objective  fact,  which 
could  make  use  of  legend  with  impunity  and  even  embroider  upon 
it  as  the  author's  purposes  dictated.  But  he  also  recognized,  and  more 
clearly  than  most  scholars  of  his  day,  that  poetic  history  is  likely  to 
be  an  untrustworthy  source  for  historical  fact.  His  efforts  to  reconstruct 
the  early  history  of  Ireland  had  taught  him  to  distrust  "the  remembrance 
of  bards,"  with  all  the  willful  distortions  that  it  perpetuated.27 

By  the  end  of  the  Tudor  period  the  relation  of  history  to  poetry  had 
ceased,  in  fact,  to  present  an  insurmountable  problem  for  serious  scholars. 
Ralegh,  for  example,  took  it  for  granted  that  "historians  do  borrow  of 
poets,  not  only  much  of  their  ornament,  but  somewhat  of  their  substance" 
since  historical  records  are  often  too  insufficient  or  unreliable  for  his¬ 
torians  to  "discover  the  passions"  which  had  set  "notorious  actions"  on 
foot.28  But  he  had  come  to  realize  also  that  such  borrowing  was  nothing 

25.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  ed.  J.  C.  Smith  (Oxford,  1909),  III, 
485-87.  26.  Thomas  Kendrick,  British  Antiquity  (Cambridge,  1950),  126-32. 

27.  A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  (written  1596,  first  published  1633),  ed. 
W.  L.  Renwick  (Oxford,  1970),  p.  39.  28.  History  of  the  World,  II,  xxi,  6. 
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more  than  exercising  the  duty  of  interpretation  for  which,  even  if  it  be 
by  conjecture,  the  historian  remained  primarily  responsible. 

But  historians — or,  more  accurately,  antiquaries,  for  it  was  they  rather 
than  the  chroniclers  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultural  context  of 
their  studies — were  beginning  to  recognize  how  poets  had  actually  served 
in  the  transmission  of  knowledge,  especially  historical  knowledge.  Al¬ 
though  the  tradition  persisted  that  poets  and/or  orators  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  fallen  mankind  to  civilized  life,  inferences  drawn 
from  antiquarian  research  and  supported  by  observation  of  the  "wild" 
Irish  and  the  savage  societies  in  the  new  world  suggested  that  the  facts 
were  a  bit  different  and  not  necessarily  complimentary  to  poets.  Ancient 
poets  were  probably  not  unlike  Irish  and  Welsh  bards  who  passed  on  an 
exceedingly  flexible  oral  tradition,  which  achieved  literary  form,  as  Spen¬ 
ser  recognized,  only  long  after  the  things  they  sang  about  had  taken 
place.29 

Selden,  the  epitome  of  seventeenth  century  antiquarian  scholarship, 
declared  all  poetic  history  mere  "bardic  imposture,"  little  better  than 
fiction.  The  attitude  of  friendly,  at  times  amused  condescension  with 
which  he  approached  the  task  of  annotating  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  the 
most  ambitious  of  the  poetical  histories  to  appear  in  Renaissance  England, 
indicates  that  he  had  indeed  separated  history  from  poetry  and  that  em¬ 
pirical  research  must  remain  the  final  court  of  historical  appeal,  no  matter 
how  worthwhile  a  poet's  work  might  be  as  literature.50 

But  it  was  Bacon  who  came  closer  to  settling  the  question  by  treating 
history,  poetry,  and  philosophy  within  the  context  of  his  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  all  knowledge.  He  assumed  that  the 
philosopher  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  exercise  man's  faculty  of  rea¬ 
son  held,  by  virtue  of  this  special  responsibility,  a  position  of  superiority 
among  the  interpreters  of  experience;  but  he  also  recognized,  in  his  own 
ruminations  on  the  past,  that  historical  thought  could  not  be  contained  in 
any  strict  categorical  limitations,  that  history  in  fact  encompassed  the 
totality  of  experience  and  that  any  exclusive  claims  of  the  poet  or  the 
philosopher  were  highly  artificial.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  more  clearly  than  any  Englishman  had  ever  done  hitherto  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  myths  in  the  history  of  culture  and  the  potential  ability  of  the 
historical  imagination,  the  faculty  most  nearly  akin  to  Spenser's  concept 

29.  View  of  Ireland,  pp.  39,  53-6. 

30.  Illustrations  on  the  First  Eighteen  Songs  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 
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of  the  "poet  historical/'  to  penetrate  that  cloudy  region.  Bacon's  theory  of 
history  stands  as  a  landmark  on  the  borderline  between  Renaissance  and 
early  modern  historical  thought. 

The  nonpolitical  past  in  Bacon's  theory  of  history 

Surveying  the  state  of  historical  scholarship  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  Bacon  noted  with  concern  that,  in  contrast  to  political  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history,  both  of  which  were  "extant,"  no  "history  of  learning  and 
the  arts"  then  existed.31  Without  it,  he  said,  "the  history  of  the  world  is 
like  the  statue  of  Polyphemus  without  the  eye,  that  feature  being  left  out 
which  most  marks  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  person."  Certain  aspects  of 
such  a  history  had,  he  admitted,  been  touched  in  special  works  written  by 
"the  jurisconsults,  the  mathematicians,  the  rhetoricians,  the  philosophers" 
and  in  "some  barren  relations  touching  the  invention  of  arts  of  usages"; 
but  "a  just  story  of  learning"  was  still  lacking.32  If  by  such  a  history  Bacon 
meant  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly  work,  he  was  right  enough,  though 
the  impression  he  gives  is  likely  to  exaggerate  the  fact.  Certainly  no  such 
comprehensive  work  had  appeared  in  England  by  the  time  Bacon  first 
made  this  judgment.  (The  words  quoted  above  are  from  the  De  Augmen¬ 
ts  Scientiarum,  but  the  idea  is  already  there  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  1605). 

Not  that  the  history  of  culture — and  in  a  sense  broader  than  Bacon 
might  have  thought  strictly  necessary  for  his  "history  of  learning  and  the 
arts" — had  been  totally  ignored.  Nor  had  there  been  any  lack  of  interest 
among  English  readers  in  the  customs  and  institutions,  the  ideas,  beliefs, 
and  superstitions  which  constitute  the  history  of  a  society  considered  as  a 
collectivity.  Long  before  Bacon  was  writing,  Polydore  Vergil  had  intro¬ 
duced  English  readers  to  a  rich  and  curious  mixture  of  anthropology, 
cultural  history,  and  mythology  in  his  De  Inventoribus  Rerum,  the 
abridged  English  translation  of  which  appeared  in  1546.33  But  both  Poly¬ 
dore  and  his  readers  were  probably  more  interested  in  the  mythology 
than  in  the  sporadic  comments  that  he  allowed  himself  to  make  on  the 
history  of  actual  customs  and  beliefs.  Vives  had  made  available  to  the 
more  scholarly  reader  a  penetrating  critique  of  ancient  and  medieval 

31.  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  Works,  VIII,  418. 

32.  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  Works,  VI,  183;  cf.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  418. 

33.  An  Abridgement  of  the  notable  worke  of  Polidore  Vergile  (London,  1546)  STC 
24654. 
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learning,74  the  frequent  references  to  which  in  the  works  of  the  more 
thoughtful  of  English  writers  attest  to  an  influence  perhaps  more  deep 
than  wide.  Among  native  English  writers,  however,  the  pickings  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  slim  prior  to  the  close  of  the  century.  John  Bale  had  made,  in 
Latin,  a  purely  biographical  and  in  the  earliest  parts  purely  legendary 
approach  to  the  history  of  English  letters;  William  Baldwin  had  compiled 
an  apparently  popular  history  of  philosophy  which  went  little  farther  than 
the  medieval  "diets  and  sayings"  genre;  and  Stephen  Batman  undertook, 
in  his  Golden  Book  of  the  Leaden  Goddes  (1577),  to  create  a  pantheon  in 
the  tradition  of  Boccaccio's  Genealogia  Deorum ,75  None  of  these  works 
reveals  any  sense  of  development,  nor  do  they  rise  above  individual  in¬ 
stances  to  what  Bacon  was  to  refer  to  as  "man  congregate."  Even  if  we 
were  to  add  the  massive  additions  made  to  the  sources  of  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  history  by  Richard  Hakluyt's  collection  of  the  records  of  exploration 
and  John  Foxe's  equally  remarkable  compilation  of  the  "monuments"  of 
church  history,76  even  if  (still  more  questionably)  we  were  to  include  the 
ethnological  lore,  as  full  of  fancy  as  of  fact,  which  had  come  down  to 
Tudor  readers  in  various  forms  derived  from  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
cosmographers  and  updated  by  tales  from  the  New  World,77  the  picture 
would  still  be  indistinct  in  outline  and  lacking  in  the  unity  Bacon  had  in 
mind.  It  was  not  until  Bacon's  own  day  that  the  keen  but  unselective  in¬ 
terest  of  Renaissance  readers  in  the  data  of  social  and  cultural  history 
found  disciplined  expression  in  the  work  of  such  relatively  mature  anti¬ 
quarian  scholars  as  John  Selden,  as  well  as  in  that  of  such  more  or  less 
sophisticated  amateurs  as  Brerewood,  Purchas,  Hakewill,  and  Burton.7® 

34.  See  discussion  in  Norena,  Juan  Luis  Vives  (The  Hague,  1970),  pp.  157-67. 

35.  John  Bale,  Scriptorum  illustrium  majoris  Britanniae  (Basle,  1557-59) ;  William 
Baldwin,  A  Treatise  of  Morall  Phylosophie,  Contaynyng  the  Sayinges  of  the  Wyse 
(London,  1547),  STC  1253,  enlarged  by  Paulfreyman  in  successive  editions  from  1564; 
Batman,  STC  1583.  According  to  Rossi  (Bacon,  p.  253),  T.  Stanley's  The  History  of 
Philosophy  containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Discourses  of  the  Philosophers 
of  every  Sect  (1659-60)  can  claim  to  be  the  first  English  history  of  philosophy. 

36.  Richard  Haklyut's  The  Principal  Navigations  Voiages  and  Discoveries  of  the 
English  Nation  first  appeared  in  1589  and  was  enlarged  in  1598.  Foxe's  Acts  and 
Monuments  first  appeared  in  1563,  enlarged  in  1570. 

37.  Much  of  this  material,  like  so  much  of  the  more  exotic  fare  upon  which 
Elizabethans  fared,  came  to  them  in  translation.  E.g.  William  Watreman's  translation 
of  Boemus's  ambitious  cosmology  entitled  The  Pardle  of  Fascions  (1555),  or  Muen- 
ster's  Treaty se  of  the  Newe  India  (1553)  and  Peter  Martyr's  The  Decades  of  the 
Newe  Worlde  (1555),  both  translated  by  Richard  Eden. 

38.  Edward  Brerewood,  Enquiries  Touching  the  Diversity  of  Languages  and  Re¬ 
ligions  (1614);  Samuel  Purchas,  Purchas  his  pilgrimages,  or  relations  of  the  world 
and  the  religions  observed  in  all  ages  and  places  discovered  (1613).  Robert  Burton 
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Once  again,  however,  it  is  the  use  that  English  scholars  made  of  this 
kind  of  history  that  is  important  rather  than  any  attempts  to  compile  it. 
As  we  shall  see  in  subsequent  chapters,  insights  of  some  significance  were 
gained  into  both  the  nature  and  development  of  culture  in  the  course  of 
discussions  relating  to  the  church,  the  law,  the  language,  and  the  course 
of  civilization.  Indeed,  by  the  early  seventeenth  century,  historical  schol¬ 
arship  and  the  sense  of  history  it  embodied,  had  both  outdistanced  the 
theories  of  history  still  current.  Circumstance  interacted  with  humanism 
to  create  a  generation  of  scholars  who  were  able  to  proceed  for  practical 
purposes  on  the  assumption  that  history  was  an  autonomous  discipline 
and  one  that  enjoyed  a  license  to  explore  the  entire  range  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  Social  and  cultural  history  continued,  however,  to  be  neglected 
in  the  meager  body  of  Tudor  historical  theory. 

So  it  was  not  until  Bacon  undertook  to  clarify  all  forms  of  historical 
learning  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  give  nonpolitical  history  a  place 
of  its  own.  This  he  accomplished  in  the  course  of  his  effort  to  reorganize 
all  learning  and  reorient  it  toward  the  service  of  man's  earthly  existence. 
His  reassessment  of  knowledge  required  him  to  find  a  place  in  his  scheme 
of  things  for  appeals  of  all  sorts  to  experience.  Although  he  asserted  the 
preeminence  of  state  history  (“Civil  History,  properly  considered")  in 
dignity  and  authority  and  warned  of  the  corresponding  difficulty  of  inter¬ 
preting  it,39  he  made  room  specifically  for  a  “history  of  learning  and  the 
arts,"  for  ecclesiastical  history,  for  poetical  history,  and,  by  implication 
if  not  otherwise,  for  the  history  of  all  the  other  acts,  thoughts,  and  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  mankind.  Even  though,  in  his  own  relatively  brief  forays  into 
the  formal  writing  of  history,  he  continued  to  comply  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance  prejudice  in  favor  of  political  history,40  he  found  it  necessary  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  “great  instauration"  by  subjecting  traditional 
scholarship  to  a  radically  historical  critique.  He  no  doubt  still  thought  of 
history  as  a  formal  literary  genre,  the  finished  product  of  investigation; 
but  the  actual  use  he  made  of  it  shows  that  he  envisaged  for  it  a  broadly 
comprehensive  role. 

blended  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  data  on  cultural  history  into  his  massive 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (1612).  George  Hakewill's  Apologie  will  be  discussed  in 
chap.  11. 

39.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  421.  On  the  philosophical  basis  of  Bacon's  theory  of 
history,  see  J.  C.  Morrison,  "Philosophy  and  History  in  Bacon,"  /HI,  XXXVIII  (1977), 
586-606. 

40.  See  especially  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII  (1622),  ed.  F.  J. 
Levy  (New  York,  1972).  Fussner  notes  (Historical  Revolution,  pp.  269-70)  the  impor¬ 
tance  Bacon  attaches  to  economic  considerations  in  this  work. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Bacon  was  entirely  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  his¬ 
tory  as  a  discipline.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  trapped 
in  an  artificial  system  of  classification.  He  had,  in  particular,  to  make 
Procrustean  adjustments  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traditional  psy¬ 
chology  which  identified  history  with  memory,  poetry  with  imagination, 
and  philosophy  with  reason.41  While  this  identification  of  history  and  the 
faculty  of  memory  made  it  theoretically  possible  for  him  to  make  the  his¬ 
torian  a  custodian  of  virtually  all  knowledge,  it  could  also  imply  that  the 
historian  dealt  only  with  the  raw  materials  of  experience  which,  to  serve 
any  purpose  higher  than  mere  curiosity,  had  to  be  refined  by  philosophical 
and/ or  imaginative  interpretation.  Considered  as  "factors  and  merchants" 
of  facts,42  historians  could  hardly  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  philoso¬ 
phers,  whose  function  is  to  give  rational  organization  to  those  facts,  or 
poets  who  are  presumably  able  to  read  between  the  lines.  This  would  seem 
to  have  left  things  pretty  much  where  Sidney  left  them. 

These  pronouncements  should  not,  however,  be  taken  entirely  at  their 
face  value.  Even  a  mind  as  impatient  of  traditional  formulas  as  Bacon's 
felt  constrained  to  employ  time-honored  categories  even  when  they  were 
clearly  unsuited  to  the  main  thrust  of  his  thought.  At  most,  it  meant  merely 
that  he  sought  to  distinguish  between  the  historian  serving  in  his  capacity 
as  researcher  from  the  historian  serving  as  interpreter — very  much  as  he 
tried  to  separate  the  investigative  and  interpretive  aspects  of  scientific 
research.  But  he  knew  more  about  history  than  about  science,  even  though 
he  may  have  cared  less  about  it.  His  own  use  of  history  belied  any  such 
arbitrary  distinction.  History  in  the  broadest  sense,  both  civil  and  natural, 
he  considered  the  custodian  of  experience,  and  experience  the  well-spring 
of  philosophy.43  Categories  that  separated  history  from  philosophy,  as 
memory  from  reason,  were  therefore  bound  to  be  artificial. 

And  Bacon  knew  it.  At  one  point  he  argued  against  all  arbitrary  classi¬ 
fication  of  intellectual  activity.  He  referred  respectfully  to  "one  of  the 
moderns"  who  had  criticized  the  ancient  emphasis  on  the  faculties  of 
memory,  imagination,  and  reason  to  the  neglect  of  "the  Thinking  Fac¬ 
ulty":  "for  he  who  remembers  or  recollects,  thinks;  he  who  imagines, 
thinks,  he  who  reasons,  thinks."44  This  may  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired 
as  psychology,  but,  had  it  been  pursued,  it  could  have  extricated  Bacon 

41.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  407.  Cf.  Advancment,  VI,  182. 

42.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  407-8.  43.  Morrison. 

44.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  453-54.  On  the  psychological  aspect  of  Bacon's  work, 
see  G.  H.  Nadel,  "History  as  Psychology  in  Francis  Bacon's  Theory  of  History," 
History  and  Theory,  V  (No.  3,  1966),  275-78. 
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from  an  unworkable  system  of  categories.  The  fact  is  that  Bacon  found 
it  necessary  in  practice,  in  his  organization  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  his 
own  use  of  historical  data,  to  violate  the  distinction  expressed  in  his  own 
categories.  The  result  was  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  imagination  and  rea¬ 
son  in  matters  historical  and  to  expand  that  of  memory  so  as  to  include, 
for  most  normal  purposes,  all  explanation  of  the  past,  whether  interpretive 
or  purely  substantive.  Thus,  the  history  of  philosophy  itself,  so  central  to 
Bacon's  critique  of  traditional  learning,  falls  clearly  within  the  province  of 
his  "history  of  learning  and  the  arts."45 

As  for  poetry,  the  special  mouthpiece  of  imagination,  to  which  Sidney 
had  by  implication  left  most  of  what  might  pass  for  interpretive  insight. 
Bacon  comes  close  to  denying  it  any  real  place  at  all  in  historical  thought, 
strictly  considered.  All  three  divisions  of  poetry  are,  to  be  sure,  related  to 
history  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  do  comment  upon  experience.  But 
for  Bacon  the  relationship  is  indirect:  "Narrative  Poesy  is  mere  imitation 
of  History,  such  as  might  pass  for  real,  only  that  it  commonly  exaggerates 
things  beyond  probability.  Dramatic  Poesy  is  as  History  made  visible.  .  .  . 
Parabolic  Poesy  is  typical  History,  by  which  ideas  that  are  objects  of  the 
intellect  are  represented  in  forms  that  are  objects  of  the  sense."  Since  for 
Bacon  history  is,  like  natural  science,  fundamentally  a  matter  of  empirically 
discovered  fact,  whatever  interpretation  might  be  derived  from  it,  none 
of  these  divisions  except,  in  a  sense,  "Parabolic  Poesy,"  is  really  history. 
Poesy  is  at  best  metahistory,  though  Bacon  does  not  of  course  use  the 
term.  It  "seems  to  bestow  upon  human  nature  those  things  which  history 
denies  to  it;  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  with  the  shadows  of  things  when  the 
substance  cannot  be  obtained."  Where  "real  history"  tells  only  of  what 
has  actually  been,  and  must  therefore  set  limits  to  the  aspiring  spirit  of 
imaginative  man,  the  "Feigned  History"  of  the  poet  tells  of  what  might  or 
ought  to  have  been.  It  teaches  "magnanimity"  and  "morality,"  and  by 
inspiration  rather  than  by  examples  taken  directly  from  recorded  experi¬ 
ence.  It  has  about  it  an  element  of  divinity.46  "Parabolic  Poesy,"  on  the 
other  hand,  performs  a  different  function  more  closely  related  to  "real" 
history,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  Bacon  recognized  any  such  theo¬ 
retical  connection.  In  practice,  however,  he  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
the  pristine  wisdom  which,  he  believed,  the  ancients  had  preserved  in  the 
fables  and  myths  they  had  deliberately  set  in  figurative  terms  suitable  to 

45.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  419-20,  503;  cf.  Advancement,  VI,  119-20, 183-84,  234-35, 
332.  46.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  440-41;  Advancement,  VI,  203. 
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the  mind  of  a  primitive  people.  It  was  the  function  of  "Poesy  Parabolical" 
to  retell  and  embellish  these  myths.47 

When  Bacon  came  to  subdivide  what  he  considered  "real"  or  "true" 
history/8  his  traditional  categories  continued  to  give  him  trouble.  In  his 
later  work,  he  divided  history  into  two  main  categories,  "natural"  which 
"treats  of  the  deeds  and  work  of  nature,"  and  "civil"  which  deals  "with 
those  of  men."49  This  represented  an  advance  toward  the  idea  of  history 
as  a  seamless  web,  the  record  of  the  indivisible  experience  of  mankind. 
Whereas  in  the  earlier  form  of  his  argument  he  had  distinguished  "civil 
history"  from  "ecclesiastical"  and  "literary,"50  he  had  now  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  all  three  overlapped  and  together  constituted  the  comprehensive 
story  of  civilization.  He  chose,  nonetheless,  to  maintain  the  distinction 
within  this  broad  history  of  man  between  civil  history  "properly  consid¬ 
ered"  (i.e.,  essentially  political  history),  ecclesiastical  history,  and  literary 
history. 

His  "literary  history,"  however,  remained  ambiguous.  He  expanded 
it  to  read  "history  of  learning  and  the  arts,"51  the  arts  meaning  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  the  arts  mechanical  having  been  left  in  the  category  of  natural 
history.  (It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  "learning"  and  "letters" 
were  terms  then  customarily  used  in  senses  less  restricted  than  would  be 
the  case  today  and  bore  often  a  connotation  not  unlike  the  modern  concept 
of  high  culture.)52  But  the  mechanical  arts  naturally  involved  activities 
that,  even  in  Bacon's  own  day,  might  have  been  considered  part  of  any  his¬ 
tory  of  learning.  Their  history  was  one  of  experiments  which  formed  one 
part  of  that  same  element  of  experience  for  which  history  bore  a  total  and 
final  responsibility;55  distinguishing  these  experiments  from  other  works 
of  men  seems  to  have  troubled  Bacon.  "An  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "has  long 
been  prevalent,  that  art  is  something  different  from  nature,  and  things 
artificial  different  from  things  natural,"  the  evil  result  having  been  that 
writers  on  natural  history  have  confined  their  attention  to  plants,  animals, 
and  minerals,  "omitting  all  mention  of  the  experiments  of  mechanical 
arts,"  the  essential  factor  of  human  intellect  and  initiative.54  Certainly  the 
mechanical  arts,  as  he  described  them,  included  such  things — not  only 

47.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  442  ff;  cf.  Advancement,  VI,  204-6.  See  also  De  Sapientia 
Veterum.  48.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  440.  49.  Ibid.,  409. 

50.  Advancement,  VI,  183.  51.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  418-19. 

52.  Fliigel,  "Bacon's  Historia  Literarum,"  Anglia,  XXI  (1899),  259-88. 

53.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  410. 

54.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  410. 
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inventions  and  experiments,  but  also  paintings,  sculpture,  and  music — as 
would  today  be  considered  part  of  the  history  of  culture.  But,  for  Bacon, 
these  things  still  involved  the  work  of  technicians  and  as  such  must  be 
brought  once  more  within  the  scope  of  natural  philosophy.  "History  me¬ 
chanical"  had  therefore  to  be  classified  with  "natural  history"  even 
though  it  clearly  comprised  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  men.55 

A  similar  difficulty  arose  from  Bacon's  separation  of  "literary"  history 
and  "ecclesiastical."  The  latter  had,  of  course,  established  itself  as  a  vir¬ 
tually  autonomous  specialty.  Had  there  been  any  doubt  on  that  score,  the 
controversies  of  the  Reformation  years  should  certainly  have  dispelled 
them.  Yet  Bacon  must  have  seen  that  church  history  of  necessity  included 
much  that  would  also  pertain  to  a  history  of  learning,  and  vice  versa.  Like 
Hooker  and  the  more  historically  minded  of  the  Anglican  apologists, 
he  did  make  a  distinction  between  historia  sacra  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
between  the  history  of  the  "visible  church"  and  the  "history  of  prophecy" 
and  of  "Divine  Judgment  or  Providence,"56  thereby  opening  the  temporal 
history  of  the  church  to  the  same  kind  of  empirical  examination  he  pro¬ 
jected  for  other  types  of  history.  But  ecclesiastical  history  remained,  in  his 
scheme,  artificially  separated  from  the  history  of  learning. 

Still,  even  as  he  described  it,  a  history  of  learning  and  the  arts  would 
reach  into  nearly  every  corner  of  the  documentable  past  not  clearly  pre¬ 
empted  by  history  as  res  gestae.  It  would,  he  wrote,  be  so  projected  as  to 
"inquire  and  collect  out  of  the  records  of  all  time  what  kinds  of  learning 
and  arts  have  flourished  in  what  ages  and  regions  of  the  world."  It  would 
trace  their  development,  diffusion,  and  subsequent  fortunes:  "Their  an¬ 
tiquities,  their  progresses,  their  migrations  .  .  .  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  globe;  and  again  their  decay,  disappearances,  and  revivals."  It  would 
also  examine  the  "controversies  in  which  learned  men  have  been  engaged" 
and  the  "principal  authors,  books,  schools,  successions,  academies,  col¬ 
leges,  orders, — in  a  word,  everything  which  relates  to  the  state  of  learn¬ 
ing."57  It  would,  moreover,  relate  these  materials  to  their  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  milieu,  to  "the  characters  of  the  several  regions  and  peoples ;  their 
natural  dispositions,  whether  apt  and  suited  for  the  study  of  learning,  or 

55.  See  Paolo  Rossi,  Philosophy,  Technology  and  the  Arts  in  the  Early  Modern  Era, 
trans.  Salvator  Attanasio  (New  York,  1970),  pp.  118-121.  For  the  place  of  music  and 
the  representative  arts  in  Bacon's  scheme  for  a  natural  history,  see  ibid.,  p.  378  and 
De  Augmentis,  IX,  46  (the  reference  here  is  to  painting  and  music  as  among  the 
"Arts  of  Pleasure,"  a  category  not  included  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning). 

56.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  435-37.  On  Hooker,  see  below,  chap.  6. 

57.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  419-20;  cf.  Advancement,  VI,  183-84. 
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unfitted  and  indifferent  to  it;  the  accidents  of  the  times,  whether  adverse  or 
propitious  to  science;  the  emulations  and  infusions  of  different  religions; 
the  enmity  or  partiality  of  the  laws," 58  to  those  very  things,  in  short,  which 
spanned  his  own  classifications  of  historical  knowledge,  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  history  of  learning  from  a  mere  survey  of  the  great  books,  and 
which  allowed  it  to  approach  within  hailing  distance  of  a  genuine  history 
of  culture.  The  great  books  remained  the  core  of  this  history  of  learning, 
and  they  were  to  be  studied  in  themselves,  not  through  commentators. 
But  the  end  product  was  to  be  something  which  transcended  the  texts 
themselves;  for,  by  "observing  their  arguments,  style,  and  method,  the 
Literary  Spirit  of  the  age  may  be  charmed  as  it  were  from  the  dead."  What 
interested  Bacon  was  not  primarily  bonae  literae  which  a  decadent  human¬ 
ism  had,  he  felt,  cultivated  as  an  end  in  itself,  valuing  words  more  than 
matter,  "copie  more  than  weight,"59  but  rather  literature  considered  as 
those  writings  which  comprised  the  relevant  wisdom  of  the  ages.  It  was 
this,  the  light  it  cast  upon  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  that  gave 
Bacon's  history  of  learning  and  the  arts  the  utility  which  he  believed  his¬ 
tory  must  possess  in  order  to  justify  its  existence. 

Like  those  among  the  earlier  generations  of  English  humanists  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  importance  of  applying  learning  to  contemporary  life,  like 
those,  in  other  words,  from  whose  influence  he  was  in  fact  drawing  much 
of  his  inspiration,  whether  he  cared  to  admit  it  or  not.  Bacon  insisted  upon 
a  learning  that  would  be  usefully  applied.  His  history  of  learning  would, 
he  hoped,  "very  greatly  assist  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  learned  men  in  the 
use  and  administration  of  learning."  This  was  a  utility  very  different  from 
that  to  be  expected  from  "politic"  history.  It  depended,  not  primarily  on 
"example,"  but  on  the  more  general,  cumulative,  and  time-oriented  notion 
of  "experience."60  It  stemmed  from  a  soil  made  fertile  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes  by  the  labors  of  philosophers  and  the  inventive  responses  of 
men  to  the  circumstances  of  their  existence. 

The  use  and  "administration"  of  learning  was,  of  course.  Bacon's  pri¬ 
mary  concern,  not  the  history  of  learning  per  se ;  and  he  was  willing 
enough  to  leave  any  systematic  investigation  to  others,  preferring  to  de¬ 
vote  his  efforts  as  a  practicing  historian  to  "Civil  History,  properly  so 
called,  whereof  the  dignity  and  authority  are  preeminent  among  human 
writing."  But  his  "great  instauration"  depended  on  a  complete  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  learning;  and  that,  in  turn,  involved  a  historical  critique  of  the 

58.  Cf.  Advancement,  VI,  332.  59.  Ibid.,  pp.  119-20. 

60.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  420. 
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entire  tradition  of  Western  philosophy.  Since  he  was  challenging  the  direc¬ 
tion  learning  had  taken  rather  than  its  truth  or  even,  within  its  limita¬ 
tions,  its  methods,61  he  had  to  treat  it  historically  rather  than  logically, 
to  show,  that  is,  how  learning  had  been  led  astray  by  the  circumstances  of 
history  rather  than  to  debate  with  it  on  its  own  timeless  ground.  The 
consequent  historicist  current  of  his  argument  drew  him  inevitably  to  in¬ 
tellectual  history,  and  of  a  kind  both  broader  and  deeper  than  what  he 
seems  to  have  contemplated  in  theory.62 

Bacon's  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophy  remained  fragmentary, 
it  is  true,  and  strictly  ancillary  to  his  program  for  the  general  reform  of 
learning.  Nor  did  it  quite  meet  the  standard  of  objectivity  he  set  in  his 
more  theoretical  work:  "not  wasting  time,  after  the  manner  of  critics,  in 
praise  and  blame,  but  simply  narrating  the  facts  historically,  with  but 
slight  intermixture  of  private  judgment."63 

He  inquired  of  the  Greco-Roman  philosophers  how  each  had  contributed 
to  a  genuine  natural  philosophy  and  to  the  exploitation  of  knowledge  in 
the  interests  of  human  life.  He  found,  for  example,  more  to  be  said  for  the 
pre-Socratics  than  for  Plato  and  Aristotle  who,  though  greater  thinkers, 
had,  he  felt,  begun  that  misdirection  of  scholarship  which  afflicted  West¬ 
ern  society  ever  since.  He  recognized,  however,  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a  "living  influence,"64  rather  than  with  isolated  examples  and  that  it  had 
been  determined  by  the  character  of  society  at  various  epochs.  He  wanted 
especially  to  show  that  Greek  philosophy  was  conditioned  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  its  age  and  could  not  be  considered  in  absolute,  supra- 
temporal  terms.65  But  he  also  explained  the  relative  neglect  of  natural 
philosophy  with  reference  to  the  conditions  that  shaped  the  "administra¬ 
tion  of  learning"  under  the  influence  of  theology  in  the  medieval  period, 
and  in  more  recent  times  under  the  influence  of  humanism.66 

Not  unlike  present-day  students  of  the  history  of  thought.  Bacon  saw 
that  a  distinction  had  to  be  made  between  the  history  of  philosophy  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  story  of  formulated  concepts  or  "unit  ideas,"  as  Lovejoy 
called  them,  and  the  history  of  thought  considered  in  terms  of  goals,  meth- 

61.  The  Refutation  of  Philosophies  ( Redargutio  Philosophiarum,  1608)  in  The 
Philosophy  of  Francis  Bacon,  ed.  and  trans  Benjamin  Farrington  (Liverpool,  1964), 
p.  no;  see  also  Farrington's  comment,  p.  26. 

62.  See  especially  his  earlier  writings:  The  Masculine  Birth  of  Time  ( Temporis 

Partus  Masculus,  1603);  Thoughts  and  Conclusions  ( Cogitata  et  Visa,  1.607),  PP- 
76-88  especially;  Refutation,  pp.  109-17.  All  the  above  in  The  Philosophy  of  Francis 
Bacon.  See  also  Paoli  Rossi,  Francis  Bacon:  From  Magic  to  Science  (Chicago,  1968), 
pp.  44  ff.  63.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  420.  64.  Farrington,  p.  35. 

65.  Rossi,  p.  46.  66.  Advancement,  VI,  143  ff. 
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ods,  and  habits,  or,  in  other  words,  the  approaches  made  to  problems  and 
the  sociopsychological  factors  that  influenced  them.  The  necessary  critique 
of  traditional  philosophies  must.  Bacon  argued,  deal  not  so  much  with  the 
internal  anatomy  of  philosophical  systems  as  with  the  conditions  in  which 
those  systems  had  arisen,  or,  as  he  put  it,  not  so  much  with  “the  essence 
of  things/''  as  with  “external  signs."67 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  Bacon's  doctrine  of  “signs"  from  his 
treatment  of  the  “causes"  of  the  neglect  of  natural  philosophy  or  from  the 
“Idols,"  those  “deepest  fallacies  of  the  human  mind,"68  which  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  same  end.  Together,  however,  they  constituted  a  crude  but 
reasonably  effective  methodological  framework  for  a  critical  review,  not 
only  of  the  present  state  of  learning,  but  of  its  entire  history.  His  well- 
known  “Idols" — of  the  “Tribe,"  the  “Cave,"  the  “Marketplace,"  and  the 
“Theatre" — were  aberrations  of  the  individual  mind,  the  product  of  ten¬ 
dencies  universally  present  in  human  nature.69  “Signs,"  on  the  other  hand, 
represent  “the  shortcomings  of  an  epoch."70  Each  period  in  the  history  of 
learning  (and  it  is  noteworthy  how  much  a  matter  of  course  it  was  for 
Bacon  to  identify  distinct  periods  in  that  history)  suffered  from  certain 
conditions  which  in  varying  ways  and  degrees  had  also  discouraged  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy.  Take  Greek  philosophy.  Bacon's  primary  target.  It  re¬ 
vealed  peculiar  characteristics  or  “signs"  which  led  it  consistently  away 
from  a  fruitful  investigation  of  nature.  To  understand  those  signs  it  was 
not  enough  to  analyze  the  ideas  propounded  by  the  Greeks.  One  must  ask 
“what  sort  of  people  were  they?"  For  they  were  a  nation  “always  precipi¬ 
tate  mentally  and  professorial  by  habit — two  characteristics  inimical  to 
wisdom  and  truth."71  Another  “sign"  was  the  “character  of  the  age  in 
which  philosophy  was  born,"  an  age  “that  bordered  on  fables,  was  poor 
in  historical  knowledge,"  and  lacked  knowledge  of  “two-thirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe."72  As  for  Aristotle  himself,  he  exemplified  certain  un¬ 
fortunate  “signs"  for  he  was  “of  an  impatient  and  intolerant  cast  of 
mind."73  The  philosophy  of  a  period  must  also  be  related  to  “its  fruit," 

67.  Refutation,  p.  109.  The  doctrine  of  signs,  first  stated  in  this  early  work,  was 
developed  later  in  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  iox  ff.  68.  De  Augmentis,  IX,  97. 

69.  Those  tendencies  were  nevertheless  capable  of  being  conditioned  by  the 
process  of  time:  the  "Idols  of  the  Market-Place"  have  "crept  into  the  understanding 
through  the  alliance  of  words  and  names."  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  86.  Levy  argues 
(Historical  Thought,  pp.  254-55)  that  Bacon's  theory  of  "idols"  might  have  served 
him  as  a  methodology  of  historical  criticism  had  he  applied  it  to  his  own  historical 
writings,  which  he  failed  to  do.  But  the  theory  does  appear  to  have  done  him  a 
similar  service  when  he  came  to  his  historical  critique  of  modern  learning. 

70.  Farrington,  p.  40.  71.  Refutation,  p.  109;  cf.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  101  ff. 

72.  Refutation,  p.  109.  75.  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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to  its  goals  and  its  success  or  failure  in  achieving  them,  measured  of  course, 
in  terms  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  "Fruits  and  works  are  as  it  were 
sponsors  and  sureties  for  the  truth  of  philosophy."74  Failure  could  be 
traced  not  only  to  the  universally  apparent  weaknesses  of  the  individual 
mind  and  the  intellectual  shortcomings  of  particular  epochs  but  to  other 
"causes"  also  operating  in  given  periods,  lack  of  support  for  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  kings  and  princes,  for  example,  or  the  distractions  of  con¬ 
fessional  conflict  and  politics.75 

From  what  has  been  said  it  should  be  clear  that  Bacon  attached  a  special 
importance  to  the  history  of  thought.  He  understood,  moreover,  that  such 
history  must  encompass  the  entire  mind  of  an  age.  Although  his  formal 
classification  of  the  "history  of  learning  and  the  arts"  did  not,  strictly 
speaking,  extend  quite  that  far,  the  context  of  his  argument  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning  clearly  does.  In  the  arcane  terminology  with  which 
he  sought  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  any  generally  accepted  language  for 
this  sort  of  discussion,  it  must  include  the  "Idols"  common  to  mankind, 
and  the  "signs"  of  a  particular  epoch.  It  might  also  include  the  myths  or 
"fables"  which,  he  recognized,  had  done  much  the  same  service  for  early 
societies  as  history  for  later  ones,  namely  that  of  providing  useful  ex¬ 
amples.76  (His  own  digressions  into  ancient  mythology,  unoriginal  as  they 
may  often  have  been,  reflect  nonetheless  a  feeling  remarkable  in  his  day 
for  the  social  function  of  myths.)77  It  must  also  be  capable  of  being  ra¬ 
tionalized  in  psychological  theory. 

Bacon  was  able,  moreover,  to  mark  off  the  collective  activities  of  a 
society,  and  its  "mind"  in  particular,  as  a  territory  legitimately  open  to 
historical  investigation.  He  saw  the  necessity,  as  he  put  it,  of  distinguishing 
between  "man  segregate"  and  "man  congregate,  or  in  society."  And,  in 
the  Machiavellian  tradition,  he  drew  the  corollary  distinction  between 
ethics  and  logic  as  the  studies  appropriate  to  man  in  his  private  capacity, 
and  "Civil  Knowledge"  (which  he  claimed  to  have  emancipated  from 
"Ethic")  as  that  more  pertinent  to  man  in  his  public,  collective  capacity.78 

74.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  105;  Refutation,  pp.  122  ff. 

75.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  110-2;  Advancement,  VI,  128-24,  146  ff,  391-92;  De 

Augmentis,  VIII,  103-5, 109-11, 127-28.  See  also  T.  K.  Rabb,  "Francis  Bacon  and  the 
Reform  of  Society,"  Action  and  Conviction  in  Early  Modern  Europe,  ed.  T.  K.  Rabb 
and  J.  E.  Seigel  (Princeton,  1969),  pp.  169-94.  76-  E)e  Augmentis,  VIII,  2 66. 

77.  De  Sapientia  Veterum  (1609).  On  the  importance  of  this  work,  see  F.  H. 
Anderson,  Francis  Bacon,  His  Career  and  Thought  (Los  Angeles,  1962),  p.  57;  Rossi, 
chap.  3;  Farrington,  pp.  48-50.  Cf.  C.  W.  Lemmi,  The  Classical  Dieties  in  Bacon  (Bal¬ 
timore,  1933).  78.  De  Augmentis,  IX,  60-61.  See  also  Nadel. 
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In  this  latter  respect,  what  he  termed  the  "culture  of  the  mind"  was  essen¬ 
tial.  Historians  of  "the  wiser  sort"  were  the  "best  doctors"  to  treat  the 
diseases  of  its  mind.  Their  success  depended,  it  is  true,  on  their  treatment 
of  individual  personalities — what,  for  example,  Livy  told  about  Scipio 
Africanus,  or  Tacitus  about  Nero,  or  Comines  about  Louis  XI,  or  Guicci¬ 
ardini  about  the  Emperor  Maximillian  and  the  Medici  popes.  But  the  full 
significance  of  such  accounts  could  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  related 
to  "the  entire  body  of  history."79 

The  purpose  of  historical  interpretation,  even  in  this  region  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  continued,  however,  to  be  dictated  by  reason  of  state  policy. 
Essential  as  the  history  of  thought  was  to  his  master  plan  for  the  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  learning.  Bacon  was  not  able  to  give  it  undivided  attention.  Such 
examples  as  the  historian  could  derive  from  a  study  of  personality — or, 
more  accurately,  of  personalities — could  illustrate  the  general  tendencies 
in  human  relationships  which,  once  recognized,  could  profitably  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  in  a  position  of  authority.  The  governor  could  then 
see  "how  affections  are  kindled  and  excited,  how  pacified  and  restored  . .  .  ; 
how  they  disclose  themselves,  though  repressed  and  concealed;  .  .  .  how 
they  are  enwrapped  one  within  another;  how  they  fight  and  encounter  one 
with  another,"  and,  finally,  "how  ...  to  set  affection  against  affection, 
and  to  use  the  aid  of  one  to  master  another."80  So  it  is  that  what  was 
signaled  as  a  study  of  the  mind  in  its  capacity  most  susceptible  to  histori¬ 
cal  investigation,  and  what  must  therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  be  related 
to  the  history  of  thought,  turns  out  also  to  be  the  psychological  basis  for 
a  science  of  politics. 

There  was  thus  some  ambiguity  in  Bacon's  handling  of  the  history  of 
societies  considered  as  a  whole,  especially  of  those  circumstances  which 
require  nonliterary  documentation  or  documentation  derived  from  frag¬ 
mentary  and  anonymous  remains.  It  was  not  that  he  had  any  difficulty 
conceiving  of  societies  in  their  totality  or  discerning  the  profile  of  an  age. 
His  mind  moved  readily,  almost  too  readily,  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  as  witness  his  shrewd,  if  biased,  estimate  of  Greek  history.  It 
was  simply  that  he  preferred  the  kind  of  documentation  which  was  likely 
to  point  more  directly  toward  the  history  of  ideas  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
political  action  on  the  other.  He  knew  better  than  most  that  the  materials 
pertinent  to  the  historian's  craft  match  the  infinite  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence  itself.  They  might,  he  noted,  even  include  such  undigested  and 

79.  Ibid.,  pp.  216-20.  80.  Ibid.,  pp.  220-21. 
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largely  impersonal  stuff  as  "genealogies,  annals,  titles,  monuments,  coins, 
proper  names  and  styles,  etymologies  of  words,  proverbs,  traditions, 
archives  and  instruments  as  well  public  as  private,  fragments  of  histories 
scattered  in  books  not  historical."81  These  were  the  materials  which  were 
already  being  worked  on  effectively  by  his  contemporary  Camden,  and 
which  already  enjoyed  the  attention  of  that  select  group  of  curious  minds 
who  had  achieved  a  measure  of  self-consciousness  in  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries.82  But  Bacon  did  not  conceive  of  them  as  pertaining  directly 
to  the  history  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Important  as  they  might  be  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  total  historical  context,  they  remained  a  subdivision  of  civil 
history,  more  narrowly  considered. 

As  "antiquities,"  they  could  at  best  constitute  only  "imperfect  history," 
as  distinct  from  such  more  satisfactorily  documentable — and  hence  "per¬ 
fect" — histories  as  chronicles,  lives,  and  the  narrations  of  selected  events. 
Antiquities,  being  "like  the  spars  of  a  shipwreck"  which  mean  little  taken 
each  by  itself,  can  be  used  effectively,  he  maintained,  by  "acute  and  dili¬ 
gent  persons  ...  to  recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time."  He  granted 
that  their  study  was  "well  worthy  to  supersede  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
origins  of  nations" — by  his  day,  the  battle  of  books  over  the  Brutus  legend 
and  the  credibility  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  had  surely  demonstrated 
that  much.  But  antiquities  were  nevertheless  entitled  "to  the  less  authority, 
because  in  things  which  few  people  concerned  themselves  about,  the 
few  have  it  their  own  way."83 

History,  it  would  seem,  was  to  be  the  preserve  of  historians  as  distinct 
from  antiquaries;  and  antiquaries,  it  would  seem,  could  aspire  to  a  role 
at  best  ancillary  to  that  of  the  writer  of  "perfect"  history.  Bacon  appears 
not  fully  to  have  appreciated  the  work  done  by  his  own  contemporaries 
who,  in  their  own  investigation  of  antiquities,  had  pressed  far  beyond  the 
mere  collection  of  those  spars  from  the  shipwrecks  of  time  to  which  Bacon 
alluded.  One  must  remember,  of  course,  that  Bacon  was  referring  to  writ¬ 
ten  history,  not  to  a  category  of  materials.  In  that  sense,  antiquities,  as  he 
described  them,  would  of  course  hardly  qualify  as  "perfect"  history.  That 
they  could  be  made  into  an  autonomous  history  of  society,  he  seems  not 
to  have  considered.  Indeed,  despite  a  deep  practical  commitment  to  so¬ 
ciety,  a  commitment  which,  whether  or  not  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  admit  it,  was  part  of  the  rich  legacy  of  Tudor  humanism.  Bacon  still 
found  the  idea  of  "society"  an  illusive  concept,  not  yet  quite  capable  of 
subsuming  its  own  varied  parts. 

81.  Ibid.,  VIII,  423.  82.  See  below,  chap.  4.  83.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  423-25. 
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Antiquities  and  the  history  of  society 

The  most  distinguished  antiquaries  among  Bacon's  contemporaries  also 
found  the  idea  of  society  illusive.  Spelman,  for  example,  deserves  credit 
for  "discovering"  feudalism  as  a  unique  system  of  land  tenure,  but  not 
for  discovering  feudal  society  itself.  Yet  the  history  of  society  owes  more 
to  the  Renaissance  antiquaries  than  to  those  who  wrote  conventional  his¬ 
tory  and  bore  the  more  prestigious  title  of  historians.  A  later  chapter  will 
look  into  their  work  more  closely.  The  immediate  problem  is  to  determine 
what,  exactly,  the  scholars  of  Renaissance  England  meant  by  "antiqui¬ 
ties,"  and  how  and  why  they  distinguished  antiquaries  from  historians. 

Attempts  to  distinguish  between  antiquarianism  and  history  have 
generally  caused  more  confusion  than  clarity.  Part  of  the  trouble  arises 
from  the  present-day  tendency  to  describe  the  antiquary  as  a  disinterested 
— and  often  uninteresting — exhumer  of  facts,  regardless  of  their  relevance 
to  any  ideological  or  interpretive  system,  and  therefore  to  give  a  pejorative 
connotation  to  the  term  "antiquarianism."  But,  even  when  antiquarian 
studies  are  granted  the  respectability  they  at  one  time  enjoyed,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  entirely  dispelled.84  You  may  say  the  antiquary  collects  facts 
according  to  the  categories  of  a  systematic,  topical  survey,  whereas  the 
historian  arranges  them  in  chronological  order  and  with  reference  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  cause  or  relation.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  modern  historical  in¬ 
vestigation  has  had  to  preempt  both  methods,  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  certain  topics,  such  as  institutions,  customs,  and  beliefs,  lend  them¬ 
selves  better  to  systematic  than  to  chronological  treatment,  and  are  likely, 
moreover,  to  raise  questions  of  interpretation  even  more  far  reaching  than 
those  arising  from  narrative  history.  So  the  antiquary — or  "antiquarian," 
to  use  the  more  usual  modern  form — seems  once  again  to  be  without  a 
home  in  historical  studies,  a  compiler  of  fact  on  topics  largely  innocent  of 
interpretive  significance. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  Renaissance  England.  Despite  the  fact  that 
functional  distinction  then  existed  between  history  and  what  was  usually 
termed  "antiquities,"  the  antiquary  still  occupied  a  respectable  position — 
a  bit  lower,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  historian  in  the  hierarchy  of  learning, 
but  one  for  which  humanist  scholars,  and  some  of  the  best  of  them  at  that, 

84.  See  Amaldo  Momigliano,  Studies  in  Historiography  (London,  1966),  chap.  1, 
for  a  discussion  of  this  subject  as  it  is  related  especially  to  ancient  history,  and  Stuart 
Piggott,  "Antiquarian  Thought  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  English 
Historical  Scholarship  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  ed.  Levi  Fox 
(London,  1956),  pp.  93-114. 
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were  quite  ready  to  settle.  The  distinction  had  more  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
veterate  habit  of  defining  history  in  the  limited  terms  of  literary  narrative 
and  of  exemplary  res  gestae  than  to  any  difference  the  modern  mind  would 
consider  valid.  And,  since  antiquaries  were  then  virtually  the  only  scholars 
willing  to  work  with  materials  peculiar  to  the  history  of  society  and  cul¬ 
ture,  they  not  only  supplemented  the  work  of  the  conventional  historians 
but  formed  a  vitally  important  bridge  between  Renaissance  historical 
thought  and  modern. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  Tudor  antiquaries  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  from  the  historians  out  of  deference  to  a  senior  scholarship  or 
simply  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  as  researchers  in  the  fragmentary 
and  more  or  less  impersonal  remains  of  man's  collective  experience,  they 
were  actually  engaged  in  a  quite  different  endeavor.  Expressions  of  hu¬ 
mility  were  de  rigeur  in  scholarly  prefaces,  yet  were  as  often  as  not  belied 
by  the  confidence,  not  to  say  the  arrogance  and  acrimony,  that  at  times 
pervaded  the  ensuing  argument.  Still,  Tudor  antiquaries  had  a  distinct 
sense  of  their  own  dignity.  The  gentlemen-scholars  who  peopled  the 
Elizabethan  Society  of  Antiquaries  certainly  gave  no  indication  that  they 
thought  they  were  engaged  in  unimportant  endeavors.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  those  who  found  any  poking  about  in  dusty  records  or  collect¬ 
ing  anything  from  buried  coins  to  ethnological  oddities  a  waste  of  time 
and  a  bit  ludicrous.85  But  by  then,  mere  antiquarianism  was  separating  it¬ 
self,  in  fact  if  not  in  theory,  from  the  kind  that  was  fast  becoming  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  the  best  historical  scholarship. 

Meanwhile,  antiquarian  studies  attracted  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
period — more  consistently  indeed  than  conventional  historiography.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  many  writers  of  conventional  history  to  equal,  in 
vigor  and  originality,  men  like  John  Leland  and  John  Bale,  those  eccentric 
conservators  of  the  national  heritage,  or  William  Harrison,  the  omniv¬ 
orous  collector  of  social  data  past  and  present,  or  Matthew  Parker  and 
his  learned  colleagues,  devoted  hopefully  to  the  reconstruction  of  Saxon 
religious  life,  or  their  fellow  Saxonist,  William  Lambarde,  lawyer  and 
chorographer,  or  even  the  relatively  obscure  schoolmaster,  John  Twyne, 
ahead  of  his  generation  (and  sometimes  of  himself)  in  reconstructive 
speculation  on  the  national  origins,  or  John  Stow  and  William  Camden 
who  combined  conventional  historiography  with  antiquarian  studies,  but 
did  their  most  original  work  in  pursuit  of  the  latter.  If  any  value  can  in 


85.  See  Bolton's  comments,  n.  16  above. 
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this  instance  be  attributed  to  numbers,  the  Elizabethan  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  gathered  together  scores  of  gentlemen-scholars  within  London's 
intellectual  orbit  alone,  all  deeply  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  England's 
customs,  institutions,  and  social  orders.86 

The  apparent  reluctance  of  these  antiquarian  scholars  to  claim  the 
status  of  historian  comes  therefore  as  something  of  a  surprise.  But  it 
should  not,  because  political  narrative  retained  an  almost  unassailable 
prestige,  and  the  more  so  as  the  analytical  deficiencies  of  the  chronicles 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  compensated  for  by  the  newer  "politic"  his¬ 
tory  exemplified  by  the  work  of  Hayward  and  Bacon.  Despite  Bacon's  own 
willingness  to  recognize  the  importance  of  nonpolitical  history,  indeed 
despite  his  own  intellectual  commitment  to  the  problems  of  society  and 
culture,  he  made  it  quite  clear,  as  we  have  seen,  that  state-history  retained 
a  position  superior  to  all  others.  So  it  should  not  seem  too  strange  to  find 
Camden,  for  example,  feeling  it  necessary  to  insist  on  his  right  to  include 
nonpolitical  materials  in  his  narrative  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  but  with  a  timidity  remarkable  in  one  whose  main  interests  had 
hitherto  run  in  that  direction  and  whose  Britannia  still  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  research  into  the  nonpolitical  past:  ". . .  whereas  it  standeth  within 
the  Rules  and  Dignity  of  History,  to  handle  Businesses  of  great  Weight 
and  Importance,  [meaning  matters  of  state]  and  not  to  inquire  after  small 
matters  [apparently  almost  everything  else];  I  have  not  insisted  upon 
small  things:  yet  some  such  there  are,  which  if  they  please  not  one,  may 
yet  delight  another  to  know."®7  The  idea  that  the  utility  of  history  lies 
primarily  in  the  example  of  political  actions  apparently  still  weighed 
heavily  in  his  conception  of  history.  In  fact,  he  seems  not  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  his  Britannia  a  history  at  all — which,  of  course,  much  of  the  more 
exclusively  topographical  parts  of  it  were  not.  In  connection  with  the 
matter  pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Richard  III,  for  instance,  he  begs  leave 
"for  awhile  to  play  the  part  of  an  Historiographer."88  And  the  wording  of 
the  preface  would  suggest  that  a  work  like  the  Britannia  does  not  even 
require  the  same  high-sounding  language  as  does  the  formal  narrative  of 
events. 

Moreover,  "antiquities"  as  a  class  continued  to  occupy  a  position  sepa¬ 
rate  from  and  of  humbler  status  than  the  materials  more  relevant  to  the 

86.  On  all  the  above,  see  next  chapter. 

87.  The  History  of  .  .  .  Elizabeth,  ed.  W.  T.  MacCaffrey  (Chicago,  1971),  preface, 

p.  6. 

88.  Britannia  (first  published  1586,  enlarged  edition,  1606,  trans.  Richard  Gough, 
3  vols.  (London,  1789),  I,  369-70. 
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story  of  men  and  events.  William  Lambarde  pictured  them  as  "hidden  in 
old  books  hoarded  up  in  corners,"  and  likened  them  to  "metal  contained  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth"  which  he,  as  a  chorographer,  had  undertaken  to 
mine,  refine,  and  after  a  fashion  shape  into  something  recognizable  and 
useful,  though  still  not  really  history.89  And  William  Harrison  referred 
to  the  antiquarian  lore  contained  in  his  Description  of  England  as  "crumbs" 
which  "fell  out"  from  his  work  on  a  chronology  which,  ironically,  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  major  project.90  With  a  sort  of  defensive  pride, 
Hakluyt  referred  to  the  records  of  geographical  exploration  he  had  col¬ 
lected  as  "antiquities  smothered  and  buried  in  dark  silence."91  This  then 
is  the  context  in  which  Bacon  was  able  to  compare  antiquities  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  shipwreck,  useless  in  themselves,  but  possibly  helpful  to  the 
judicious  interpreter  in  reconstructing  what  had  taken  place — histories, 
yes,  but  "imperfect"  in  themselves,  little  more  than  the  raw  materials  for 
finished  "perfect"  histories. 

In  Bacon's  defense,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sixteenth-century  anti¬ 
quarian  studies  tended  to  be  just  about  as  fragmentary  as  he  suggested. 
At  times  they  seemed  simply  the  product  of  mere  curiosity,  uncontrolled 
by  any  select  principle.  But  it  is  also  true  that  their  freedom  from  the 
restrictions  of  chronological  arrangement  permitted  them  to  be  developed 
and  answered  as  specific  problems,  and  as  such  they  become  essential  steps 
in  the  development  of  a  truly  social  history. 

Not  all  the  sixteenth-century  writers,  it  is  true,  made  quite  so  clear  a 
distinction  between  antiquities  and  history.  Leland  planned,  for  example, 
to  cap  his  pioneer  research  as  an  antiquary  with  a  single  vast  work  which 
he  saw  no  contradiction  in  calling  either  De  Antiqidtate  Britanniae  or 
Civilis  Historia.92  Although  Lambarde  would  not  call  his  Perambulation 
of  Kent  a  history,  a  prefatory  epistle  added  to  the  published  work  by  one 
T.  W.  insisted  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  history,  with  all  the  didactic  virtue 
thereunto  appertaining.93  And  William  Harrison  called  the  wide-ranging 
antiquarian  study  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  Holinshed's  Chronicles 

89.  A  Perambulation  of  Kent  (written  1570,  published  1576),  edition  of  1826, 
preface. 

90.  Description  of  England,  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  preface. 

91.  Voyages,  preface  to  1598  edition.  The  Original  Writings  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Two  Richard  Hakluyts,  E.  G.  R.  Taylor,  2  vols.,  Hakluyt  Soc.,  2nd  ser.,  Ixxvi, 
lxxvii  (1935),  433- 

92.  The  Laboriouse  Journey  and  Serche  of  Johan  Leylande  for  Englandes  An- 
ticjuitees,  ed.  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland,  5  vols.  (Carbondale, 
Ill.,  1964),  I,  xxxviii-ix.  93.  Perambulation,  pp.  viii-ix. 
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a  "historical  description."  But  until  Bacon  brought  antiquities  back  into 
the  frame  of  history,  even  though  a  bit  to  one  side  of  the  center,  a  rough 
distinction,  practical  if  not  theoretical,  continued  to  be  made. 

What  that  distinction  really  meant  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any 
exactitude.  The  problem  of  definition  no  doubt  arose  in  the  first  place  out 
of  the  preoccupation  of  humanists  with  the  history  of  classical  antiquity. 
There  was  precedent  in  Latin  historiography  for  just  such  a  distinction. 
Varro  may,  in  fact,  have  coined  the  term  "antiquitates"  with  reference  to 
the  materials  he  collected  for  his  survey  of  Roman  life  in  the  light  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  notion  of  a  civilization  reconstructed  by  means  of  a  systematic 
collection  of  relics  of  the  past  was  not,  at  any  rate,  an  invention  of  Renais¬ 
sance  scholarship,  though  certainly  foreign  to  medieval  thought.  Conti¬ 
nental  humanists  further  cultivated  the  ideal  of  the  antiquarius  as  a 
collector  in  this  sense,  but  were  inhibited  from  considering  themselves  his¬ 
torians  in  part  because  of  their  preoccupation  with,  and  their  veneration 
for,  the  ancient  historians,  in  relation  to  whom  they  felt  that  they  must 
remain  commentators  only.94 

No  such  inhibitions  kept  the  English  scholars  from  revising  their  own 
national  history  which  was  the  principal  object  of  their  concern.  Most  of  it 
was  postclassical  anyway;  and,  as  for  Roman  Britain,  the  lack  of  reliable 
Roman  histories  actually  invited  the  antiquarian  research  of  Camden  and 
his  friends.  To  the  early  Tudor  antiquary,  the  medieval  chronicles  could 
be  considered  antiquities,  as  well  as  the  more  fragmentary  remains.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  as  such  that  Leland  and  his  friend  Bale  sought  to  rescue  them, 
along  with  other  "monuments"  of  the  nation's  past,  from  the  destruction 
that  threatened  them  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  houses  and  the 
dispersal  of  their  libraries.95 

It  was  no  doubt  as  more  or  less  isolated  "monuments"  of  the  past  that 
most  Tudor  antiquaries  continued  to  conceive  of  their  materials.  The 
varying  extent  to  which  they  were  able  in  practice  to  piece  them  together 
according  to  some  principle  of  organization,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  specific  contemporary  problems,  becomes  the  measure  of  their  historical 
maturity.  Though  very  different,  the  two  most  extensive  collections  of 
documentary  evidence  made  during  the  later  Elizabethan  years,  Foxe's 
Acts  and  Monuments  and  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  fall  clearly  within  the  con- 

94.  Momigliano,  "Ancient  History  and  the  Antiquarian." 

95.  Preface  to  Leland's  Laborious  Journey.  The  author  of  A  T estimonie  of  Antiquitie 
(probably  1566-67)  STC  159,  preface,  referring  to  Anglo-Saxon  documents,  speaks  of 
"such  writings  of  history,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity."  See  next  chapter. 
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ception  of  antiquities  then  current,  and  were  made  in  response  to  issues 
of  immediate  national  concern. 

Antiquities  could  accordingly  include  sources  of  all  kinds.  As  ordi¬ 
narily  used,  however,  they  remained  confined  largely  to  written  materials, 
because  archeological  research  had  not  gone  far  enough,  even  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  allow  nonliterary  materials,  the  visible  evidence 
of  the  social  past,  to  take  the  predominant  place  in  antiquarian  studies 
they  were  later  to  claim.  Harrison,  it  is  true,  was  able  at  one  point  to  iden¬ 
tify  antiquities  explicitly  with  such  remains — coins,  artifacts,  the  content 
of  tombs,  and  such;96  and  their  potential  importance  was  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  by  John  Twyne97  and,  of  course,  by  Camden.98  But  the  discourses 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  indicate  that  antiquities  meant 
mainly  the  kind  of  raw,  documentary  evidence  then  becoming  for  the 
first  time  available  in  quantity  in  various  government  repositories  as  well 
as  in  such  private  collections  as  that  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.99  By  that  time, 
too,  they  were  coming  generally  to  mean  raw  records  as  distinguished  for 
practical  purposes  from  chronicles  and  other  narrative  histories. 

One  branch  of  what  would  now  be  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
history  of  culture,  namely  the  history  of  religious  thought  and  institutions, 
enjoyed  a  special  and  prestigious  place  roughly  parallel  to  state  history, 
but,  as  Bacon  placed  it,  distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself,  its  theoretical  isola¬ 
tion  sanctioned  and  its  prestige  guaranteed  by  its  obvious  relation  to  his- 
toria  sacra.  Camden,  for  example,  felt  called  upon  to  apologize  for  includ¬ 
ing  data  concerning  the  church  in  his  narrative  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
But  his  apology  is  left-handed  and  serves  rather  as  a  mild  challenge  to  the 
accepted  definition  of  history.  "Although  I  am  not  ignorant  that  Affairs 
of  War  and  Policy  are  the  things  proper  to  History;  yet  Ecclesiastical 
Matters  I  neither  could  nor  indeed  ought  to  omit.  (For  Religion  and  the 
Commonwealth  cannot  be  parted  asunder.)  But  for  as  much  as  the  Writer 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  may  justly  challenge  such  things  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  himself;  I  for  my  part  have  not  touched  them  but  with  a  light  and 
chary  hand."100  By  the  time  Camden  wrote  these  words  (during  the 

96.  Description,  Holinshed,  I,  364-66. 

97.  A.  B.  Ferguson,  "John  Twyne:  a  Tudor  Humanist  and  the  Problem  of  Legend," 
The  Journal  of  British  Studies,  IX  (1969),  24-44. 

98.  The  important  place  given  to  coins  in  Britannia  bears  witness  to  Camden's 
interest  in  numismatics  as  historical  evidence,  a  field  initially  cultivated  by  continental 
scholars.  See  next  chapter. 

99.  May  McKisack,  Medieval  History  in  the  Tudor  Age  (Oxford,  1971),  chap.  4; 
R.  B.  Wernham,  "The  Public  Records  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries," 
English  Historical  Scholarship.  100.  History  of  Elizabeth,  p.  6. 
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reign  of  James  I)  circumstances  had  conspired  to  make  any  such  dis¬ 
tinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  history  artificial,  a  fact  not  lost 
upon  some,  at  least,  of  Camden's  younger  contemporaries.  Both  John 
Selden  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman  found  the  legal  problems  arising  from  the 
church's  function  as  a  social  institution,  the  matter  of  tithes  for  example, 
inseparable  from  those  of  secular  society.  But  it  was  upon  the  latter  that 
Spelman  and  Selden  brought  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  maturing  antiquarian 
scholarship.  Spelman  was  induced  by  contemporary  legal  issues  to  con¬ 
centrate  such  attention  as  he  devoted  to  secular  history  on  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  feudal  England.  Selden  ranged  over  a  much  wider  area 
from  ancient  and  oriental  culture  to  the  laws  of  England.101  Although  both 
writers  were  too  busy  with  the  substance  of  their  subjects  to  worry  much 
about  historical  theory,  Selden  has  left  us  a  few  obiter  dicta  which  suggests 
that  he,  at  least,  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  engaged  in  exploring  a 
new  kind  of  history. 

In  the  first  place,  he  apparently  saw  no  reason  to  distinguish  between 
"antiquities"  and  "history."  In  the  preface  to  his  Titles  of  Honour  (1614), 
a  far-ranging  exercise  in  the  comparative  study  of  law  and  social  customs, 
he  declared  it  his  method  to  rely  whenever  possible  on  original  records 
rather  than  on  narrative  histories,  on  the  impersonal  remains  of  past  so¬ 
cieties,  their  "constitutions  and  customs,"  and  other  materials  "as  well  in 
verse  as  prose,"  rather  than  the  stories  of  deeds  done;  and  he  criticized 
writers  of  conventional  histories  for  ignoring  such  materials,  hitherto 
considered  peculiarly  the  preserve  of  the  antiquary,  simply  because  they 
were  not  called  histories.  These,  he  wrote,  "though  they  bear  other  titles, 
are  too  much  neglected  chiefly  by  compilers  of  annals  and  history,  who 
for  the  most  part  seek  no  other  materials  or  helps,  than  what  obvious 
volumes  that  bear  such  kind  of  names  as  their  own  shall,  can  easily  afford 
them."102  No  doubt  he  was  thinking  here  about  the  already  bankrupt 
chronicle  tradition  of  which  he  nourished  a  very  low  opinion.  But  he  was 
also  clearly  assuming  that  the  kind  of  work  he  was  undertaking  in  that 
massive  history  of  social  distinctions  was  history,  a  special  kind  of  history, 
perhaps,  but  undeniably  history,  requiring  no  apology. 

For  Selden,  history  of  this  sort  became,  in  effect,  social  and  cultural 
history — if  in  no  other  way,  by  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  the  ancillary 
disciplines  developed  by  humanist  scholarship  and  antiquarian  study.  All 
of  which,  but  especially  philology,  tended  to  encompass  the  collective  ex- 

101.  See  below,  chaps.  4  and  8. 

102.  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  David  Wilkins  (London,  1726),  III,  Part  I,  col.  103. 
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perience  of  mankind.  “True  philology"  was  to  him  a  demigoddess,  a 
"great  lady  of  learning"  capable  of  providing  light  to  all  such  students  of 
society  as  the  legal  humanists  of  the  Continent  he  so  greatly  admired.103 

It  is  in  this  "light"  that  Selden  discovered  the  principle  of  relevance 
peculiar  to  the  special  kind  of  history  in  which  he  was  engaged.  That  his¬ 
tory  must  be  useful,  he  never  for  a  moment  questioned.  He  viewed  the 
past,  as  did  most  of  his  fellow  humanist-antiquaries,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  present,  and  with  special  reference  to  contemporary  legal  and  politi¬ 
cal  issues.  But  he  does  not  dwell  upon  the  didactic  value  of  the  examples 
which  history  was  generally  supposed  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  states¬ 
men  and  generals.  Nor  was  he  interested  in  political  history  as  such,  but 
in  what  amounted  to  a  mixture  of  social  and  cultural  history,  a  category 
which  included — though  by  no  means  in  isolation — the  history  of  law 
and  the  institutions  of  government.  So  he  measured  the  usefulness  of  this 
kind  of  history  by  a  principle  superficially  less  applicable  to  the  present 
than  the  "examples"  of  conventional  theory,  but  considerably  more  realis¬ 
tic.  The  historical  experience,  especially  that  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  he  knew  could  seldom  be  applied  di¬ 
rectly.  Its  relevance  must  be  sought  rather  in  the  evolution  of  custom,  in 
what  Selden  himself  preferred  to  call  historical  "tradition  of  use."104  He 
accordingly  distinguishes  between  a  "base  and  sterile  antiquity"  which, 
if  too  studiously  cultivated,  "is  nothing  else  but  to  be  exceedingly  busy 
about  nothing,"  and  the  "fruitful  and  precious  part  of  it,  which  gives  neces¬ 
sary  light  to  the  present,  in  matter  of  state,  law,  history,  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  good  authors."  In  this  way,  history,  considered  as  experience, 
can  become  cumulatively  useful  because  we  may  then,  in  a  short  life,  ac¬ 
cumulate  "the  many  ages  of  former  experience  and  observation  ...  as  if 
we  had  lived  even  from  the  beginning  of  time."105  It  is  "light,"  not  spe¬ 
cifically  imitable  example,  that  Selden  hoped  to  achieve,  the  indirect  il¬ 
lumination  that  comes  from  a  clarified  perspective.  Thus,  even  in  strictly 
legal  affairs,  proceedings  which  are  "seldom  in  use  today"  can  be  valuable 
to  the  lawyer,  for  they  can  give  "light  to  the  customs  and  law  of  his  time, 
whence,  as  through  an  ancestor  of  the  right  line,  we  may  deduct  that  of 
the  present."106  "What,"  he  asked  at  one  point,  "hath  the  imperials  of  the 
old  French  empire  to  do  with  England?  Nay,  what  hath  the  pope's  decree 

103.  The  History  of  Tithes  (1618),  in  Opera,  III,  preface,  1073-74. 

104.  The  Duello  in  Opera,  III,  Part  I,  preface. 

105.  Tithes,  ep.  dedic.;  see  also  Titles,  preface. 

106.  Preface  to  1616  edition  of  Fortescue's  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  trans. 
Robert  Mulcaster  (London,  1672) ;  also  in  Opera,  III,  Part  II. 
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to  do  here?  But  because  there  was  a  time  when  their  authority  was  more 
largely  acknowledged,  their  decress,  that  bred  much  of  what  now  justly 
continues  in  some  states  (which  also  justly  now  deny  their  authority)  re¬ 
main  most  observable."107 

This,  amounting  virtually  to  a  revolution  in  the  didactic  approach  to 
history,  reflects  a  much  broader  current  in  the  historical  thought  of  that 
period,  a  current  to  which  we  shall  have  reason  to  return  more  than  once 
in  the  chapters  that  follow.  I  refer  to  what  might  be  called  a  pre-Burkean 
romanticism  which  had  its  roots  in  the  exploration  of  custom  in  many  as¬ 
pects  of  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century  English  life — in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters,  in  literary  discussion,  as  well  as  in  the  basically  customary 
law  of  the  land — and  which  found  expression  in  a  new  sense  of  continuity 
and  tradition,  tradition  seen  not  as  the  idealization  of  a  static  past  but  as 
a  process  of  gradual  adaptation  to  changing  circumstances.  Although  it 
seldom  prevented  its  exponents108  from  maintaining  a  firm  belief  in  an 
unchanging  natural  law,  this  sense  of  the  dynamic  relation  of  present  to 
past  made  possible  a  kind  of  historical  perspective  which  was  sometimes 
lost,  during  the  period  that  separates  Selden  and  Burke,  in  the  more  glaring 
light  shed  by  the  prestige  of  a  rigorously  empirical  and  basically  ahistori- 
cal  rationalism. 

10 7.  Tithes,  Review,  col.  1329.  108.  E.g.,  De  Laudibus,  notes  to  chap.  17. 
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Those  few  writers  of  Renaissance  England  who  gave  some  thought  to 
history  in  the  abstract  and  who  attempted  to  view  it  in  its  totality  faced 
a  philosophical  problem  of  which  they  were  seldom  very  clearly  aware 
and  about  which  they  were  in  any  case  ambivalent.  The  problem  of 
reconciling  their  increasing  knowledge  of  social  change  with  the  still 
unchallenged  assumption  of  an  ordained  and  presumably  unchanging 
natural  order  could  have  affected  historical  thought  of  all  sorts,  but  it  was 
especially  pertinent  to  any  explanation  of  the  social  and  cultural  past. 
The  story  of  events  and  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  individuals  could  be, 
and  usually  was,  told  with  little  regard  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
time  and  place.  It  preserved  the  uniqueness  of  the  historical  moment;  but 
to  minds  still  accustomed  to  think  of  the  passing  moment  as  less  real  than 
the  eternal  substance  of  things,  that  was  not  an  impressive  virtue.  Its 
utility  still  presumably  derived  from  the  universal  validity  of  the  lessons 
it  taught  by  example.  By  contrast,  it  was  hard  for  any  serious  scholar  to 
investigate  the  more  impersonal  data  involving  customs,  institutions, 
and  beliefs,  subjects  that  tended  to  have  a  life  history,  without  reference 
to  processes  of  change  and  the  sliding  scale  of  relativity. 

Writers  of  formal  histories  were  slow  enough  to  appreciate  this  fact, 
but  publicists  in  other  areas,  as  later  chapters  will  show,  were  not.  Those 
who  undertook  to  discuss  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  language,  even  those 
who  sought  to  evaluate  the  entire  course  of  civilization,  found  themselves 
before  long  dealing  with  the  uniqueness  of  entire  periods  and  the  processes 
of  social  change.  Yet  no  English  writer  gave  much  thought  specifically  to 
the  paradox  of  change  within  a  changeless  natural  order  much  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Though  not  alone,  nor  the  most  profound 
thinkers,  Daniel  and  Ralegh  will  serve  to  embody  a  model  of  the  ambiva¬ 
lence  that  marked  this  thinking. 

A  beneficent  ambivalence 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  paradox  of  change  within  order  was  built  into 
historical  thought,  at  least  until  a  romantic  historicism  identified  nature 
itself  with  development;  and  historical  evidence  may  in  any  case  quite 
legitimately  be  subject  to  analysis  in  the  hope  of  establishing  the  norms 
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without  which  a  science  of  human  behavior  would  be  impossible.  But  the 
Renaissance  mind,  poised  between  two  worlds,  committed  to  the  values 
of  stability  yet  aware  as  never  before  of  the  facts  of  change  and  more  in¬ 
quisitive  than  ever  before  about  what  caused  them,  reacted  to  that  para¬ 
dox  with  a  correspondingly  divided  mind. 

Renaissance  thinkers  then  had  to  reinterpret  their  intellectual  heritage 
in  relation  to  the  world  they  lived  in.  That  world  was  very  much  with 
them.  They  had  to  take  change  into  account  as  a  primary  consideration, 
not  simply  as  a  footnote  to  a  discussion  of  the  eternal  verities.  Nor  could 
they  explain  it,  as  their  medieval  counterparts  had  tended  to  do,  as  a  mere 
aberration  in  an  ordained  social  order,  the  inescapable  manifestation  of  a 
fallen  human  nature.  A  study  of  the  antique  world  had  taught  them  that 
societies  have  distinctive  and  unique  characteristics  and  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  quite  as  important  as  the  similarities.  They  had  consequently 
acquired  not  merely  a  newly  acute  sense  of  period,  and  hence  of  anachro¬ 
nism — that  was  surely  the  most  obvious  result — but  also,  and  more  subtly 
transformative,  a  newly  acute  awareness  of  the  processes  which  those  dif¬ 
ferences  implied.  If  their  sense  of  process  appears  to  have  developed  more 
slowly  than  their  sense  of  period,  the  fact  of  overriding  importance  is  that 
Renaissance  scholars  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  developmental 
implications  arising  from  their  study  of  past  societies  and  increasingly 
ready  to  accept  a  measure  of  relativity  in  the  history  of  society. 

Yet  they  could  not  easily  divest  their  minds  of  those  traditional  para¬ 
digms  which  still  served  them,  either  singly  or,  more  often,  in  varying 
eclectic  compounds  of  doubtful  stability,  as  a  philosophy.  Their  reinterpre¬ 
tation  of  classical  antiquity  had  revived  the  antihistorical  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  eternal  substance  of  things  and  against  the  ephemeral  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  changes  recorded  in  history.  They  could,  and  often  did,  resort 
also  to  the  classical  theory  that  man  is  condemned  by  the  propensities  of 
his  nature  to  proceed  in  temporal  circles,  his  history  always  bound  to  re¬ 
peat  itself;  and  they  could  derive  a  certain  cold  comfort  from  the  perennial 
assurance  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Or,  with  no  apparent 
sense  of  incongruity,  they  could  combine  this  notion  with  the  linear  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  Christian  story;  they  could  then  see  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
rationalized  in  an  apocalyptic  eschatology  and  find  a  universal  cause  al¬ 
ways  available  in  Divine  Providence.  Indeed,  the  paradox  of  change 
within  stability  was  paralleled  by  the  paradox  of  man's  continued  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  face  of  an  almighty  will;  but  that,  too,  was  a  theological 
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problem,  related  rather  to  historia  sacra  than  to  the  history  of  man's 
earthly  experience.  They  might  also  find  support  in  both  classical  and 
Christian  tradition  for  the  idea  that  man  shared  in  the  general  and  in¬ 
evitable  decay  of  nature  which,  like  the  theology  of  history,  made  any 
examination  of  the  processes  of  change  at  best  a  proof  of  foregone  con¬ 
clusions.  In  their  bleaker  moments,  they  might  nurse  a  very  human  melan¬ 
choly  by  restoring  to  the  historically  neutral  emblem  of  time  whose  wheel 
moves  constantly  and  inexorably  and  with  no  more  meaning  than  that, 
or  to  the  antihistorical  image  of  the  goddess  Fortuna  whose  wheel  symbol¬ 
ized  at  worst  mere  mutability  and  meaningless  flux,  and  at  best  the 
contingent,  the  unforeseeable,  the  element  in  history  which,  however  re¬ 
lated  it  might  be  to  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  God,  remained  beyond  the 
ability  of  man  to  explain. 

No  matter  how  they  rationalized  it,  most  Tudor  Englishmen  envisioned 
"the  busier  pageant  upon  the  stage"1  of  contemporary  life  as  enacted 
against  a  fixed  backdrop,  a  tapestry  blazoned  with  all  the  figures  that, 
woven  together  by  the  medieval  genius  for  analogical  thought,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  still  intact  paradigm  of  stability — the  state  and  society  consid¬ 
ered  as  political  body,  man  as  a  macrocosm,  creation  as  a  chain  of  being 
linking  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  in  an  ordained  hierarchy.  Even  the 
growing  interest  of  scholars  in  the  comparative  study  of  laws,  institutions, 
and  ideas,  though  profoundly  historical  in  its  relativistic  implications, 
suffered  from  a  desire  to  find  correspondences  in  human  affairs  similar  to 
those  believed  to  characterize  the  entire  natural  order. 

Ultimately  these  static  images  gave  way  to  others  more  useful  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  arising  in  a  society  changing  with  relative  rapidity 
and,  by  the  same  token,  more  useful  for  treating  its  history.  Hierarchical 
models  eventually  became  transformed  into  temporal  sequences,  the  chain 
of  being  into  evolutionary  development,  natura  naturata  into  natura 
naturans.  That  involved  an  intellectual  revolution,  a  paradigmatic  trans¬ 
formation  basic  to  modern  thought.  It  was  not  completed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  nor  in  the  century  following;  but,  its  beginnings  are  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  ambivalent  attitude  of  Tudor  thinkers  toward  the  entire 
problem  of  change. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  people  who  wrote  and  used  history  sel¬ 
dom  thought  about  the  problem  of  change  in  especially  specific  terms — 

x.  Gabriel  Harvey,  Pierces  Supererogation  (1953),  Works,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  3 
vols.  (London,  1884),  II,  96. 
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at  least  not  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Had  they  done  so  they  might 
well  have  been  diverted  from  the  very  practical  ends  to  which  humanist 
scholarship  was  accustomed  to  apply  its  historically  extended  experience. 
Conversely,  it  may  well  have  been  that  those  same  practical  ends  prevented 
even  the  most  penetrating  of  minds  from  developing  a  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory  that  was  more  than  a  patchwork.  As  things  were,  the  typical  human¬ 
ist  user  of  history,  confident  in  the  efficacy  of  the  material  he  was  using, 
simply  allowed  his  mind  to  function  on  two  quite  separate  levels,  on  the 
one  accepting  whatever  theoretical  formula  he  considered  pertinent  to 
the  matter  at  hand,  on  the  other  happily  examining  the  concrete  data  and 
the  secondary  causes  that  lay  within  the  range  of  his  objective  vision.  In 
either  case  he  was  able  to  avoid  the  troublesome  problem  of  change  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  keeping  one  eye  shut. 

Whether  or  not  its  philosophical  implications  were  recognized — for  the 
most  part  they  were  not,  or  at  any  rate  not  clearly — the  problem  involved 
in  reconciling  change  and  diversity  with  a  changeless  order  of  nature 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  Tudor  historical  thought,  affecting  in  one  way 
or  another  most  of  the  controversial  issues  in  the  course  of  which  an 
appeal  to  history  was  made.  The  resulting  ambivalence  affected,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  any  discussion  involving  custom,  which  most  of  those  having 
to  do  with  ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  linguistic  matters  did.  Custom  might 
be  considered,  as  the  English  common  lawyers  tended  to  consider  it  the 
expression  of  a  continuity  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  past  as  to  represent 
that  very  stability,  that  denial  of  change,  for  which  the  Renaissance 
mind  so  often,  and  so  vainly,  yearned.  But  the  relation  of  custom  to  the 
diversity  of  local  conditions,  which  was  itself  obviously  the  product  of  a 
historical  process,  could  not  for  long  be  denied.  A  divided  mind  was 
avoided  in  the  long  run  by  making  custom  the  concrete  expression  of  an 
evolving  nature;  but  that  was  to  be  a  long  road.  Meanwhile  Renaissance 
Englishmen,  when  they  thought  about  the  problem  at  all,  made  the  best 
they  could  of  what  to  them  was  an  insoluble  problem.  Yet  their  ambiva¬ 
lence  was  in  a  sense  beneficent,  for  it  allowed  historical  thought  to  achieve 
an  ever  deeper  understanding  of  historical  process  without  raising  un¬ 
necessarily  inhibiting  philosophical  or  theological  issues.  The  concept  of 
a  divinely  ordained  natural  order  still  left  plenty  of  room  for  a  more  or  less 
objective  investigation  of  the  human  scene,  moving  and  changing  beneath 
its  overarching  structure;  and  the  First  Cause  came  increasingly  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  exploration  of  observable  secondary  causes. 
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Daniel:  art  vs.  nature 

Although  Samuel  Daniel's  reputation  has  suffered  from  a  tendency 
to  label  him  either  the  most  historical  of  English  poets  or  the  most  poetical 
of  English  historians,  and  so  to  award  him  only  qualified  membership  in 
either  guild,  his  outlook  was  profoundly  historical.  He  was,  as  one  emi¬ 
nent  modern  scholar  has  said,  "a  natural  historian,"2  and  in  his  later 
years  he  at  last  turned  his  hand  to  conventional  historiography.  But  it 
was  the  meaning  of  history  that  interested  him  more  than  the  writing  of 
it;  and  it  is  in  his  reflective  obiter  dicta,  and  in  his  application  of  history 
to  contemporary  issues,  rather  than  in  his  contribution,  admittedly  minor, 
to  the  sum  of  historical  learning,  that  the  quality  of  his  thought  becomes 
most  evident. 

Of  the  traditional  formulas  that  served  his  generation  as  a  philosophy 
of  history,  Daniel  resorted  most  frequently  to  those  derived  from  classical 
antiquity.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  be  sure  how  far  this  tendency  merely 
reflected  late  humanist  convention.  Like  most  Renaissance  writers,  Daniel 
was  a  willing  slave  to  rhetorical  tradition  and  quite  capable  of  clothing  the 
Divine  Will  in  the  modish  garb  of  antiquity.  Certainly  an  aura  of  Christian 
determinism,  heavy  with  the  taint  of  inherited  evil,  hangs  over  much  of 
his  historical  writing  and  gives  conventional  meaning  to  the  more  exotic 
notions  of  Fate  and  Nemesis.  This  becomes  especially  apparent  in  his  prose 
history,  the  work  of  his  later  years,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  decided  to 
speak  directly  rather  than  in  the  forms  of  poetical  convention.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  those  ideas  related  to  the  notion  of  cyclical  recurrence 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  There  is,  he  wrote,  "an  ancient  Canon,  of  eternal 
date,"  handed  down  from  Heaven  and  "entered  in  the  Book  of  unavoided 
Fate,"  that  no  states  "can  in  height  of  happiness  /  In  th'  exaltation  of 
their  glory  stand." 

Thus  doth  the  ever-changing  course  of  things 
Run  a  perpetual  circle,  ever  turning.3 

It  was  an  idea  much  in  the  air — perhaps,  in  fact,  influenced  by  LeRoy's 
widely  circulated  book,  translated  in  1594  by  Robert  Ashley  under  the 

2.  May  McKisack,  "Samuel  Daniel  as  Historian,"  Review  of  English  Studies, 
XXIII  (1947),  226-43.  The  essence  of  the  following  treatment  is  taken  from  A.  B. 
Ferguson,  "The  Historical  Thought  of  Samuel  Daniel,"  JHJ,  XXXII  (1971),  185-202, 
q.v.  for  further  discussion  of  the  bibliography  pertaining  to  Daniel's  historical 
thought. 

3.  The  Complete  Works  of  Samuel  Daniel,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  5  vols.  (London,  1881- 
96),  III,  52. 
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title  Of  the  Interchangeable  Course,  or  Variety  of  Things  in  the  World.4 
It  also  suited  the  somber  mood  Daniel  on  occasion  shared  with  those  of 
his  contemporaries  who  found  the  spectacle  of  historical  change,  forced 
upon  their  consciousness  by  the  radical  alterations  within  their  own  cen¬ 
tury,  deeply  disturbing,  and,  what  is  more,  very  difficult  to  square  with 
the  eternal  verities. 

Chief  among  the  eternal  truths  was,  of  course.  Providence,  the  First 
Cause  which  Daniel  was  no  more  given  to  questioning  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  whether  its  workings  were  traceable  to  the  human  eye 
or  its  purposes  inscrutable  and  therefore  easy  to  confuse  with  fortune. 
But  the  purposes  of  God  were  revealed  to  man  in  nature;  and  it  was  in 
the  concept  of  a  universal  and  unchanging  natural  order  that  Daniel,  like 
his  predecessors  from  ancient  times,  found  the  constant  factor  that  tran¬ 
scended  all  change  and  redeemed  it  from  utter  meaningless.  Indeed,  Daniel 
was  able  on  occasion  to  follow  the  implications  of  his  concept  of  nature 
to  the  point  of  denying  the  very  utility  of  history  itself.  By  fusing  the  idea 
of  a  uniform  nature  and  an  eternal  recurrence  and  by  dipping  the  resulting 
compound  in  a  strong  tincture  of  Christian  determinism,  he  sometimes 
made  it  appear  that  the  lessons  of  history  were  unlikely  to  avail  against 
the  indelible  traits  of  human  nature;  for  the  resulting  predictability  of 
human  conduct  would  tend  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  profiting  from 
historical  examples: 

These  ancient  representments  of  times  past 
Tell  us  that  men  have,  do,  and  always  run 
The  self  same  line  of  action,  and  do  cast 
Their  course  alike,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
Whilst  they,  their  ends,  and  nature  are  the  same.5 

Had  Daniel  been  content  to  remain  on  this  Olympian  level  of  contem¬ 
plation,  his  historical  thinking  would  have  been  halted  in  its  tracks.  As 
it  was,  events  forced  him,  as  they  were  forcing  his  more  thoughtful  con¬ 
temporaries,  to  examine  the  more  pressing  problems  involved  in  human 
affairs  in  a  relatively  realistic  historical  context.  He  tended  for  a  long  time 
to  approach  with  considerable  caution  the  developmental  and  relativistic 
implications  arising  from  investigations  on  this  level  of  actual  experience. 

4.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  Daniel  may  not  only  have  known 
LeRoy's  work  but  the  man  himself.  C.  C.  Seronsy,  “The  Doctrine  of  Cyclical  Recur¬ 
rence  and  Some  Related  Ideas  in  the  Works  of  Samuel  Daniel,  "Studies  in  Philology, 
LIV  (1957),  387-407.  See  also  Joan  Rees,  Samuel  Daniel  (Liverpool,  1964),  pp.  123-25. 

5.  Philotas,  Grosart,  III,  100;  Seronsy. 
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Only  in  the  later  History  of  England  (1618)  did  he  appear  comfortable  in 
this  less  rarified  atmosphere.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  been  required, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself,  to  do  some  serious  thinking  in  an  area  where 
his  inherited  philosophical  equipment  was  unlikely  to  be  of  much  help. 
Although  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  committed  to  the  idea  that 
res  gestae  constituted  the  normal  province  of  the  historian,  it  was  a  cul¬ 
tural  problem  that  caused  him  to  look  beyond  the  absolute  to  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  time  and  place.  And  it  was  in  the  resulting  Defence  of  Ryme, 
rather  than  in  the  History,  or  still  less  in  the  overly  ambitious  and  unfin¬ 
ished  verse  history  of  the  Civil  Wars,6  that  theory  and  reality  may  be  seen 
in  their  fruitfully  dialectical  relationship. 

Daniel  had,  above  all  else,  to  reconcile  custom  and  nature.  He  found  it 
difficult.  The  two  were  not,  of  course,  necessarily  incompatible;  natura 
could  be  considered  as  naturans,  revealing  itself  in  processes  of  develop¬ 
ment,  just  as  well  as  it  could  be  thought  of  as  naturata.  But  Daniel  was 
never  quite  sure  which.  As  a  philosopher  he  clearly  preferred  the  latter.  As 
a  cultural  historian,  he  could  not  help  but  identify  nature  with  civilized 
usage  and  all  the  diversity  and  relativity  it  implied.  In  the  same  breath 
he  could  speak  of  "Custom  that  is  before  all  law"  and  "Nature  that  is 
above  all  art."7  Within  the  ordained  natural  order,  language,  at  least,  was 
obviously  in  the  process  of  development,  even  of  a  slow  approximation 
to  perfection,  and  always  in  relation  to  the  diverse  circumstances  of  time 
and  place. 

Yet  to  a  person  of  Daniel's  conservative,  slightly  melancholy  tempera¬ 
ment,  historical  relativity  of  this  sort  could,  in  moments  of  weariness, 
seem  little  more  than  the  quality  of  aimless  mutability  that  depressed  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  view  of  "that  perpetual  revolution  which 
we  see  to  be  in  all  things  that  never  remain  the  same,"  we  must  simply 
"submit  ourselves  to  the  law  of  time,  which  in  a  few  years  will  make 
all  that,  for  which  we  now  contend.  Nothing.”  The  Pyrrhonism  of  this 
rhetorically  effective  conclusion  to  the  Defence  is  more  apparent,  however, 
than  real.  Seen  in  relation  to  Daniel's  more  optimistic  utterances — in 
particular  his  notion  that,  if  the  custodians  of  the  accumulated  heritage 
of  the  past  are  faithful  to  their  trust  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  a  present-minded  activism,  "our  drooping  academies"  will  be 

6.  The  problem  to  which  the  Defence  was  addressed  will  be  dealt  with  below, 
chap.  9. 

7.  A  Defence  of  Ryme,  in  Samuel  Daniel,  Poems  and  a  Defence  of  Ryme,  ed. 
A.  C.  Sprague  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1930),  p.  131.  Cf.  introductory  poem  to  Certain 
Small  Works,  Grosart,  1, 14. 
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able  to  "set  their  Bold  Plus  Ultra "  far  beyond  the  limit  set  by  antiquity8 — 
that  sentence  becomes  a  mere  statement  of  historical  relativism:  it  is 
simply  a  fact  of  history,  if  a  sobering  one,  that  what  exercises  us  today 
will  in  some  future  context  be  bound  to  lose  its  relevance  and  will,  in  that 
sense  and  in  that  sense  only,  become  nothing.9 

The  important  fact  in  the  progress  of  Daniel's  historical  thought  is 
that  he  moved  from  the  universal  to  the  particular,  from  the  higher  regions 
of  philosophical  contemplation  to  the  world  of  actual  experience.  Perhaps 
he  became  disillusioned  by  his  attempt  in  The  Civil  Wars  to  look  at  the 
past  through  the  many-colored  glass  of  poetical  inspiration.  Perhaps  Sid¬ 
ney's  argument  for  poetry  as  a  mode  of  expression  more  likely  than  his¬ 
tory  to  achieve  truth  no  longer  seemed  so  compelling  to  one  who  had 
discovered  that  imagination  and  historical  scholarship  are  not  necessarily 
incompatible.10  Whatever  the  reason,  Daniel  appears  to  have  settled 
in  his  later  years  for  an  investigation  of  the  national,  largely  medieval 
past,11  only  indirectly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  historical  philoso¬ 
phy.  Not  that  he  had  dismissed  those  problems.  They  were  still  very 
much  in  his  mind,  but  they  are  now  in  the  back  rooms  of  it.  The  pageant 
of  English  political  history  still  unfolds  against  the  fixed  backdrop  of 
nature.  The  main  purpose  of  history  remains  didactic.  He  still  hopes  simply 
to  portray  a  uniform  nature  in  the  examples  of  history  and  to  glimpse  the 
universal  as  reflected  in  the  passing  event.12 

Yet,  paradoxically,  it  is  Daniel's  willingness  to  settle  for  the  limited 
view  of  history,  to  measure  his  reach  to  his  grasp,  that  allowed  him  to 
contemplate  with  a  new  freedom  those  configurations  and  processes  in 
history  which  bore  implications  quite  different  from  the  timeless  examples 
so  dear  to  the  moral  philosopher.  One  might  almost  say  that  he  was  now 
able  to  achieve  new  insights  by  freeing  himself  from  the  burden  of  too 
much  thought.  What  in  the  Defence  had  been  an  appeal  to  custom  and  the 
times  as  validation  for  a  conservative,  national  tradition  in  letters,  what 
had  been  apparent  in  much  of  his  earlier  work  as  a  rather  vague  tendency 

8.  Musophilus,  ed.  Raymond  Himelick  (University  of  Purdue  Studies,  1965),  lines 
803  ff.  9.  Cf.  Rees,  p.  153. 

10.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  failed  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  conventional 
historiography.  As  Miss  McKisack  has  pointed  out,  he  possessed  "an  intuitive  un¬ 
derstanding  (almost  unique  in  that  age)  of  the  limitations  of  historical  knowledge." 
For  example,  unlike  most  of  the  antiquaries  of  his  day,  he  refused  to  speculate  on  the 
early  history  of  Britain  for  which  no  records  he  considered  reliable  existed.  The 
Collection  of  the  History  of  England,  Grosart,  IV,  85-86. 

11.  For  further  discussion  of  Daniel's  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  see  below, 
chap.  9. 

12.  See  Ferguson,  "Historical  Thought  of  Samuel  Daniel,"  notes  49-51. 
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to  estimate  actions  in  relation  to  times,15  now  becomes  a  sense  of  the 
unique  configuration  of  an  entire  period  together  with  such  implications 
of  relativity  and  process  as  must  logically  cling  to  it.14  He  found  in  the 
Norman  Conquest,  for  example,  “the  greatest  mutation  this  land  had  ever 
had/'  a  turning  point  that  involved  the  change  of  “Laws,  Customs,  Fash¬ 
ion,  manners  of  living.  Language,  writing,  with  new  forms  of  Fights,  Forti¬ 
fications,  Buildings,  and  generally  in  most  things,  but  Religion."15  And  he 
planned  in  a  continuation  of  his  history  something  very  like  the  total 
portrait  of  an  age  taken  pretty  much  for  granted  by  present  day  historians, 
but  rare  indeed  in  the  plans,  let  alone  the  execution,  of  the  Elizabethans. 
He  would  include  a  little  of  a  lot  of  things,  economic,  religious,  geographi¬ 
cal,  as  well  as  purely  political,  in  short  the  complex  materials  for  the 
history  of  his  own  age,  the  complexity  of  which  he  had  come  to  ap¬ 
preciate.16 

Daniel  never  really  solved  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  changing  and 
the  eternal,  the  contingent  and  the  absolute;  nor  was  he  any  surer  than 
most  of  his  successors  of  the  next  century  or  so  of  the  true  relation  be¬ 
tween,  “custom"  and  “art"  considered  as  functions  of  man's  adjustment 
to  changing  circumstances  and,  on  the  other  hand,  “nature"  considered  as 
the  principle  of  permanence  and  stability.  But  the  issue  raised  in  the  area 
of  literary  criticism  at  least  forced  him  to  recognize  the  problem.  He  had 
come,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  to  appreciate  more  clearly  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries  the  processes  of  development  in  language  and 
taste  and  the  consequent  significance  of  the  medieval  centuries  in  the 
history  of  culture.  By  the  time  he  undertook  the  History  of  England,  he 
seems  to  have  realized  that  the  overarching  structure  of  divine  and  natu¬ 
ral  law  left  a  world  of  opportunity  for  the  historian  to  understand  the 
varying  character  of  societies  and  the  processes  by  which  they  had 
changed,  and  that  man's  unaided  observation  could  find  the  eternal  only 
as  it  came  to  be  manifested,  however  imperfectly,  in  the  transitory  human 
scene. 

Ralegh:  Providence  and  historical  causation 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  came  to  much  the  same  conclusion,  but  by  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  different  route.  His  philosophy  of  history — or  more  accurately 

13.  E.g.,  The  Civil  Wars  by  Samuel  Daniel,  ed.  Laurence  Michel  (New  Haven, 
1958),  Bk.  V,  30. 

14.  See  Ferguson,  "Historical  Thought  of  Samuel  Daniel,"  notes  53-60. 

15.  History,  Grosart,  IV,  133-34.  16.  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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the  digressions  and  obiter  dicta  contained  in  his  History  of  the  World 17 
which,  added  together,  reveal  a  general  trend  of  thought  amid  a  wealth 
of  inconsistencies — was  determined  by  his  preoccupation  with  cause,  and 
especially  with  the  relation  between  the  workings  of  Providence,  the 
inescapable  First  Cause,  and  those  secondary  causes  that  the  human  eye, 
unaided,  can  discern.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat  undeserved  reputation  as  a 
free  thinker,  he  was  deeply  religious  and  stubbornly  Protestant.  Moreover, 
the  History  of  the  World,  being  an  attempt  at  universal  history,  kept  him 
occupied  for  a  disproportionately  long  time  with  the  early  history  of  man¬ 
kind  for  which  the  Bible  constituted  the  only  source  he  considered  reliable. 
(The  only  part  of  the  History  he  was  able  to  complete  ended  about  200 
B.C.).  Daniel,  too,  found  Providence  a  necessary  point  of  departure,  as 
would  any  of  his  contemporaries,  for  that  matter.  But  he  was  more  secular 
in  his  outlook  than  Ralegh  and  readier  to  transform  the  historical  problem 
from  the  first  cause  to  the  natural  order  it  had  set  in  motion.  Ralegh,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  had  more  experience  with  the  real  world,  with  the 
world  of  affairs  and  the  newer  world  of  discovery,  and  his  insights  into 
the  distant  past  were  constantly  being  conditioned  by  his  own  experience 
in  it. 

Ralegh  would  allow  nothing  to  detract  from  the  primacy  of  the  Divine 
Will,  nor  would  he  identify  it,  as  Daniel  had  virtually  done,  with  nature. 
"The  examples  of  divine  Providence,"  he  wrote,  are  "everywhere  found 
(the  first  divine  histories  being  nothing  else  but  a  continuation  of  such  ex¬ 
amples)."18  Unlike  the  judgments  of  man,  those  of  God  are  "For  ever 
unchangeable."19  They  have  been  revealed  to  mankind  first  of  all  by  the 
Scriptures,  "by  those  happy  hands  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  guided," 
and,  secondly,  "by  those  (presumably  historians)  who  "by  their  virtue  .  .  . 
have  gathered  the  acts  and  ends  of  men,  mighty  and  remarkable  in  the 
world."20  The  ultimate  purpose  of  history  thus  remains  didactic  in  the 
loftiest  sense  of  the  term.  However,  Ralegh  was  too  much  the  man  of 
affairs  to  leave  the  problem  at  that  point.  To  have  ascribed  all  events  to 
Providence,  would  have  been  to  go  no  further  than  the  simplest  of  the 
medieval  chronicles.  "To  say  that  God  was  pleased  to  have  it  so,  were 

17.  The  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Kt.,  ed.  Oldys  and  Birch  (Oxford,  1829). 
To  avoid  confusion  among  editions,  references  to  the  History  will  be  made  by  book, 
chapter,  and  section  rather  than,  except  where  specially  indicated,  by  page.  On 
Ralegh  as  historian,  see  S.  J.  Greenblatt,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh:  the  Renaissance  Man  and 
His  Roles  (New  Haven,  1973),  chap.  5;  John  Racin,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  as  Historian: 
an  Analysis  of  the  History  of  the  World  (Salzburg,  1974). 

18.  History,  preface,  p.  xliii.  19.  Ibid.,  preface,  p.  viii. 

20.  Ibid.,  preface,  pp.  vi-vii. 
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true,  but  an  idle  answer  (for  his  secret  will  is  the  cause  of  all  things).  .  .  ." 
Wherefore,  he  declared,  "we  may  boldly  look  into  second  causes."21  For 
in  second  causes  the  historian  could  discover  the  lessons  most  immediately 
applicable  to  the  world  of  affairs.  Whether  mankind,  inhibited  by  the 
perverse  propensities  of  his  sinful  nature,  was  capable  of  profiting  by  such 
lessons,  was  quite  another  matter,  and  one  which  troubled  Ralegh  greatly.22 
The  fact  remained,  however,  that  lessons  could  emerge  from  an  analysis 
of  secondary  causes. 

But  therein  lay  a  difficulty.  How  was  the  historian  to  know  these  sec¬ 
ondary  causes?  First  causes  were  to  be  known  by  faith  operating  on  the 
authorities  of  Scripture.23  Second  causes  depended  on  man's  reason  op¬ 
erating  within  the  limits  of  his  own  nature  and  those  of  a  record  which, 
outside  of  Scripture,  remains  sadly  imperfect.  Ralegh's  advice  was  there¬ 
fore  to  "build  upon  the  scriptures  themselves,  and  after  them  upon  reason 
and  nature."24  Even  the  Scriptures,  however,  do  not  always  make  clear 
"the  concurrence  of  second  causes  with  their  effects."25  Then,  too,  most  of 
the  story  of  man's  experience  lies  outside  the  scope  of  Biblical  history.  In 
any  case,  it  is  always  subject  to  "the  remediless  oblivion  of  consuming 
time."26  Long  stretches  of  time  are  barren  of  records.  Worse  still,  such  as 
remain  are  often  adulterated  by  "fabulous  authors,"27  or,  like  the  popular 
and  apocryphal  stories  attributed  to  Berosus  by  Annius  of  Viterbo,  mixed 
with  palpable  falsehood.28  At  best  they  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  speak 
for  themselves.  They  must  be  interpreted.  But  interpretation  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  rely  largely  on  conjecture. 

Ralegh  recognized  with  a  sobering  clarity  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
sources.  At  best,  even  in  the  more  recent  past,  the  historian  must  fall  back 
on  conjecture29 — reasoned  conjecture,  of  course.  The  question  remained 
the  important  thing,  and  the  most  probable  answer  was  better  than  none. 
The  entry  of  Joash  into  Jerusalem  might  suggest  a  thought-provoking 
comparison  with  that  of  Charles  VIII  into  Florence;  but  "diversity  of  the 
circumstances  may,"  he  admitted,  "alter  the  case;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
it  might  be  in  Jerusalem  as  we  know  it  was  in  Florence."30 


21.  Ibid.,  II.xix.6.  22.  Racin,  pp.  199-206. 

23.  History,  preface,  p.  xliv:  I.viii.2.  24.  Ibid.,  I.viii.2.  25.  Ibid.,  II.xxi.6. 

26.  Ibid.,  II.xxiii.4.  27.  Ibid.,  I.viii.2.  28.  Ibid.,  II.xxiii.4. 

29.  He  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion  either.  "In  a  question  which  cannot  be  proved 
by  authority,"  wrote  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  "probabilities  and  con¬ 
jectures  are  to  be  used."  A  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,  ed.  Thomas  Hearne,  2 
vols.  (London,  1775),  I,  175.  30.  History,  II.xxi.9. 
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In  his  well-known  digression  on  the  use  of  conjecture  in  historical 
investigation,  Ralegh  wrestled  painfully  with  the  problem  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.31  Echoing  Sydney's  Defence  of  Poesie,  he  admitted  that  the  historian 
must  at  times  have  recourse  to  the  imaginative  insights  of  poets.  "In¬ 
formations  are  often  false,  records  are  not  always  true,  and  notorious 
actions  commonly  insufficient  to  discover  the  passions,  which  did  set  them 
first  on  foot."  In  the  final  analysis,  "the  heart  of  man  is  unsearchable." 
As  a  result,  the  historian  tends,  understandably  enough,  to  jump  to  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  second  causes:  his  "industry  .  .  .  having  so  many  things 
to  weary  it,  may  well  be  excused,  when  finding  apparent  cause  enough  of 
things  done,  it  forebeareth  to  make  further  search." 

Ralegh  does  not,  however,  follow  this  approach,  so  characteristic  of  his 
skeptical  turn  of  mind,32  to  its  logical  destination.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  made  his  projected  universal  history  a  gigantic  exercise  in  futility. 
However  imperfect  the  record,  however  unlikely  it  was  that  fallen  man 
would  profit  by  it,  the  historian  still  had  his  solemn  duty  to  "teach  by 
example  of  times  past  such  wisdom  as  may  guide  our  desires  and  actions." 
A  plausible  explanation  of  events,  however  conjectural,  becomes  accord¬ 
ingly  better  than  none — provided,  of  course,  that  the  historian  has  "for¬ 
borne  to  derogate  from  the  first  causes,  by  ascribing  to  the  second  more 
than  was  due."33 

Except  where  the  Bible  provided  guidance,  Ralegh  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  for  man  really  to  know  the  purposes  of  God.34  And  he  main¬ 
tained  that  Fortune  and  Fate  were  useless  concepts,  at  best  simply  Provi¬ 
dence  not  understood.35  Man  must  therefore  learn  to  seek  the  truth  within 
the  range  of  his  own  experience  as  extended  by  history  and  by  his  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature.  But  nature  must  not  be  mistaken  for  God;  and  Ralegh 
warned  against  becoming  too  dependent  on  nature,  and  consequently,  of 
ascribing  to  second  causes  more  than  was  due.  That,  he  argued,  had  been 
the  weakness,  not  to  say  the  evil,  inherent  in  the  tradition  of  Aristotelian 
naturalism.  That  tradition  had  served  for  centuries  as  a  means  of  recon¬ 
ciling  change  and  universality.  Aquinas  had  opened  the  way  for  a  naturalis¬ 
tic  explanation  of  relativism  and  change  in  human  affairs  by  asserting  that 
human  law  is  an  adaptation  of  the  law  of  nature  to  particular  (i.e.  histori¬ 
cal)  circumstances.  But  if  he  did  not  follow  up  his  insights  into  a  rationali- 

31.  Ibid.,  II.xxi.6. 

32.  On  this  aspect  of  Ralegh's  thought,  see  E.  A.  Strathmann,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  a 

Study  in  Elizabethan  Skepticism  (New  York,  1951).  33.  History,  II.xxi.6. 

34.  Ibid.,  II,  ii  and  viii;  II.xx.5;  II.v.5.  35.  Ibid.,  I.i.11  and  15. 
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zation  of  actual  developments,  those  who  came  after  him  in  a  more  his¬ 
torically  conscious  age — Hooker  is  the  classic  example36 — did.  Ralegh, 
however,  scorned  any  help  from  this  source.  Nature,  he  declared,  was  "no 
principium  per  se."  It  is  "nothing  else  but  the  strength  and  faculty  where¬ 
in  God  hath  infused  into  every  creature,  having  no  other  self-ability  than 
a  clock,  after  it  is  wound  up  by  a  man's  hands,  hath."37  Again,  "It  is  God 
which  hath  all  things  in  himself:  nature  nothing  within  itself."  Even  in 
natural  philosophy,  Ralegh  refused  to  believe  that,  as  he  said,  "God  hath 
shut  up  all  light  of  learning  within  the  lantern  of  Aristotle's  brains." 
Causal  relations  within  nature  itself  are  learned  by  experience  rather  than 
by  reason.38  And,  in  history,  natural  disasters,  such  as  famine,  plagues, 
and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  considered  causes  within  themselves,  but  judg¬ 
ments  of  God.39  Unlike  Daniel,  Ralegh  held  it  to  be  "an  impiety  mon- 
trous,  to  confound  God  and  nature,  be  it  but  in  terms."40 

Having  thus  disposed  of  nature  as  a  primary  force,  Ralegh  had  no 
hesitancy  about  making  use  of  it  for  his  own  purposes.  It  was  very  im¬ 
portant  for  him,  as  for  others  of  his  time,  to  be  able  to  point  with 
confidence  to  the  lessons  history  taught.  The  universal  validity  both  he 
and  they  assumed  to  exist  in  such  lessons  depended  on  a  certain  uniformity 
in  nature  itself.  This  uniformity  was  not  necessarily  separable  from  the 
purposes  of  God  and  Ralegh  saw  little  reason  even  for  appealing  to  it  as 
long  as  he  could  count  on  the  evidence  of  Scripture.  When  he  came  to 
pagan  antiquity,  however,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  explain  the  actions  of 
men  in  relation  to  the  uniformity  of  their  nature  and  according  to  rational 
principles.41  At  one  point  he  even  attempted  to  rationalize  the  resulting 
tendency  for  history  to  repeat  itself  in  terms  of  matter:  "Of  the  great 
similitude  found  in  worldly  events,  the  limitation  of  matter  hath  been  as¬ 
signed  as  a  probable  cause."42  Though  that  similitude  must  also  be  referred 
to  the  uniformity  in  those  "affections,  by  which  the  wills  of  sundry  men 
are  overruled  in  managing  the  affairs  of  our  daily  life."43  But  he  was  able, 
in  another  mood,  to  contrast  nature,  considered  as  unchangeable,  with  the 
lessons  of  history  which  are  relative:  "He  that  governs  by  discourse  of 
former  times,  shall  take  but  counsel  of  the  dead;  for  the  nature  of  all 
things  under  the  sun  are  subject  to  change,  but  nature  and  reason  only. 

36.  See  below,  chaps.  6  and  7.  37.  History,  I.i.10. 

38.  Ibid.,  preface,  p.  xlv.  39.  Ibid.,  II.xix.3.  40.  Ibid.,  preface,  p.  Ivii. 

41.  Ralegh  tended  to  give  as  rational  an  explanation  as  possible  even  for  some 
Biblical  stories,  e.g.,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites.  Ibid.,  II.  iii.  viii-ix. 
He  was  also  skeptical  of  such  "fables"  as  that  of  jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece.  Ibid., 
I.v.3.  42.  Ibid.,  v.iv.i.  43.  Cf.  ibid.,  V.iii.13. 
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But  it  is  certain  that,  in  times  of  alteration,  the  wisdom  of  nature  is  better 
than  the  wisdom  of  books.”44  And  he  deplored  the  dependency  of  men  in 
all  ages  to  use  the  precedents  of  history  for  their  own  purposes — rather, 
that  is,  ”to  follow  old  errors  than  to  examine  them  .  .  .  though  neither 
likeness  of  time,  of  occasion,  or  of  any  other  circumstance,  hath  persuaded 
the  imitation.”45 

Thus,  despite  his  confidence  in  a  ruling  Providence  and  in  a  fixed 
nature  interpreted  by  reason,  Ralegh  was  able  to  follow  the  evidence 
of  experience,  his  own  as  well  as  that  of  history,  to  a  position  in  which  he 
could  catch  intermittent  glimpses  of  the  past  as  process  and  recognize 
something  of  the  relativity  of  all  human  endeavors  to  changing  circum¬ 
stances.  The  ambivalence  that  marked  his  attitude  toward  history  must 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  its  permissive  flexibility,  he  considered  beneficent. 
Having  distinguished  between  primary  and  secondary  causes,  Ralegh  was 
able  to  stake  out  the  latter  as  a  territory  subject  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  independent  exploration  by  the  mind  of  man;  and  where  the  Bible 
no  longer  gave  clear  directions  he  was  then  able  to  use  experience,  ration¬ 
ally  interpreted,  as  a  safe  guide.  Admittedly  it  was  not  infallible  but  it  was 
the  best,  indeed  the  only  guide  available  to  man.  Ralegh  might  still  identify 
experience  with  nature,  but  he  could  also  examine  it  more  or  less  em¬ 
pirically.  To  that  extent  only  it  was  now  possible  for  him  to  see  the  past 
in  the  perspective  of  process  and  development. 

That  he  availed  himself  so  infrequently  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  this  relatively  realistic  side  of  his  mind  was  no  doubt  due  only  in  part 
to  the  more  deeply  ingrained  habits  of  the  other,  more  traditional  side. 
Much  also  depended  on  the  materials  he  considered  appropriate  to  his¬ 
torical  study.  Like  most  Elizabethans,  he  looked  upon  history  primarily 
as  past  politics.  That  point  of  view  was  particularly  conducive  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  didactic  which,  however  realistically  involved  it  might  be 
with  secondary  causes,  however  concerned  with  "policy,”  tended  always 
to  be  conditioned  by  the  timeless  implications  of  an  absolute  nature. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  happened  to  be  dealing  with  more  impersonal 
phenomena,  with  society  as  a  whole  and  with  man  as  the  collective  hero 
on  the  stage  of  history,46  he  seems  to  have  found  it  perfectly  natural  to 
think  in  terms  of  development. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  however,  that  it  was  Ralegh  the  amateur  an- 

44.  Quoted  by  Christopher  Hill,  The  Intellectual  Origins  of  the  English  Revolution 
(Oxford,  1965),  p.  184.  45.  Ibid.,  V.iii.5. 

46.  M.  T.  Hodgen,  Early  Anthropology  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries 
(Philadelphia,  1964),  244. 
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thropologist,  rather  than  Ralegh  the  historian,  who  was  doing  the  think¬ 
ing  in  these  latter  instances.  In  other  words,  in  his  efforts  to  reconstruct 
the  early  history  of  man,  and  in  particular  to  supplement  the  disappoint¬ 
ingly  cryptic  accounts  contained  in  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  rather  than  in 
his  treatment  of  the  more  adequately  documented  narrative  of  later  events, 
that  Ralegh  gave  much  attention  to  those  gradual  changes  in  society  which 
could  be  understood  as  processes.  Like  the  majority  of  his  predecessors 
among  the  English  humanists,  he  accepted  the  Promethean  myth  of  man 
as  a  creature  struggling  towards  civilized  status  from  mean,  almost  beast¬ 
like  beginnings  and  against  great  natural  odds.47  Like  them,  he  saw  no 
serious  discrepancy  between  this  myth  and  the  biblical  story,  and  con¬ 
sidered  both  more  in  accord  with  experience  than  the  rival  myth  of  an 
idyllic  Golden  Age.48  Experience,  moreover,  and  his  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence  at  that,  provided  him  with  fresh  and  presumably  compelling  docu¬ 
mentation.  In  the  primitive  peoples  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  in 
the  New  World,  he  was  able  to  see  models  of  what  society  "in  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  world"  must  have  been  like,  especially  in  the  hard  days 
following  the  Flood.  Here  Ralegh's  assumption  of  a  uniform  nature,  in 
other  contexts  so  inimical  to  any  consideration  of  historical  process,  actu¬ 
ally  made  it  possible  for  him  to  think  in  developmental  terms.  Only  by 
assuming  that  people  in  the  past  had  reacted  as  people  in  the  present 
would  react  in  similar  circumstances  could  the  new  ethnological  data  be 
considered  valid  documentation  for  man's  early  struggle  to  control  his  en¬ 
vironment  and  to  realize  his  potential  as  a  civilized  being.  The  process  had, 
in  any  case,  been  slow  and  difficult.49  The  need  Ralegh  seems  to  have  felt 
for  tracing  it  with  some  care  helps  explain  what  otherwise  might  have 
passed  for  mere  fundamentalist  exegesis,  such  as  his  lively  interest  in  the 
exact  spot  where  the  Ark  of  Noah  came  to  rest  after  the  Flood  and  from 
which,  therefore,  according  to  the  monogenetic  theory  then  prevailing, 
the  whole  process  of  repopulation  had  begun.50  Nor  were  speculations  of 
this  sort  entirely  fruitless,  for  they  led  Ralegh  to  think  seriously  about  in¬ 
vention  and  about  the  origin  of  government,51  or  hierarchy,52  and  of 
popular  beliefs.55 

Once  more,  however,  an  uncomplicated  line  of  thought  becomes  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  service  Ralegh  paid  to  another  and  diametrically  opposite 
one.  Ralegh's  anthropological  speculations  would  seem  to  imply  an  opti- 

47.  History,  V.i.4.  See  below,  chap.  11  48.  Ibid.,  I.ix.3. 

49.  Ibid.,  v.i.4.;  I.vii.10.  50.  Ibid.,  I.vii.10. 

51.  Ibid.,  preface,  p.  Ivi;  V.iii.15;  I.viii.x.  52.  Ibid.,  I.ix.1-2,  4. 

53.  Ibid.,  I.vi.6. 
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mistic  and  vaguely  progressivist  attitude,  one,  indeed,  already  deeply  in¬ 
grained  in  humanist  thought.  And  it  can  be  said  safely  enough  that  he  was, 
like  Bacon,  on  the  side  of  the  moderns  against  the  ancients.54  With  some 
degree  of  historical  insight  he  rationalized  the  notion,  otherwise  unac¬ 
ceptable,  of  a  past  Golden  Age  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  early  stages  of 
society,  “while  the  law  of  nature  was  the  rule  of  man's  life"  things  were, 
in  fact,  still  too  simple  to  allow  “ambition  and  covetousness"  to  gain 
headway,  and  that  in  “the  infancy  of  empire,"  as  in  “the  beginning  of  all 
princes'  times"  governments  tended  actually  to  be  freer  from  corruption 
than  they  later  became  and  were  accordingly  looked  back  upon  with  exag¬ 
gerated  nostalgia  by  disillusioned  and  disappointed  subjects.55  Nor  did 
the  simple  life,  per  se,  carry  much  in  the  way  of  Arcadian  connotations  in 
Ralegh's  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  able  to  maintain,  with  no 
apparent  awareness  of  inconsistency,  that  “both  nature  and  the  heavens 
wax  old,"  and  that  “the  great  age  of  time  hath,  with  itself,  enfeebled  and 
almost  worn  out  the  virtue  of  all  things."56  He  could  fall  back  with  equal 
assurance  and  a  similar  pessimism  on  the  traditional  and  quite  contrary 
notions  of  cyclical  recurrence  and  what  he  was  capable  of  calling  “the 
world's  tragedy,"  which  he  at  one  point  said  “was  near  at  hand."57 

*  *  * 

Daniel  and  Ralegh,  in  their  own  peculiar  ways,  typify  the  ambivalence 
of  those  later  Elizabethans  who  concerned  themselves  with  the  relation 
between  the  relativism  of  history  and  the  timeless  uniformities  of  an 
ordained  natural  order.  Two  of  their  contemporaries.  Hooker  and  Bacon, 
reveal  much  the  same  concern,  but  a  concern  rather  implied  within  a 
systematic  body  of  thought  than  expressed  in  specific  obiter  dicta.  To 
them,  and  to  their  concern  with  this  same  problem,  we  shall  have  to  return 
in  later  chapters.  Since,  however,  they  represent,  within  widely  disparate 
contexts,  a  maturity  of  thought  unusual  in  their  generation,  a  few  general 
observations  may  be  in  order  at  this  point. 

Hooker58  undertook  to  establish  the  Elizabethan  church  on  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  firm  ground  of  natural  law,  as  that  concept  had  come 
down  from  Aristotelian  and  Thomist  sources.  Yet  he  recognized,  and  the 
terms  of  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  made  it  ever  clearer,  that  as  a  human 
institution  the  church  had  in  reality  evolved  in  response  to  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Before  he  had  finished,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
however  congruent  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity  must  be  to  the  laws 

54.  Christopher  Hill,  Intellectual  Origins,  p.  183.  53.  History,  I.ix.3. 

56.  Ibid.,  I.v.8.  57.  Ibid.,  I.vi.9.  58.  See  chaps.  7  and  8. 
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of  nature  and  reason,  they  are  in  practice  subject  to  the  decisions  of  a  law¬ 
making  authority  capable  of  adjusting  them  to  meet  those  same  circum¬ 
stances.  What  is  more,  by  shifting  his  emphasis  from  the  law  of  nature 
to  the  law  of  reason.  Hooker  invoked  a  concept  of  law  which,  without 
in  theory  diverging  from  the  universality  of  nature,  in  a  sense  humanized 
the  traditional  idea  of  natural  law  and  made  it  easier  for  him  to  make 
the  transition  from  the  universal  and  unchanging  to  the  mutable  and 
relative.  And,  in  the  adiaphoristic  principle,  the  distinction  between  things 
essential  to  salvation  and  those  desirable  but  otherwise  indifferent  prac¬ 
tices  which  were  of  human  origin  and  therefore  changeable,  he  found  a 
formula  still  more  useful  in  mediating  between  the  eternal  verities  and 
the  relativism  inherent  in  the  record  of  the  historical  church. 

Bacon59  spoke  in  accents  more  familiar  to  the  modern  mind  than 
Hooker's,  and  still  more  so  than  Ralegh's.  His  primary  concern  was  man 
and  society;  and  he  separated  providential  history  from  secular  history 
more  rigorously  than  Ralegh  was  ever  able  to  do,  or  even  Hooker,  for  that 
matter.  He  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  second  causes  were  the 
proper  region  for  investigation  in  history  as  well  as  in  natural  science,  and 
preferred  to  leave  first  causes  to  the  theologians.  Men  must,  he  wrote, 
"soberly  and  modestly  distinguish  between  the  oracles  of  sense  and 
faith."60  Thus,  he  freed  himself  to  pursue  his  main  objective  which  was  to 
reorganize  all  learning,  to  reorient  it  toward  natural  philosophy,  and  to 
demonstrate  what,  once  equipped  with  a  new  method  of  investigation, 
man  could  do  to  ameliorate  his  earthly  condition.  By  the  same  token  he 
was  free  to  reinterpret  the  history  of  civilization  itself.  Indeed,  his  grand 
design  required  him  to  do  so,  to  show,  that  is,  where  and  how  learning 
had  gone  astray  since  Aristotle.  If  the  record  was  at  times  a  sorry  one,  and 
if  Bacon  even  had  serious  doubts  about  the  ability  of  the  human  mind  to 
overcome  the  perverse  tendencies  of  its  fallen  nature,  the  interpretation 
became  clearly  one  of  intelligible  change.  Underneath  it  all  stirred  the 
largely  latent  but  dynamic  force  of  human  potentiality,  and  ahead  lay  the 
conditional  prospect  of  a  better  society. 

Yet  there  was  a  part  of  Bacon's  mind  that  reverted  almost  instinctively 
to  the  assumptions  of  universality.  It  was  the  general  laws  governing 
things  (his  somewhat  arcane  doctrine  of  "forms")  that  he  hoped  to  dis¬ 
cover  by  means  of  his  "new  organon";  and  both  method  and  end  applied 
as  well  to  historical  investigation  and  the  other  intellectual  arts  as  to 

59.  See  chap.  ax.  60.  Works,  VIII,  155. 
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natural  science.61  Moreover,  the  value  he  saw  in  history  remained  in  the 
examples  it  provided,62  not  only  in  the  acts  of  individuals  but  in  ideas  and 
the  doings  of  "man  congregate."  And  he  still  tended  to  find  that  value  in 
the  currentless  waters  of  universal  law  rather  than  the  running  streams  of 
historical  process.  True,  he  had  made,  in  theory,  a  major  shift  of  em¬ 
phasis.  Historical  examples  became  not  simply  evidence  of  already  ac¬ 
cepted  principles;  they  were  the  data  necessary  for  the  formulation  of 
principles/3  though  they  remained  timeless  in  either  case.  Bacon  did  not 
revert,  like  Hooker,  to  the  natural  law  philosophy  of  the  medieval  schools, 
but  he  did  point  toward  the  reinterpreted  natural  law  theories  and  the 
essentially  ahistorical  rationalism  of  the  later  seventeenth  century.  He  also, 
and  in  a  curious  mixture  of  traditional  redemptive  history  and  a  fresh 
appreciation  of  the  historical  role  of  myths,  nourished  a  belief  in  a  uni¬ 
versal  wisdom,  the  shadow  of  man's  natural  knowledge  before  his  Fall, 
a  wisdom  that  had  been  lost  in  the  intervening  ages  and  that  he  hoped  to 
recapture  in  the  course  of  his  "great  insaturation" — which,  incidentally, 
bore  almost  as  many  of  the  marks  of  a  renewal  as  of  a  reform. 

If,  however,  neither  Hooker  nor  Bacon  was  able  satisfactorily  to  recon¬ 
cile  history  as  example  with  history  as  process — if,  indeed,  the  two  need 
to  be  reconciled  or  could  ever  be  except  upon  the  assumptions  of  a  radically 
romantic  historicism — Hooker  and  Bacon  at  least  brought  the  problem 
into  fresh  contexts,  and,  in  Bacon's  case  especially,  one  more  nearly  con¬ 
genial  to  modern  thought.  In  practice,  moreover,  they  both  treated  the 
facts  of  history,  those  especially  of  cultural  history,  as  data  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  strictly  in  relation  to  time  and  place. 

61.  Ibid.,  159.  62.  Ibid.,  IX.  266-67. 

63.  See  G.  H.  Nadel,  "Philosophy  of  History  before  Historicism,"  History  and 
Theory,  III  (1964),  291-315,  for  a  discussion  of  "exemplar  history." 
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The  Tudor  antiquaries 

In  sixteenth-century  England,  antiquaries  rather  than  the  writers  of 
formal  histories  pioneered  in  the  study  of  that  broad  area  loosely  defined 
as  social  and  cultural.  If  others,  concerned  with  the  past  less  for  its  own 
sake  than  for  the  light  it  might  shed  on  the  present,  asked  most  of  the 
leading  questions,  their  answers  were  too  unsystematic  to  contribute  at 
all  directly  to  the  emergence  of  a  historical  discipline.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  dealer  in  antiquities  and  the  user  was  close  and  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  churchman  seeking  an  acceptable  foundation  for  the  national 
church,  the  lawyer  preoccupied  with  precedent,  the  man  of  letters  newly 
conscious  of  the  evolution  of  language,  the  professional  Englishman  eager 
to  explore  the  origins  of  all  things  English,  even  those  philosophically  in¬ 
clined  who  contemplated  the  course  of  civilization,  all  profited  by  the  work 
of  the  antiquaries,  indeed  were  often  antiquaries  themselves.  Yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Tudor  antiquaries  were  apparently  quite  willing  to  accept 
a  status  below  that  of  historian  in  the  hierarchy  of  learning.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  this  difference  in  status  may  have  been  more  beneficial 
than  otherwise  to  research  in  those  areas  of  the  nonpolitical  past  which 
were  then  generally  ignored  by  self-styled  historians;  for  the  antiquary 
felt  no  special  obligation  to  conform  to  the  customary  definition  of  history. 
He  did  not  even  need  to  worry  overly  much  about  the  utility  of  his  re¬ 
search,  at  least  not  as  the  utility  of  history  was  usually  conceived.  The 
largely  impersonal  data  in  which  he  dealt  lacked  the  morally  didactic 
value  ordinarily  claimed  for  history,  certainly  the  pragmatic  value  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  attributed  to  the  newer  “politic"  history.  So  it  was  only  in 
relation  to  controversies  involving  the  church,  the  law,  the  language,  and 
the  course  of  civilization,  matters  of  customs,  institutions,  and  beliefs, 
that  antiquarian  research  was  likely  to  demonstrate  a  comparable  utility. 
Fortunately,  Tudor  England  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  controversy 
which,  in  turn,  constituted  a  response  to  the  challenge  of  social  change.  If, 
at  least  prior  to  the  early  seventeenth  century,  antiquarian  scholars  were 
not  always  sure  of  what  they  were  doing,  if  they  were,  moved  at  best  by 
an  unselfconscious  positivism  and  at  worst  by  mere  curiosity,  if  they 
brought  to  their  task  no  more  sophisticated  methodology  than  that  of  a 
humanism  grown  more  or  less  disciplined  in  the  use  of  documentary  evi- 
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dence,  they  must  nevertheless  be  credited  with  exploring,  as  a  matter  of 
primary  scholarship,  the  hitherto  neglected  area  of  social  experience. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  retell  the  story  of 
antiquarian  activity  in  Renaissance  England  in  its  entirety.  It  has  already 
been  well  told.1  I  have  attempted,  rather,  to  highlight  only  those  aspects 
more  relevant  to  the  emergence  of  a  historical  attitude  toward  the  social 
and  cultural  past. 

Getting  around  whatever  obstruction  to  historical  understanding  was 
involved  in  the  paradigm  of  res  gestae  presupposes  the  ability  to  look 
beyond  it.  That  meant  looking  beyond  the  individual  actor  to  the  society 
in  which  he  acted.  It  required  a  fundamental  shift  of  historical  vision.  It 
involved  an  ability  to  think  of  people  in  terms  of  their  collective  relation¬ 
ships  rather  than  of  their  acts  and  their  moral  responsibility  as  individuals, 
and  in  terms  of  collective  relationships  considered  not  as  represented  in 
the  traditional  and  essentially  static  analogies  of  the  "body  politic"  or  the 
"chain  of  being"  but  as  responding  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  time 
and  place.  It  involved  efforts  to  expand  the  institutions  people  created  and 
the  customs  and  ideas  they  shared  and  how  they  were  conditioned  in  their 
thoughts  and  actions  by  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  It  involved,  in 
particular,  the  knack  of  identifying  problems  as  they  evolved  in  the 
processes  of  change  and  of  visualizing  the  total  character  of  the  period. 
In  short,  it  involved  the  ability  to  visualize  societies  and  cultures  as  having 
a  history  in  themselves,  apart  from  that  of  the  individuals  whose  deeds 
were  recorded  in  conventional  narrative. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Renaissance  conception 
of  a  social  problem,  like  the  Renaissance  idea  of  society  itself,  was  still 
immature.  Sixteenth-century  thinkers  did  not  have  a  frame  of  reference 
such  as  would  permit  them  to  ask  the  kind  of  questions  the  present-day 
social  scientist  would  ask;  and  the  answers  he  would  ordinarily  look  for 
are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  This  is  what  makes  the  thought 
of  Renaissance  writers  at  times  so  easy  to  misinterpret.  They  were  real¬ 
istic  enough  in  their  observation  of  society,  and,  by  extension,  in  their 
reading  of  history  as  well — considerably  more  so,  in  fact,  than  their  pred¬ 
ecessors.  But,  for  lack  of  a  language  commensurate  with  the  realism  of 
their  observation,  they  were  forced  still  to  discuss  new  problems  in  fa- 

1.  The  best  general  account  is  contained  in  Levy,  Tudor  Historical  Thought,  chap. 
4.  On  particular  aspects,  see  the  contributions  of  Piggott,  Wernham,  and  Styles  in 
English  Historical  Scholarship  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  Kendrick, 
British  Antiquity;  McKisack,  Medieval  History  in  the  Tudor  Age;  Fussner,  The  His¬ 
torical  Revolution. 
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miliar  paradigmatic  terms.  The  actual  originality  of  their  efforts  becomes 
too  often  masked  by  the  traditional  character  of  their  language — though 
the  latter  did,  in  fact,  tend  to  limit  the  range  of  their  thought  and  at  times 
to  divert  it  from  more  unfamiliar  paths.  Moreover,  any  analysis  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  had  for  its  objective  the  exploration  of  processes  had  to  be 
preceded  by  a  more  primitive  kind  of  analysis,  namely  the  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  by  topics  of  such  historical  data  as  did  not  readily  fit  into  the  con¬ 
ventional  narrative  form. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  Tudor  antiquaries  were 
mere  arrangers  of  facts,  still  less  mere  unselective  collectors.  What  gen¬ 
erally  dictated  their  choice  of  materials  was  its  relevance  to  questions  of 
current  interest — most  frequently,  too  frequently  indeed,  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  some  familiar  institution  or  custom.  At  worst  they 
were  able  to  amass  a  vast  amount  of  data  about  the  nation's  collective 
past.  At  best  they  were  able  to  recognize  in  such  materials  significant 
relationships  and  processes. 

Antiquarian  investigation  then  included  matters  and  materials  more  di¬ 
rectly  relevant  to  history  in  the  larger  sense  than  it  does  today.  Despite  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion  in  the  terminology  used  by  authors  not  much 
given  to  precision  in  theoretical  distinctions,  "antiquities"  tended,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  mean  simply  records  of  all  sorts,  roughly  distinguishable 
from  chronicles  and  other  narrative  histories.  They  included  more  of  what 
would  now  be  considered  the  standard  stuff  of  conventional  history — the 
product  of  government  agencies,  for  example,  or  of  the  church  considered 
as  an  institution — and  less  of  the  nonliterary,  visual,  archeological  evi¬ 
dence  which  would  today  be  thought  especially  characteristic  of  anti¬ 
quarian  research. 

True,  there  was  an  apparently  increasing  interest  in  records  of  this 
latter  sort.  Inquiring  minds  could  hardly  ignore  the  still  visible  and 
tangible  remains  of  generations  long  gone.  Some  of  the  more  marvelous 
examples,  Stonehenge,  for  example,  and  the  Rollright  Stones,  and  the 
Uffington  White  Horse,  had  even  caught  the  eye  of  medieval  chroniclers;2 
and  at  least  some  fifteenth-century  Englishmen  //ere  learning  "to  use 
their  eyes  as  well  as  their  heads":  we  are  permitted  a  brief  but  revealing 
glimpse  of  John  Rous,  for  example,  pondering  the  historical  significance 
of  the  successive  styles  of  armour  he  saw  on  the  walls  of  Warwick  Castle.3 
But  it  was  not  until  John  Leland  made  his  ambitious  journey  in  the  reign 

2.  Piggott,  "Antiquarian  Thought  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries," 
in  English  Historical  Scholarship.  3.  Kendrick,  chap.  1. 
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of  Henry  VIII,  and  by  doing  so  in  effect  founding  the  systematic  study  of 
topography  in  England,  that  nonliterary  materials  began  to  attract  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  scholarly  attention.  By  the  mid-century,  tombs,  coins, 
artifacts  of  all  sorts,  ruins  of  ancient  walls,  inscriptions — to  say  nothing 
of  the  bones  of  prehistoric  animals  taken  for  those  of  legendary  giants — 
were  all  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  “footprints"  (the  word  was  a 
favorite)  of  early  societies.  Coins  proved  especially  fascinating.  Roman 
coins  were  available  in  relatively  large  numbers:  according  to  Harrison, 
they  were  on  occasion  even  scraped  out  of  the  ground  by  "coneys"  in  the 
process  of  digging  their  burrows.4  Because  of  their  availability  and  because 
their  inscriptions  so  clearly  documented  the  otherwise  sparsely  docu¬ 
mented  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  they  became  favorite  items  for 
the  collector.  But  any  systematic  use  of  such  archeological  materials  was 
slow  in  coming;  and  such  use  as  was  made  of  it  no  doubt  did  more  to 
stimulate  historical  speculation — and  so  in  its  way  to  broaden  the  historical 
horizon — than  to  encourage  a  new  kind  of  history-writing. 

Written  antiquities  were  another  matter.  The  administrative  records 
of  the  courts,  the  church,  and  the  agencies  of  government,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  miscellaneous  writings,  the  product  of  medieval  learning,  which 
a  newly  patriotic  generation  of  scholars  lumped  together  as  "monuments" 
of  the  nation's  history — materials  such  as  these  were  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  available  as  the  century  wore  on.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
cast  quantities  of  books  and  documents  into  the  public  domain  where  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  loss,  destruction,  or  sale  to  continental  col¬ 
lectors.  Shocked  at  this  miscarriage  of  an  otherwise  just  and  godly  refor¬ 
mation,  John  Bale  had  pleaded  for  a  sort  of  national  archive — "in  every 
shire  of  England,  but  one  solemn  library."5  Failing  that,  he  and  a  number 
of  his  acquaintances,  though  moved  as  much  by  confessional  partisanship 
as  by  love  of  learning  or  a  concern  for  the  reputation  of  English  letters, 
undertook  to  build  extensive  private  collections,  a  labor  carried  on  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  by  Matthew  Parker  and  his  learned  associates  and,  still 
more  effectively,  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Nor  were  the  public  records  neg¬ 
lected.  A  heightened  sense  of  their  intrinsic  importance  as  well  as  of  their 
value  to  history  led  the  Elizabethan  authorities  to  take  steps  to  pre- 

4.  An  Historicall  Description  of  the  Hand  of  Britaine,  in  Holinshed,  Chronicles, 
I,  364-65.  For  Harrison's  remarks  about  antiquities  in  general  and  coins  in  particular, 
see  ibid.,  Bk.  II,  chaps.  24-25,  also  p.  322. 

5.  The  Laboriouse  Journey  and  Serche  of  Johan  Leylande  for  Englandes  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  ed.  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith  in  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland,  5  vols.,  (Carbondale, 
1964),  I,  xxxvii-xliii,  preface.  On  Bale,  see  McKisack,  chap,  x  and  Kendrick,  pp.  69  ff. 
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serve  them  under  the  eyes  of  specially  designated  officials.  Though 
chaotic,  these  measures  made  administrative  and  legal  records  increas¬ 
ingly  available.6 

Although  no  clear  theoretical  distinction  was  made  then  between  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  sources,  these  records,  both  written  and  nonliterary, 
were  unquestionably  primary;  and  it  is  to  the  Tudor  antiquary's  de  facto 
recognition  of  them  as  such  that  they  owe  their  place  of  importance  at 
this  stage  of  historical  scholarship.  Writers  of  conventional  narrative  his¬ 
tory  were  also  using  them,  especially  the  public  records,  and  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  extent.  But,  as  the  product  of  the  institutions  of  government  and 
church,  they  were  even  more  useful  in  answering  questions  concerning 
the  institutions  themselves  and  the  customs  associated  with  them.  Antiq¬ 
uities  of  this  sort  continued,  of  course,  to  serve  as  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  data  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  not  immediately  related  to  the  story  of 
events. 

To  the  philologically  oriented  scholar,  place  names  and  words  of  all 
sorts  could  also  serve  as  evidence  of  earlier  societies.  They  were  consid¬ 
ered,  among  other  things,  to  be  the  surest  evidence  regarding  the  origins 
of  places,  laws,  institutions,  even  peoples.  That  they  were  more  often 
than  not  misused  is  in  this  respect  less  important  than  that  they  could 
be  made  to  create  the  exciting  prospect  of  fresh  historical  perspectives. 

These  various  antiquities  had  in  common  two  things  of  present  sig¬ 
nificance.  First,  their  relative  impersonality:  though  redolent  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  for  which  they  gave  indirect  expression,  often  traceable  to  the 
immediate  initiative  of  some  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  coins,  wills,  let¬ 
ters,  court  decisions,  proclamations,  and  the  like,  they  retained  a  relevance 
that  reached  far  beyond  the  persons  involved.  Secondly,  their  relative  use¬ 
lessness,  taken  separately:  like  the  fragments  remaining  from  a  ship¬ 
wreck,  to  use  Bacon's  apt  simile,  they  could  only  be  useful  when  taken 
together.  Beyond  satisfying  mere  curiosity,  materials  of  this  sort  had  to  be 
arranged  according  to  some  plan — at  the  simplest,  in  relation  to  topics 
chosen  with  reference  to  some  extrinsic  consideration,  or,  in  more  de¬ 
veloped  form,  to  problems  requiring  historical  explanation.  The  quality 
of  the  resulting  history  thus  depended  largely  on  the  degree  to  which 
Renaissance  antiquaries  were  able  to  elevate  mere  topics  of  historical  in¬ 
terest  to  the  level  of  historical  problems.  To  describe  institutions  and  cus¬ 
toms  and  to  organize  information  about  them  according  to  some  principle 

6.  Wernham,  "The  Public  Records,"  in  English  Historical  Scholarship.  See  also 
Levy,  Fussner,  and  McKisack. 
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of  relevance  was  surely  no  mean  feat  in  itself.  And  sixteenth-century 
antiquaries  undoubtedly  found  it  easier  to  do  so  than  to  interpret  such  in¬ 
formation  in  relation  to  the  processes  of  change.  But  the  problem  of  initial 
importance  was  to  recognize  its  value  as  historical  evidence. 

Antiquarian  data  filtered  only  slowly  into  the  conventional  narrative 
histories.  To  some  extent  it  redeemed  Stow's  Chronicles  from  utter  banali¬ 
ty,  but  then  Stow  was  basically  an  antiquary  who  took  to  publishing  handy 
histories  out  of  need  rather  than  inclination.  Elsewhere,  even  in  Camden's 
history  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  tended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  omitted  on 
principle.  It  did,  however,  enter  into  the  controversial  writings  of  the  later 
sixteenth  century,  leavening  what  to  modern  tastes  would  otherwise  surely 
have  been  the  undigestible  lump  of  ecclesiastical  apologetics. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  in  later  Elizabethan  England  knew 
that  the  use  of  such  data  involved  a  special  kind  of  method.  In  his  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Ireland  with  which  he  had  become  pain¬ 
fully  familiar  in  the  course  of  his  other  career  as  an  administrator,  Edmund 
Spenser  took  time  to  explain  the  principles  he  used  in  his  attempt  to 
understand  Irish  culture.  Recognizing  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  Irish 
chronicles  and  the  oral  tradition  on  which  they  were  based — "remem¬ 
brance  of  bards,  which  use  to  forge  and  falsify  every  thing  as  they  list" 
— he  pointed  out  the  need  for  supplementing  such  sources  when  dealing 
with  an  early  and  unlettered  society  and  by  general  reading  among  au¬ 
thors,  ancient  and  modern.  Out  of  these,  together  with  "comparison  of 
times,  likeness  of  manners  and  customs,  affinity  of  words  and  names, 
properties  of  natures  and  uses,  resemblances  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
monuments  of  churches  and  tombs,  and  many  like  circumstances,  I  do 
gather  a  likelihood  of  truth;  not  certainly  affirming  anything,  but  by  con¬ 
ferring  of  times,  languages,  monuments  and  such  like,  I  do  hunt  out  a 
probability  of  things.  .  .  ."7  No  self-styled  antiquary  of  that  day  ever  put 
the  methods  of  the  new  antiquarianism  more  succinctly  than  the  author 
of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

A  number  of  things  conspired  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  Tudor  England 
congenial  to  antiquarian  studies:  the  historical  orientation  already  a 
marked  characteristic  of  humanist  scholarship  virtually  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  arrival  in  England;  the  various  problems  of  contemporary  life 
which  in  early  Tudor  England  tended  to  a  large  extent  to  be  social  in 

7.  A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  ed.  W.  L.  Renwick  (Oxford,  1970),  p.  39. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  however,  that,  among  the  ancient  authorities  he  cites 
as  examples  of  those  to  be  trusted,  is  the  pseudo-Berosus,  already  discredited  among 
the  more  learned. 
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character  and  which  elicited  the  attention  of  a  sequence  of  scholars  more 
than  ordinarily  ready  to  put  their  learning  to  the  service  of  the  state  and 
increasingly  capable  of  recognizing  those  forces  of  cause  and  effect  which 
linked  past  and  present;  the  influence  of  continental  antiquarian  and  geo¬ 
graphical  scholarship;  and,  above  all,  an  intense  national  consciousness. 

Well  enough  developed  during  the  troubled  years  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
turies,  national  consciousness  was  suddenly  heightened  by  the  traumatic 
events  of  the  1530s  which  called  attention  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
England's  peculiar  position  within  the  community  of  Christian  nations,  to 
her  precarious  reputation  in  the  new  world  of  humanist  scholarship,  and 
to  the  most  dramatic  break  with  the  past  in  the  national  memory.  The 
ruined  abbeys  left  by  the  Dissolution  "became  at  a  blow  historical  monu¬ 
ments"8  and  the  carelessly  dispersed  monastic  libraries  a  national  scandal. 
As  reflected  in  antiquarian  scholarship,  national  sentiment  found  its 
simplest  expression  in  an  enthusiastic  topographical  exploration  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  Tudor  discovery  of  England,9  and  in  a  rather 
touchy  concern  for  the  reputation  of  English  learning  in  the  broader 
world  of  humanism.  More  profoundly,  it  stimulated  an  obsessive  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  origins  and  precedents  and  a  concerted  effort  to  establish  the 
credentials  of  the  national  customs  and  institutions  in  a  presumably  un¬ 
impeachable  antiquity.  And,  since  the  search  for  origins  was  always  likely 
to  lead  beyond  documentable  history  in  an  age  not  yet  accustomed  to 
drawing  a  fine  line  between  history  and  legend,  patriotic  antiquaries  were 
only  too  likely  to  find  themselves  speculating  on  the  nation's  prehistory 
and  defending  the  national  mythology.  But,  in  the  long  run,  it  was  Eng¬ 
land's  medieval  past  that  profited  most  from  the  work  of  the  antiquaries. 
An  increasing  interest  in  the  documentable  history  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  institutions  and  laws  turned  the  attention  of  Elizabethan 
scholars  and  gentlemen-amateurs,  and  in  unprecedented  numbers,  to  the 
relatively  abundant  records  of  England's  Middle  Ages,  a  period  which 
younger  generations  of  humanists  were  no  longer  so  prone  as  their  pred¬ 
ecessors  to  view  with  scorn. 

Initially,  however,  antiquarian  interests  responded  to  a  simple,  uncom- 

8.  Joan  Evans,  A  History  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Oxford,  1956),  pp.  2-3.  See 
also  Styles,  "Politics  and  Historical  Research  in  the  Early  Seventeenth  Century,"  in 
Levy  Fox,  ed.,  English  Historical  Scholarship  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu¬ 
ries  (Oxford,  1956),  p.  65. 

9.  Robin  Flower,  "Laurence  Nowell  and  the  Discovery  of  England  in  Tudor  Times," 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  XXI  (1935),  47-73.  See  also  A.  L.  Rowse, 
The  England  of  Elizabeth  (New  York,  1951),  chap.  2. 
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plicated  patriotism.  Leland  tells  us  it  was  reading  the  chronicles  of  England 
that  decided  him  to  undertake  the  itinerary  on  which  his  reputation  as  a 
pioneer  topographer  and  antiquary  came  to  depend.  After  reading  "a  full 
hundreth"  of  these  histories,  he  wrote,  "I  was  totally  enflamed  with  a 
love  to  see  thoroughly  those  parts  of  this  opulent  and  ample  realm."  And 
he  hoped  to  use  the  mass  of  data  thus  gathered  to  write  a  correspondingly 
massive  and  apparently  a  basically  historical  work.10  After  which,  he  as¬ 
sured  his  king,  "this  your  realm  shall  so  well  be  known,  once  painted  with 
his  native  colours,  that  the  renown  there  of  shall  give  place  to  the  glory 
of  no  other  region."11 

But  it  was  more  than  a  chorographer's  dream  that  shaped  what  was  in 
a  sense  Leland's  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  English 
culture.  Both  he  and  his  friend.  Bale,  were  shocked  by  the  irresponsible 
dispersal  of  the  monastic  libraries  and  awakened  to  the  very  real  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  monuments  of  England's  cultural  past  would  become  irre¬ 
trievably  lost  or,  equally  galling,  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
collectors.12 

Both,  accordingly,  set  out  to  compile  what  amounted,  each  in  its  way, 
to  a  biographical  inventory  of  British  authors  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
draw  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  a  cultural  heritage  they  had  either 
ignored  or  underrated  with  a  lack  of  historical  sensitivity  that  Bale,  for 
one,  found  appalling.15  The  results  were  what  might  be  considered  the 
the  first  histories  of  English  letters.  Although  both  works  start  with  the 
legendary  past,  which  their  authors  accept  without  question,14  and  al¬ 
though  neither  seriously  challenges  Bacon's  statement,  made  more  than  a 
half  a  centrury  later,  that  no  history  of  learning  as  yet  existed,  they  do 
represent  a  conscious  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  cultural  matters  have  a 
history  and  that  it  is  as  much  in  need  of  preserving  as  the  history  of  state 
affairs. 


10.  This  work  was  to  be  entitled  either  De  Antiquitate  Britannica  or  Civilis 
Historia.  11.  Laboriouse  Journey,  pp.  xxxviii-ix. 

12.  Leland  expressed  concern  that  the  Germans  "perceiving  our  dissidiousness, 
do  send  daily  young  scholars  hither  that  spoileth  them  and  cutteth  them  out  of 
libraries,  returning  home  and  putting  them  abroad  as  monuments  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try."  Quoted  by  Toulmin  Smith,  Itinerary,  p.  xi.  Similarly,  Bale  wrote  of  "whole  ships 
full"  leaving  England  "to  the  wondering  of  foreign  nations."  Commentary  on  Labori¬ 
ouse  Journey. 

13.  lllustrium  majoris  Britanniae  scriptorum  Summarium  .  .  .  (1548),  STC  1295, 
ep.  dedic. 

14.  Bale's  Summarium  and  Leland's  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  ed. 
A.  Hall,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  1709),  still  in  progress  when  author  died.  See  Kendrick's 
foreword  to  Itinerary. 
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The  call  to  self-knowledge  sounded  by  these  relatively  primitive  works 
unquestionably  expressed  a  rising  sentiment  among  educated  Englishmen 
of  the  mid-century.  And  Leland's  Itinerary  was  in  fact  to  point  the  way 
for  chorographical  research,  with  its  fruitful  interaction  of  topography 
and  history,  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  But  further  work  along  these  lines 
progressed  slowly  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  Scholars  with 
antiquarian  leanings  may  perhaps  have  been  inhibited  by  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  what  was  customarily  termed  “antiquities" — the  frequently 
impersonal  and  fragmentary  records  of  a  past  society  as  well  as  the  “mon¬ 
uments  of  antiquity" — involved  a  kind  of  history  which,  however  relevant 
to  patriotic  interests  and  useful  for  certain  controversial  purposes,  had 
not  as  yet  been  allotted  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  scheme  of  historical 
knowledge.  Much  of  it,  moreover,  virtually  all  of  it  that  might  satisfy 
the  urge  for  national  self-knowledge,  had  to  do  with  nonclassical  antiquity 
— British  and  Saxon — which  English  humanists  were  only  beginning  to 
accept  as  a  primary  object  of  scholarly  investigation. 

When  antiquarian  research  did  speed  up  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  nationalistic  impulse  remained  a  constant  factor.  Elizabethan 
Englishmen  were  still  eagerly  engaged  in  exploring  their  own  island  and 
their  own  national  past.  Nor  were  their  efforts  confined  to  political  ex¬ 
perience,  no  matter  how  stimulating  the  stories  of  the  conflict  between 
Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  might  be  to  the  dramatist  or  cautionary  to 
statesmen.  Patriotism  gave  specific  focus  to  the  vast  scholarship  of  Cam¬ 
den:  his  Britannia,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1586,  was  in  a 
sense  the  book  Leland  had  hoped  to  write;  and  it  marked  not  only  the 
coming  of  age  of  topographical  antiquarianism  but  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  establish  the  history  of  Roman  Britain  on  firm  scholarly  footing. 
By  then,  too,  John  Foxe  had  shown  that  the  “monuments"  of  church  his¬ 
tory,  a  category  clearly  covered  by  the  assumed  definitions  of  antiquities 
then  current,  could  be  made  to  prove  that  God  had,  as  was  his  custom, 
revealed  himself  first  to  his  Englishmen.15  And  Richard  Hakluyt,  the 
younger,  was  in  the  process  of  an  equally  monumental  project,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  “to  gather  likewise,  and  as  it  were  to  incorporate  into 
one  body  the  torn  and  scattered  limbs  of  our  ancient  and  late  Navigations 
by  Sea,  our  voyages  by  land,  and  traffics  of  merchandise  by  both."16 
Motivated,  as  he  was,  primarily  by  present  concerns,  and  necessarily 

15.  See  William  Haller,  The  Elect  Nation,  The  Meaning  and  Relevance  of  Foxe's 
Book  of  Martyrs  (New  York,  1963). 

16.  Preface  to  Voyages,  1598  edition.  Original  Writings,  II,  433;  cf.  402-3. 
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limited  to  relatively  recent  documents,  Hakluyt  was  nevertheless  able, 
with  the  help  of  Camden/7  to  follow  his  sources  into  the  still  largely  neg¬ 
lected  area  of  England's  medieval  economic  history.  He  was  even  able  to 
see  how  useful  the  literary  materials  would  be  which  historians  have  since 
found  invaluable  in  that  sparsely  documented  period.  One  of  his  cher¬ 
ished  "antiquities"  was  that  curious,  but  revealing,  piece  of  highly  na¬ 
tionalist  proto-mercantilist  theory  in  doggerel  verse  entitled  The  Libel  of 
English  Policy,  the  historical  significance  of  which  he  was  the  first  to 
recognize.18  He  could  even  see  how  "Geoffrey  Chaucer,  under  person  of 
his  knight"  could  provide  evidence  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  English 
travel  in  his  day/9 

The  mid-eighties  also  witnessed  the  advent  of  the  Elizabethan  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  That  group  of  gentlemen-scholars  who  began  to  meet 
regularly  in  London,  included,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  educated  ama¬ 
teurs,  many  of  the  most  acute  historical  minds  of  that  period — Camden, 
Stow,  Cotton,  Lambarde,  Davies,  and  Spelman,  to  name  only  some  of  the 
better  known.  Their  organization,  loosely  knit  as  it  may  have  been,  shows 
that  antiquarian  interests  had  by  then  achieved  a  substantial  social  base  as 
well  as  a  degree  of  self-consciousness.  By  that  time,  too,  these  earnest  in¬ 
vestigators  had  a  considerable  body  of  material  to  work  on.  Not  only  were 
they  able  to  make  new  use  of  the  raw  data  left  by  Leland,  they  could  also 
find  in  the  public  records,  becoming  available  in  unprecedented  quantity, 
a  mine  of  documentary  sources  for  the  national  history. 

The  papers  read  by  members  of  the  Society  from  its  inception  to  its 
unfortunate  demise  in  16x4 20  reveal  an  unbounded  curiosity  about  the 
origins  and  history  of  the  national  laws,  customs,  and  institutions.  In 
these  "curious  discourses,"  as  their  eighteenth-century  editor  not  inaptly 
entitled  them,  we  can  see  Elizabethan  scholars  trying  hard  to  order 
the  raw  materials  of  social  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  arising  for  the  most  part  out  of  present  concerns  and,  by  doing 
so,  to  fill  in  the  very  large  spaces  which,  they  were  coming  more  and 
more  to  realize,  the  conventional  chroniclers  had  left  frustratingly  vacant 
or  had  sketched  in  so  inadequately  as  to  be  downright  misleading.  In  a 
paper  on  the  history  of  practices  in  the  courts  which  Spelman  wrote  for 

17.  G.  B.  Parks,  Richard  Hakluyt  and  the  English  Voyages,  revised  edition  (New 
York,  1961),  175.  18.  Original  Writings,  II,  433.  19.  Ibid.,  p.  447. 

zo.  See  Linda  Van  Norden,  "The  Elizabethan  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  (Dis.,  UCLA, 
1946),  and  "Sir  Henry  Spelman  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Elizabethan  Society  of 
Antiquaries,"  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  XIII  (1949-50);  Evans,  A  History  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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the  Society  at  the  very  end  of  its  career,  he  complained  that,  however  little 
information  on  the  subject  was  contained  in  the  law  books,  "it  were  better 
if  our  Chronicles  had  as  little;  for  though  it  be  little  they  have  in  that  kind, 
yet  is  that  little  very  wrong."21 

The  interest  of  the  membership  varied  greatly  and  their  scholarship 
was  miscellaneous  and  tentative.  Most  of  the  members  were  amateurs, 
though  antiquarian  studies  in  those  days  were  too  lacking  in  methodology 
to  give  any  distinction  between  amateur  and  professional  much  meaning. 
Camden  was  an  exception,  for  he  knew  the  broader  world  of  continental 
humanism.  As  a  rule,  members  came  to  the  Society  from  careers  in  law, 
heraldry,  and  the  church.  Legal  concerns  and  those  which  had  to  do  with 
government  greatly  predominated  and  produced  the  solidest  results,  but 
the  questions  ranged  over  a  surprisingly  wide  variety  of  interests:  coin¬ 
age,  funeral  customs,  the  dimensions  of  land,  knight's  fees,  titles  of 
nobility,  ecclesiastical  history,  castles,  parishes,  shires,  judicial  practices, 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  lawful  combat,  the  Inns  of  Court,  heralds, 
forest  law,  and  the  ancient  Britons.  All  subjects  discussed  were  restricted, 
by  agreement,  to  England  and  English  sources.22 

Investigations  along  such  lines  as  these  could  hardly  help  promoting  a 
view  of  the  past  which,  in  its  ability  to  include  the  collective  life  of  the 
community  and  to  bring  into  focus  its  continuing  problems,  differed  es¬ 
sentially  from  that  of  the  narrative  historian.  The  members  of  the  Society 
shared  a  common  respect  for  original  records — written  records  mainly. 
Most  of  them  were  as  yet  neither  accustomed  to  using  nor  in  a  position 
to  use  archeological  data,  even  such  as  were  beginning  to  attract  some 
attention.  And  they  were  remarkably  objective  in  their  use  of  these 
records.  They  seem  to  have  been  moved  mainly  by  a  disinterested  curi¬ 
osity.  If  anything,  they  were  too  positivistic.  "They  wanted  to  know  what 
and  when,  not  why  and  how  things  happened."23  They  were  "laboratory 
technicians  in  history,  rather  than  historians,"24  overly  ready  to  accept 
documents  at  their  face  value  and  uncritical  of  their  own  methods.  Some,  it 
is  true,  were  coming  to  see  the  need  for  reading  between  the  lines.25  A 
few  were  beginning  to  recognize  the  discontinuities  in  English  insitutional 
history  as  well  as  the  continuities  for  which  their  penchant  for  origins,  for 
"antiquity,"  to  use  their  favorite  term,  predisposed  them  to  search.26  The 

2i.  Curious  Discourses,  II,  Iv,  331.  22.  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

23.  Fussner,  Historical  Revolution,  p.  98.  24.  Van  Norden,  412. 

25.  E.g.,  Curious  Discourses,  I,  66;  II,  175. 

26.  E.g.,  ibid.,  p.  xxxii  re  heralds;  p.  xxxiv  re  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery;  II,  xl  re 
forest  laws. 
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transition  from  "barbarism"  to  civilized  society  becomes,  for  example,  a 
fact  increasingly  recognized,  if  not  explained.27  The  history  of  administra¬ 
tive  units  such  as  the  shires  becomes  a  matter  of  adaptation  according  to 
"experience."28  One  paper  explains  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in  clearly 
hisorical  terms.29  Perhaps  most  significant,  in  view  of  the  tendency  of 
common-law  thinking  to  play  down  the  importance  of  the  break  in  the 
continuity  of  English  laws  and  institutions  caused  by  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  that  event  comes  on  occasion  to  be  accepted  as  a  turning  point.50 
And  Spelman,  whose  mind  ranged  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  fellow 
members,  showed  how  to  appreciate  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
English  law  since  Roman  times.51 

The  search  for  national  identity  that  did  so  much  to  give  focus  and 
clarity  to  the  historical  vision  of  the  Society  served  also  to  limit  it.  For  one 
thing,  it  deflected  attention  from  the  development  of  institutions,  laws, 
and  customs,  and  therefore  reinforced  that  tendency  to  find  a  special 
virtue  in  antiquity,  as  such,  from  which  humanism  was  then  only  slowly 
making  its  escape.  It  often  led  to  endless  and  fruitless  efforts  to  justify 
things  by  virtually  removing  them  from  the  processes  of  time,  and  hence 
from  any  possibility  of  truly  historical  understanding.  It  tempted  scholars, 
who  by  that  time  should  have  known  better,  to  trace  things,  after  the 
manner  of  the  De  Inventoribus  Rerum,  to  a  particular  founder,  inventor, 
or  lawgiver,  and  so  to  overlook  more  complex  social  factors  and  more 
gradual  processes.  More  seriously,  it  tempted  them  to  go  beyond  the 
documentary  sources  on  which  they  professed  to  rely,  to  a  purely  legen¬ 
dary  past  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  Society  were  still  not  ready 
to  abandon  in  its  entirety.  Arthur  Agarde,  certainly  one  of  the  most  docu¬ 
ment-oriented  of  the  group,  turned  his  discussion  of  the  history  of  land 
measurement  into  a  fine  piece  of  social  history  until  a  compulsion  to  go 
further  in  search  of  origins  drove  him  beyond  his  sources  to  the  legend  of 
England's  Trojan  origin.52 

The  search  for  the  antiquity  of  things  too  often  led  to  spurious  guess¬ 
work;  and  the  continuity  in  laws  and  institutions  such  antiquity  presumed 
too  often  served  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp  for  unwary  scholars  as  they  made 
their  way  ever  deeper  into  the  past.  As  time  went  on,  of  course,  anti¬ 
quarian  researchers  came  to  be  more  or  less  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 

27.  E.g.,  ibid.,  I,  8,  20,  91;  II,  173, 181.  Note  also  curiosity  concerning  the  structure 
of  British  society,  I,  xliv  and  xlv.  28.  Ibid.,  I,  vii-x.  29.  Ibid.,  II,  xxxviii. 

30.  Ibid.,  I,  xxxiii,  xxxiv;  II,  xl. 

31.  See  below,  chap.  8,  for  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  legal  scholarship. 

32.  Curious  Discourses,  I,  xvii.  McKisack,  Medieval  History,  pp.  85-88. 
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they  could  penetrate  only  so  far  into  what  they  frequently  referred  to, 
significantly,  as  the  "mists”  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that  many  things — 
Chancery,  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  forest  laws,  and  the  use  of  heralds,  among 
others — had  relatively  recent,  post-Conquest  beginnings.75 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  reverse  side  of  the  Elizabethan 
antiquaries'  nationalism  was  an  extreme  and  limiting  insularity.  If  their 
nationalism  inspired  them  to  search  for  the  origin  of  national  laws  and 
institutions  and  so  opened  up  a  distant  and  hitherto  unexplored  past  for 
scholarly  research,  their  insularity  prevented  them  from  looking  beyond 
the  nation's  boundaries,  and  so  achieving  the  benefits  of  the  kind  of  com¬ 
parative  study  which  was  contributing  so  effectively  to  the  maturity  of 
continental  scholarship.  Instead  of  examining  English  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  other  systems,  as  the  French  legal  humanists  had  been 
forced  to  do  in  a  country  where  Roman  law  competed  with  native  cus¬ 
tomary  laws,  the  English  antiquaries  continued  to  search  for  the  unbroken 
lines  of  continuity,  the  supposed  existence  of  which  was  fast  becoming  an 
article  of  faith  among  the  common  lawyers. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  undoubtedly 
helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  among  English  scholars  conducive  to  the 
study  of  social  and  institutional  history.  Despite  their  insularity,  partly 
indeed  because  of  it,  the  members  did  much  to  demonstrate  to  their 
historically  minded  generation  that  a  brave  new  world  existed  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  conventional  narrative  history.  The  contribution  of 
the  Society  as  a  whole  must  therefore  be  considered  something  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  most  of  which  were  slight  and  not  infrequently 
wrong-headed.  The  most  significant  individual  contributions  to  anti¬ 
quarian  studies  were  made  by  scholars  like  Leland,  Bale,  Twyne,  and 
Harrison  whose  work  antedates  the  Society,  and  like  Camden,  Stow, 
and  Spelman  whose  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Society  were 
incidental  to  their  main  labors. 

These  major  contributions  fall  into  three  broad  categories:  historical 
topography  or  chorography,  research  into  the  national  antiquity  (British, 
Romano-British,  and  Anglo-Saxon),  and,  latest  and  most  significant  in 
the  long  run,  exploration  of  England's  medieval  past,  with  special  reference 
to  the  development  of  laws,  customs,  and  institutions.  None  resulted  in 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  English  social  and  cultural 
history,  but  all  helped  to  explore  the  terrain  and  claim  it  for  historical 
study. 

33.  See  below,  chap.  8. 
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Chorography:  the  problem  approach  and  the  sense  of  process 

The  cosmographers  of  antiquity  had  early  recognized  in  history  and  in 
geography  the  coordinates  that  allowed  the  human  mind  to  orient  itself 
within  the  natural  world;  and  their  example  was  not  forgotten  by  their 
successors  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Geographies  tended 
to  be  historical  and  histories  tended  to  be  prefaced  by  a  "description"  of 
the  area  which  usually  turned  out  to  be  concerned  with  time  as  well  as 
place.  Peter  Heylyn  no  doubt  reflected  a  deeply  rooted  opinion  when  he 
remarked  that,  just  as  geography  without  history  "hath  life  and  motion, 
but  at  random  and  unstable:  so  History  without  Geography  like  a  dead 
carcass,  hath  neither  life  nor  motion  at  all."54  Furthermore,  historical  de¬ 
scriptions  lent  themselves  to  the  topical  treatment  of  data  difficult  to 
fit  into  the  conventional  narrative  of  events  and  of  a  kind  that  pertained 
to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  peoples  and  societies  rather  than  to 
the  record  of  their  actions. 

John  Leland  had  hoped  to  combine  history  and  geographical  description 
and,  although  he  never  got  around  to  writing  the  comprehensive  history  of 
Britain  he  had  in  mind,  his  Itinerary,  undertaken  some  time  during  the 
years  1535-43,  set  the  pattern  for  chorographical  investigation  for  the 
rest  of  the  century  and  provided  his  successors  with  a  mass  of  valuable 
data,  interspersed  with  comments  on  the  history  of  the  places  he  visited. 
But  his  reach  had  exceeded  his  grasp.  Time  and  his  own  wits  gave  out 
before  he  could  complete  the  work  which  he  had  hoped  would  reflect 
fame  on  both  the  country  and  himself.  The  notes  he  compiled  in  the 
course  of  his  truly  "laborious"  journey  through  England  reveal,  as  they 
stand,  little  ability  to  piece  together  seemingly  miscellaneous  data  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  organizing  principle  or  in  answer  to  historical  questions.  Ex¬ 
cept  when  he  saw  the  opportunity  to  verify  the  legends  of  the  British  His¬ 
tory,  especially  the  historicity  of  King  Arthur — and  here  his  patriotism 
gave  him  a  ready-made  problem  to  cope  with — his  curiosity  remained  as 
unselective  as  it  was  insatiable.55 

The  first  major  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  topographical-historical 
survey  of  England  since  Leland's  Itinerary,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  studies  of  this  sort  could  lead  their  ex- 

34.  Microcosmus,  or  a  Little  Description  of  the  Great  World  (1621),  STC  13276, 
p.  11. 

35.  For  a  discussion  of  Leland  as  an  antiquary,  see  Toulmin  Smith,  Itinerary, 
introd.,  and  Kendrick's  comments  in  the  foreword  to  that  work  and  in  his  British 
Antiquity. 
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portents  into  the  as  yet  largely  uncharted  territories  of  social  history,  was 
made  by  a  scholar  who  did  little  field  work  himself.  William  Harrison 
admitted  that  he  had  never  traveled  more  than  forty  miles  from  his 
home.36  But  it  may  be  for  that  very  reason  that  he  was  able  to  digest 
the  data  collected  by  others — notable  Leland — more  thoroughly  than  they 
had  ever  had  time  or  interest  to  do.  The  Description  of  England  which  he 
wrote  as  an  immensely  detailed  introduction  to  Holinshed's  Chronicles 
became,  in  effect  if  not  by  intent,  a  remarkable  essay  on  social  history  and 
added  a  much-needed  social  dimension  to  an  otherwise  conventional 
narrative. 

Because  of  its  traditional  form,  Harrison's  Description  invites  compari¬ 
son  with  what  was  for  England  the  classic  medieval  example  of  that  genre, 
namely,  the  historical-geographical  introduction  Ralph  Higden  compiled 
for  his  Polychronicon.  Although  the  latter  was  ambitiously  universal  and 
the  former  strictly  national  in  scope,  the  principle  underlying  both  de¬ 
scriptions  was  the  same,  that  is,  to  provide  a  setting,  mainly  geographical 
but  inevitably  historical  as  well,  for  the  story  that  follows.  Harrison  made 
it  especially  clear  in  his  title  that  his  was  "an  Historical  Description  of  the 
Island  of  Britain."  Yet  a  world  separates  the  "classicizing  monk"37  of  the 
early  fourteenth  century  and  the  humanist  parson  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  difference  is  one  of  temporal  perspective.  It  has  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  Harrison  was  able  to  call  upon  the  sense  of  anachronism 
so  deeply  embedded  in  his  humanist  heritage,  whereas  Higden,  though  a 
not  undistinguished  product  of  the  classical  learning  that  had  been  revived 
in  the  twelfth  century,  still  treated  the  classical  authors  as  though  they 
had  written  only  yesterday.  But  it  also  had  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
societies  in  which  the  two  men  lived  and  with  their  consequent  attitude 
toward  social  change. 

Society  in  Higden's  day  was  surely  changing  but  in  ways  probably  more 
apparent  to  historians  than  to  contemporaries.  The  social  upheavals  of  the 
later  fourteenth  century  were  already  in  the  making,  but  it  was  to  take 
the  catastrophic  effects  of  plague  and  the  pressures  of  war  to  set  them 
in  motion  and  even  then,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reaction  of  such  con- 


36.  Description,  preface.  For  further  treatment  of  Harrison's  life  and  work  see 
George  Edelen,  "William  Harrison  (1535-1593),"  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  IX 
(1962),  256-72.  See  also  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Description  (Ithaca, 
1968).  I  have  continued  to  use  the  version  published  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle  only 
because  of  its  completeness. 

37.  John  Taylor,  The  Universal  Chronicle  of  Ralph  Higden  (Oxford,  1966),  p.  79. 
The  first  version  of  this  work  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  1320.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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temporary  observers  as  John  Gower,  the  causes  tended  still  to  be  sought 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man  rather  than  in  impersonal  social  forces.78  In 
the  early  fourteenth  century,  it  was  all  the  easier  to  trace  any  alteration  in 
the  form  and  custom  of  the  community  to  human  perversity  and  the  simple 
failure  of  individuals  to  do  as  they  were  supposed  to  do.  Tudor  society 
was  changing  more  rapidly  and  more  nearly  visibly.  Harrison  himself 
could  remember  a  time  when  things  were  much  different;  and  the  old 
men  of  the  village  with  whom  he  talked  could  remember  even  more  star¬ 
tling  changes. 

The  setting  of  Higden' s  work  was  essentially  static,  that  of  Harrison 
suffused  with  the  awareness  of  change.  Higden  recognized  clearly  enough 
that  his  mappa  mundi  could  not  be  restricted  to  contemporary  data:  he 
knew  that  each  country,  each  city,  had  a  history  and  that  the  past  was 
in  a  real  sense  alive  in  the  present.  But  he  made  no  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  data  provided  by  his  classical  sources  and  those  of  more  recent 
times.  Some  obviously  referred  to  earlier  periods,  some  to  later,  and  some 
to  the  inevitable  question  about  origins  and  beginnings.  Beyond  that,  how¬ 
ever,  the  historical  information  tends  to  float  in  a  temporal  void,  without 
fixed  point  of  reference  or  a  uniform  medium  in  relation  to  which  the  flight 
of  time  might  be  measured.  Adhering  to  sources  he  accepted  without  re¬ 
gard  to  period,  he  described  the  countries  of  western  Europe  pretty 
much  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  late  Roman  Empire,  a  fact  which 
gives  his  account  a  curious  air  of  unreality.79  A  chapter  on  presumably 
contemporary  Roman  institutions  describes,  for  example,  a  Roman  tri¬ 
umph  and  a  ceremony  at  an  imperial  coronation,  but  with  no  indication 
that  these  were  practices  no  longer  in  use.40  The  information  Higden  relays 
about  the  society  he  deals  with  owes  its  relevance  not  to  the  place  it  occu¬ 
pies  in  any  temporal  sequence,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  his  "authors" 
mention  it.  This  was,  of  course,  a  failing  that  remained  common  among 
cosmographers  for  a  long  time,  even  through  the  sixteenth  century  when 
the  historical  consciousness  of  humanism  should  have  taught  them  better. 

The  temporal  perspective  of  Harrison,  the  antiquary,  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  chronological  incoherence  of  the  cosmographer.  He  was 
able  to  arrange  the  historical  data  he  felt  relevant  to  his  description  of 
England  according  to  a  particular  point  of  view.  For  him,  that  point  of 
view  was  always  clearly  the  present.  The  social  past  accordingly  bore  a 
consistent  relationship  to  the  present.  More  than  Higden,  he  was  aware 

38.  See  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  chap,  11,  for  a  discussion  of  Gower's  reaction 
to  the  Revolt  of  1381.  39.  Taylor,  p.  54.  40.  Bk.  I,  chap.  25. 
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that  the  past  is  alive  in  the  present  and  that  it  is  possible  to  derive  present 
enlightenment  by  comparing  things  as  they  are  with  things  as  they  once 
were.  His  desire  to  put  the  present  in  a  historical  context  led  him  at  times 
to  stretch  the  limits  of  relevance  and  to  include,  largely  for  its  own  sake, 
data  drawn  from  classical  antiquity.  But  this  touch  of  humanist  pedantry 
should  not  obscure  the  essentially  historical  drift  of  his  mind.  Of  special 
importance  is  his  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  social  problems,  to  arrange 
his  material  roughly  in  accordance  with  what  he  felt  to  be  the  most  salient 
features  of  English  society  as  he  knew  it,  and  to  link  past  and  present 
in  an  intelligible  continuity. 

In  this  respect,  Harrison  demonstrated  his  kinship  with  the  socially 
oriented  scholarship  of  early  and  mid-Tudor  humanism.  There  is  more 
than  an  echo  of  the  "commonwealth  man"  and  their  criticism  of  contem¬ 
porary  society  in  Harrison's  discussion  of  the  depopulation  of  towns,  the 
encroachment  of  protected  forests  and  parks  on  arable  land,  the  evil  of 
enclosures,  and  the  decline  of  village  life.  But,  whereas  the  pamphleteers 
of  the  mid-century  expressed  their  sense  of  change  in  more  or  less  analyti¬ 
cal  comment  on  strictly  contemporary  trends,  Harrison  insisted  on  project¬ 
ing  the  discussion  as  far  as  was  relevant — and  occasionally  farther — into 
the  recorded  past.  He  was  especially  worried  about  the  apparent  decay  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  he  sought  not  only  to  explain  it  but  to  trace  the 
demographic  trends  involved  in  the  problem.41  That  his  information  was 
slender  and  his  conclusions  impressionistic  should  go  without  saying,  and 
is  in  any  event  less  important  than  the  fact  that  he  was  trying  to  make 
contemporary  society  more  understandable  by  placing  it  in  the  perspective 
of  its  history. 

More  than  his  predecessors  among  the  commonwealth  men,  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  back  of  the  problem  lay  a  long  and  complex  history.  Going 
rather  hesitantly  back  to  the  beginning,  to  the  period  he  usually  preferred 
to  pass  over  in  favor  of  those  it  was  possible  to  know  more  about,42  he 
argued  that  the  country  then  had  few,  though  large  cities  and  a  thinly 
populated  countryside — "an  image  of  which  estate,"  he  added,  with  a 
characteristic,  if  rudimentary,  feeling  for  social  comparison,  "may  yet  be 
seen  in  Spain."  Then,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  "chiefly  after  the 
coming  of  the  Saxons,  and  after  the  Normans,"  a  decentralized  system  of 
tenures  grew  up  which  placed  a  premium  on  the  establishment  of  popula¬ 
tion  centers  on  the  land  held  by  local  lords,  with  the  result  that  such  com- 

41.  Bk.  II,  chap.  13,  especially  pp.  324-26;  Bk.  II,  chap.  10.  On  the  "commonwealth 
men"  see  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  Part  II.  42.  Description,  e.g.,  257-59,  3*9- 
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munities  greatly  increased  in  numbers.43  During  the  "three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  years"  between  then  and  his  own  day,  the  number  had  again 
decreased.  On  the  basis  of  "divers  records,  charters,  and  donations,"  the 
notes  left  by  John  Leland  on  his  journeys  through  the  country,  and  "an 
old  book  by  an  undersheriff  of  Nottingham"  he  came  up  with  an  astonish¬ 
ing  drop  of  seventy  percent.44  The  moving  force  back  of  this  process  was, 
of  course,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  landed  aristocracy  to  enlarge  their 
holdings,  and  in  particular  to  enclose  lands  for  farming.45  A  contributory 
cause  lay  in  the  tendency  of  the  same  people  to  enclose  farm  lands  into 
parks  and  hunting  preserves.  This,  in  turn,  gave  Harrison  a  reason  for 
tracing  the  forest  and  hunting  laws  from  Canute's  time  to  the  present.46 
Needless  to  say,  the  interesting  thing  about  this  analysis,  especially  its 
use  of  statistics  is,  once  again,  not  its  accuracy  but  the  fact  that  Harrison 
undertook  it  at  all. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  topics  Harrison  chose  to  deal  with  prompted 
him  to  some  sort  of  historical  investigation.  Timber  resources  had  a  his¬ 
tory:  oak  had  almost  completely  superseded  less  sturdy  woods  in  building 
and  there  was  no  longer  the  plenty  that  once  had  existed.47  So  had 
gardens  (apparently  a  hobby  of  Harrison's) :  food  plants  had  been  pro¬ 
gressively  neglected  since  the  time  of  Edward  I  until  recent  memory.48 
There  had  been  changes  over  the  years  also  in  the  types  of  building,  the 
use  and  glazing  of  windows,  for  example.49  The  decay  of  castles  as  strong¬ 
holds  and  their  special  readaptation  to  a  more  domestic  life  had  for  Harri¬ 
son  both  social  and  political  implications.50  He  had  an  especially  keen  eye 
for  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  local  life  within  memory  of  living  men. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  feeling,  uncommon  in  his  day,  for  the  value  of  oral  evi¬ 
dence.  "There  are,"  he  said  in  an  often  quoted  passage,  "old  men  yet 
dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remain,  which  have  noted  three  things  to 
be  marvelously  altered  in  England  within  their  sound  remember ance;  and 
other  three  things  too  too  much  increased."  On  the  side  of  progress  was 
the  use  of  chimneys,  "the  great  (although  not  general)  amendment  of 
lodging,"  meaning  better  beds  for  the  common  sort,  and  "the  exchange 
of  vessels,  as  of  treen  platters  into  pewter  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver 
or  tin"  in  the  average  farmhouse;  on  the  debit  side  was  the  raising  of 
rents,  the  oppression  of  copyholders,  and  the  increase  of  usury.51 

Nor  was  this  all.  Harrison  painted  a  vast  panorama  covering  English 

43.  Ibid.,  pp.  319-20.  44.  Ibid.,  pp.  324-25.  45.  Ibid.,  pp.  325,  344-45. 

46.  Ibid.,  pp.  345-49.  47.  Ibid.,  pp.  355-59.  48.  Ibid.,  pp.  350  ff. 

49.  Ibid.,  pp.  315-16.  50.  Ibid.,  p.  327.  51.  Ibid.,  pp.  317-18. 
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society  in  all  its  aspects — all,  at  any  rate,  that  a  man  of  his  day  would  be 
likely  to  have  recognized  as  important;  and  he  placed  all  of  them  to  some 
degree  in  the  perspective  of  time.  The  existing  administration  of  the 
church  naturally  enough  occupied  a  large  section  of  his  attention52  and 
prompted  him  to  a  long  and  biased  survey  of  church  history.  He  ex¬ 
plored  the  background  of  the  administrative  machinery  involved  in  sec¬ 
ular  government  with  less  passion  and  more  skepticism,  freely  admitting 
the  inadequacy  of  sources  for  studying  this  aspect  of  "our  obscure  an¬ 
tiquity."55  In  another  section  he  followed  William  Lambarde  in  tracing  the 
stages  in  the  historical  development  of  English  law,54  and  in  another  the 
use  of  the  English  language.55  And  then  there  was  his  documentation  of 
the  English  class  system,  possibly  the  section  best  known  to  modern 
readers.  Better  than  any  other  section,  it  reveals  Harrison's  sense  of  the 
organic  character  of  society. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  too,  that  Harrison  was  able  to  anatomize  English 
society  without  reverting,  as  so  many  of  his  predecessors  among  the 
humanist  social  critics  had  done — Thomas  Starkey's  Dialogue  is  a  classic 
example — to  the  analogy  of  the  body  politic,  a  device  which,  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  fluid  state  of  sixteenth-century  life,  did  more  to  confine  and  confuse 
social  thought  than  to  illuminate  it.  He  preferred  to  find  enlightenment 
not  in  a  paradigmatic  analogy  but  in  the  actual  workings  of  society  and 
in  comparisons  drawn  between  English  society  and  others,  especially 
that  of  ancient  Rome.  In  addition  to  the  comparisons  with  classical  society, 
common  enough  among  humanist  scholars,  Harrison  was  able  occasionally 
to  make  other  apposite  references.  Take,  for  example,  his  brief  treatment 
of  the  ancient  British  bards.  They  were,  he  said,  comparable  to  singers  of 
similar  status  not  only  among  other  northern  European  peoples  in  those 
days  but  in  contemporary  Wales  and  among  the  native  people  of  "New 
Spain."56 

Harrison's  Description  of  England  is  a  measure  of  the  distance  anti¬ 
quarian  thought  had  traveled  by  the  end  of  the  century's  third  quarter. 
By  then  chorographical  investigation  had  captured  the  attention  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  English  scholars,  including  several  members  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  By  the  end  of  the  century  it  had  helped  materially 
to  establish  history's  claim  to  that  part  of  the  social  and  cultural  past 
which  was  still  living,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  visible  fact.  Following  Leland's 
example,  William  Lambarde  had  by  then  surveyed  his  own  county  of 

52.  Ibid.,  Bk.  II,  chaps.  1-2.  53.  Ibid.,  pp.  257-59.  54-  Ibid.,  pp.  297-303. 

55.  Ibid.,  pp.  22-26.  56.  Ibid.,  pp.  36-37;  cf.  p.  352. 
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Kent,  and  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent  (1 576)  had  presented  the  results, 
wherever  it  seemed  relevant,  in  the  light  of  local  history.  Camden — "solid 
Camden"  a  contemporary  aptly  described  him57 — had  in  a  sense  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  begun  by  Leland,  and  in  the  early  editions  of  Britannia 
set  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  antiquarian  research.  And  John  Stow  had 
performed  a  similar  service,  though  on  a  more  restricted  and  intensive 
scale,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1598. 

Up  to  a  point,  all  succeeded  in  contributing  elements  important  in  the 
future  of  social  history.  All  dealt  with  the  remains  not  so  much  of  indi¬ 
viduals  as  a  society  itself;  and  in  the  process  all  helped  to  fill  the  spaces 
in  contemporaries'  knowledge  of  the  past  which  the  chronicles  had  left 
for  the  most  part  vacant.  All  managed  to  order  their  data  to  some  signifi¬ 
cant  degree  in  relation  to  problems  pertinent  to  the  history  of  society. 
Lambarde  surveyed  the  topography  of  Kent  with  the  eye  of  a  lawyer 
sensitive  to  the  historical  perspectives  inseparable  from  legal  study,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  able  to  shed  valuable  historical  light  on  Kent's 
unique  law  of  inheritance.  Harrison,  as  we  have  seen,  was  able  to  arrange 
his  information  under  topics  that  usually  required  historical  explanation. 
And  it  was  a  profound  interest  in  Roman  and  Romano-British  antiquity 
that  inspired  Camden's  Britannia.  Better  than  any  of  them.  Stow  was 
able  to  see  contemporary  landmarks  in  relation  to  the  historically  con¬ 
ditioned  problems  they  represented. 

But  it  was  on  this  very  matter  of  placing  contemporary  social  facts  in 
relation  to  the  processes  of  social  change  that  the  Elizabethan  chorog- 
raphers  were  least  successful.  It  would  be  unfair,  and  also  unhistorical, 
to  condemn  them  for  not  asking  the  kinds  of  questions  a  modern  social 
historian  (to  say  nothing  of  the  modern  social  scientist)  would  ask.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  topographical  survey  must  in  itself  have  been  an  exciting  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  endeavor  for  men  still  in  the  process  of  "discovering"  their  own 
country.  It  took  a  mind  more  than  ordinarily  reflective  and  more  than 
ordinarily  willing  to  supplement  observation  by  the  written  records  to 
be  able  to  transmute  these  raw  materials  of  topographical  research  into 
the  stuff  of  social  history.  For  the  most  part,  Elizabethan  chorography  re¬ 
mained  a  compendium  of  fact,  at  worst  arranged  merely  geographically, 
at  best  according  to  topics  which  invited  historical  explanation.  Even 
Camden's  extraordinarily  capacious  and  scholarly  mind  seldom  applied  to 
the  material  of  the  Britannia  the  interpretive  questions,  "why  and  how  and 
to  what  end"  which,  in  the  context  of  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

57.  Bolton,  Hypercritica,  in  Spingarn  (ed.).  Critical  Essays,  I,  97. 
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he  himself  had  set  forth  as  questions  of  primary  importance  to  the  his¬ 
torian — even  though  he  seldom  practiced  in  the  body  of  that  work  what 
he  preached  in  the  preface.5®  Perhaps  he  merely  considered  them  more 
pertinent  to  the  story  of  events  than  to  the  history  of  society.  More  likely, 
he  simply  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  place  of  social  and  cultural  data 
in  the  scheme  of  historical  knowledge. 

If,  then,  antiquarian  study  may  justly  been  said  to  have  come  of  age 
with  the  successive  editions  of  the  Britannia,  it  is  also  true  that  Camden's 
approach  to  that  work  was  too  positivistic  to  permit  much  inquiry  into 
the  processes  of  social  change.  There  are  notable  exceptions,  mostly  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  introductory  treatment  of  the  island's  history.  There, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  his  feeling  for  antiquity  in  all  its  aspects  and  for 
England's  medieval  period  became  straight  social  history  which,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  was  illuminated  by  interpretive  insight.  His  treatment  of  the  orders 
of  England,  especially  those  of  baron  and  knight,  demonstrate  a  lively 
enough  sense  of  social  evolution.59  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that,  in  a  later 
work,  he  organized  the  mass  of  information  he  found  no  logical  place  for 
in  the  Britannia  in  the  form  of  topical  essays,  one  of  which,  that  on  the 
English  language,  included  a  rare  and  perceptive  analysis  of  cultural  de¬ 
velopment.60 

The  important  question  remains,  however,  not  how  far  in  this  direction 
he  went,  but  why,  with  his  immense  learning  and  capacity  for  insight, 
he  did  not  go  farther.  Part  of  the  answer  must  be  sought  in  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  and  scholarly  training.  He  preferred  to  work  close  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  reliable  records.  No  doubt  in  reaction  against  the  wilder 
speculation  about  the  origins  of  all  things  English  still  being  indulged  in 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  repeatedly  cautioned  against  trying  to 
penetrate  the  "darkness"  of  unrecorded  antiquity.61  At  times,  too,  he  re¬ 
veals  a  certain  scholarly  timidity  not  at  all  uncommon  in  a  day  when  it  was 
not  as  yet  quite  safe  to  challenge  such  fiercely  defended  orthodoxies  as 
the  Trojan  origin  of  the  British  people  or  the  historicity  of  King  Arthur. 
His  method  of  handling  such  controversial  subjects  was  simply  to  present 
all  the  familiar  arguments,  pro  and  con,  together  with  a  caveat  emptor.  It 
is  also  possible  that  any  impulse  on  his  part  to  explain  development  tended 
to  be  inhibited  by  cyclical  assumptions  which  negated  the  usefulness  of 

58.  History  of  Elizabeth,  ed.  W.  T.  MacCaffrey  (Chicago,  1971),  preface. 

59.  Britannia,  I,  cxciii-vii. 

60.  Remains  Concerning  Britain  (1605),  ed.  M.  A.  Lower  (London,  1870),  22-51. 
Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  221-26  on  the  history  of  artillery. 

61.  Britannia,  preface;  I,  liv,  I,  cxiii,  lx,  lv,  lxix. 
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any  long-range  interpretation — or,  as  likely,  which  served  to  rationalize 
a  temperamental  unwillingness  to  ask  questions  which  reached  beyond 
the  simpler  logic  of  events.  He  even  justified  his  analysis  of  the  evolution 
of  the  English  language  in  terms  that  tended  to  prejudice  the  issue:  its 
purpose  was,  he  said,  to  show  “by  what  degrees  our  tongue  has  risen,  and 
thereby  conjecture  how  in  time  it  may  alter  and  fall  again."62  Similarly, 
in  the  Britannia,  he  concludes  his  summary  of  the  successive  invasions  of 
the  island — and  presumably  his  own  thought  on  the  subject — by  quoting 
Seneca  to  the  effect  that  nothing  has  continued  in  the  place  where  it 
began  and  mankind  is  perpetually  on  the  move;  and  he  expresses  his 
agreement  with  Nicephorus  that  the  invasions  from  the  men  of  the  North 
were,  like  natural  disasters,  punishments  from  God.65 

Despite  Camden's  massive  erudition  and  the  example  he  left  of  empiri¬ 
cal  investigation,  it  was  John  Stow,  the  scholarly  London  tailor,  who 
showed  more  effectively  how  chorographical  research  could  illuminate 
the  processes  of  social  change.64  The  two  men,  friends  and  fellow  members 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  approached  the  past  from  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  Camden  was,  in  a  sense,  the  more  natural  historian  and  by  far  the 
more  learned.  He  was  interested  in  the  past  primarily  for  its  own  sake,65 
and  in  the  distant  past,  by  preference:  it  was  an  interest  in  the  extent  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  that  initially  suggested  his  topographical 
survey  of  the  island.  Once  the  past  had  been  established  as  far  as  empirical 
scholarship  would  permit,  he  was  apparently  satisfied  in  a  job  well  done. 
In  an  age  when  a  credible  historical  record  was  as  yet  only  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  mists  of  legend  and  the  confusion  of  secondary  authori¬ 
ties  too  readily  accepted  at  their  face  value,  he  was  more  than  justified. 
Any  further  questions  must,  he  felt,  be  asked  of  the  facts  themselves.  Stow, 
on  the  other  hand,  began  with  an  interest  in  his  beloved  London,  what  it 
looked  like,  what  its  people  did,  how  they  lived,  and  what  were  their  col¬ 
lective  problems. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  past,  in  itself,  held  no  interest  for  Stow.  Before 
he  wrote  his  Survey  of  London,  he  had  already  established  something  of  a 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  more  or  less  popularized  chronicles.  But  con¬ 
ventional  history-writing  seems  not  to  have  brought  out  his  capacity  for 

62.  Remains,  p.  26.  63.  Britannia,  I,  clxxiv. 

64.  On  Stow,  see  especially.  Levy,  Historical  Thought,  chaps.  4  and  5.  John 
Stow,  A  Survey  of  London  (1398),  ed.  C.  L.  Kingsford  (Oxford,  1908),  preface;  Fuss- 
ner.  Historical  Revolution,  chap.  8;  Emil  Lucki,  "John  Stow  and  the  Renaissance  in 
Tudor  England,"  Proceedings  of  the  Utah  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
XXXIX  (1961-62),  138-146.  65.  Levy,  p.  163. 
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original  thought.  Compared  to  the  flashes  of  insight  frequently  observable 
in  the  Survey,  his  Chronicles  and  Annales  are  pedestrian,66  despite  a 
broader  view  of  what  constituted  data  worth  recording  than  was  common 
among  the  Elizabethan  chroniclers.  They  suffer  also  by  comparison  with 
Camden's  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign  which  was  humanist  historiography 
in  the  grand  manner,  with  events  related  to  their  more  immediate  causes  in 
the  flow  of  a  powerful  narrative.67  What  really  interested  Stow  was  that 
part  of  the  past  which  was  still  living  and  observable  and  which  in  its  turn 
helped  him  explain  what  he  saw. 

Though  familiar  with  the  chronicles,  he  found  what  he  preferred  in 
original  sources.  He  had  none  of  the  earlier  humanists'  disdain  for  the 
Middle  Ages  and  accepted  gratefully  the  evidence  of  the  predominantly 
medieval  records  at  his  disposal.  What  engaged  his  interest  were  such 
impersonal  and  morally  neutral  sources  as  the  newly  collected  public  rec¬ 
ords — gild  and  monastic  archives,  church  registers,  patents,  wills,  and  the 
like — which  documented  the  history  of  the  city  as  a  society.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  too,  he  had  an  ear  unusual  in  his  time  among  both  chroniclers  and 
antiquaries  for  the  evidence  to  be  had  from  ballads  and  literary  sources.68 
He  was  no  more  given  than  his  contemporaries  to  philosophizing  about 
history.  In  fact,  however,  he  had  crossed  the  line  that  marked  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  history,  traditionally  defined  as  res  gestae,  and  had  moved  into 
the  as  yet  unsurveyed  territory  of  social  history. 

Anyone  traversing  that  territory  had  of  necessity  to  face  the  problem  of 
social  change.  Stow,  in  particular,  understood  that  what  he  saw  around 
him  was  the  product  of  a  process  of  change  and  could  not  be  appreciated 
without  some  reference  to  that  process.  Not  that  he  approved  of  change. 
Quite  the  contrary:  he  and  his  contemporaries  had  witnessed  more  of  it 
than  any  of  their  predecessors,  more  of  it  than  they  liked  or  could  fully 
understand.  He  witnessed,  in  his  own  day,  "the  passing  of  medievalism 
and  the  birth  of  the  modern  capital."69  He  could  remember  the  old  church 
and  the  life  of  the  guilds.  He  had  witnessed  the  growth  of  prosperity  and 
the  decline  of  charity.  And  he  had  watched  the  city  outgrow  its  old  bound¬ 
aries.  Like  many  of  his  generation  he  found  all  this  profoundly  disturbing 
because  it  marked  the  passing  of  old  values  and  raised  the  prospect  of  an 
uncertain  future.  But,  like  them  too,  he  found  it  exciting;  and  he  sought, 

66.  McKisack,  Medieval  History,  pp.  113-14.  67.  Fussner,  p.  216. 

68.  E.g.  Survey,  I,  143,  217,  241;  II,  57-8.  Dull  as  it  is,  his  Chronicle  (1580),  STC 
23333,  contains  numerous  references  to  literary  sources.  69.  Kingsford,  p.  xxix. 
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as  far  as  his  instinctively  empirical  approach  would  permit,  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Stow  was  less  prone  than  his  predecessors,  less  even  than  Camden,  to 
lose  himself  in  topographical  detail  and  the  miscellaneous  historical  data 
that  clung  to  this  landmark  or  that.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  city,  ward  by  ward,  he  had  evidently  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  city  must  be  treated  to  some  extent  as  a  whole.  The 
introductory  chapters  deal  accordingly  with  topics  of  general  significance: 
water  supply,  traffic  control,  fire  prevention,  waste  disposal,  poor  relief, 
watches,  ditches,  and  shifts  in  population.  Taken  together  they  look  star¬ 
tlingly  like  the  problem  of  urbanization  with  which  we  are  today  only  too 
familiar.  But  Stow  did  not  take  them  together.  He  was  no  more  given  to 
generalization  on  such  data  than  any  other  observer  of  society  in  his  day; 
nor,  any  more  than  they,  did  he  possess  a  frame  of  theoretical  reference 
such  as  would  suggest  the  kind  of  questions  the  modern  social  historian 
would  ask. 

But  he  did  have  a  sharp  eye  for  a  social  problem.  When  he  speaks  of 
water  supply  becoming  increasingly  polluted,  and  by  industrial  waste  at 
that/0  or  of  the  uncontrolled  expansion  of  the  suburbs.71  and  the  spreading 
of  filthy,  clogged  streets  and  "base"  tenements,72  or  the  continual  danger 
of  fire/3  or  the  tendency  of  the  wealthy  to  take  their  pleasure  outside  the 
center-city/4  or  the  dangerous  increase  in  wheeled  traffic  ("for  the  world 
runs  on  wheels  with  many,  whose  parents  were  glad  to  go  on  foot")/5 
one  almost  forgets  that  the  words  are  those  of  a  sixteenth-century  Lon¬ 
doner.  More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  see  in  each  of 
these  problems  some  process  of  change,  some  development  he  could 
document  either  in  written  records  or  the  testimony  of  living  men.  The 
problem  of  fresh  water,  to  take  only  one  example,  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  Henry  III  and  since  then  involved  such  problems  as  the  building  of 
conduits,  the  needs  of  an  increasing  population,  and  the  clogging  of  run¬ 
ning  streams  by  "continual  encroachment  upon  the  banks"  and  "by  filth 
of  the  tanners  and  such."76  Frequently,  however — and  more  like  Harrison 
— he  noticed  not  so  much  a  problem  to  be  explained  as  simply  a  topic 
with  a  history.77  The  institutions  of  the  city  he  treats  with  meticulous 


70.  Survey,  I,  11-12,  16-17.  71.  Ibid.,  II,  69-97. 

72.  Ibid.,  II,  71-2,  74;  see  also  I,  19-20,  83.  73.  Ibid.,  I,  83. 

74.  Ibid.,  e.g.,  II,  78-79.  73.  Ibid.,  I,  84.  76.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

77.  He  tells  the  tragic  story  of  the  English  Jews,  for  example,  in  connection  with 
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reference  to  the  records,  but  for  the  most  part  without  interpretive 
comment.78 

In  his  constant  attempts  to  place  what  he  saw  around  him  in  relation 
to  the  added  dimension  of  time.  Stow  appears  to  have  felt  the  need  for 
some  fixed  point  of  reference.  The  public  records  and  the  chronicles  suf¬ 
ficed  for  specific  topics.  But  it  is  interesting  that  he  made  as  much  use  as 
he  could  of  the  twelfth-century  Descriptio  Londoniae  of  William  Fitz- 
stephen,  the  only  previous  attempt  at  a  survey  of  the  city,  and  published 
it  as  an  appendix  to  his  own  Survey.  Inadequate  as  the  older  document 
was,  and  tantalizingly  sketchy,  it  nevertheless  made  him  feel  that  he 
possessed  a  sort  of  base  line  for  estimating  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  intervening  years.  "Thus  for  Fitzstephen,  of  the  estate  of 
things  in  his  time,"  he  wrote  after  one  of  many  references  to  the  Descrip¬ 
tio,  "whereunto  may  be  added  the  present,  by  reference  whereof  the  al¬ 
teration  will  easily  appear."79  A  bit  clumsy,  perhaps,  but  intelligent 
enough  in  its  awareness  of  the  need  for  a  general  basis  for  comparison 
between  then  and  now. 

Stow  had  his  limitations,  to  be  sure.  Despite  the  continued  adherence  to 
the  analogy  of  the  political  body  in  Renaissance  thought.  Stow,  like  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  lacked  a  true  appreciation  of  the  organic  nature  of 
society.  Sensitive  as  he  was  to  particular  changes,  he  was  not  able  to  see 
change  in  its  relation  to  society  as  a  whole.  Part  of  his  difficulty,  as  it  was 
with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  he  also  lacked 
a  conceptual  frame  of  reference  capable  of  embracing  so  broad  a  problem. 
The  concomitant  lack  of  an  adequate  paradigmatic  language  may,  however, 
lead  us  astray  here.  Stow  was  able,  for  example,  to  find  in  the  inability  of 
the  early  Britons  to  build  in  stone  a  general  explanation  for  their  primitive 
level  of  culture.80  But  insights  like  these  became  more  difficult  as  he  came 
to  deal  with  times  about  which  he  had  a  relative  abundance  of  data.  His 
handling  of  change  in  later  eras  accordingly  becomes  fragmented.  The 
isolated  facts  of  change  fascinated  him;  change  in  general  merely  saddened 
him. 

his  treatment  of  Old  Jewry,  but  gives  no  indication  that  anti-Semitism  was  in  itself 
a  problem.  Ibid.,  I,  278-81. 

78.  E.g.,  ibid.,  II,  124  ff.,  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  II,  147  ff.  re  temporal 
government.  He  apologizes,  however,  for  not  doing  more  with  government,  saying 
that  he  had  understood  one  James  Dalton  was  planning  a  work  on  it  of  the  kind  he, 
himself,  would  have  liked  to  do,  but  Dalton  died  and  he.  Stow,  was  too  infirm  to 
complete  any  such  project.  II,  186-87. 

79.  Ibid.,  I,  81.  There  are  over  twenty  direct  references  to  the  work,  which  he 
prints  (II,  218-29)  on  account  of  its  usefulness  and  rarity.  80.  Ibid.,  I,  5-6. 
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It  is  possible  that  Stow  was  aware  of  his  own  limitations  as  an  interpre¬ 
ter  of  social  change.  He  appended  to  his  Survey  a  hitherto  unpublished 
"discourse"  which  he  entitled  An  Apologie  of  the  Cittie  of  London.  It  was 
written,  he  said,  some  twenty  years  earlier  by  "a  Londoner  born,"81  on 
occasion  of  the  proclamation  of  1580  forbidding  new  building  within  three 
miles  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  Stow  referred  to  it  as  "an  insight"  into  the 
subject  of  London  in  contrast  to  the  "outward  view"  he  himself  had  given 
his  readers.82  Whatever  he  may  have  meant  by  this  contrast,  it  is  true 
that  the  Apologie  does  supplement  the  Survey  by  adding  an  interpretive 
dimension  to  Stow's  own  essentially  factual  treatment.  It  reveals  an  ability 
to  generalize  about  urban  history  and  to  recognize  what  would  nowadays 
be  called  urbanization  as  a  general  problem.  Stow  had  been  able  to  identify 
particular  problems,  but  generalizations  escaped  him.  This  document 
underlines  that  fact  and  in  a  measure  compensates  for  it. 

The  author  of  the  Apologie  exemplifies  with  rare  clarity  the  close  and 
potentially  fruitful  relation  between  social  history  and  contemporary 
social  analysis,  such,  in  particular,  as  the  pamphleteers  of  the  mid-century 
had  undertaken  in  their  unprecedented  effort  to  understand  the  economic 
life  of  the  commonwealth.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
London  to  England  as  a  nation  and  to  counter  the  charge  that  it  was 
growing  too  large,  he  undertook  first  to  discourse  upon  the  relation  of 
critics  in  general  to  the  growth  of  culture,  then  to  bring  this  problem  to 
focus  upon  the  history  of  London  itself,  and  finally  to  show  that  the  city 
was  not,  in  fact,  prospering  at  the  expense  of  other  towns  or  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  "profit  and  security  of  the  realm." 

This  last  part  of  his  project  clearly  governed  the  other  two.  It  provided 
the  kind  of  question  so  badly  needed  as  a  means  of  making  some  sense  out 
of  the  voluminous  information  by  then  becoming  available  to  English 
antiquaries.  It  allowed  him  to  reflect  on  the  importance  of  population 
centers  not  only  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  the  arts  but  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  group  and  community  interests  which  were  as  natu¬ 
rally  the  subject  of  social  history  as  they  were  likely  to  be  ignored  in  the 
narrative  histories.  It  also  prompted  him  to  take  a  more  or  less  realistic 
view  of  London's  relation  to  the  rest  of  England  in  early  British  and  Saxon 
times  (he  deliberately  ruled  out  "the  authority  of  the  British  history")83 
and  to  show  that,  since  Caesar's  time,  London  had  ceased  to  be  a  city-state 
and  had  become  closely  integrated  into  the  national  life,  its  continuing 

81.  Kingsford  suggests  James  Dalton  as  a  probable  author,  ibid.,  II,  387,  n.  to 
p.  196.  See  also  II,  367-68,  n.  to  p.  71.  82.  Ibid.,  p.  195.  83.  Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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primacy  owing  mainly  to  its  geographical  position  and  its  strategic  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  sea  and  to  its  continental  neighbors.  In  addition,  he  was 
able  to  recognize  the  close  relation  London  had  come  to  bear  to  the  coun¬ 
tryside  as  a  result  of  its  position  as  a  distributing  center  and  the  tendency 
of  its  merchant  families  to  "marry  their  Children  into  the  Country."84 
As  to  the  charge  that  London  had  caused  the  decay  of  other  towns,  the 
author  offered  the  perceptive  explanation  that,  insofar  as  the  problem  af¬ 
fected  navigation  and  the  port  towns,  the  cause  was  rather  the  fall  of  the 
staple,  and  insofar  as  it  affected  domestic  retailing  and  handicrafts,  the 
cause  could  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  royal  court  was  situated  in  or  near 
London,  thereby  creating  a  uniquely  attractive  market. 

For  all  its  insights,  the  Apologie  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
Stow's  position  in  the  history  of  social  history.  More  than  any  other 
scholar  of  his  generation,  he  was  able  to  order  social  facts  in  some  relation 
to  social  problems  and  to  view  those  problems  to  a  significant  extent  in  a 
temporal  perspective. 

The  faces  of  antiquity 

Although  chorographical  research  undoubtedly  provided  a  useful, 
perhaps  essential,  bridge  between  the  Elizabethan  Englishman's  present 
concerns  and  his  sense  of  history,  antiquity  in  the  truer  sense  remained 
the  more  natural  objective  of  antiquarian  study.  The  voice  of  antiquity 
could  still  be  a  siren's  call,  likely  only  too  often  to  lure  the  incorrigible 
romantic  or  the  militantly  patriotic  onto  the  rocks  of  legend.  But,  insofar 
as  the  investigation  of  antiquity  involved  the  study  of  early  societies  as 
such,  it  unquestionably  helped  to  create  the  sort  of  context  in  which  social 
and,  more  broadly,  cultural  history  could  eventually  thrive. 

Three  distinct  phases  of  the  national  antiquity  contributed  to  this  end. 
Each,  in  its  way,  taught  its  devotees  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  non¬ 
narrative  history  and  to  think  in  terms  of  societies  and  cultures  as  well  as 
of  events  and  acts  of  individuals.  The  controversy  over  the  tissue  of 
legends  which  have  been  given  the  collective  designation  of  the  British 
History,  and  in  particular  the  historicity  of  King  Arthur,  forced  both  sides 
to  explore  whatever  remains  they  could  find  of  British  and  Romano- 
British  antiquity  as  well  as  to  indulge  in  more  romantic  imaginings.  As 
the  storm  abated  and  the  waters  receded,  there  was  left  standing  on  rela¬ 
tively  firm  ground  a  new  and  scholarly  interest  in  the  nature  of  Roman 

84.  Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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Britain,  an  interest  which  could  not  be  satisfied  by  narrative  accounts 
alone.  Then  there  was  Saxon  antiquity.  An  effort  to  establish  the  special 
credentials  of  the  national  church,  and  so  to  find  a  historical  way  around 
the  Church  of  Rome,  had  led  to  those  general  explanations  of  the  primitive 
church,  which  were  the  Reformation's  valuable  legacy  to  modern  his¬ 
torical  consciousness;  but  this  effort  also  led  to  a  study  of  the  early  Saxon 
church  and  of  Saxon  antiquity  which  was  more  likely  to  capture  the 
insular  mind  of  Elizabethan  antiquaries.  A  closely  related  and  parallel 
attempt  to  establish  the  precedence  of  English  law  also  led  in  the  same 
direction.  Both  projects  tempted  scholars  to  go  beyond  Saxon  history  to 
ancient  British  and  Romano-British  times;  but  there  was  an  increasing 
tendency  to  recognize  that  these  were  truly  "cloudy"  or  "misty"  stretches 
for  which  little  or  no  valid  evidence  remained  and  about  which  speculation 
was  therefore  likely  to  be  useless  or  misleading. 

Despite  a  strong  and  persistent  element  of  patriotic  lunacy,  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  British  History  became  a  classic  exercise  in  the  condi¬ 
tioning  of  modern  historical  thought.  For  one  thing,  it  forced  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  face  the  problem  of  legend  more  squarely  than  ever  before,  and 
to  examine  with  a  new  intensity  the  often  indistinct  boundaries  that  sepa¬ 
rate  fact  and  fancy.  Also,  and  fully  as  important,  it  necessitated  some 
reconstruction  of  British  society  and  culture.  Such  reconstruction  was 
bound  to  be  largely  imaginary;  but,  for  that  increasing  body  of  scholars 
who  were  willing  to  examine  the  actual  remains  of  British  society,  it 
could,  and  did,  become  the  work  of  a  legitimately  historical  imagination, 
restrained  by  a  respect  for  hard  evidence  from  the  cruder  excesses  of 
the  traditional  legendary  history. 

The  story  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  mischievous  legacy  to  the  Tudor 
historians  is  too  well  known  to  require  retelling  at  this  point.®5  The  British 
History  passed  on  a  legendary  account,  richly  evocative  to  patriotic  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  supported  by  the  assumptions  of  an  unimpeachable  ortho¬ 
doxy.  National  respectability  demanded  a  pedigree,  and  the  longer  the 
better.  And  Tudor  England,  especially  in  its  earlier  years,  was  in  bad  need 
of  a  national  hero.  It  was  possible,  and  in  some  remote  way  satisfying,  to 
trace  the  national  lineage  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  through 
his  European-bound  son,  Japheth.  More  heartwarming  was  the  legend 
drawn,  with  no  sense  of  incongruity,  from  classical  mythology,  which 
found  the  eponymous  hero  in  Brutus,  a  great-grandson  of  Aeneas.  Like 
most  European  peoples,  the  English  found  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Troy 

85.  See  especially  Kendrick,  passim;  see  also  Levy,  Historical  Thought,  pp.  130  ff. 
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irresistible,  and  the  idea  of  being  descended  from  the  defeated  Trojan  line 
oddly  appealing.86  Later  medieval  writers  interposed  even  more  bizarre 
legends  about  a  race  of  giants  originally  inhabiting  Britain.  To  all  this  was 
added  the  still  more  romantic  stuff  of  Arthurian  legend.  Arthur  was 
uniquely  fitted  to  the  role  of  Tudor  national  hero.  He  had  supposedly  de¬ 
feated  a  Roman  emperor  and  had  stood  off  the  Saxon  invaders.  He  had 
achieved  an  international  reputation  as  one  of  the  Nine  Worthies.  And, 
although  the  point  is  easy  to  exaggerate,87  he  had  some  symbolic  signifi¬ 
cance  for  a  dynasty  that  prided  itself  on  its  Welsh  origins.  The  Arthurian 
story  became  the  more  celebrated  issue.  But  the  heritage  of  Geoffrey  was 
indivisible.  If  Arthur  was  to  be  accepted,  so  must  Brutus  and  the  Trojans. 

There  was  enough  in  the  legendary  history  to  raise  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  men  whose  scholarship — or  native  common  sense — was  at  least  equal 
to  their  patriotism.  Nor  did  doubts  have  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  and  humanist  historiography.88  Polydore  was  not  the  only 
humanist  of  the  early  Tudor  era  to  look  with  cautious  skepticism  on  both 
Brutus  and  Arthur;89  but,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  he  who  pulled  the  house 
down  upon  himself  by  daring,  as  an  alien  and  a  papist,  to  cast  doubts  on 
the  national  mythology.  John  Leland  and  a  series  of  others  similarly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  medieval  tradition  bitterly  attacked  not  only  his  scholarship 
but  his  loyalty  and  even  his  personal  integrity.90  So  bitter  was  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  attack  that  more  skeptical  scholars  seem  to  have  hesitated  to 
counterattack  with  any  concerted  force.  Certainly  they  were  less  noisy 
than  their  opponents.  The  controversy  nevertheless  lasted  for  years;  and 
to  the  end  of  the  century  patriotic  Englishmen  continued,  as  T.  D.  Ken¬ 
drick  put  it,  with  “muddle-headed  deliberateness"  to  add  "to  the  fantastic 
British  History  still  more  fantastic  guesswork."91 

Indeed,  the  controversy  did  not  end  with  the  century.  Partisans  of  the 

86.  See  A.  M.  Young,  Troy  and  her  Legend  (Pittsburgh,  1948),  S.  K.  Henninger, 
"The  Tudor  Myth  of  Troy-novant,"  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  LXI  (1962),  378-87. 

87.  Sydney  Anglo,  "The  British  History  in  Early  Tudor  Propaganda,"  Bulletin  of 
the  John  Rylands  Library,  XLIV  (1961),  17-48. 

88.  John  of  Wethamstede  had  given  reasons  for  not  believing  the  Brutus  story  in 
his  Granarium  de  Viris  Illustribus  (c.  1440);  L.  Keeler,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and 
the  Late  Latin  Chroniclers,  Univ.  of  California  Publications  in  English,  XVII,  no.  1 
(Berkeley,  1946),  80-85. 

89.  John  Rastell,  The  Pastime  of  People  (1529),  ed.  T.  F.  Dibdin  (London,  1811), 
pp.  3-6,  106-8;  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  Bibliotheca  Eliotae  (1545),  STC  7660,  s.v.  "Arthur- 
us"  and  "Britannia." 

90.  Assertio  inclytissimi  Arturii  regis  Britanniae  (1544),  reprinted  in  W.  E.  Meade, 

ed..  The  Famous  Historie  of  Chinon  of  England,  EETS  OS  165  (1925);  see  especially 
preface  and  chaps.  10  and  16.  91.  Kendrick,  p.  65. 
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early  Stuarts  hoped  that  the  traditions  of  Brutus  and  Arthur  might  do 
for  their  cause  what  it  was  supposed  to  have  done  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  the  Welsh  Tudors.  But  by  then  most  scholars  considered  reputable  had 
decided  against  Geoffrey,  and  Saxon  England  had  proven  more  congenial 
than  ancient  Britain  both  to  the  new  breed  of  antiquaries  and  to  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  monarchy.92 

The  vagaries  of  the  English  historical  imagination  are  not  necessarily 
a  commentary  on  the  scholarship  of  the  traditionalists.  Rather,  they  indi¬ 
cate  that,  in  emotionally  charged  situations,  the  techniques  of  humanist 
scholarship  could  easily  become  separated  from  the  realistic  and  skep¬ 
tical  world  view  that  was  also  characteristic  of  humanism,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  counted  upon  to  mark  with  any  degree  of  clarity  the  line 
between  fact  and  legend,  especially  in  an  age  when  that  line  was  still  at 
best  indistinct.  The  defenders  of  Geoffrey — Leland,  Price,  Lhuyd,  to  name 
only  the  most  effective  among  the  host  of  the  faithful — shared  with  their 
critics  a  common  humanist  training  in  language  and  letters  and  in  some 
respects  defended  the  indefensible  with  methods  more  productive  than 
Polydore,  at  least,  was  able  to  use  in  his  criticism  of  it.93 

The  degree  to  which  scholars  were  able  to  avoid  this  disjunction  be¬ 
tween  humanist  techniques  and  the  humanist  sense  of  history  becomes, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  as  a  whole,  for  it  distinguishes  the  true  Renaissance  humanist  from 
those  who  had  simply  mastered  the  sources  and  methods  of  humanist 
scholarship  without  sensing  their  historical  implications. 

It  is  harder  to  follow  the  critics  of  the  British  History  than  its  defenders. 
The  traditionalists  were  fiercely  combative  and  they  wrote  much  more. 
The  skeptics  had  the  good  sense  to  tread  softly  in  the  presence  of  the  na¬ 
tional  heroes.  Most  of  them  contented  themselves  with  brief  critiques  or 
simple  statements  of  doubt.  Camden,  who  of  all  scholars  might  have  been 
expected  to  give  systematic  expression  to  his  reservations  concerning  na¬ 
tional  legends,  decided  simply  to  review  the  scholarship  on  the  subject, 
preferring  the  Fabian  tactics  of  disengagement  to  a  head-on  attack.  One 
writer  did,  however,  come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  In  an  undeservedly 
obscure  book,  written  by  an  undeservedly  obscure  schoolmaster  of  Can¬ 
terbury  some  time  before  1 550,  it  is  possible  to  see  an  early  indication  of 
the  potentialities  inherent  in  the  humanist  mind  for  reconstructing  a  past 

92.  R.  F.  Brinkley,  The  Arthurian  Legend  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Baltimore, 
1932),  chaps.  1  and  2.  93.  Levy,  Historical  Thought,  pp.  131-33. 
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culture  and  for  rationalizing  the  twilight  zone  between  history  and  myth, 
and  also  its  limitations.94 

John  Twyne  found  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  account  of  the  early  in¬ 
habitants  of  Britain  and  the  Arthurian  court  quite  insupportable,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  scholars  willing  to  do  something  about  it.  Perhaps  he 
was  ahead  of  his  generation.  At  any  rate,  his  book  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death,  at  a  time  when  a  concerted  attack  on  Geoffrey  may 
have  been  safer.  Even  then  it  appeared  in  Latin.  He  combined  Polydore 
Vergil's  preference  for  Roman  sources  with  something  of  Leland's  for  the 
evidence  of  nonliterary  remains,  and  both  with  an  ability  to  view  the 
history  of  the  race  in  human  terms  and  in  the  perspective  of  development. 
Much  as  he  respected  the  Latin  authors,  he  recognized  that  Polydore's 
argument  from  their  silence  about  Brutus  and  the  rest  was  not  conclusive. 
It  had  to  be  supplemented  by  more  positive  evidence.  This  he  sought  in  a 
variety  of  directions.  He  had  studied  ancient  buildings  and  ruins  and  had 
collected  coins,  inscriptions,  and  an  odd  miscellany  taken  from  tombs. 
He  took  notice  of  contemporary  customs  in  out-of-the-way  places  which 
he  thought  reflected  a  level  of  culture  significantly  similar  to  that  of  long 
past  societies.  He  also  made  use  of  what  would  be  classified  nowadays  as 
paleogeographical  evidence  indicating  that  England  had  not  always  been 
an  island  but  had  been  jointed  by  an  isthmus  to  the  mainland  and  that 
Britain  could  therefore  have  been  inhabited  by  a  primitive,  nonmaritime 
people  long  before  the  Trojans  could  ever  have  arrived.  A  similar  use  of 
hypothesis,  imaginative  yet  reasoned,  allowed  him  to  anticipate  a  later 
generation  of  Tudor  scholars  by  putting  the  more  plausible  Britons,  pic¬ 
tured  as  half-naked  and  given  to  painting  themselves  blue,  in  place  of  the 
unlikely  Trojans,  usually  pictured  as  sophisticated  grandees.  It  also  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  anticipate  by  a  century  the  ingenious,  if  misguided,  attempt 
to  trace  the  advent  of  civilization  in  Britain  to  Phoenician  traders.  Along 
the  way,  he  did  his  best  to  reconstruct  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 

It  was  this  capacity  for  reasoned  conjecture  and  his  underlying  as¬ 
sumption  that  civilization  was  in  itself  a  proper  subject  for  historical 
investigation  that  distinguishes  Twyne's  work,  not  any  substantive  con¬ 
tribution  to  social  and  cultural  history.  Such  contributions  were  in  any 
case  rare  in  humanist  scholarship  before  the  maturing  of  antiquarian  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  late  years  of  the  century.  Nor  was  he  any  readier  than 

94.  See  Ferguson,  "John  Twyne,"  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  remarkable  man. 
His  treatise,  De  Rebus  Albionicis  atque  Anglicis  .  .  .  ,  was  published  in  1590,  but 
largely  composed  before  1550,  STC  14407.  See  also  Kendrick,  pp.  105-8. 
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his  fellow  humanists  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  legend  and  history,  fact 
and  poetry.  His  importance  lies  rather  in  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
civilization  had  developed  from  primitive  beginnings,  in  his  belief  that  the 
story  must  be  sought  in  the  tangible  remains  of  the  past  observable  in  the 
present,  and  in  his  recognition,  dim  as  it  may  have  been,  of  the  social 
function  of  myths. 

The  scholarship  characteristic  of  the  best  humanist  tradition  in  the  long 
run  prevailed.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  Brutus  and  Arthur  could  be  safely 
ignored,  if  not  yet  quite  so  safely  attacked.  The  Britons  themselves,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  society,  are  quite  another  matter.  They  remained  a  problem, 
and  a  legitimate  one,  for  the  antiquarian  scholar.  The  personages  of  legend 
might  defy  empirical  proof.  Early  British  and  Romano-British  society,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  clearly  a  historical  reality.  Evidence  about  it,  though 
sparse,  had  to  be  taken  seriously.  Investigation  depended  not  so  much  on 
narrative  sources  as  on  the  impersonal  remains,  topographical,  archaeologi¬ 
cal,  and  etymological,  in  which  Leland  and  his  successors  had  pioneered. 
Nonliterary  evidence,  it  is  true,  that  of  archeology  in  particular,  was  not 
systematically  used  and  was  therefore  not  so  effective  as  it  came  later 
to  be.  And  the  more  orthodox  methods  of  humanist  philological  analysis 
were  grossly  overworked.  But  both  served  in  a  search  for  truth  which 
was  empirical  in  spirit,  however  misguided  it  may  have  been  in  application. 

The  pre-Roman  Britons  presented  a  crucial  case  study.  They  were,  after 
all,  the  Tudor  Englishmen's  very  own  ancestors.  Although  antiquaries 
might  pay  lip  service  to  a  prehistory  peopled  by  Samotheans,  Trojans, 
even  by  a  race  of  giants,  the  more  scholarly  among  them  preferred  to 
look  for  harder  evidence.  Nothing  more  clearly  illustrated  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  existing  in  humanist  antiquarian  studies  for  the  reconstruction  of  a 
primitive  society  than  the  process  by  which  a  few  of  the  more  perceptive 
minds  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  far  from  being  the  sophisticated  and 
magnificently  accoutred  eminences  traditionally  pictured,  the  ancient  Brit¬ 
ons  were  undoubtedly  half-naked  and  painted  savages.95  It  indicates  that, 
whatever  patriotism  may  have  done  to  stimulate  interest  in  British  an¬ 
tiquity,  it  did  not  frustrate  sound  scholarship  in  the  long  run. 

The  truly  primitive  character  of  the  early  inhabitants  dawned  upon 
Tudor  intellectuals  rather  slowly.  They  were  quite  familiar  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  accounts  of  customs  among  the  Britons,  their  habit  of  painting  them¬ 
selves  blue  and  their  barbaric  religion  with  its  human  sacrifices.  Twyne 
had  already  accepted  the  fact  that  the  Britons  were  barbarians,  but  it  re- 

95.  See  illustrations  in  Kendrick. 
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mained  for  a  later  generation  of  antiquaries,  equipped  with  a  new  kind  of 
evidence,  to  demonstrate  with  a  newly  visual  clarity  the  probable  similarity 
of  early  British  culture  to  that  of  other  primitive  peoples. 

The  new  evidence  was  more  anthropological  than  antiquarian  in  the 
stricter  sense,  but  it  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  antiquarian  thought 
nonetheless.  Part  of  it  came  indirectly  from  the  new  knowledge  of  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  in  the  New  World  and  part  more  immediately  from  the  Irish 
experience  of  men  like  Edmund  Spenser  and  Sir  John  Davies.  Conditioned 
by  the  historical  bent  of  their  humanist  background  and  by  the  image  of 
the  peoples  of  the  New  World  brought  back  by  navigators  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  made  familiar  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages  and  John  White's 
drawings,  these  men  were  able  to  see  in  the  "wild  Irish"  a  society  at  a 
different  level  of  culture  from  their  own  and  (the  idea  was  taking  shape) 
at  a  different  stage  of  development,96  a  society,  indeed,  not  unlike  the  ones 
described  in  accounts  about  American  Indians. 

The  culture  of  British  antiquity,  taken  as  a  whole,  presented  not  only 
challenges  to  the  historical  imagination  but  methodological  difficulties  of 
which  Elizabethan  antiquaries  were  beginning  to  be  aware.  Camden,  the 
greatest  of  them  all — and  one  of  the  most  cautious — felt  called  upon  again 
and  again  to  remind  his  readers  that  British  antiquity  was  a  truly  "dark" 
age  in  the  sense  that  it  was  largely  undocumented.  "For  who  is  so  skillful 
as  in  this  dark  ocean  of  antiquity  to  struggle  with  time  without  splitting 
on  the  rocks?"97  At  times  he  despaired  of  getting  at  the  truth  at  all,  so 
deeply  was  it  buried  "in  the  obscurity  of  so  many  ages."98  His  humanist 
preference  for  written  evidence,  which  remained  steady  despite  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  importance,  for  lack  of  anything  better,  of  nonliterary 
documentation,  led  him  to  warn  against  expecting  much  in  the  way  of  solid 
information  about  a  people  like  the  Britons  who  were  to  be  all  intents  and 
purposes  illiterate,  indeed  who  held  writing  to  be  unlawful,  and  who  left 
to  Druids  and  bards  the  task  of  passing  on  the  history  of  events  by  word 
of  mouth — especially  before  Caesar's  time  when  Roman  writers  were  able 
to  provide  conventional  documentation.99 

Camden  recognized,  however,  that  there  were  other  ways  of  getting  a 
picture  of  early  British  society,  if  only  by  reasoned  conjecture.100  Nowhere 

96.  See  below,  chap.  11.  97.  Britannia,  preface. 

98.  Ibid.,  I,  liv;  see  also  lxix,  "this  perplexed  and  blind  pursuit  of  antiquity," 
and  lv,  lx;  cf.  cxiii.  99.  Ibid.,  I,  li,  Ixxiii;  Curious  Discourses,  I,  90-91. 

100.  Britannia,  I,  lv,  lxix,  lxiii,  and  the  section  entitled  "conjectures  on  the 
British  Coins,"  cxiii. 
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did  he  display  to  better  advantage  his  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  societies 
and  cultures  and  to  make  use  of  comparative  methods  than  in  his  effort  to 
reconstruct  the  culture  of  the  Britons  by  comparison  with  their  neighbors, 
the  Gauls,  about  whom  the  classical  authors  he  trusted  had  left  more 
detailed  accounts.  The  relationship  between  the  two  peoples  had,  of  course, 
first  to  be  established.  Assuming  that  the  earth  had  been  repopulated  after 
the  flood  by  migrations  from  the  "mountain  of  Armenia"  where  the  Ark 
had  come  to  rest,  Camden  found  no  difficulty  in  assuming  also  that  Britain 
had  been  populated  by  migrants  from  Gaul  and  that  Britons  and  Gauls 
were  of  the  same  racial  and  cultural  stock.  In  fact,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Gauls  were  much  more  likely  than  the  Trojans  to  have  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  source  of  Britain's  earliest  inhabitants.101  Philological  evidence  Cam¬ 
den  believed  to  be  more  trustworthy.  Even  when  early  languages  like 
those  of  the  Britons  and  Gauls  remained  only  in  fragments,  "as  it  were 
ship-planks  caught  up  from  a  shipwreck  (seeing  that  this  said  tongue  is 
now  drowned  under  the  waters  of  oblivion),"  they  nevertheless  constituted 
the  "surest  proof"  of  a  nation's  origin.102  Accordingly,  he  proposed  to 
"collect  and  compare"  whatever  remained.  As  a  result,  he  felt  confident  in 
supporting  Caesar,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus  in  their  belief  that  the  two  peoples 
spoke  dialects  of  the  same  tongue.103  But  it  was  the  classical  authors  them¬ 
selves  who  provided  the  evidence  which  pointed  to  a  similarity  in  actual 
customs  and  lifestyle — their  accounts  of  Druidic  religious  practices,  for 
example,  and  similarities  in  methods  of  warfare,  habits  of  learning,  tech¬ 
niques  of  building,  and  designs  of  clothing  and  ornaments.104 

Under  Camden's  scrutiny,  the  conceptions  of  early  British  society  im¬ 
plied  in  the  British  History  had  clearly  given  way  before  a  scholarship 
based  on  empirical  evidence  and  reasoned  conjecture.  But  what  eventually 
caused  the  legacy  of  Geoffrey  to  disappear  from  view  (like  old  soldiers, 
it  never  died,  but  just  faded  away)  was  not  so  much  direct  criticism  as 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  scholarly  interest.  The  ancient  Britons  were 
driven  from  center-stage  by  the  Roman  and  Saxon  invaders.  The  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  a  renewal  of  humanist  interest 
in  the  Roman  Empire  and  an  unprecedented  vogue  of  German  studies. 
Inspired  by  the  Belgian  geographer,  Ortelius,  and  the  publication  of  the 
Antonine  Itineraries,  Camden  undertook  his  monumental  survey  of  Eng- 

101.  Ibid.,  I,  Iv. 

102.  Ibid.,  but  cf.  p.  Ixv,  where  he  argues  that  the  ancient  Britons'  language  was 
preserved  "entire"  in  the  Welsh  tongue  of  his  day.  103.  Ibid.,  I,  lix-lx. 

104.  Ibid.,  I,  lvi-lxv,  cf.  I,  Ixix-lxxiii. 
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land  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.105  This  was  a  problem  which  could  not 
be  solved  entirely  by  the  authority  of  existing  histories.  The  final  version 
of  Camden's  Britannia  (1606)  accordingly  included,  among  other  things,  a 
running  commentary  on  all  still  visible  remains  of  Roman  Britain.  Al¬ 
though  he  refused  to  call  the  work  a  "history” — according  to  contempo¬ 
rary  definitions  of  history  as  essentially  a  narrative  of  events,  a  topo¬ 
graphical  survey  would  hardly  have  been  considered  a  suitable  vehicle 
for  the  historian  in  any  case106 — it  in  fact  provided  the  structure  for  a 
pioneer  work  of  monumental  proportions  in  social  and  cultural  history. 
Vestiges  of  Roman  roads  and  the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings  all  told  their 
story  of  a  long-gone  and,  in  its  way,  a  brilliant  culture:  as  revealed  in  the 
authentic  flavor  of  Philemon  Holland's  translation,  Camden  related  how 
the  Romans  built  "goodly  houses  and  stately  buildings  in  such  sort,  that 
the  relics  and  rubbish  of  these  ruins  do  cause  the  beholders  now,  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  admire  the  same"  and  the  common  people  to  believe  that  they 
were  the  work  of  giants.107  Inscriptions  and  coins  provided  documenta¬ 
tion  somewhat  more  congenial  to  humanist  prejudices.  Camden  published 
nearly  eighty  inscriptions  which,  it  has  been  claimed,  constitute  his  prin¬ 
cipal  contribution  to  the  serious  study  of  antiquities  in  the  field.108  Refer¬ 
ring,  no  doubt,  to  the  interest  showed  by  continental  humanists  in  numis¬ 
matics  since  Bude's  pioneer  work,  and  by  such  as  Twyne  and  Harrison  at 
home  in  the  actual  wealth  of  Roman  and  British  and  Romano-British 
coins,  Camden  repeatedly  cited  the  opinion  of  "learned  men"  to  the  effect 
that  "there  ariseth  very  much  light  to  the  illustration  of  ancient  Histories, 
out  of  ancient  coins";  and  he  accordingly  decided  to  illustrate  his  work 
by  examples  taken  from  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  collection.109 

The  Saxons  presented  a  different  sort  of  problem,  yet  in  the  long  run 
even  more  important  in  relation  to  social  and  cultural  history  than  that 
of  either  the  Romans  or  the  Britons.  In  Anglo-Saxon  antiquity  Elizabeth¬ 
ans  could  find  much  more  credibly  documented  precedents,  and  therefore 
clearer  evidence,  of  those  lines  of  continuity  between  the  present  and  the 
distant  past  upon  which  they  placed  so  much  value  in  any  discussion  of 
contemporary  issues. 

Until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  Saxon  England  had  been 

105.  See  Levy,  Historical  Thought,  pp.  143  ff. 

106.  Britannia,  I,  386:  after  a  lengthy  treatment  of  Richard  III,  "I  now  resign  my 
historical  character  to  those  whom  it  belongs  to,  and  resume  that  of  a  chorographer." 

107.  Ibid.,  I,  xciv.  108.  Kendrick,  p.  147. 

109.  Britannia,  I,  cxii,  cxvi-vii;  cf.  Remains,  pp.  191-208. 
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overshadowed  in  popular  thought,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  scholarly, 
by  Arthurian  Britain.  Englishmen  preferred  to  think  of  themselves  as 
descendants  of  the  native  and  easily  romanticized  Britons.  Germanic 
invaders,  by  all  accounts  quite  barbaric,  labored  by  comparison  under  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  Nor  did  their  traditional  preoccupation  with  classi¬ 
cal  studies  predispose  humanists  to  interest  themselves  in  Saxon  studies. 
Yet  it  was  scholars  trained  in  the  humanist  tradition  who  were  principally 
responsible  for  reviving  such  studies  and  developing  them.  English  hu¬ 
manists  had  long  since  outgrown  that  exclusive  preoccupation  with  Greco- 
Roman  antiquity  which  is  too  often  taken  to  be  their  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic.  As  knowledge  of  Saxon  antiquity  progressed  and  its  relevance  to 
contemporary  life  became  clearer,  Englishmen  found  it  increasingly  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  pride  in  their  Germanic  background.  Once  again  it  was  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  society  and  its  culture  that  contributed  to  a  deepening 
historical  perspective  rather  than  the  conventional  lists  of  kings  or  the 
often  romanticized  stories  of  deeds  done.  If,  as  is  possible,  historical 
thought  owes  more  to  the  Britons  themselves  than  to  Arthur  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  so  also  it  may  well  owe  more  to  the  Saxons  than  to  Alfred  or 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

By  the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  vogue  of  German¬ 
ism  had  captured  the  imagination  of  the  English  intellectual  community 
and  had  affected  its  attitudes  toward  religion,  law,  and  the  language.  By 
the  same  token,  it  had  forced  its  devotees  to  think  more  specifically  than 
ever  before  about  what  makes  a  culture  distinctive.  The  work  of  a  popu¬ 
larize^  Richard  Verstegen,  provides  an  extreme  example,  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  shows  more  clearly  than  most  the  way  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing.  He  took  Englishmen  to  task  for  spending  so  much  time  and  effort 
on  the  Britons  when  the  real  glory  of  their  ancestors  was  to  be  found  in 
the  character,  institutions,  language,  and  inventions  of  the  Germanic  peo¬ 
ples,  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  particular.110 

The  initial  impulse  in  Saxon  studies  appears  to  have  come  from  the 
apologists  for  the  national  church.111  Precedents,  and  the  older  the  better, 
were  held  to  be  weapons  of  vital  importance  in  the  ecclesiastical  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  period.  Next  to  the  church  of  the  apostles,  in  which  all 

no.  A  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities  concerning  the  most 
Noble  and  Renowned  English  Nation  (1605),  STC  21361.  Verstegen  was  a  pseudonym 
for  R.  Rowland.  See  also  S.  L.  Kliger,  The  Goths  in  England  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1952). 

111.  Eleanor  Adams,  Old  English  Scholarship  in  England  from  1500-1800  (New 
Haven,  1917),  chap.  1;  Rosamund  Tuve,  "Ancients,  Moderns,  and  Saxons,"  English 
Literary  History,  VI  (1939),  165-190;  McKissak,  Medieval  History,  chap.  2. 
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Protestant  groups  sought  origins  and  authority,  the  precedents  most  ef¬ 
fective  for  Anglican  apologists  were  those  derived  from  England's  own 
past.  The  problem  was  not  only  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in 
England  beyond  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  but  to  show  that  the  church 
in  England  had  from  the  beginning  developed  a  character  distinct  from 
that  of  Rome. 

The  value  of  Saxon  precedents  had  occurred  to  propagandists  in  the 
Henrician  phase  of  the  Reformation.112  But  it  was  Matthew  Parker, 
Elizabeth's  faithful  and  royally  bedeviled  archbishop,  who  inaugurated  a 
concerted  effort  to  marshal  in  the  cause  of  the  national  church  the  con¬ 
siderable  resources  by  then  available  for  the  study  of  Saxon  antiquity. 
With  the  help  of  what  would  now  be  called  a  "team"  of  scholars,  he 
continued  the  work  begun  by  Leland  and  Bale  in  collecting  manuscripts, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  the  English  church.  Moreover,  he  and  his 
fellow  associates  accepted  the  challenge  presented  by  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  still  to  them  a  "dark  speech."113  As  his  able  assistant, 
John  Joscelin,  wrote,  it  was  ignorance  of  the  language  that  had  caused 
these  "monuments"  of  the  English  church  to  lie  "everywhere  condemned 
and  buried  in  forgetfulness."114  To  facilitate  publication  of  the  more  useful 
items,  Parker  even  had  a  font  of  Anglo-Saxon  letters  cast. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  Parker  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  Anglican  position  on  the  Eucharist,  on  the  marriage 
of  priests,  and  on  vernacular  Scriptures  had  good  Saxon  precedents  and 
could  therefore  be  considered  independent  of  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  papacy  and  accepted  in  the  decadent  post-Conquest  period.115  In  his 
zeal,  however,  he  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  push  the  search  for 
origins  back  into  the  even  darker  regions  of  British  antiquity  that 
scholars  were  even  then,  around  the  three-quarter  mark  of  the  century, 
beginning  to  discount  as  too  undocumented  for  the  purposes  of  serious 
scholarship.  In  the  one  piece  of  actual  church  history  he  wrote  or  spon¬ 
sored,  he  resorted  to  the  hoary  legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  sent  by  St.  Philip  himself  to  Christianize  Britain 

112.  Kendrick,  p.  115. 

113.  A  Testamonie  of  Antiquitie,  shewing  the  Auncient  fayth  in  the  Church  of 
England  .  .  .  receaued  in  the  Saxons  tyme  (n.d.,  probably  1566-67),  STC  159,  preface. 

114.  Historiola:  A  litel  story e  of  the  Actes  and  life  of  Matthew  now  Archbischoppe 
of  Canterbury  (1574),  quoted  in  Adams,  20-21. 

115.  Testamonie,  an  edition  of  Aelfric.  Cf.  Thomas  Cranmer's  justification  of  an 
English  Bible  on  the  ground  that  such  a  translation  was  a  native  custom  in  view  of 
copies  of  Saxon  scriptures  still  extant.  Miscellaneous  Works  (Parker  Society,  1846), 
p.  119. 
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long  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine.  But  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  this 
bit  of  wishful  mythology.116  Nor  should  it  detract  from  the  contribution  he 
and  his  group  of  scholars  made  to  the  study  of  pre-Conquest  England. 


Legal  antiquarianism  and  the  Middle  Ages 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  of  Parker  and  his  associates  had  an 
unintended  effect  which  reached  well  beyond  the  immediate  and  histori¬ 
cally  questionable  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  For  it  helped  to 
stimulate  the  parallel  and  closely  related  endeavors  on  the  part  of  English 
lawyers  to  find  a  pre-Norman,  and  hence  unassailably  native,  ancestry 
for  English  laws  and  institutions  of  government.  F.  W.  Maitland  once 
remarked  that  it  was  as  a  by-product  of  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  and 
its  accompanying  revival  of  Saxon  studies  that  Anglo-Saxon  laws  began 
"to  awake  from  a  long  sleep."117 

What  Parker  did  for  the  Saxon  church  William  Lambarde  did  for 
English  law  and  government118 — only  more  so,  because,  for  both  good 
and  ill,  his  attempt  to  establish  English  laws  and  institutions  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquity  had  a  far  more  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  historical 
thought  that  Parker's  effort  to  establish  a  native,  non-Roman  history  of 
the  English  church.  Under  the  influence  of  the  pioneer  Saxonist,  Laurence 
Nowell,  and  with  the  help  of  the  secular  sources  in  the  library  of  Parker's 
rival  collector.  Lord  Burghley,  Lambarde  was  able  to  put  together  in  his 
Archaionomia  (1568)  enough  original  texts  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  and  many  others  who  came  after  him  that  English  laws  and 
institutions  had  indeed  come  down  in  a  process  of  unbroken  continuity 
from  Saxon  times.  He  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  to  do  as  Parker 
had  done  and  go  still  farther  back  to  British  antiquity;  for  common  law¬ 
yers  were  becoming  increasingly  bemused  by  the  idea  that  their  law  ante¬ 
dated  historical  memory.  He  treated  the  British  History  with  guarded 
respect.119  But,  like  most  Saxonists,  he  apparently  felt  that  a  documented 

116.  De  Antiquitate  Britannicae  Ecclesiae  (1572),  STC  19292,  preface.  The  legend 
was  apparently  commonly  accepted.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  seem  to  have  been  as 
one  in  their  willingness  to  accept  a  British  church.  Curious  Discourses,  II,  xxvi-xxx. 
Camden  called  the  story  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  "the  received  opinion,"  but  per¬ 
sonally  doubted  it.  Ibid.,  II,  166. 

117.  Collected  Papers  of  F.  W.  Maitland,  ed.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  3  vols.  (Cambridge, 
1911),  I,  451.  See  also  R.  J.  Schoeck,  "Early  Anglo-Saxon  Studies  and  Legal  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  Renaissance,"  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  V  (1958),  101-10. 

118.  For  biographical  data  on  Lambarde,  see  Retha  Warnicke,  William  Lambarde, 

Elizabethan  Antiquary,  1536-1601  (London,  1973).  Fuller  treatment  on  Lombarde 
and  legal  history  below,  chap.  8.  119.  Perambulation,  pp.  67-70. 
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Saxon  ancestry  was  better  than  a  legendary  British  one.  And  it  is  to  his 
great  credit  that  he  preferred  original  sources  to  the  questionable  evidence 
contained  in  the  chronicles.120  It  is  also  true,  however,  that,  by  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  find  a  pre-Conquest 
origin  for  parliament,121  he  contributed  perhaps  more  to  a  mythology 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  continued  to  plague  English  scholarship  for  genera¬ 
tions  than  he  gave  to  the  substance  of  legal  history.122 

The  myth  of  continuity,  the  notion  that  common  law  was  of  imme¬ 
morial  antiquity  and  that  the  history  of  parliament  went  back  at  least  to 
Saxon  times,  not  only  subverted  research  on  legal  and  constitutional  his¬ 
tory;  it  also  deflected  attention  from  England's  medieval  past  by  pre¬ 
occupying  those  very  lawyer-antiquaries  who  had  most  to  gain  from  a 
study  of  medieval  society.  It  was  not  that  the  narrative  of  events  was 
lacking  for  that  period.  The  chronicles  provided  at  least  a  fair  working 
account  of  political  history  since  the  Conquest,  and  were  especially  rich, 
if  not  always  reliable,  in  that  period  of  storm  and  stress  which  included 
the  wars  with  France  and  the  conflict  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York.  But  the  same  nationalism  that  inspired  the  great  chronicle  tra¬ 
dition  found  expression  only  tardily  in  a  parallel  examination  of  society 
and  its  laws  and  institutions  during  its  post-Conquest  centuries  when, 
as  we  now  know,  they  underwent  their  most  fundamental  development. 
For  a  long  time,  in  fact,  it  worked  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  To 
Lambarde  and  his  generation  of  Elizabethans,  and  even  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  glory  of  English  law  lay  in  its  unassailable  antiquity.  As  we 
have  seen,  this  did  not  prevent  the  legal  and  administrative  minds  among 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  from  examining  medieval  records.  But  their 
search  was  still  primarily  for  origins;  and  if  it  more  often  than  not  reached 
a  dead  end  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  could,  and  often  did,  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  earliest  documented  evidence  presumed  still  earlier 
practice.  England  came  late  to  the  kind  of  self-knowledge  that  arose  from 
medieval  studies  and  in  particular  from  the  resulting  realization  that  her 
post-Conquest  centuries  represented  the  rise  and  decline  of  a  distinct  so¬ 
ciety  marked  by  the  institution  of  feudalism.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
seventeenth  century  that  English  legal  scholars,  especially  Sir  Henry 

120.  "But  what  need  I  to  hang  long  upon  the  credit  of  Historians,  seeing  that 
from  this  time  downward  the  Authentic  Records  of  Parliament  do  offer  me  present 
help,"  Archeion,  ed.  C.  H.  Mcllwain  and  P.  L.  Ward  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1957),  265. 

121.  Ibid. 

122.  On  the  mythology  of  the  "ancient  constitution,"  see  J.  G.  A.  Pocock, 
The  Ancient  Constitution  and  the  Feudal  Law  (Cambridge,  1957),  and  below,  chap.  8. 
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Spelman  and  John  Selden,  were  able  to  bring  the  full  force  of  humanistic 
antiquarian  research  to  bear  on  the  study  of  law,  to  redeem  both  from 
the  insularity  that  had  limited  their  range  during  the  preceding  century, 
and  in  the  process  to  rehabilitate  the  study  of  England's  middle  period. 

With  Spelman  and  Selden  antiquarianism  became,  in  fact  if  not  in 
specifically  expressed  theory,  social  history.  With  them  it  became,  in 
effect,  a  new  genre,  a  genre  which  derived  its  methods  from  the  tradition 
of  humanist  scholarship — a  willingness  to  distinguish  things  human  from 
things  Divine,  and  a  respect  for  original  sources  and  those  techniques  of 
philology  and  contextualism  that  made  source  criticism  effective — and 
which  employed  such  methods  not  for  enriching  the  narrative  of  political 
action  but  for  analyzing  the  problems  arising  from  the  collective  experi¬ 
ence  of  society.  Both  men,  moreover,  found  the  society  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (both  used  the  term  itself,  by  the  way)  a  field  most  suited  to  their 
methods  of  cultivation.  Their  methods  are  what  concern  us  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  The  more  specific  relationship  their  legal  studies  bore  to  their 
feeling  for  the  history  of  society  must  wait  for  a  later  chapter.123 

Spelman  had  been  a  participating  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  and,  though  not  himself  a  lawyer,  shared  the  preoccupation  of 
many  of  his  colleagues  with  history  of  English  law  and  the  administrative 
agencies  of  government  and  church.124  But  he  came  to  recognize  through 
his  long  and  studious  career  (he  began  actual  publication  in  16x2  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  and  he  continued  writing  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1641) 125  that  law  could  not  be  separated  from  the  society  it  served  and 
out  of  which  it  had  evolved.  He  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  law  became  primarily  the  history  of  its  language,  that  many  obsolete 
terms  had  to  be  understood  as  men  of  an  earlier  age  understood  them, 
and  that  many  terms  still  used  had  changed  their  meaning  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  society  had  changed.  Above  all,  he  became  aware  that  the 
common  law,  so  far  from  being  of  immemorial  antiquity,  had  been  fun¬ 
damentally  transformed  after  the  Norman  Conquest  and  that  the  newer 
aspects  of  it  reflected,  during  the  succeeding  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
a  society  quite  different  from  that  of  Saxon  England.  He  addressed  himself, 
in  other  words,  to  the  problems  which  present-day  historians  still  have  not 
entirely  solved,  namely  the  rise  and  decline  of  feudalism. 

Selden  was  also  concerned,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  with  law  and  gov- 

123.  See  below,  chap.  8. 

124.  Much  of  his  writing  concerned  ecclesiastical  subjects,  mainly  having  to  do 
with  tithes  and  the  lay  impropriation  of  benefices.  125.  DNB. 
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ernment.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and,  during  the  critical  years  of  early  Stuart 
government,  was  active  among  the  parliamentary  opposition.  But  law 
served  mainly  to  give  direction  to  investigations  that  ranged  over  a  much 
wider  area  of  social  and  cultural  history.  Selden  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  erudite  Englishman  of  his  day,  and  he  wrote  voluminously.  His 
most  penetrating  studies  in  the  history  of  law,  more  strictly  speaking, 
come  in  his  later  years.  The  bulk  of  his  earlier  writings  combine  the 
history  of  law  with  the  history  of  social  customs,  as,  for  example,  in  his 
massive  history  of  social  distinctions  entitled  Titles  of  Honour  (1614), 
in  his  history  of  duels,  and  in  his  most  controversial  work,  the  History  of 
Tithes  (1618).  Although  he  was  concerned  primarily  with  English  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  history,  those  problems  constantly  suggested  to  him  in¬ 
vestigations  that  reached  well  beyond  English  history  and  into  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  other  societies,  ancient  and  modern,  and  even  into  ancient  Oriental 
and  Jewish  culture. 

Managing  an  erudition  of  such  dimensions  presented  a  problem  which 
few,  if  any,  of  Selden's  contemporaries,  and  none  of  his  English  predeces¬ 
sors,  appreciated.  They  had,  of  course,  nowhere  near  the  need  to  do  so. 
At  an  earlier  point  in  this  study,  I  have  commented  on  Selden's  apparent 
concern  over  the  problem  of  relevance.126  The  reader  will  remember  that 
he  expressed  scorn  for  "the  sterile  part  of  antiquity"  ("antiquity"  in  the 
sense  not  necessarily  of  the  ancient  world,  but  simply  of  the  past)  and 
declared  it  his  intention  to  explore  only  the  "faithful  and  precious  part,"127 
that  part  of  human  experience,  in  other  words,  upon  which  man  in  the 
present  can  draw  for  guidance.  It  turns  out  to  consist  not  of  the  timeless 
examples  of  individual  conduct  usually  spoken  of  in  conventional  Renais¬ 
sance  theories  of  history,  not  even  of  the  specific  pieces  of  legislation  or 
the  dicta  of  authority  which  dealt  with  what  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  practice  at  any  given  time,  but  of  customs  evolving  in  response  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  society — historical  traditions  of  use,  Selden 
called  them.128 

Traditions  such  as  these  required  for  their  interpretation  more  than 
the  specialized  learning  of  the  legal  scholar.  They  demanded  the  varied 
ancillary  disciplines  that  had  come  down  to  Selden's  generation  from  more 

126.  See  above,  chap.  3. 

127.  The  History  of  Tithes,  ep.  dedic.,  in  Opera  Omnia,  III,  Part  II,  ed.  David 
Wilkins  (London,  1726).  See  also  preface. 

128.  The  Duello,  in  Opera,  III,  Part  I,  cols.  55-56.  On  Selden's  consistent  argu¬ 
ment  from  canon  to  practice,  see,  for  example.  Tithes,  preface,  1070;  but  it  is  the 
burden  of  the  whole  treatise.  See  discussion,  Fussner,  chap.  11. 
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than  a  century  of  humanist  scholarship,  those  in  particular  which  derived 
from  antiquarian  studies.  Selden  used  them  all — chorography,  sphragis- 
tics,  heraldry,  numismatics,  archeology,  art,  epigraphy,  paleography,  and 
above  all,  philology.129  An  example,  by  no  means  isolated,  of  his  ability 
to  handle  humanist  techniques  of  source  criticism  is  his  treatment  of  the 
apocryphal  Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum  which  purported  to  describe 
practice  in  pre-Conquest  England.  He  brought  to  bear  on  that  document 
his  sense  of  context,  his  knowledge  of  Saxon  as  well  as  of  Norman  society, 
and  of  language  and  handwriting.  He  was  able  to  show,  for  instance,  that 
the  terminology  used  to  describe  governmental  officials  and  the  references 
to  the  number  and  value  of  baronies  and  knight's  fees  simply  did  not 
square  with  what  was  known  of  Saxon  times;  nor  could  any  of  several 
copies  he  had  seen  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  III.130 

These  disciplines,  having  to  do  for  the  most  part  with  the  customs  of 
former  ages,  insured  that  his  researches  would  lead  him  into  the  broader 
regions  of  social  and  cultural  history.  The  prospect  does  not  appear  to 
have  troubled  him.  He  knew  that  he  was  moving  beyond  strictly  legal  mat¬ 
ters  to  a  new  kind  of  history.  At  one  point,  early  in  his  career,  he  refused 
to  apologize  for  taking  time  "from  the  so  different  studies  of  my  profes¬ 
sion"  to  deal  with  something  that  is  as  far  from  a  common  lawyer's  prov¬ 
ince  as  the  history  of  titles  of  honor:  "the  proverbial  assertion,  that  the 
lady  common  law  must  lie  alone,"  had  never,  he  said,  meant  much  to 
him.131  He  seemed  to  feel,  however,  that  some  defense  was  called  for.  At 
another  point,  while  asserting  the  right  of  a  common  lawyer  to  deal  with 
the  history  of  tithes  which  might  ordinarily  be  considered  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  civilian,  the  canonist,  or  the  clergy  generally,  he  argued  that 
neither  they  nor  he  could  stay  within  the  narrow  confines  of  legal  studies. 
In  all  such  matters  all  must  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  "true  philol¬ 
ogy  ...  a  far  more  general  study"  which  can  elucidate  "hidden  truths" 
not  readily  discernible  to  any  one  profession.  Moreover,  insofar  as  his 
task  was  to  explain  the  language  and  customs  of  a  former  age,  philology 
became  especially  useful  to  the  historian.132 

Selden's  approach  to  the  history  of  society  was  essentially  empirical.  In 
comparison  to  much  even  of  late  Renaissance  historiography,  it  could  be 
justifiably  termed  scientific.  He  insisted  on  going  where  possible  to 

129.  H.  D.  Hazeltine,  "Selden  as  Legal  Historian,"  Harvard  Law  Quarterly,  XXIV 
(1910),  105-18,  205-19;  see  specifically  205-6. 

130.  Titles  of  Honor,  in  Opera,  III,  Part  I,  cols.  766-70.  See  also  Styles,  p.  63. 

131.  Titles,  preface.  132.  Tithes,  preface. 
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original  sources:  "where  ever  my  inquisition  might  aid,  I  vent  to  you  noth¬ 
ing  quoted  at  second  hand,  but  ever  loved  the  fountain,  and,  when  I  could 
come  to  it,  used  that  medium  only,  which  could  not  at  all,  or  least,  deceive 
by  refraction."155  He  also  insisted  on  separating  the  affairs  of  men  from 
matters  of  divinity  and  in  interpreting  the  problems  such  as  that  of  tithes, 
which  spanned  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  life,  in  terms  of  docu- 
mentable  historical  fact  and  in  those  of  legal  custom  considered  not  as 
something  established  by  divine  right,  but  as  a  tradition  determined  by 
actual  use.  Divine  right  he  proposed  to  leave  to  the  clergy  while  he  kept 
himself  to  "the  historical  fact  .  .  .  for  what  had  my  opinion,  touching 
divine  right  been  to  matter  of  history,  which  is  only  fact?"154  He  refused 
to  argue,  as  even  the  most  scholarly  churchmen  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
arguing,  from  canon  to  fact,  from  opinion  to  usage.  This  distinction  be¬ 
tween  practice  and  opinion  no  doubt  made  for  sounder  history.  But  it  may 
also  have  limited  Selden  in  his  appreciation  of  what  would  now  be  called 
intellectual  history.  That  people  have  thought  something  was  so  assuredly 
did  not  make  it  so,  but  Selden  was  not  always  ready  to  admit  that  opinions 
were  also  facts,  facts,  moreover,  which  in  certain  contexts  could  be  of 
crucial  significance.  Yet  he  recognized  the  importance  of  the  proper  read¬ 
ing  of  "good  authors,"155  and  made  frequent  use  of  poetic  materials  for 
evidence  in  periods  when  matters  of  law  and  custom,  as  well  as  of  fancy, 
were  customarily  presented  in  verse  form.156 

Needless  to  say,  he  had  no  patience  with  those  literary  sources  that 
purveyed  legendary  history.  Originating  in  oral  tradition  and  the  singing 
of  bards,  they  could  only  be  considered  "poetical  story,  which  is  all  one 
(for  the  most  part)  with  fiction."157  The  stories  of  King  Arthur,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  acceptable  as  romance,  but  could  not  be  considered  history.158 
And  in  the  annotations  he  made  for  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  he  made  him¬ 
self  perfectly  clear  regarding  the  legends  of  England's  early  history:  he 
discharged  himself,  he  said,  of  everything  from  the  Brut  story  onward 
which  is  not  borne  out  by  "comparison  with  more  persuading  authority 
and  synchronism."159 

By  synchronism — a  term  that  sounds  more  like  twentieth-century 

133.  Titles,  preface,  p.  93.  134.  Tithes,  col.  1453.  135.  Ibid.,  preface. 

136.  Hazeltine,  117.  E.g.,  Tithes,  col.  1222,  where  he  quotes  Chaucer's  plough¬ 
man's  complaints  against  the  clergy  of  his  age  and  also  the  Friar's  Tale. 

137.  Notes  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglica,  in  Opera  III, 

Part  II,  cols.  1887-88.  138.  Titles,  col.  1790. 

139.  Col.  1729.  See  also  De  Laudibus,  notes  to  chap.  17;  England's  Epinomis,  in 
Opera  III,  Part  I,  cols.  6-7.  Fussner,  p.  292. 
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social  science  jargon  than  the  language  of  Selden's  day — he  simply 
meant  the  principle  by  which  a  statement  about  the  past,  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  fact,  must  be  congruent  with  everything  else  known  about 
that  period.  The  only  thing  new  about  it,  beyond  Selden's  choice  of 
the  word  and  the  willingness  to  think  in  methodological  terms  that  it 
implies,  was  his  ability  to  put  the  principle  into  practice  by  the  use  of 
philology  and  the  disciplines  associated  with  antiquarian  studies.  Sel- 
den  had,  in  fact,  an  unusually  fine  sense  of  period;  and  he  recognized 
the  methodological  necessity  of  periodization.  True,  there  are  signs  that 
he  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  dangers  inherent  in  that  procedure. 
His  division  of  the  History  of  Tithes  into  packages  marked  by  the  sus¬ 
piciously  round  and  evenly  spaced  dates,  400,  800,  1200,  and  1600  may 
seem  more  than  a  little  arbitrary.140  But  a  closer  reading  reveals  that  he 
generally  escaped  the  tyranny  of  dates  and  succeeded  in  his  method  of 
examining  "constitutions  and  customs,  their  received  interpretations  and 
their  force,  in  the  state  and  age  of  which  any  civil  disquisition  is  raised."141 
Each  period  he  chose  was,  in  fact,  marked  by  new  developments  not  to 
be  found  in  earlier  periods:  infeodations  and  advowsons,  for  example, 
constituted  unique  characteristics  of  the  period  800  to  1200. 142 

Nor  did  he  conceive  periods  to  be  static.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the 
processes  of  change  that  had  taken  place  within  each  period  and  led  from 
one  period  to  another.  The  law,  the  subject  that,  after  all,  did  most  to  give 
structure  to  his  historical  thought,  was  clearly  a  developing  thing.  If  all 
laws  were  originally  the  same,  as  he  was  forced  by  his  still  undisturbed 
adherence  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  and  immutable  natural  law  to  admit, 
the  variations  in  positive  laws  and  their  diffusion  presented  a  problem  he 
was  more  ready  to  recognize  than  to  solve.145  Like  so  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  was  in  fact  better  at  identifying  the  changes  than  ac¬ 
counting  for  them. 

That  fact,  in  a  scholar  as  learned  as  Selden,  serves  to  emphasize  the 
more  general  fact  that  process  was  harder  to  grasp  than  period  for  the 
historical  consciousness  then  emerging — though  more  likely  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  contemplation  of  the  evidence  presented  by  antiquarian  study 
than  of  that  ordinarily  sought  in  those  days  by  the  writer  of  "politic" 
history.  Insofar  as  Selden  had  difficulty  explaining  the  processes  of 

140.  Hazeltine,  211. 

141.  Titles,  cols.  103  ff;  cf.  Tithes,  col.  1311,  and  Review,  in  Opera  III,  Part  II,  cols. 

1328-29.  142.  Fussner,  col.  283. 

143.  De  Laudibus,  notes  to  chap.  17.  See  below,  chap.  8. 
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change,  the  trouble  no  doubt  stems  from  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  was  able  to  assemble.  He  was  not  so  positivistic  as  Camden  and 
the  antiquarians  among  his  older  contemporaries,  and  he  was  therefore 
more  willing  to  interpret  the  facts,  more  willing  to  make  judicious  use 
of  conjecture  in  such  a  way  as  to  amount  to  a  useful  hypothesis.144  Yet  he 
was  too  committed  to  the  principle  of  empirical  research  to  allow  himself 
much  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  historical  imagination.  Conjecture  arising 
from  the  facts,  should,  he  believed,  "deserve  the  choice  of  judgment."  But 
he  was  understandably  suspicious  of  the  kind  that  arose  from  "mere 
fancy" — there  had  been  too  much  of  that  sort  of  conjecture  among  chroni¬ 
clers  and  antiquarians  alike — and  he  was  determined  not  to  be  "too  bold" 
in  presenting  such  opinions.  "My  premises  made  what  conclusions  or 
conjectures  I  have,  and  were  not  bred  by  them."145 

Comparison  was  the  technique  that  made  possible  whatever  interpre¬ 
tive  depth  there  was  in  Selden's  work;  and  the  incredible  range  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations  allowed  him,  if  not  always  to  draw  the  most  penetrating 
conclusions  from  comparative  study,  at  least  to  point  out  parallels  and 
contrasts  between  the  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  of  England  at  various 
periods  and  those  of  ancient  cultures  and  of  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  since  the  decline  of  classical  antiquity.  Unlike  most  of  the  lawyers 
of  his  generation  and  before  him,  he  recognized  the  fact  that  continental 
scholars  had  already  pioneered  in  the  historical  study  of  law  and  society 
and  had  been  working  in  that  area  of  comparative  study  for  the  better  part 
of  a  century.  He  repeatedly  paid  his  respects  especially  to  the  French 
school  of  legal  humanists  from  Bude  onward — Alciat,  Cujas,  Hotman, 
Pasquier,  and  the  rest.146 

This  familiarity  with  continental  humanism,  a  familiarity  he  shared 
with  Spelman  and  Camden,  marked  a  new  era  in  English  antiquarian 
scholarship  as  well  as  in  the  more  specialized  study  of  the  law.  Both  English 
antiquaries  and  English  lawyers — common  lawyers,  that  is,  for  the 
civilians  were  at  least  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  broader  European 
tradition — had  been  remarkably  insular  in  their  outlook  up  to  and  even 
into  the  Stuart  era.147  Partly  a  product  of  the  kind  of  nationalism  one 
might  expect  from  an  island  kingdom,  their  insularity  had  been  fostered 
by  conditions  peculiar  to  the  legal  profession,  especially  its  immunity 
from  the  competition  of  an  alien  legal  system,  and  no  doubt  transmitted 
to  the  varied  groups  of  Elizabethan  antiquaries  by  the  lawyers  and  heralds 

144.  Titles,  preface,  p.  96.  145.  Tithes,  preface,  p.  1072. 

146.  Titles,  preface,  p.  95.  147.  See  below,  chap.  8. 
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who  constituted  the  dominant  influence  among  them.  Although  the  ex¬ 
clusive  concentration  of  these  sixteenth-century  antiquaries  on  English 
"antiquities"  had  contributed  to  a  new  and  deeper  appreciation  of  Eng¬ 
land's  cultural  and  social  past,  it  had  also,  as  we  have  seen,  emphasized 
the  quest  for  origins  which  had  inhibited  any  real  sense  of  development 
or  process.  The  results  had  been  especially  damaging  in  the  study  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  society  where  it  gave  new  impetus  to  the  myth  of  the 
immemorial  antiquity  of  the  common  law  itself.  Students  of  church  history, 
necessarily  drawn  by  the  demands  of  controversy  into  the  mainstream  of 
biblical  and  patristic  scholarship,  managed  to  escape  a  similar  insularity.148 

Selden  himself  had  little  interest  in  origins  for  their  own  sake.  Like 
Camden  and  Spelman,  he  distrusted  the  undocumented  speculation  about 
that  "dark"  region  where  origins  were  too  often  sought  in  legend.  But,  like 
Spelman  at  least,  he  was  actually  more  interested  in  the  gradual  evolution 
of  customs,  laws,  and  institutions.  This,  as  much  as  the  breadth  of  their 
scholarship,  distinguishes  both  men  from  those  earnest  dabblers  that 
presented  their  discourses  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

To  compare  Selden  with  the  Elizabethan  antiquaries  may  seem  hardly 
fair.  But  for  a  few  important  exceptions — Lambarde,  Camden,  and  Spel¬ 
man,  in  particular,  whose  contributions  to  the  Society's  proceedings  were 
in  any  case  incidental  to  their  major  work — the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is 
more  notable  for  the  number  of  its  members  and  the  range  of  their  interest 
than  for  any  solid  contribution  to  antiquarian  studies.  They  were  eager 
to  explore  their  country's  history,  notably  the  history  of  its  customs  and 
institutions,  rather  than  the  record  of  events.  They  found  the  documentary 
and  archeological  sources  increasingly  available  to  them  infinitely  exciting. 
They  were  also  positivistic  and  at  least  potentially  empirical  in  their  use 
of  such  materials — though  innocent  of  methodological  theory,  they  were 
by  the  same  token  uninhibited  and  free  to  follow  wherever  their  curiosity 
might  lead  them.  In  short,  they  undoubtedly  helped  to  create  the  climate 
in  which  a  more  mature  social  history  might  thrive.  In  this  sense,  they 
helped  to  set  in  motion  a  process  of  which  Selden  may  be  considered  the 
end  product. 

Although  at  least  a  generation  younger  than  the  younger  members  of 
the  society,  Selden's  scholarly  career  overlapped  many  of  theirs.  (He 
began  it  early:  his  first  work  appeared  in  1610,  four  years  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  itself  was  dissolved.)  Yet  more  than  a  generation  seems  to  separate 
the  miscellaneous  and  jejune  discourses  ordinarily  presented  to  the  So- 

148.  See  below,  chap.  6. 
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ciety  from  Selden's  consciously  ordered  and  far-ranging  scholarship. 
What  had  happened  in  the  meantime  is  a  classic  example  of  the  sudden¬ 
ness  with  which  a  revolution  in  scholarship  can  take  place  once  the  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  it  have  fallen  into  place.  Selden,  and  also  Spelman 
who  was  his  contemporary  in  scholarship  if  not  in  age,  came  at  a  time 
propitious  for  the  development  of  antiquarianism  into  social  history.  Not 
only  had  the  national  records  become  available  in  unprecedented  quantity, 
English  antiquaries,  those  especially  who  were  interested  in  the  history  of 
law  and  government,  had  at  last  made  contact  with  the  older  and  richer 
body  of  continental  scholarship.  Camden  had  begun  that  process  under 
the  influence  of  Ortelius,149  and  Spelman  and  Selden  brought  it  to  a  more 
copious  fruition.  Both  were,  as  a  result,  able  to  employ  the  comparative 
study  of  customs  and  laws  in  a  way  early  antiquaries  could  hardly  have 
done  even  if  they  had  thought  of  doing  it.  But  it  was  not  only  within  the 
scholarly  world  that  conditions  had  developed.  The  atmosphere  of  early 
Stuart  England,  disturbing  as  it  must  have  been  to  its  citizens  possessing 
any  degree  of  public  consciousness,  was  nonetheless  such  as  to  raise  his¬ 
torical  questions  in  that  very  area  of  government  and  law  in  which  the 
English  antiquarian  tradition  had  tended  to  move  since  the  1580s.  Tudor 
Englishmen  had  taken  their  government  and  their  law  pretty  much  for 
granted;  those  of  Stuart  England  could  not  longer  afford  to  do  so.  Just 
as  ecclesiastical  controversy  had  stimulated  historical  thought  in  the  years 
when  the  Elizabethan  bishops  were  seeking  to  defend  the  Anglican  church 
against  the  forces  of  both  right  and  left,  so  the  constitutional  issues  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century  served  to  turn  antiquarian  scholarship  with 
renewed  purpose  and  intensity  toward  the  history  of  English  customs  and 
laws  and  the  institutions  of  secular  government.  This,  however,  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  must  be  left  to  a  later  chapter. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Camden,  Spelman,  Selden,  and  the  many  lesser 
antiquaries  of  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  England,  conventional  histori¬ 
ography  continued  to  proceed  on  lines  separate  from  and  even  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  conflict  with  antiquarian  research  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then,  in  the  more  salubrious  atmosphere  of  the  Enlightenment,  study  of 
the  nonpolitical,  collective  past  and  traditional  political  history  were  able 
for  the  first  time  to  join  forces.  Then  the  investigation  into  the  history  of 
customs,  institutions,  and  beliefs  which  we  associate  with  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  and  Hume  was  brought  by  Robertson  and  Gibbon  into  fruitful 
relationship  with  the  earlier  tradition  of  antiquarian  erudition  and  incor- 

149.  Levy,  Historical  Thought,  pp.  148-49. 
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porated  into  the  body  of  a  newly  comprehensive  history.  In  that  process, 
however,  the  virtual  discovery  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  late  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries  that  society  has  a  history  of  its  own  consti¬ 
tuted  a  crucial  turning  point. 


Part  Two.  The  fruits  of  controversy 


Chapter  v.  The  church:  early  humanism  and  the  problem 
of  authority 


Looking  back  a  century,  Francis  Bacon  saw  fit  to  remark  that  Martin 
Luther  had  been  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  quarrel  with  Rome  "to 
awake  all  antiquity,  and  to  call  former  times  to  his  succors  to  make  a  party 
against  the  present  time;  so  that  the  ancient  authors,  both  of  divinity  and 
in  humanity,  which  had  long  slept  in  libraries  began  generally  to  be  read 
and  revolved."1  He  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  results  because,  he 
felt,  the  process  Luther  had  begun  led  to  a  "more  exquisite  travail  in  lan¬ 
guages  original"  which,  in  turn,  cultivated  that  concern  for  mere  words 
for  which  he  criticized  the  humanist  learning  of  his  own  day.  Luther 
would  no  doubt  have  been  as  surprised  as  a  modern  scholar  to  find  him¬ 
self  presented  as  the  father  of  humanism.  Bacon  sensed,  nevertheless, 
the  pragmatism  of  much  Reformation  controversy,  and  recognized  the 
intimate  relationship  that  did  in  fact  grow  up  in  debates  of  that  sort  be¬ 
tween  confessional  apologetics  and  the  philological  scholarship  of  human¬ 
ism.  True,  Bacon  granted  that  Luther  had  been  "conducted  (no  doubt) 
by  an  higher  Providence."  Like  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  the  transcendent  element  in  Christian  history.  But  he  also  knew 
that  things  human  could  be  separated  for  the  practical  purposes  of  this 
world  from  things  divine,  even  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  church  as  an 
institution.  It  is  this  same  willingness  to  distinguish  between  redemptive 
history  and  that  of  the  "visible  church"  that  marks  so  much  of  Reforma¬ 
tion  controversy,  this  ability  to  see  that,  since  the  purposes  of  God  and 
the  elements  of  the  faith  are  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  unaided  mind, 
discussion  of  religion  must  turn  to  a  large  extent  upon  history — his¬ 
tory,  that  is,  distilled  from  actual  experience  rather  than  deduced  from 
prophecy. 

This  is  especially  true  of  England,  where  the  genius  of  the  reformers, 
those  in  particular  who  served  as  architects  of  the  Anglican  Church,  lay 
not  so  much  in  their  theology  as  in  their  ability  to  devise  a  working  system 
of  church  polity.  The  history  of  man's  fall  and  redemption  continued,  it 
is  true,  to  do  for  most  Tudor  Englishmen  the  service  of  a  philosophy  of 
history — combined,  of  course,  with  a  variety  of  more  or  less  compatible 
borrowings  from  classical  antiquity.  But  it  was  not,  by  itself,  likely  to 

i.  Advancement  of  Learning,  in  Works,  ed.  J.  Shedding,  R.  L.  Ellis,  and  D.  D. 
Heath,  14  vols.  (London,  1857-74)  VI,  118. 
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promote  the  kind  of  speculation  that  in  fact  led  to  modern  historical 
thought.  It  remained  the  story  of  man's  spiritual  journey.  Its  beginning 
and  end  lay  beyond  time  and  the  world/  and  the  meaning  of  temporal 
events  therefore  transcended  what  the  human  mind  could  know  without 
the  aid  of  Revelation.  Only  late  in  the  day  was  it  possible  for  certain 
Puritan  zealots  to  convince  themselves  that  the  millenium  foretold  in 
prophecy  might  become  an  earthly  reality  in  a  New  Jerusalem.  But  the 
immediate  issues  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  tended  to  lead  in  other, 
more  worldly  directions.  The  early  reformers,  battling  to  establish  a 
church  more  likely  than  the  old  one  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  society, 
and  the  Anglican  apologists,  striving  to  rebuild  the  Elizabethan  church 
midway  between  the  extremes  of  left  and  right,  found  themselves  more 
often  than  they  no  doubt  intended  arguing  on  grounds  of  a  strictly  human 
history.  As  a  result,  they  came  increasingly  to  recognize  the  church  as  a 
corporation,  human  in  origin  and  character,  a  society  capable  of  change 
in  its  ideas  and  practices  as  its  conditions  of  temporal  existence  changed, 
its  experience  susceptible  of  analysis  in  the  shifting  and  relativistic  terms 
of  period  and  process. 

This  duality  of  focus  presented  difficulties,  it  is  true.  The  lines  of  vision 
tended  only  too  often  to  become  confused,  to  the  obvious  detriment  of 
historical  perspective.  In  the  context  of  confessional  controversy,  histori¬ 
cal  analysis  could  only  too  easily  become  short-circuited  by  an  appeal  to 
Providence  on  questions  of  cause,  to  the  continuing  ministrations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  questions  of  authority,  and  to  the  peculiarly  ahistorical 
device  of  prefiguration  on  problems  of  biblical  exegesis.  Attempts  to 
adjust  secular  history  to  an  eschatological  time  scale  became  wildly  un- 
historical,  even  antihistorical — witness  John  Foxe's  famous  book  where  a 
time  scheme  derived  from  the  Book  of  Revelation  conflicted  oddly  with 
what  was  otherwise  a  serious  and  more  than  ordinarily  scholarly  effort  to 
establish  a  historical  record. 

The  fact  of  immediate  importance  remains,  however,  that  a  more  or  less 
empirical  analysis  of  historical  experience  came  increasingly  to  be  made, 
and  to  a  predominant  extent  in  terms  of  the  social  and  cultural  context 
and  its  processes.  History  might  still  be  thought  of  formally  as  "his¬ 
tories” — the  "divers  sundry  old  authentic  histories  and  chronicles,"  for 
example,  which  Henry  VIII  liked  to  think  "manifestly  declared"  his  realm 
to  be  an  empire — and  its  content  a  narrative  of  events  rather  than  the 
evolution  of  ideas  and  customs.  Yet  it  was  on  just  such  cultural  and  intel¬ 
lectual  data  that  the  debates  more  often  than  not  actually  turned.  This  is 
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not  meant  to  minimize  the  use  made  of  the  record  of  events,  tendentious 
though  it  often  turned  out  to  be:  even  the  earnest  efforts  to  prove  that 
Rome  was,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  the  seat  of  Antichrist  contributed, 
if  not  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  past,  at  least  to  the  store  of  otherwise  usable 
data.  Nevertheless,  what  is  freshest  in  the  historical  thought  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  battles  is  not  so  much  this  kind  of  recourse  to  the  record  of 
specific  events,  or  even  the  degree  of  scholarly  sophistication  employed 
in  the  use  of  it.  Rather,  what  is  newest  here  is  the  insight  gained  into  the 
nature  of  historical  process  and  into  the  relationship  between  the  age  of 
the  Reformation  and  earlier  ages,  each  recognized  with  increasing  clarity 
as  periods  distinct  and  unique. 

Such  insights  bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  humanism — Christian 
humanism,  but  still  characteristically  humanist.  That  the  ecclesiastical 
revolution  in  England  so  nearly  coincided  with  the  advent  there  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  mature  humanism  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  English  Reformation  and  of  English  humanism.  For  one 
thing,  it  meant  that  the  men  who  bore  the  initial  shock  of  religious  con¬ 
flict  were  already  equipped  with  a  learning  that  had  long  outgrown  any 
preoccupation  with  its  own  perfection  and  was  ready  to  become  an  ap¬ 
plied  learning,  concerned  primarily  with  its  usefulness  to  society.  For  an¬ 
other,  it  meant  that  those  same  men  were  already  conditioned  by  the 
strongly  historical  bent  of  humanism,  their  eyes  already  used  to  discov¬ 
ering  intelligible  contours  in  the  experience  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  earlier 
reformers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were  trained  in  the  learning  of 
humanism.  To  Colet  and  Fisher,  its  techniques  of  textual  criticism  seemed 
to  offer  the  means  of  rebuilding  the  intellectual  foundations  of  the  church 
in  the  interest  of  a  revitalized  spirit.  To  Tyndale  and  the  early  Protestants, 
the  "new  learning"2  came  to  mean  a  similarly  happy  fusion  of  a  reformed 
theology  and  a  deeply  ethical,  historically  oriented  humanism.  If  those 
qualities  we  consider  characteristic  of  humanist  historical  thought — an 
ability  to  see  events  in  the  perspective  of  time,  to  recognize,  that  is,  the 
unique  character  of  period  and  the  processes  of  change  which  link  past 
ages  to  the  present,  yet  separate  them  beyond  anything  more  than  imagi¬ 
native  recall — became  lost  at  times  in  the  torrent  of  controversial  verbage, 
or,  worse  still,  perverted  in  the  interests  of  polemic,  the  fact  remains  that 
humanism  provided  both  inspiration  and  materials  for  that  appeal  to  the 
past  which  became  a  settled  habit  among  Reformation  controversialists. 

2.  Allan  G.  Chester,  "The  New  Learning:  a  Semantic  Note,"  Studies  in  the 
Renaissance,  II  (1955),  139-48. 
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To  be  sure,  they  wore  their  humanism  with  a  difference.  They  turned 
for  inspiration  not  so  much  to  classical  as  to  Christian  antiquity.  Though 
familiar  enough  with  the  standard  classical  authors,  and  properly  scornful 
of  the  medieval  schools  (while  quite  capable  of  making  use  of  scholastic 
logic),  contestants  on  both  sides  sought  proof  and  precedent  in  the  world 
of  the  apostles  and  the  church  fathers.  How  they  interpreted  that  world 
and  what  relation  they  believed  it  bore  to  their  own,  therefore,  become 
questions  of  primary  importance  in  estimating  the  character  of  Reforma¬ 
tion  historical  thought. 

The  problem  which,  above  all  others,  forced  the  participants  in  the 
Reformation  ecclesiastical  controversies  to  appeal  to  the  record  of  human 
experience  was  that  of  authority.  Not  only  did  it  determine  the  direction 
taken  by  those  controversies,  it  also  served  as  a  challenge  to  humanist 
scholarship.  It  did  more  than  anything  else  to  shape  the  humanist  histori¬ 
cal  perspective,  and  nowhere  more  effectively  than  in  those  matters  having 
to  do  with  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions.  The  problem  was  not  a  new 
one,  but,  in  the  circumstances  of  religious  revolution,  it  had  become  newly 
urgent.  Indeed,  the  late  medieval  church  had  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  had  accumulated  beliefs  and  ceremonial  practices  which 
could  not  be  justified  by  direct  reference  to  Holy  Writ.  Yet  those  matters 
had  also  to  be  grounded  in  presumably  unimpeachable  authority. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  conservative  spokesmen  had  more 
opportunity  for  cultivating  historical  insights  in  their  concept  of  tradition 
than  their  opponents  had  in  their  adherence  to  scriptural  authority.  Tra¬ 
dition,  like  the  legal  principle  of  custom  could,  and  to  some  extent  did, 
imply  a  process  of  unfolding  and  progressive  clarification,  a  development 
not  in  the  content  of  its  doctrine  but  in  the  understanding  of  it,  and  in  the 
means  by  which  it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  church.  On  the  more  mun¬ 
dane  level,  it  could,  and  often  did,  imply  a  progressive  elaboration  of  cere¬ 
mony  and  discipline.  Again  like  legal  custom,  it  could  also  work  the  other 
way.  It  could  be  considered  the  handing  down  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
unchanged,  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Catholic  leaders  of  early 
Tudor  England  tended,  however  uncertainly,  toward  the  former  more  or 
less  developmental  position.  So  it  was  that  the  idea  of  an  oral  tradition 
had  arisen,  a  tradition  stemming  originally  from  the  apostles  themselves, 
passed  on  within  the  church  by  teachers  and  preachers,  on  occasion  given 
special  expression  by  the  church  fathers,  the  popes,  and  the  councils, 
and  at  all  times  directed  and  rendered  finally  authoritative  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  During  the  sixteenth  century.  Catholic  opinion  in 
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England  tended  to  move  away  from  the  idea  of  a  dual  authority,  partly 
from  Scripture,  partly  from  tradition,  and  toward  a  belief  in  the  co¬ 
inherence  of  Scripture  and  church  tradition,  the  Bible  remaining  ultimately 
authoritative,  but  of  necessity  interpreted  by  the  church  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eye  of  the  Holy  Spirit.3  This  concept  of  authority,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  self-validating,  had  very  naturally  become  the  target  for  radical  and 
anticlerical  reformers.  Once  the  Reformation  had  begun,  the  supporters 
of  the  traditional  church  found  themselves  more  than  ever  on  the  defensive 
in  the  face  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  sola  scriptura.  That  they  did  not 
always  realize  the  historiogenic  potential  that  existed  in  their  approach 
to  the  problem  of  authority  resulted  not  so  much  from  a  failure  of  per¬ 
ception  as  from  their  concentration  upon  its  theological  aspects.  In  Christ's 
promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  remain  with  the  faithful  always,  the 
Catholic  apologists  found  the  universal  argument  against  all  comers,  a 
formula  which  could  be  applied  quite  as  absolutely  as  sola  scriptura.  That 
they  in  fact  tended,  however  tentatively,  to  recognize  the  developmental 
implications  inherent  in  their  concept  of  tradition  becomes,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  some  significance. 

The  Protestant  position,  in  contrast,  could  easily  have  become  locked 
within  a  bibliolatry  quite  static  in  its  temporal  implications.  That  actually 
happened  among  its  more  extreme  exponents.  But  the  Protestant  move¬ 
ment  was  one  of  many  fronts  and  the  nature  of  the  commitment  to  scriptur¬ 
al  authority  varied  accordingly.  Generally  speaking,  the  position  of  early 
Protestanism,  although  purporting  to  be  a  return  to  a  primitive  Christian¬ 
ity,  in  fact  left  more  room  for  originality  than  the  Catholic.  The  latter  was, 
after  all,  an  established  position,  and  its  defenders  possessed,  or  thought 
they  did,  a  commanding  authority  in  well-tried  tactical  doctrine.  The  for¬ 
mer  had  still  to  be  established,  and  the  new  tactics  that  had  to  be  devised 
in  its  defense  presented  a  challenge  to  the  scholarly  polemicist.  Moreover, 
the  pristine  Christianity  to  which  the  reformer  aspired  turned  out  to  be 
a  far  from  precise  or  temporally  limited  concept.  As  time  went  on,  it  came 
in  fact  to  be  extended  to  include  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
addition,  the  Bible  itself  offered  not  only  theological  truth  but  a  rich 
record  of  human  experience.  The  Old  Testament  in  particular  contained 
the  history,  laws,  and  customs  of  an  entire  culture.  It  thus  provided,  in 
itself,  an  unrivaled  source  of  historical  inspiration.  Nor  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  lost  on  those  of  the  early  Protestants  who,  like  Tyndale,  had  already 
profited  by  the  historically  oriented  discipline  of  humanism. 

3.  G.  H.  Tavard,  Holy  Writ  or  Holy  Church  (London,  1959),  pp.  208  f¥. 
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The  Catholic  apologists  inclined  toward  the  more  conservative,  and  per¬ 
haps  safer,  course  and  defended  the  church  not  so  much  on  historical 
grounds  as  on  the  authoritarian  principle  that  it  was  right  simply  because 
God  had  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  keep  it  from  going  wrong.  There  was  thus 
an  element  of  obscurantism  in  their  argument  which  tended  to  conceal, 
among  other  things,  the  historical  significance  of  tradition  itself.  Later 
Catholics  managed  to  avoid  this  historical  dead  end.  Writers  among  the 
Elizabethan  recusants,  in  particular,  saw  the  advantages  to  be  had  from  a 
more  historical  approach,  one  indeed  which  on  occasion  embarrassed 
their  Anglican  opponents.  But  in  their  confrontation  with  the  initial  wave 
of  Protestanism,  Fisher  and  More  felt  secure  enough  in  the  traditional 
arguments  from  theology  not  to  feel  much  need  for  exploring  the  temporal 
aspect  of  tradition.  Tyndale,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  the  paradoxi¬ 
cal  feat  of  discovering  more  historical  insights  in  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
to  which  he  appealed  to  the  exclusion  of  tradition,  than  his  opponents  saw 
any  need  to  look  for  in  the  flexible  tradition  of  an  authoritative  church. 


Prehumanism  and  humanism:  Pecock  and  Colet 

Curiously  enough,  the  historical  implications  capable  of  being  distilled 
from  the  orthodox  position  are  in  many  respects  better  exemplified  by  the 
prehumanist,  Reginald  Pecock,  than  by  the  Catholic  reformers  who 
brought  to  their  work  the  authentic  credentials  of  humanist  scholarship. 
Pecock  serves,  moreover,  as  a  valuable  corrective  against  ascribing  too 
much  originality  in  this  respect  to  humanist  influence. 

Pecock4  was  surely  one  of  history's  stepchildren,  plagued  by  cruel 
irony  in  his  life  and  by  irony  almost  comic  in  his  posthumous  reputation. 
One  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  minds  of  his  generation,  he  squan¬ 
dered  vast  energies  in  the  cause  of  a  decadent  orthodoxy  which  thanked 
him  by  bringing  him  to  trial  for  heresy.  He  restored  with  pedantic  confi- 

4.  The  following  analysis  of  Pecock's  thought  is  adapted  from  A.  B.  Ferguson, 
“Reginald  Pecock  and  the  Renaissance  Sense  of  History,"  Studies  in  the  Renaissance, 
XIII  (1966),  147-65.  Interpretations  of  Pecock  range  from  J.  L.  Morison's  perceptive 
but  somewhat  enthusiastic  estimate  of  him  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Renaissance,  made 
in  the  introductory  essay  to  his  edition  of  Pecock's  Book  of  Faith  (Glasgow,  1909), 
to  W.  C.  Greet's  emphasis  on  the  traditional  character  of  Pecock's  thought  in  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  The  Reule  of  Crysten  Religioun  EETS  OS  171  (London,  1927).  For  the 
most  part,  however,  they  have  struck  a  cautious  balance.  See,  especially,  V.  H.  H. 
Green,  Bishop  Reginald  Pecock,  a  Study  in  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Thought  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1945)  and  E.  F.  Jacob,  “Reynold  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,"  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Academy  XXXVII  (1951),  121-53.  See  also  E.  H.  Emerson,  “Reginald 
Pecock:  Christian  Rationalist,"  Speculum  XXXI  (1956),  235-42. 
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dence  to  the  logical  weaponry  of  the  medieval  schools,  but  used  it  in  ways 
which  shocked  his  scholastic  contemporaries.  He  wrote  in  English  in 
order  to  meet  the  anticlerical  "lay  party,"  but  by  doing  so  succeeded  only 
in  alienating  the  clerical  hierarchy  itself  without,  apparently,  convincing 
his  opponents.  Little  wonder  that  his  immediate  influence  was  nil.  He  was 
remembered  by  later  generations,  but,  of  all  things,  as  a  sort  of  proto- 
Protestant  hero,  abused  by  an  iniquitous  hierarchy.  If,  now,  this  card- 
carrying  schoolman  can  help  set  the  historical  thought  of  his  humanist 
successors  in  clearer  perspective  he  will  have  achieved  one  more  irony — 
this  time,  perhaps,  along  with  a  more  useful  service. 

The  problem,  as  Pecock  saw  it,  was  to  redefine  authority  in  terms 
more  appealing  to  ordinary  men  of  this  world  than  those  of  Lollardy  or 
even  of  the  church  itself.  In  order  to  combat  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
dangerous  antiintellectualism  of  the  Lollardy  appeal  to  Holy  Writ,  in¬ 
terpreted  without  other  assistance  in  the  light  God  had  granted  to  His 
children,  he  appealed  with  unparalleled  confidence  to  "doom  of  reason." 
Only  revelation,  among  all  other  sources  of  authority,  he  considered  supe¬ 
rior  to  this  rational  judgment.  Even  the  Scriptures  were  beyond  such 
criticism  only  where  they  contained  articles  of  faith;  and  even  then  they 
must  be  reasonable:  intelligo  ut  credam,  he  might  well  have  said.  But,  in 
order  for  reason  to  render  judgment,  it  must  have  evidence.5  Except  with 
respect  to  the  essentials  of  faith,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  area  of  what 
man,  by  means  of  his  natural  endowment,  can  know;  and  here  that  evi¬ 
dence  that  provides  "the  greatest  certainty  which  may  be  had  in  our 
knowing  ...  is  clepid  experience."6 

Now  this  catechism  of  experience,  so  central  to  Pecock's  method,  tended 
in  fact  to  become  historical  criticism.  It  could,  of  course,  have  involved 
simply  the  observation  of  things  as  they  are.7  But  it  normally  involved  a 
critical  appraisal  of  that  written  evidence  which  makes  the  past  available 


5.  Book  of  Faith,  p.  123;  see  also  Reule,  pp.  461-62.  Green,  p.  127.  Although 
Pecock  was  something  of  a  nominalist  in  his  preference  for  the  concrete  instance, 
he  saw  no  reason  for  following  the  nominalist  tendency  to  place  religious  truth  be¬ 
yond  reason.  Cf.  Jacob,  pp.  149-50.  In  fact,  he  sought  to  bring  faith  and  reason  to¬ 
gether  in  a  working  partnership.  By  reason  he  of  course  meant  something  more  than 
a  critical  method  or  simply  the  discursive  intellect.  He  saw  it  as  the  voice  of  the  law 
of  nature  ("law  of  kind")  and  of  man's  moral  sense,  which  he  tended  to  identify  and 
to  trace  to  the  original  inspiration  of  God.  Thus,  reason  was  capable  of  judgment  as 
well  as  understanding. 

6.  Pecock,  The  Repressor  of  Over  Much  Blaming  of  the  Clergy,  ed.  Churchill 
Babington  (Rolls  Series,  i860),  I,  103. 

7.  E.g.,  ibid.,  I,  103,  117-21,  and  II,  518-22;  Book  of  Faith,  pp.  250-52;  Reule,  pp. 
417  ff. 
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to  the  present.  Since  the  Lollards  set  such  store  by  the  Scriptures,  Pecock 
directed  most  of  his  historical  criticism  to  the  biblical  text  itself;  but  any 
relevant  document — the  Donation  of  Constantine  is  a  classic  example — 
could  yield  similarly  useful,  though  in  this  instance  negative,  evidence. 
Moreover,  Pecock's  critique  involved  a  method  specially  adapted  to  its 
purposes. 

Pecock  had  apparently  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  method  of 
dealing  with  historical  evidence.  Wherever  possible,  of  course,  he  resorted 
to  traditional  techniques.  Pronouncements  by  the  church  itself  must  not, 
he  said,  be  believed  if  they  are  contrary  to  "a  syllogism,  well  ruled  after 
the  craft  taught  in  logic,  and  with  two  premises  openly  true/'8  But,  how¬ 
ever  useful  such  techniques  might  be  for  purely  logical  criticism,  they 
fell  short  of  dealing  with  matters  of  fact  and  historical  probability;  and 
it  was  on  such  foundations  that  Pecock  found  himself  building  much  of 
his  argument — more  perhaps  than  he  realized. 

Basic  to  his  method,  and  in  particular  to  his  treatment  of  ecclesiastical 
or  biblical  history,  was  his  consistent  refusal  to  resort  to  supernatural  or 
suprarational  explanations  unless  absolutely  necessary.  In  a  statement  of 
principle  which  might  well  be  termed  "Pecock's  razor,"  he  declares,  "we 
ought  forto  not  fain,  forge,  aledge,  put,  trow,  or  hold  any  miracle  to  be 
done,  save  when  need  compelleth  us  thereto,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  may 
not  save  the  case  otherwise  by  likelihood  of  reason."9  Again,  he  warns 
against  accepting  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  saints  without  careful  ex¬ 
amination,  for  among  such  stories  "a  diligent  wise  ensearcher  shall  find, 
sometime  superstitions,  sometime  errors  against  sure  known  truth,  some¬ 
time  heresies  against  the  faith,  and  sometime  contrariety  between  them 
self."10  In  short,  such  stories  must  not  be  accepted  without  "sufficient 
evidence,"  for,  he  adds,  again  revealing  his  characteristically  pragmatic 
approach,  "else  there  might  none  opinion  be  overcome  by  strength  of 
argument."11 

Pecock  had  a  historian's  respect  for  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  the 
written  word  and  a  corresponding  suspicion  of  oral  tradition.  Not  only 
does  he  seek  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,12  he  considers  scriptural 
accounts  superior  to  the  traditions  of  the  church  as  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  by  word  of  mouth.  At  one  point  he  asks  his 
readers  to  notice  "how  a  tale  or  a  tiding,  by  the  time  that  it  hath  run 

8.  Book  of  Faith,  pp.  174-75;  see  also  p.  152.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
the  church  errs  in  matters  of  faith.  9.  Ibid.,  p.  264.  10.  Ibid.,  p.  294. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  270.  12.  Ibid.,  p.  503.  See  also  Tavard,  pp.  63  ff. 
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through  iiii  or  v  men's  mouths/  taketh  patches  and  clouts,  and  is  changed 
in  divers  parts,  and  turned  into  lies,  and  all  for  default  of  thereof  the 
writing."17  Then,  turning  to  events  within  his  own  experience:  "Verily, 
as  I  may  trow,  through  all  the  time  of  war  during  these  xl  years  between 
England  and  France,  wist  I  not  scant  iii  or  iiii  men,  which  would  accord 
through  out,  in  telling  how  a  town  or  a  castle  was  won  in  France,  or  how 
a  battle  was  done  there,  though  these  men  were  held  right  faithful  men 
and  true,  and  though  each  of  them  would  have  swore  that  it  was  true 
what  he  told,  and  that  he  was  present  and  saw  it."14 

It  was  as  a  document  that  Pecock  preferred  to  consider  the  Bible.  Despite 
his  aversion  to  Lollard  bibliolatry,  and  also  to  the  penchant  of  orthodox 
exegetes  to  torture  isolated  texts  in  order  to  extract  multiple  and  often 
a  priori  meanings,15  he  held  Scripture  to  be  the  essential  source  of  that 
evidence  upon  which  man,  by  his  reason,  could  establish  religious  truth. 
It  was  a  document  which  bore  witness  to  divine  inspiration  and,  if  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  literal  sense,  an  absolute  authority  in  that  special  area  of 
faith  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  But  it  was  also  a  historical 
document.  In  those  broad  reaches  where  "doom  of  reason"  could  be  vir¬ 
tually  final — ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  practice,  moral  teaching  and 
historical  fact16 — it  was,  like  any  other  record  of  experience,  capable  of 
being  interpreted  in  part  at  least  with  reference  to  its  human,  which  is  to 
say  its  historical,  context. 

Failure  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  had  emerged  was,  he  recognized,  the  chief  weakness  of  the  Lollard 
argument.  Their  case  against  clerical  endowments,  to  take  an  example 
central  to  the  Wyclifite  tradition,  rested  on  a  series  of  readings  which  he 
believed  either  ignored  or  misinterpreted  the  historical  context.  Like  so 
much  of  the  controversy  that  later  marked  the  English  Reformation,  the 
argument  tended  to  center  on  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  As  told 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  early  Christians  in  Jerusalem  held  all 
necessary  goods  in  common  and  otherwise  lived  in  poverty.  This,  the 
Lollards  maintained,  clearly  indicated  that  the  clergy  should  hold  no 
property.  But,  said  Pecock  in  effect,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  New 
Testament  account  describes  a  human  community  situated  in  a  unique  set 
of  circumstances.  Their  precedent  means  nothing  "but  if  the  priests  were 
now  in  like  case  and  condition  and  all  circumstances,  in  which  they  at 
thilk  time  and  thilk  place  weren."  Moreover,  if  poverty  were  by  command 

13.  Book  of  Faith,  pp.  250-51.  14.  Ibid.,  p.  252.  15.  Ibid.,  part  II,  chap.  5. 

16.  Reule,  pp.  461-62. 
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of  God's  law,  it  would  apply  to  other  Christian  communities  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  which,  according  to  the  evidence  contained  in  Paul's  epistles, 
it  did  not.  And  if  the  Christians  fled  without  possessions  from  the  perse¬ 
cutions  at  Jerusalem,  remember  that  it  would  have  been  foolish  indeed 
for  people  in  such  troubled  times  to  have  done  otherwise.  Again  their 
example  has  no  relevance  for  "other  Christians  .  .  .  not  in  like  circum¬ 
stances  of  perilous  persecution  in  which  the  said  multitude  in  Jerusalem 
then  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  weren."17  As  for  patristic  evidence  in  such 
matters,  Pecock  will  have  none  of  it.  The  fathers  do  not  share  the  original 
authority  of  Scripture.  For  "each  of  them  spoke  and  wrote  as  he  trowed 
for  the  time  to  be  true."18  Their  opinion  was,  in  other  words,  historically 
conditioned. 

Pecock  was  probably  at  his  scholarly  best  when  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  In  opposition  to  his  fundamentalist  op¬ 
ponents,  he  insisted  on  treating  the  Bible  as  in  large  part  a  human  docu¬ 
ment,  to  be  interpreted  as  far  as  possible  by  reason  and  in  accordance 
with  "law  of  kind."  In  opposition  to  those  of  the  hierarchy  who  argued 
that  faith  was  grounded  on  oral  tradition  as  well  as  on  Holy  Writ,19  he 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  documentary  record.  This  "higher  criti¬ 
cism"  led  him  at  times  into  questionable  areas  of  speculation.  To  substan¬ 
tiate  his  contention  that  Moses  himself  had  written  records  to  go  on,  and 
was  not  therefore  the  source  of  a  purely  oral  tradition,  he  had  recourse 
to  "likelihood  of  reason":  it  was  simply  easier  to  believe  that  Moses  had 
written  records  before  him  than  that  he  did  not.  The  alternative,  to  Pecock 
an  unacceptable  one,  was  to  "run  into  miracle"  without  being  forced 
to  do  so.20 

On  the  New  Testament,  his  historical  sense  led  him  to  conclusions 
which,  if  sounder  as  scholarship,  were  more  likely  to  endanger  his  life. 
As  far  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  concerned  he  remained  on  safe 
enough  ground.  He  followed  medieval  precedent  in  recognizing  that  the 
Gospels  were  written  at  varying  intervals  after  the  crucifixion.21  And  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Gospels  preceded  the  New  Testament22  and  the 
curse  uttered  by  John  at  the  end  of  Revelation  against  any  man  who  added 
to  the  words  contained  therein  applied  only  to  that  book  and  not  to  the 
New  Testament  as  a  whole.23  But  he  went  farther.  He  questioned  the 

17.  Repressor,  II,  316-19.  18.  Ibid.,  II,  320. 

19.  Book  of  Faith,  part  II,  chap.  1. 

20.  Ibid.,  pp.  264-65.  Pecock  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  very 
probably  also  had  access  to  written  texts,  especially  of  the  law.  Ibid.,  pp.  267-68. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  255;  Green,  p.  173.  22.  Repressor,  I,  60-61.  23.  Ibid.,  I,  64-65. 
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apostolic  authority  for  the  hallowing  of  Sunday  as  the  day  to  correspond 
with  the  Jewish  Sabbath  (which,  by  the  way,  he  considered  the  product 
of  quite  another  culture) :  "since  no  writing  can  be  had  to  bear  witness  that 
the  Apostles  ordained  ...  ay  such  holiday,"  the  people  themselves  chose 
the  day  "without  the  commanding  of  the  prelates  in  those  days."  Even  less 
is  it  possible  to  maintain  that  Christ  translated  the  Jewish  Sabbath  into 
a  day  binding  on  all  Christians.24  Going  farther,  he  denied  the  generally 
held  belief  that  the  apostles  were  the  authors  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  With 
a  sharp  eye  for  anachronism  he  specifically  contradicted  the  assertion  of 
Duns  Scotus  that  the  article  concerning  Christ's  descent  into  Hell  was  a 
necessary  fundamental  of  Christian  belief.  This,  he  argued,  was  contrary 
to  the  historical  evidence.  For  "in  the  time  of  Austin,  and  of  other  holy 
clerks  about  Austin's  time,  the  common  creed  had  not  within  him  this 
said  article,"  a  fact  which  can  be  substantiated  "by  diverse  and  many  homi¬ 
lies  and  expositions,  which  Austin  and  the  other  said  fathers  made,  ex¬ 
pounding  the  common  creed."25  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Pecock  was 
here  using  the  patristic  writings  as  historical  evidence  rather  than  as 
theological  authority.  But  he  was  also  challenging  orthodox  belief.26 

The  most  spectacular  example  of  his  historical  scholarship,  certainly 
the  best  known,  is  his  systematic  criticism  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine. 
Though  on  occasion  viewed  with  suspicion,  this  supposed  grant  to  Pope 
Silvester  by  the  emperor  of  authority  over  Rome  and  the  western  regions 
of  the  empire  had  for  centuries  occupied  a  more  or  less  important  place 
in  that  chronic  controversy  between  the  empire  and  papacy.  Then,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  three  scholars  recognized  and  exposed  the  forgery: 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  mediators  between  medieval  and 
modern  thought,  Lorenzo  Valla,  the  gifted  and  mischievous  exponent  of 
an  already  highly  developed  humanism,  and  Pecock,  who  was  skilled 
enough  in  the  decadent  disciplines  of  late  scholasticism,  but  innocent  alike 
of  Cusa's  philosophical  insights  and  Valla's  literary  sophistication.27 

Pecock's  systematic  review  of  the  evidence  is  too  complex  to  be  re¬ 
hearsed  in  detail  here.28  But  certain  points  are  worth  recalling.  Following 

24.  The  Donet,  ed.  E.  V.  Hitchcock,  EETS  OS  156  (London,  1921),  pp.  130  ff. 

25.  Book  of  Faith,  pp.  304-5.  26.  Green,  pp.  175-81. 

27.  G.  C.  Sellery  credited  Pecock  with  doing  a  better  job  of  criticism  than  Valla, 
The  Renaissance,  its  Nature  and  Origins  (Madison,  1950),  p.  213.  Cf.  J.  M.  Levine, 
"Reginald  Pecock  and  Lorenzo  Valla  on  the  Donation  of  Constantine,"  Studies  in 
the  Renaissance,  XX  (1973),  118-43,  in  which  the  Italian  humanist  is  given  the  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage. 

28.  For  summary  and  commentary,  see  Levine;  Green,  pp.  183-87;  Sellery,  pp. 
209-14. 
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Eusebius  rather  than  the  evidence  attributed  to  Pope  Damasus  I,  which  he 
rejected  as  on  this  particular  point  untrustworthy,  he  demonstrated  that 
the  events  surrounding  the  supposed  donation  made  by  Constantine  to 
Silvester  could  only  have  taken  place  after  the  latter's  death.  The  text  of 
the  Donation,  moreover,  could  not  have  been  by  Constantine  himself 
because  its  Latin  style  was  not  consistent  with  other  epistles  known  to 
have  been  written  by  him.  Moreover,  the  territorial  endowment  of  the 
papacy  came  from  other  and  western  sources,  not  from  Constantine. 
Although  Damasus  told  Jerome  of  many  trivial  endowments,  Jerome 
made  no  mention  of  so  vast  a  gift.  No  credible  histories,  indeed,  had 
mentioned  the  Donation  at  all;  and  the  Historia  Tripartita  told  how  Con¬ 
stantine,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  divided  the  entire  empire  among  his 
three  sons.  And  then  there  was  the  request  which  Boniface  IV  made  to  the 
emperor  asking  permission  to  use  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  as  a  church 
which  he  would  not  have  needed  to  do  had  he  been  "full  lord  of  all  Rome 
and  of  all  countries  lying  about  by  gift  of  the  First  Constantine."  Finally, 
there  was  the  fact,  undoubted  if  regretted,  that  for  long  after  the  death  of 
Silvester,  the  election  of  popes  was  reported  to  the  emperor  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  confirmation. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  details  of  this  critique  is  the  cast  of 
mind  which  made  it  possible.  He  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  what  passed 
as  history  was  in  fact  legend,  and  that  "in  legend  be  found  many  full 
untrue  fables"  (characteristically,  he  planned  a  book  on  the  subject),29 
and  that  the  truth  could  be  had  if  only  the  reader  "will  ensearch  famous 
stories  and  chronicles  diligently."  Documentary  sources  must  be  examined 
with  due  regard  to  time  and  place:  authorities  "dwelling  in  that  country 
and  soon  after  the  deed  done,  can  know  better  the  truth  of  the  deed  than 
other  men  dwelling  farther  thence."30  Pecock's  handling  of  the  Donation 
of  Constantine  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  his  general  ability  as  a  critic  but, 
more  immediately  pertinent,  to  his  feeling  for  anachronism. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  estimate  the  full  scope  of  Pecock's  historical 
sense,  we  must  look  beyond  his  treatment  of  specific  events  and  docu¬ 
ments.  For  what  isolates  him  among  his  English  contemporaries  and  what 
links  him  with  Renaissance  habits  of  thought  is  his  general  approach  to 
the  past,  in  particular  his  awareness  of  natural  process  in  the  experience 
of  mankind.  This  new  time  sense  is  revealed  not  only  in  that  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  rational  mind  to  arrive  at  historical  truth  by  means  of 
textual  criticism  which  has,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  established,  but 

29.  Repressor,  II,  354.  30.  Ibid.,  II,  366. 
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also  in  his  ability  to  give  such  knowledge  added  dimension  and  broader 
meaning  by  imaginative  reconstruction. 

As  Pecock  saw  it,  experience  unfolded  its  lessons  progressively  within 
the  changeless  framework  of  natural  law  ("law  of  kind").  His  solution  to 
the  eternal  problem  of  reconciling  the  mutable  with  the  immutable  was  to 
picture  mankind  as  engaged  in  a  continuous  effort  to  know  and  to  act  in 
conformity  with  this  law  of  nature.  Nor  had  God  apparently  intended  it 
otherwise,  for  the  faith  itself  had  been  revealed  to  man  in  progressive 
stages.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  Christian 
society;  and  Christ  himself  realized  the  need  for  adapting  his  teaching  to 
those  who  are  taught,  for  "eyes  which  have  been  long  time  in  darkness 
may  not  suddenly  come  to  great  and  much  light."31  Yet  human  actions 
revealed  certain  profound  uniformities,  even  in  their  diversity.  Pecock 
considered  it  possible,  for  example,  to  discover  in  a  concensus  gentium  a 
sort  of  natural  theology.  Little  as  he  knew  about  other  peoples,  this  con¬ 
sensus  was  for  him  more  than  a  mere  assumption.  It  was  an  observable, 
not  to  say  a  documentable,  fact.  "In  mine  outward  about  the  world  be¬ 
holding  and  bethinking  upon  all  nations  of  which  we  now  have  remem¬ 
brance  in  writing,  I  find  that  each  tongue,  each  land,  each  sect  had  an 
inclination  and  ...  an  actual  business  forto  find  to  them  a  god."  Though 
they  "varied  full  much  in  their  finding,"  they  all  agree  "in  their  reason  that 
there  should  be  one  beginner  and  end  of  all  thing."  The  evidence  is  not 
always  clear  in  the  writings  of  these  "chief  witty  princes  of  philosophy," 
and  errors  exist  in  "these  vulgar  devotions  of  barbaric  nations."  Never¬ 
theless,  "for  as  much  as  natural  inclination  is  never  had  in  vane,"  and 
especially  when  seen  as  a  "universal  inclination  through  all  nations  and 
.  .  .  perpetual  through  all  times  ...  it  is  not  to  be  cast  aside."32 

His  anthropological  speculation  arose,  like  his  more  strictly  historical 
investigations,  in  answer  to  his  controversial  needs.  Take,  for  example, 
his  disquisition  on  the  origin  of  images,  made  in  answer  to  the  Lollards' 
condemnation  of  them  as  idolatrous.33  To  combat  this  misconception 
Pecock  felt  called  upon  to  demonstrate  how  idolatry  in  fact  "came  up." 
The  question  had  been  asked  ever  since  idolatry  had  in  fact  "come  up," 
and  Pecock  added  little  to  the  common  explanation  except  what  he  called 
his  "reason"  but  which,  as  he  employed  it,  amounted  to  something  very 
like  the  historical  imagination.  With  the  help  of  such  authorities  as  seemed 

31.  Donet,  pp.  158-59. 

32.  Reule,  p.  30.  See  also  Donet,  p.  129:  that  one  day  should  be  set  aside  at  regular 
intervals  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving  is  implicit  in  "law  of  kind"  and  is  the  practice 
of  "all  nations,  and  that  afore  Moses'  law  and  after."  33.  Repressor,  I,  241-42. 
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most  in  accord  with  observed  conduct,  he  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  early  civilized  society.  More  clearly  than  many  Renaissance 
scholars,  he  recognized  that  idolatry  was  too  complex  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  the  traditional  assumption  that  it  sprang  simply  from  the  deifi¬ 
cation  of  dead  men.  He  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Jews  and  early  heathens 
made  gods  for  themselves  in  the  form  of  images:  they  were  both,  he 
contended,  too  learned  and  wise  to  imagine  that  a  workman  could  construct 
a  god  with  his  own  hands.34 

Soon  after  the  world  began,  so  runs  his  own  account,  there  were  two 
kinds  of  people:  those  who  lived  by  both  reason  and  divine  revelation,  and 
those  who,  having  no  additional  enlightenment,  lived  by  reason  alone. 
As  far  as  these  latter  peoples  could  determine,  nothing  existed  "save  bod¬ 
ily  substance"  such  as  the  four  elements,  the  seven  planets,  and  the  fixed 
stars.  Furthermore,  they  noticed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  appeared  not 
to  be  afflicted  with  such  "contrarieties"  as  affected  the  elements  on  earth. 
Those  bodies  must  therefore  be  eternal.  And,  since  it  was  also  apparent 
that  they  "rulen  full  much  the  workings  of  bodies  here  beneath,"  these 
sages  concluded  that  they  are  the  "best  things"  in  the  whole  universe. 
Each  man  consequently  chose  one  of  these  heavenly  bodies  to  be  "his 
sovereign  helper"  and  held  such  planet  or  star  to  be  a  god.  Some,  however, 
"quicker  in  natural  wit,"  recognized  that  "in  the  whole  university  of 
things  be  unbodily  substances,  (that  is  to  say,  spirits,)  besides  the  bodily 
substances."  These  spirits,  also  "without  beginning  and  ending  in  time," 
were  "greater  rulers  of  chances  and  deeds  done  here  beneath  than  the 
bodily  substances."  Accordingly  these  more  sophisticated  minds  chose 
one  or  other  of  such  presiding  spirits  to  be  their  lord.  Yet,  this  was  not 
enough.  Even  people  capable  of  recognizing  spiritual  forces  were  still  not 
able  to  worship  them  entirely  in  spirit.  With  considerable  psychological 
insight  (especially  for  a  man  so  lacking  in  that  department  when  dealing 
with  his  fellows)  Pecock  grasped  the  very  human  need  to  give  concrete 
form  to  the  object  of  worship,  to  have  something  tangible,  as  we  should 
say,  with  which  to  identify.  As  he  put  it,  and  in  some  ways  better,  "forto 
have  none  homeliness"  with  the  spiritual  being  "were  an  uncheerful 
thing."  But  these  heathen  worshippers  were  not  so  simple  as  to  think  that 
they  were  worshipping  the  images  themselves.  Just  as  Christian  men  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  descended  into  mankind  and  assumed  corporeal  form  in  the 

34.  He  rejects  the  euhemeristic  explanation  derived  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
preferring  the  evidence  of  the  pagan  Hermes  to  that  of  the  Apocrypha.  On  the  origin 
of  the  latter,  see  ibid.,  I,  251. 
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manhood  of  Christ,  so  the  wise  heathen  believed  that  their  gods  had 
vouchsafed  to  enter  into  their  images.  Both  Christian  and  pagan  believed 
their  god  thus  took  material  form,  yet  in  a  way  neither  could  fully 
comprehend.55 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  reconstruction  of  the  mind  of  early 
civilized  man  is  not  the  originality  of  its  parts  nor,  of  course,  its  truth  or 
falsehood,  but  the  fact  that  he  attempted  it  at  all  and  that  he  sought  to  find 
an  explanation  for  religious  custom  in  human  needs  as  they  evolved  in 
time.  Nor  is  this  to  say  that  Pecock  had  any  theory  of  development  as 
such,  much  less  of  progress.  It  does,  however,  mean  that  he  tended  habitu¬ 
ally  to  explain  institutions,  ceremonies,  even  doctrines,  in  relation  to  the 
contingent  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  He  maintained,  for  example, 
that  the  church  itself  was  subject  to  change.  It  was  possible  to  accept  Paul's 
pronouncement  concerning  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  still 
recognize  that  "the  baptism  of  this  man,  here  in  England,  is  not  the  same 
baptism  in  being,  and  in  kind,  which  is  the  baptism  of  another  man  in 
France."  For  men  differ  according  to  their  situation.  Moreover,  "the 
church  in  England  is  one  church  with  the  church  of  France,  but  how? 
Certes  not  in  being,  in  kind,  and  in  substance;  forwhy  the  people  being 
here  is  not  the  people  being  there."  Though  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  its 
jurisdiction  the  church  today  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  apostolic  age,  it 
does  not  follow  "that  this  church,  now  living,  hath  like  much  cunning  and 
power  forto  witness  our  faith,  as  had  the  church  which  the  Apostles 
weren,"  for  it  simply  "is  not  the  same  church  in  kind,  in  being,  and  in 
substance  . . .  right  as  these  persons  been  not  tho  persons."56 

In  an  effort  to  defend  prelates  against  the  Lollard  criticism  that  they 
no  longer  follow  the  practice  of  former  times  in  governing  their  people, 
Pecock  again  stressed  the  necessary  relation  of  institutions  and  practices 
to  changing  circumstances.  Somewhat  loftily  he  asserts  that  these  critics, 
not  instructed  in  moral  philosophy  and  "law  of  kind,"  fail  to  recognize 
that  "the  goodness  of  a  governance  hangeth  upon  his  circumstances"  and 
that  the  "transmutation  which  is  always  in  the  world"  makes  change  in 
episcopal  administration  necessary,  and  this  not  only  from  the  early  days 
of  the  church  to  the  present  and  from  time  to  time,  but  even  from  one 
diocese  to  another.  In  judging  the  quality  of  ecclesiastical  government  a 
variety  of  factors  must  be  taken  into  account,  "as  causes,  motives,  intents, 
helps,  lets,  lacks  of  means,  changes  of  the  better  good  which  may  not  be 
deferred,  neither  may  be  done  of  other  men  for  the  less  good,  and  many 

35.  Book  of  Faith,  pp.  242  ff.  36.  Ibid.,  pp.  273-75. 
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such  other/'37  History  written  with  such  considerations  in  mind  would 
certainly  have  struck  a  familiar  note  to  modern  ears.  But  Pecock  was  a 
user  of  history,  not  a  writer  of  it. 

The  evidence  presented  thus  far  would  indicate  that  Pecock  indeed 
stood  apart  from  his  scholastic  contemporaries  and  looked  toward  the 
new  world  of  Renaissance  humanism.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
leave  things  at  that  seemingly  dramatic  point.  For  Pecock  remained  very 
much  a  man  of  his  age.  Not  only  was  he  steeped  in  the  methodology  of 
the  later  medieval  schools,  he  appears  to  have  been  untouched  by  the 
vogue  of  classical  studies,  already  beginning  to  surface  in  England.  He 
accepted  without  question  the  Providential  scheme  and  end  of  history. 
When  he  attempted  to  use  philological  techniques,  he  occasionally  made 
the  errors  of  one  whose  reach  exceeds  his  grasp.3®  His  usually  alert  eye 
for  the  anachronistic  failed  to  keep  him  from  referring  to  "jousts  and 
other  tournaments  and  mysteries"  performed  by  the  ancients  on  Mount 
Olympus.39  When  he  questioned  legends  and  the  documents  that  were 
supposed  to  prove  them,  he  did  so  rather  on  the  basis  of  their  inherent 
implausibility  than  on  the  techniques  of  a  developed  philology  on  new 
and  positive  evidence,  on  logical  grounds,  in  short,  rather  than  on  truly 
historical  ones40 — not,  of  course,  that  this  separated  him  from  Renaissance 
scholars  in  all  instances,  witness  Polydore  Vergil's  critique  of  the  Ar¬ 
thurian  legends.  Perhaps  more  significant  was  Pecock's  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  Christian  antiquity  a  major  period  in  history,  one  analogous  to, 
while  overlapping  with  that  of  classical  antiquity.  He  had  a  real  feeling 
for  the  unique  historical  moment  and  for  the  relativity  of  customs.  He 
seems  not,  however,  to  have  had  the  humanist's  ability  to  see  an  early 
age  across  the  chasm  of  time.  Despite  his  assertion  that  the  church  existing 
in  the  apostles'  time  was  not  the  same  church  as  existed  in  his  own  day, 
despite  even  his  willingness  to  consider  the  apostolic  age  one  of  signifi¬ 
cance,  he  failed  to  link  it  with  that  of  the  church  fathers  whom  he  largely 
ignored  as  strictly  secondary  historical  sources;41  nor  was  he  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  middle  period  which  separated  it  from  the  world 
of  the  present.  But  he  no  doubt  thought  of  men  even  in  the  apostolic  age 
as  very  like  himself — just  as  he  pictured  the  gods  on  Olympus  disporting 
themselves  much  like  fifteenth-century  knights. 

Yet  there  is  no  denying  Pecock's  sensitivity  to  the  historical  factors 

37.  Repressor,  I,  106-9.  38.  Ibid.,  pp.  273-75. 

39.  The  Follower  of  the  Donet,  ed.  E.  V.  Hitchcock,  EETS  OS  164  (London,  1924), 
p.  80.  40.  Levine.  41.  Book  of  Faith,  304-3;  Morison,  ibid.,  introd.,  pp.  72-74. 
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he  saw  conditioning  the  church's  institutions  and  customs,  even  its  be¬ 
liefs.  And  the  question  remains:  how,  without  the  aid  of  the  historically 
oriented  discipline  of  Renaissance  humanism,  was  Pecock  able  to  achieve 
historical  insight  which,  in  a  Colet,  or  a  Jewel,  or  a  Hooker,  clearly  owed 
so  much  to  that  discipline?  Similar  challenges  are  no  doubt  likely  to  elicit 
similar  responses,  but  only  when  the  intellectual  climate  is  similar.  In  this 
instance  such  similarities  as  existed  between  Pecock's  England  and  Colet's 
clearly  stemmed,  not  from  the  new  classical  studies,  but  from  an  equally 
fresh  tendency  to  subject  all  public  problems  to  a  realistic  scrutiny,  realis¬ 
tic,  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  such  scrutiny  sought  to  place  those  problems 
in  the  context  of  human  life  and  of  actual  experience.  This  is  a  tendency 
by  no  means  unusual  in  fifteenth-century  England,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  sparse  examples  remaining.  Though  by  no  means  in  the  forefront  of 
cultural  advance  in  that  era  of  more  than  ordinarily  fundamental  transi¬ 
tion,  living  indeed  for  most  part  on  inherited  intellectual  capital,  fifteenth- 
century  Englishmen  were  nevertheless  at  times  capable  of  surprising 
originality.  A  century  capable  of  producing  a  Fortescue  and  a  Mallory, 
the  Libel  of  English  Policy  and  the  Book  of  Noblesse,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
egregious  intellect  like  Pecock's,  was  one  in  which  the  ability  to  find  in 
the  familiar  terrain  of  medieval  culture  vantage  points  for  a  fresh  examina¬ 
tion  of  man  and  society  must  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon.  Pecock 
himself  seems  less  of  an  isolated  figure  if  set  alongside  his  contemporary, 
the  secular  lawyer  Fortescue,  who  shared  not  only  something  of  his  sense 
of  history  but  also  his  preference  for  human  explanations  and,  above  all, 
his  willingness  to  adapt  old  tools  to  new  uses.42 

That,  in  the  process  of  adaptation,  he  might  be  constructing  experimen¬ 
tal  models  of  quite  new  tools  was  no  doubt  far  from  Pecock's  mind.  His 
purpose,  like  Fortescue's,  was  conservative  and  his  basic  equipment 
traditional.  He  merely  saw  the  possibility  of  defending  the  faith  by  making 
it  intelligible  to  intelligent  laymen,  and  of  doing  so  by  a  means  of  a  more 
ruthlessly  rationalistic  method  than  most  of  his  countrymen  were  at  that 
time  ready  to  accept.  And  his  rationalism  in  no  way  compromised  a  deep 
personal  piety  and  a  strong  sense  of  pastoral  responsibility.  Reason  was 
with  him  not  merely  an  intellectual  tool  but  part  of  a  general  attitude 
toward  life.  His  rationalism  owed  more  to  the  practical,  experiential  out¬ 
look  on  society  he  shared  with  many  of  his  Englishmen  contemporaries45 
than  to  the  scholastic  tradition  to  which  he  consciously  adhered,  for  it 
involved  the  fundamental  shift  in  point  of  view  which  allowed  him,  virtu- 

42.  See  below,  chap.  7.  43.  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  Part  I,  passim. 
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ally  forced  him  in  fact,  to  look  beyond  the  accepted  authorities,  syllogis- 
tically  analyzed,  to  what  he  took  to  be  record  of  man's  experience.  In 
particular,  it  prompted  him  to  recognize  in  religious  practices,  though  not 
in  matters  of  faith,  a  "natural”  and  continuous  adjustment  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  man's  existence.  In  thus  resorting  to  historical  explanation  of  a 
sort  as  an  unacknowledged  but  integral  part  of  his  method,  he  demon¬ 
strated  how  near  the  surface  of  fifteenth-century  intellectual  life  lay  the 
makings  of  the  Renaissance  mind.  More  specifically  he  also  serves  to 
remind  us  how  important  the  human  element,  quite  separate  from  the 
forms  and  substance  of  classical  antiquity,  were  to  become  in  the  making 
of  Renaissance  humanism. 

In  contrast  to  Pecock,  John  Colet  possessed  the  authentic  credentials 
of  a  humanist.  He  did  not  have  to  adapt  old  tools  to  new  uses.  Yet,  except 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  more  consciously,  and  at  times 
more  penetratingly  historical  approach  to  the  problem  of  biblical  criticism 
than  Pecock,  the  results  were  not  much  different  in  kind.  Colet  serves, 
nonetheless,  to  demonstrate  the  historiogenic  effectiveness  of  humanism 
at  that  still  optimistic  point  before  the  heat  of  truly  revolutionary  con¬ 
troversy  had  hardened,  and  to  some  extent  warped,  the  fabric  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Like  other  pre-Reformation  reformers,  Colet  was  more  concerned  with 
revitalizing  the  church  in  spirit  and  discipline  than  in  debating  theological 
niceties.  For  this  purpose,  he  sought  inspiration  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
These  he  interpreted  not  as  detachable  texts  to  be  used  for  whatever 
theological  matter  the  conventional  four-fold  system  of  scholastic  exe¬ 
gesis  could  wring  from  them,  but  as  human  documents  reflecting  a  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  historical  circumstances,44  and  therefore  a  guide  to  Christian 
living  as  well  as  to  a  living  theology.  Whereas  for  medieval  exegetes  Paul 
himself  remained  an  impersonal  being,  not  necessarily  related  to  time 
and  place,  for  Colet  he  became  a  real  person  in  correspondence  with  real 
people  involved  in  a  variety  of  very  real  and  often  quite  practical  sit¬ 
uations.45 

Colet  believed  that  Paul's  meaning  could  not  be  fully  grasped  unless 
the  problems  Paul  himself  faced  were  also  understood.  Paul's  task  was 

44.  P.  A.  Duhamel,  "The  Oxford  Lectures  of  John  Colet:  An  Essay  in  Defining 
the  English  Renaissance,"  JH1  (1953),  493-310. 

45.  Notice,  for  example,  his  attempt  to  explain  and  reconstruct  Paul's  journeys. 
An  exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Delivered  as  Lectures  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  1497,  ed.  and  trans.  J.  H.  Lupton  (London,  1873), 
(hereafter  cited  as  Lectures),  pp.  126  ff. 
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to  spread  the  Gospel  and  organize  the  church  among  men  of  varying  and 
often  conflicting  backgrounds.  To  the  extent  that  he  recognized  this  fact, 
Paul  may  be  said  to  have  appreciated  how  important  the  element  of 
cultural  diversity  was  in  the  historical  dynamics  of  the  situation.46  In  the 
Roman  church,  for  example,  Paul  had  to  cope  with  a  three-fold  dissension: 
one  between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  another  between  the  faithful  and 
the  heathen,  and  a  third  involving  factions  among  the  faithful  them¬ 
selves.47  The  Jews,  he  recognized,  were  obstinately  attached  to  their  an¬ 
cient  customs  and  had  accordingly  to  be  handled  with  tact  and  under¬ 
standing.48  The  heathen  were  committed  to  the  Roman  Imperium  and 
subject  to  the  whims  of  the  Emperor.49  And  the  Christians  could  not  agree 
even  on  such  matters  as  the  eating  of  meats.50  The  Corinthians  presented 
a  different  problem.  They  were  very  Greek.  They  loved  disputation.  Paul 
therefore  felt  it  necessary  to  exhort  them  to  become  as  fools  that  they  might 
become  wise  with  the  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit.51  They  had  also  but  recently 
been  drawn  from  the  world  of  commerce.  Accordingly,  Paul  had  to  shape 
his  message  to  the  minds  of  men  accustomed  to  the  litigious  life  of  the 
marketplace.52 

Colet's  linguistic  and  philological  interests  are  apparent  throughout 
these  interpretations.55  Although  he  sought  the  spiritual  message  above 
all,  he  sought  it  through  the  letter  of  the  Epistle.54  He  recognized  that 
Paul  himself  had  been  forced  so  "to  temper  his  language"  as  to  "balance 
it,  as  it  were,  in  such  equipoise,  as  to  make  Jew  and  Gentile  on  a  level 
together."55  When  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament,  he  saw  that  it  also 
presented  a  linguistic  problem.  The  Mosaic  account  of  creation  could  not, 
he  maintained,  be  fully  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew;  and 
he  himself  had  been  able  to  consult  Hebrew  commentaries.56 

The  Mosaic  story  appears  to  have  interested  him  greatly.  Again  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  text  from  a  historical,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  from  an 
anthropological  point  of  view,  in  an  effort  to  make  it  understandable  in 
terms  of  human  culture,  as  well  in  those  of  transcendent  truth.  Moses, 


46.  Ibid.,  pp.  4-7. 

47.  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  Opuscula  Quaedam  Theo- 

logicia,  ed.  and  trans.  J.  H.  Lupton  (London,  1876),  p.  58;  Lectures,  pp.  1-4.  See 
also  E.  W.  Hunt,  Dean  Colet  and  his  Theology  (London,  1956),  pp.  92  ff.  and  chap.  4, 
passim.  48.  Exposition  .  .  .  Romans,  p.  95.  49.  Lectures,  pp.  91-98. 

50.  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

51.  An  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ed.  and  trans.  J.  H. 

Lupton  (London,  1874),  p.  256.  52.  Ibid.,  9-10.  53.  Duhamel. 

54.  Letters  to  Radulphus  on  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation,  in  Opuscula, 
p.  4.  55.  Lectures,  p.  55.  56.  Letters,  pp.  8-28. 
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like  Paul,  had  to  consider  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  he  spoke. 
They  were  "uncultivated”  and  "but  lately  occupied  among  the  bricks  and 
clay."57  He  accordingly  spoke  to  them  as  "a  popular  poet"58  with  the 
purpose  of  drawing  them  to  the  service  of  God  "by  the  bait  of  a  high 
and  holy  fiction,  rather  than  as  an  intellectual,  intending  to  persuade 
them  in  forms  more  "in  keeping  with  his  own  intelligence"59 — which 
Colet  appears  to  have  considered  not  only  out  of  the  ordinary  but  outside 
of  history  itself.  As  a  later  chapter  will  demonstrate,  this  was  an  interpre¬ 
tation  quite  characteristic  of  humanist  anthropology.  Primitive  people  had, 
according  to  one  of  the  most  persistent  theories  derived  from  classical 
sources,  been  led  gradually  to  civilized  life  by  poets  and  orators,  the  two 
considered  to  have  performed  similar,  indeed  initially  indistinguishable, 
functions  in  disseminating  wisdom.  In  this  instance,  Moses  shaped  his 
story  of  creation  as  the  work  of  six  days,  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of 
ordinary  men,  with  due  regard  to  the  limitations  of  daily  experience 
among  "common  country  people."60  Colet  had  not,  of  course,  forgotten 
the  traditional  symbolic  meanings;  and  his  cosmology  had  in  it  a  good 
deal  of  Pico's  ethereal  Platonism.61  But,  for  now,  the  important  thing  is 
that  he  tried  to  recreate  imaginatively  the  mind  of  primitive  people,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  he  saw  mankind  in  fact  passing  through  a  primitive 
phase  on  its  way  to  civilized  society. 

Not  that  Colet  held  much  brief  for  civilization.  A  good  deal  of  what 
constituted  civil  life  represented  for  him  merely  an  adjustment  of  laws 
to  a  depraved  human  nature.  The  Law  of  Nature  was  "a  law  beneath 
man."62  From  it  had  been  derived  the  Law  of  Nations  "which  brought 
in  ideas  of  meum  and  tuum — of  property,  that  is  to  say,  and  deprivation." 
The  Civil  Law  flowed  "in  due  course"  from  the  same  "impaired  nature, 
and  from  a  bedimmed  reason."  Among  the  positive  laws  by  which  men 
came  ultimately  to  live,  only  the  Canon  Law,  stemming  as  it  did  from 
Divine  Law,  escaped  the  contamination  of  a  natural  origin.65 

Colet's  humanism  thus  had  its  limits,  and,  by  the  same  token,  so  had 
his  sense  of  historical  process.  He  retained  too  much  of  the  medieval 
contempus  mundi  to  have  much  confidence  in  human  nature,  still  less  in 
human  reason  which  he  considered  "the  enemy  and  opponent  of  grace."64 

57.  Ibid.,  p.  12.  58.  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9.  59.  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

60.  Ibid.,  p.  60.  See  below,  chap.  10. 

61.  Ibid.,  p.  12;  Lupton,  Lectures,  introd.,  p.  xxxii. 

62.  Exposition  .  .  .  Romans,  p.  162.  63.  Ibid.,  pp.  134-39.  64.  Ibid.,  pp.  139-40. 
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His  pessimism  was  no  doubt  as  much  reinforced  as  relieved  by  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  notions  he  had  taken  from  Pico.  Nature  was  the  realm  of  matter 
and  hence  subject  to  corruption;  and,  insofar  as  human  existence  remained 
inevitably  rooted  in  matter,  it  participated  in  the  "ceaseless  flux  and 
motion"  characteristic  of  matter.  Although  Colet  was  never  explicit  on 
the  subject,  here  lay  the  elements  of  a  philosophy  of  history.  Man's  earthly 
experience  could  thus  be  considered  to  represent  at  worst  little  more  than 
aimless  mutability.  Matter,  however,  bore  within  it  also  the  principle  of 
potentiality,  the  possibility  of  approximation  to  the  perfection  represented 
by  the  divine  forms  or  ideas.  At  best,  then,  human  history  could  involve 
a  constant  striving  to  realize  in  time  the  timeless  forms  existing  in  the 
mind  of  God.65  Colet  seems,  however,  almost  instinctively  to  have  taken 
a  gloomy  view  of  man's  earthly  sojourn.  More  important  than  any  such 
vaguely  implied  philosophy  of  history  is  the  fact  that  he  was  willing  to 
explore  a  specific  historical  situation  for  the  light  it  might  cast  on  religious 
truth. 

In  a  certain  sense,  Colet,  the  humanist,  was  more  "medieval"  than  the 
scholastic  Pecock.  Neither,  was,  of  course,  typical  of  his  species:  Pecock's 
historical  approach  and  his  intuitive  understanding  of  the  human  mind 
sat  oddly  side  by  side  with  his  scholastic  methodology;  Colet's  pessimistic 
view  of  nature  and  man  fitted  quite  as  awkwardly  with  his  reforming  and 
humane  humanism.  Though  they  approached  the  problem  from  different 
directions,  both  strove  to  clarify  the  scriptural  sources  of  Christianity  by 
reconstructing  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  written.  But,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Colet,  Pecock  found  the  problem  of  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  interesting  in  itself.  Whereas  Colet  was  always  content  to  subordi¬ 
nate  his  scholarship  to  the  requirements  of  his  exegesis,  Pecock  could 
seldom  resist  the  temptation  to  take  off  after  any  historical  hare  he 
started  up.  He  was  more  willing  than  Colet  to  accept  the  intimations  of 
relativity  arising  from  the  fact  of  cultural  diversity.66  Yet  his  historical 
imagination  could  never  transport  him  as  fully  as  Colet's  into  the  life  of 
another  age.  He  was  never  able  to  achieve  the  sort  of  third  dimension  that 
gave  Colet's  commentaries  on  Paul  their  air  of  historical  reality.  Though 
his  intuitive  understanding  of  primitive  psychology  was  no  keener  than 
Pecock's,  if  as  keen,  Colet  was  in  fact  able  to  anticipate  modern  "higher 
criticism"  more  nearly  than  Pecock.  He  was  also  more  capable  that  Pecock 
of  recognizing  the  broader  era  of  the  primitive  church  as  a  distinct  period 

65.  Letters,  pp.  10-11.  66.  Lectures,  pp.  4-7. 
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and  to  recognize  the  importance  of  patristic  evidence.67  Although  he  failed 
to  make  a  very  clear  distinction  between  secular  history  and  redemptive 
history — the  great  transition  in  human  experience  he  assumed  to  be  that 
from  the  law  of  the  Jews  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  the  new  day  which 
Paul  exhorted  the  Roman  Christians  to  recognize  owed  its  meaning  to 
the  promise  of  salvation  in  Christ  rather  than  to  any  process  of  earthly 
history68 — he  was  at  least  beginning  to  draw  that  distinction  between  the 
early  church  and  the  ensuing  period  of  decline  which  was  later  to  play 
such  a  large  part  in  Protestant  thought.69 

Fisher,  More,  and  the  problem  of  tradition 

Although  just  as  concerned  as  Colet  with  the  spiritual  revitalization 
of  the  church,  and  just  as  willing  to  devote  to  that  end  the  humanist 
scholarship  they  shared  with  him,  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy  who  sus¬ 
tained  the  first  shock  of  the  Reformation  found  themselves  in  a  more 
difficult  situation.  The  advent  of  Lutheranism  and  the  version  of  the  new 
heresy  domesticated  in  England  by  Tyndale  forced  them  to  take  a  more 
defensive  and  therefore  a  more  conservative  position,  one  which  differed 
significantly  from  Pecock's.  Pecock  seemed  to  have  found  in  combatting 
a  shadowy  Lollard  anticlericalism  a  challenge  to  his  historical  scholarship. 
He  came  as  a  result  to  see  that  the  tradition,  upon  which  the  authority  of 
the  church  in  part  depended,  lived  and  moved  in  historical  time  and  had 
a  history  capable  of  being  analyzed  without  necessary  reference  to  con¬ 
siderations  of  eternity.  In  contrast,  Fisher  and  More  both  chose  to  defend 
tradition  ultimately  on  the  more  restricted  and  presumably  impregnable 
ground  of  divine  sanction. 

This  no  doubt  made  isolating  the  human  elements  in  history  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Fisher  and  More,  the  humanists,  were  in  fact  less  willing  than  Pecock, 
the  arch-scholastic,  to  trust  unaided  reason  to  interpret  the  tradition  on 
which  their  church  so  heavily  depended  and  which  constituted  the  his¬ 
torical  basis  of  its  authority.  In  his  controversy  with  Tyndale,  More  was 
quite  willing  to  use  reason  to  prove  the  right  of  the  church  to  interpret 
the  truth,  but,  unlike  Pecock,  he  would  not  use  logic  to  prove  that  what 
the  church  teaches  has  a  reasonable  basis.70  It  must  be  remembered,  of 

67.  Two  Treaties  on  the  Hierarchies  of  Dionysius,  ed.  and  trans.  J.  H.  Lupton 
(London,  1864),  pp.  69,  83-84,  159.  68.  Lectures,  p.  19. 

69.  Hierarchies,  pp.  135-36. 

70.  Richard  C.  Marius.  The  Confutation  of  Tyndale's  Answer,  in  The  Complete 
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course,  that  Pecock  was  alone  among  fifteenth-century  English  church¬ 
men  in  the  degree  of  his  confidence  in  the  traditional  logic  of  the  schools 
and  that  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  humanists  of  the  early  Reformation  in 
the  ability  of  the  human  mind,  though  by  no  means  lacking,  tended  to  be 
more  than  slightly  dampened  in  an  atmosphere  infected  by  the  nominalist 
conviction  that  the  purposes  of  God  are  beyond  human  understanding.71 
The  early  Catholic  reformers  were  slow,  however,  to  see  how,  in  that 
very  atmosphere,  the  specific  features  of  the  historical  church  were  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  visible.  For  them  the  authoritative  tradition  of  the 
church  still  derived  its  validity  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That,  in  turn,  made  historical  interpretation,  if  not  impossible,  still  largely 
irrelevant. 

Yet  this  did  not  prevent  Fisher  from  envisioning  the  Spirit  ministering 
through  quite  human  agencies.  He  pictured  the  "unwritten  verities"  of 
oral  tradition  as  transmitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  initially  through  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  both  of  whom  passed  on  teachings  not  necessarily 
recorded  in  Scripture.  It  was  clarified  in  the  early  Christian  era  by  the 
fathers  whose  authorities  varied  in  proportion  to  their  scholarship,72  and 
whose  collective  authority  in  any  case  outweighed  that  of  humanly  fallible 
individuals.  It  continued  to  be  clarified  and  elaborated  by  councils,  popes, 
and  the  consensus  of  the  whole  church,  the  latter  embracing  special  tradi¬ 
tions  or  customs,  whether  of  divine  or  human  origin.73  The  medieval  school¬ 
men  had  also  contributed.  Fisher  retained  a  healthy  respect  for  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  even  the  methods  of  the  scholastics,  if  not  for  their  style.  They  pro¬ 
vided  useful  confirmation  for  the  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  and  were, 
like  them,  witnesses  to  tradition.74  The  process  of  clarification  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  humanists.  Their  scholarship  had  done  much  to  separate 
the  authentic  record  of  Christian  thought  from  the  spurious.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  he  said,  the  single  judgment  of  Erasmus  was  enough  for  him  against 


Works  of  St.  Thomas  More,  ed.  L.  A.  Schuster  et  al.  (New  Haven,  1973),  VIII,  introd., 
1274. 

71.  Confutation,  pp.  79-80. 

72.  Edward  Surtz,  The  Works  and  Day  of  John  Fisher  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1967),  pp. 
100-102.  Despite  his  concern  with  tradition,  Fisher  considered  it  always  secondary  in 
authority  to  the  Bible,  supplemental  rather  than  independent.  Ibid.,  p.  112  and  pp. 
106-7.  Marius  argues  that  More  considered  the  church  superior  to  Scripture.  Con¬ 
futation,  introd.,  1360. 

73.  Assertionis  Lutheranae  Confutatio,  Opera  (1597),  cols.  290-96.  See  also  Surtz, 
chap.  6  and  p.  138;  Pontien  Polman,  L'Element  historicjue  dans  la  controverse  re- 
ligieuse  du  XVIe  siecle  (Gembloux,  1932),  pp.  296-305. 

74.  Surtz,  p.  394.  My  dept  to  Father  Surtz  is  obviously  greater  than  these  notes 
indicate. 
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a  thousand  other  people.75  All  of  the  human  authorities,  from  the  prophets 
on  down,  were  of  course  fallible;  but  the  consensus  to  which  they  con¬ 
tributed  was  rendered  authoritative  because  of  the  constant  guidance  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.76 

The  tradition  of  the  church  was  thus  clearly  a  living  tradition.  It  could 
encompass  innovations,  especially  in  such  extrascriptural  customs  as  the 
observance  of  Sunday  and  the  veneration  of  images  of  the  saints  and, 
of  course,  in  the  details  of  ceremony  and  discipline,  but  also  in  certain 
dogmas.77  God,  in  short,  had  willed  that  men  must  work  for  the  truth,  and 
for  all  else  necessary  for  their  welfare.  Religious  knowledge  was  cumula¬ 
tive.  In  addition  to  the  contribution  obviously  made  by  learned  men, 
Fisher  also  sensed  a  certain  evolution  of  dogma,  a  dialectical  process  of 
clarification  accomplished  in  the  face  of  successive  challenges  by  heretics.78 
The  general  drift  of  his  thought  thus  moved  in  the  direction  of  develop¬ 
ment.  At  one  point  he  makes  this  quite  explicit.  In  language  very  much 
like  Colet's,  he  informed  Luther  that  miracles  ceased  because  they  were 
meant  only  "for  the  period  of  the  church's  birth  and  adolescence" — a  posi¬ 
tion  taken  up  later  and  in  greater  awareness  of  its  implications,  by  some 
of  the  English  recusants.79 

Yet  on  this  crucial  matter  of  process  he  remained  ambivalent — though 
no  doubt  unaware  of  the  inconsistencies  his  ambivalence  caused.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  perception  of  a  cumulative  scholarship,  he  naturally 
argued  that,  as  witnesses  to  the  truth,  the  later  fathers  were  more  to  be 
trusted  as  witnesses  than  the  earlier  because  it  was  only  natural  for  later 
scholars  to  correct  the  inaccuracy  of  their  predecessors.80  At  another  point, 
however,  he  expressed  greater  confidence  in  those  writers  of  Christian 
antiquity  who  were  "either  contemporaries  of  the  apostles  or  so  very  close 
to  their  times  that  they  merit  the  name  apostolic."81  In  this  respect,  he 
shared  the  faith  of  most  humanists  in  mere  antiquity  which,  paradoxi¬ 
cally,  was  both  evidence  of  their  fresh  historical  perspective  and  its  weak¬ 
ness.  Like  them,  he  tended  to  assume  that  establishing  the  antiquity  of 
things  was  more  important  than  tracing  any  process  of  development.82 

Indeed,  Fisher's  approach  to  human  history  remained,  as  a  whole,  un- 

75.  Ibid.,  pp.  74-75, 159.  See  Magdalena  in  Opera,  cols.  1451-53. 

76.  Sermon  of  1521,  The  English  Works  of  John  Fisher,  ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  EETS 

ES  27  (London,  1875),  pp.  335-38;  Defence  of  the  Priesthood  (1525),  trans.  P.  E. 
Hallett  (London,  1935),  pp.  18-19.  Confutatio,  cols.  287-88.  77.  Surtz.,  pp.  106-7. 

78.  Sermon,  pp.  312  ft.;  Defence,  pp.  5  ft.  79.  Surtz,  p.  32. 

80.  Ibid.,  pp.  101,  158,  276  ft.  81.  Defence,  pp.  14  and  5. 

82.  Cf.  for  example.  More's  Responsio  ad  Lutherum,  ed.  John  M.  Headley,  Works, 
V  (New  Haven,  1969),  233,  345,  599;  Confutation,  pp.  150  ft. 
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systematic  and  confused  and  serves  as  a  warning  against  expecting  a  con¬ 
sistent  appreciation  of  process  in  the  historical  thought  of  early  sixteenth- 
century  humanism.  He  recognized  the  importance  of  Christian  antiquity 
and  made  copious  use  of  the  fathers;  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  considered 
the  writing  of  the  fathers  as  essentially  historical.  He  was  too  good  a  hu¬ 
manist  not  to  see  that  they  had  to  be  considered  to  some  extent  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  their  time,  but  they  were  important  to  him  essentially  as  witnesses 
to  the  truth,  and  so  their  relation  to  time  and  circumstance  had  to  assume 
a  place  of  secondary  importance.  History,  to  Fisher,  still  tended  to  mean 
"histories/'  the  chronicles  of  earthly  events  rather  than  the  materials  for 
what  might  one  day  become  the  history  of  religion.  To  a  point  of  Luther's, 
he  wrote  "But  as  far  as  histories  are  concerned,  since  the  particular  items 
which  you  draw  from  them  are  questions  of  fact  and  not  of  right,  they 
mean  nothing  to  us."85  Yet  he  felt  free  to  use  histories  themselves,  ancient, 
medieval,  and  those  more  nearly  contemporary.  And,  of  course,  he  was 
as  ready  as  any  of  his  fellow  scholars  on  either  side  of  the  controversy  to 
suspend  disbelief  in  legend  whenever  the  story  was  useful.84 

Both  secular  history  and  historia  sacra  converged  ultimately  in  Fisher's 
concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tradition  owed  the  validity  it  shared  with 
Scripture  to  the  continuing  ministration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  manifest 
in  human  history  in  the  substantial  consensus  that  evolved  among  Chris¬ 
tian  men  throughout  the  ages.  However  satisfying  this  may  have  been  to 
Fisher,  the  defender  of  orthodoxy,  it  did  little  to  clarify  the  historical  per¬ 
spective  of  Fisher,  the  scholar.  "Nor  is  it  credible,"  he  wrote  in  answer 
to  Luther's  claim  that  the  church  had  fallen  persistently  into  error,  "that 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  sent  for  the  special  purpose  of  leading  the 
Church  into  truth  should  allow  it  for  so  long  to  be  led  astray."85  Given 
Fisher's  assumptions,  the  argument  was  unanswerable. 

The  same  argument  served  as  the  ultimate  recourse  for  More  as  well. 
The  mind  of  man,  though  capable  up  to  a  point,  could  not  by  itself  resolve 
the  more  difficult  problems  of  scriptural  interpretation:  "Where  reason 
may  between  divers  texts  stand  in  great  doubt  which  way  to  lean,  I  think 
that  God  with  his  Holy  Spirit  leadeth  his  Church  into  consent  of  his 
truth."86  More  also  leaned  heavily  on  the  argument,  historically  persuasive 
but  somewhat  circular,  that  the  very  canon  of  Scripture  depended  on  its 

83.  Confutatio,  col.  575,  quoted  in  Surtz,  p.  173.  84.  Surtz,  p.  172. 

85.  Defence,  pp.  18-19. 

86.  A  Dialogue  concerning  Heresies,  in  The  English  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
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definition  by  the  church.  Both  reflected  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but,  if  a  choice  of  authorities  had  to  be  made,  as  Tyndale  insisted.  More 
was  ready  to  choose  that  of  the  church.87  But  More  had  too  sensitive  a 
feeling  for  history  to  leave  the  matter  at  that  point;  and  his  classic  duel 
with  Tyndale  had  forced  him  to  think  more  specifically  about  the  historical 
church  than  Fisher,  whose  primary  concern  remained  theological. 

The  problems  raised  by  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible  not  only 
challenged  More's  humanistic  scholarship  but  his  knowledge  of  philology 
in  particular.  They  required  him  to  think  also  to  some  extent  in  relativistic 
and  developmental  terms.  Translation,  as  such,  was  hardly  a  new  problem. 
But,  for  scholars  already  endowed  with  a  temporal  perspective  which 
was  to  be  one  of  humanism's  most  valuable  contributions  to  modern 
thought,  translation  provided  an  additional  stimulus  by  forcing  them  to 
consider,  more  specifically  than  their  predecessors  had  done,  the  historical 
meaning  of  cultural  diversity  and  the  relativity  of  usage  to  time  and  place. 
More  was  not  opposed  in  principle  to  translating  the  Bible  into  English, 
and  was  willing  to  meet  Tyndale  on  the  common  ground  of  a  historical 
Scripture:  but  he  could  not  overlook  the  Protestant  shading  of  many 
equivalents  employed  by  Tyndale,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  criticize 
the  latter's  philology.88  He  realized,  moreover,  that  rendering  ancient 
writings  in  a  contemporary  vernacular  necessitated  an  imaginative  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  society  in  which  they  were  written.  What,  for  example, 
did  the  very  word  "ecclesia"  really  signify  in  the  ancient  world?  In  any 
case,  the  question  involved  usage;  for  "this  common  usage  of  speach  is 
the  only  thing,  by  which  we  know  the  right  and  proper  significance  of 
any  word."89  With  some  ingenuity.  More  at  one  point  hypothesized  a  per¬ 
son  undertaking  to  translate  a  Latin  chronicle  into  English:  if  he  found 
the  word  "senatus  Londinensis,”  would  he  translate  it  as  "senate"?  Of 
course  not.  He  would  have  to  use  "mayor  and  aldermen"  or  perhaps 
"mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  counsel."90 

The  Tyndale  Bible  also  raised  the  thorny  problem  of  oral  tradition, 
together  with  all  its  historical  implications.  Against  Tyndale's  sola  scrip- 
tura,  More  was  at  pains  to  emphasize  the  authority  of  the  "unwritten 

87.  Marius,  p.  1285.  See  Responsio,  p.  89;  Dialogue,  123  if. :  Confutation,  p.  895. 
See,  in  general,  E.  Flesseman-vanLeer,  "The  Controversy  about  Scripture  and  Tradi¬ 
tion  between  Thomas  More  and  William  Tyndale,  Nederlands  Archief  voor  Kerke- 
geschiedenis,  n.s.,  XLIII  (1959),  144-164. 

88.  E.g.,  Confutation,  pp.  143  ff.,  169  if.,  182  ff.  89.  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

90.  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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verities”  vouchsafed  to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit  throughout  the 
ages.  From  this  postion.  More  was  able  to  escape  the  historically  solecistic 
trap  of  assuming  that  writing  had  existed  for  as  long  as  man  himself  and 
that  the  Word  of  God  appeared  initially  in  written  form.  God,  he  said, 
may  have  taught  Adam  many  marvellous  things,  but  hardly  to  write.  "For,” 
he  said  (reflecting  both  the  progressivist  strain  in  Tudor  humanism  and 
its  lingering  doubts  about  the  capabilities  of  fallen  mankind),  "though 
Adam  had  as  great  a  wit  as  any  man  hath  had  since:  yet  he  found  not  out 
every  thing  that  a  more  mean  wit  hath  founded  since,  except  Tyndale  tell 
us  that  Adam  printed  books,  and  made  glasses,  and  shot  guns  too.”  God's 
revelations  remained  written  in  men's  hearts  and  were  passed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  until  later  times  and  then  only  partly  written  down.91 

Before  More  had  finished  defending  a  tradition,  both  flexible  and  au¬ 
thoritative,  against  what  he  considered  Tyndale's  excessive  dependence 
on  Scripture,  he  had  expressed  something  perilously  akin  to  a  concept  of 
continuous  inspiration  or  progressive  revelation.  God  gave  only  three 
commandments  to  Adam  and  Eve;  much  more  was  revealed  to  the  patri¬ 
archs,  to  Moses,  and  to  the  prophets.  The  apostles  themselves  did  not 
teach  "all  at  once.”  In  the  spirit  of  Colet,  indeed  in  what  had  already  be¬ 
come  almost  a  convention  of  humanist  interpretation.  More  maintained 
that  they  had  shaped  their  message  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  to  Jews 
and  various  Gentiles,  all  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  preparation.  The  re¬ 
sulting  traditions,  only  partially  written,  were  then  passed  on  from  age 
to  age  and  interpreted  by  "godly  writers  of  sundry  times,”  especially  the 
church  fathers  in  whom  both  he  and  Fisher  had  a  good  deal  more  confi¬ 
dence  than  had  Tyndale.92 

Changes  in  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  had  also  taken 
place  at  one  time  or  another.  The  apostles,  for  example,  had  been  moved 
to  abolish  some  rites  and  ceremonies  at  once,  others  "by  and  by,”  and  to 
retain  some.93  But  again  it  was  the  Spirit  that  moved  the  church.  More 
could  agree  with  Tyndale  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath;  but  he  could  not  agree  that  the  choice  of  Sunday  had  been 
arbitrary  or  that  it  had  been  left  up  to  man.94 

The  elements  of  the  church's  authoritative  tradition  were  thus  em- 

91.  Ibid.,  pp.  273-74.  On  the  subject  of  unwritten  doctrine,  see  ibid.,  pp.  149  ff., 
283-84,  324,  368  ff. 

92.  Dialogue,  pp.  92  ff.  Regarding  the  fathers,  see  Confutation,  pp.  369  ff. 

93.  Ibid.,  and  Responsio,  pp.  361-87. 

94.  Confutation,  pp.  321-22.  See  discussion,  Marius,  pp.  1282-84. 
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bodied  in  custom,  in  the  consensus  that,  for  More  as  for  Fisher,  expressed 
"the  public  faith  of  the  whole  church  throughout  many  ages."95  More¬ 
over,  since  God  presumably  would  not  have  allowed  practices  or  beliefs 
to  go  on  long  enough  to  be  considered  customary  if  He  had  not  approved 
of  them,  traditions  derived  a  kind  of  secondary  sanction  by  the  very  fact 
that  they  had  become  customary.  But  custom,  in  religion  as  in  law,  was 
a  concept  as  full  of  ambiguity  as  of  historical  relativity.  It  was  both  flex¬ 
ible  and  continuous,  adjustable  to  circumstances  yet  likely  to  reach  back 
in  unbroken  lines  beyond  historical  memory.  As  a  common  lawyer.  More 
could  hardly  have  helped  comparing  the  custom  of  the  church  with  that 
which  underlay  the  law  of  England.96  That  law,  however,  still  bore  within 
it  the  assumptions  of  stability  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter,  did 
much  to  inhibit  a  sense  of  development  in  English  legal  thought.  Like  most 
common  lawyers  of  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  England,  More  tended  to 
stress  the  antiquity  and  continuity  of  custom  rather  than  that  broadening 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent  which  had  actually  taken  place.  So  the 
custom  of  the  church  would  appear  to  have  derived  its  validity  in  part 
from  its  mere  antiquity.  Indeed,  More  seems  at  times  to  present  the  au¬ 
thority  of  unwritten  tradition  in  terms  that  all  but  contradicted  the  idea  of 
continuous  revelation  he  at  other  times  accepted.  The  following  lines  en¬ 
capsulate  much  of  his  thinking.  "Nor  does  anyone  doubt  that  the  mass  was 
also  celebrated  a  thousand  times  before  Matthew  wrote.  This  was  pre¬ 
served  according  to  the  primitive  tradition  by  uninterrupted  custom.  This 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  preserves  in  the  church.  In  that  very  church,  I  say, 
which  teaches  the  true  gospel."97 

Ecclesiastical  controversy  no  doubt  elicited  more  penetrating  historical 
insights  from  More  than  it  did  from  Fisher;  but  both  suffered  in  this  re¬ 
spect  from  the  limitations  inherent  in  their  concept  of  authority.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  was  owing  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  Fisher  was 
confronting  Lutheranism  primarily  as  a  theological  system,  whereas  More 
had  to  deal  with  Protestantism  as  interpreted  by  a  humanist  on  the  basis 
of  the  English  Bible.  More  was  probably  more  prepared  in  any  case, 
not  only  by  his  own  humanistic  background  but  by  his  lay  vocation, 
to  follow  the  historical  implications  of  the  controversy  into  the  area  of 
specifically  human  history.  Certainly  Tyndale's  willingness  to  treat  the 
Bible,  in  part  at  least,  on  that  level  required  More  to  do  likewise.  Yet 
More's  historical  insights  were,  like  Fisher's,  limited  by  his  appeal  to  the 

95.  Marius,  pp.  1295-97.  96.  Confutation,  p.  291.  See  below,  chaps.  7  and  8. 

97.  Responsio,  p.  599;  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  233,  345;  Confutation,  pp.  368-69. 
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divine  efflatus  as  the  ultimate  authority — as  an  authority,  that  is,  so  all- 
encompassing  as  to  render  the  secondary  issues  of  human  history  more  or 
less  irrelevant.  Neither  More  nor  Fisher  was  able,  as  a  result,  to  make  the 
distinction  between  things  human  and  things  divine  that  later  generations 
of  polemicists  were  to  find  necessary  for  the  purely  practical  purposes  of 
making  sense  out  of  the  history  of  the  church  as  an  institution.  Both  felt 
confident  enough  in  their  strategic  position  to  relegate  historical  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  status  of  tactical  weaponry,  to  be  used  only  as  the  occasion 
warranted.  Both  recognized  that  the  Holy  Spirit  expressed  itself  through 
human  agencies  and  in  the  processes  of  time;  but  neither  felt  the  need 
to  grant  those  agencies  any  special  autonomy,  even  in  regard  to  secondary 
causes. 

Tyndale  and  the  Bible 

Tyndale  presents  a  more  subtle,  indeed  a  seemingly  paradoxical  prob¬ 
lem.  At  first  glance  he  would  appear  less  likely  than  his  arch-enemy  to 
exemplify  the  historiogenically  fruitful  interaction  between  humanism  and 
ecclesiastical  controversy.  He  would  appear  to  have  been  trapped  by  the 
logic  of  his  beliefs  in  positions  essentially  antihistorical.  Like  many  of 
the  later  Puritans,  his  historical  vision  would  seem  to  have  been  limited 
by  his  biblicism,  especially  so  in  contrast  to  the  long  temporal  sweep 
of  Catholic  tradition.  Moreover,  his  conviction  that  justification  must 
come  through  faith  alone  undoubtedly  induced  Tyndale  to  define  the 
church  not,  like  More,  as  a  visible  institution,  whose  “works"  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  salvation,  but  as  a  spiritual  body,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful 
regardless  of  time.98  A  second  look,  however,  will  show  that  these  apparent 
limitations  were  not  so  limiting  after  all.  Tyndale  could,  and  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  did,  treat  the  Bible  as  a  historical  record — inspired,  yes,  but 
a  record  of  human  experience  nonetheless.  His  own  profoundly  ethical 
attitude  toward  religious  reform  drew  him  especially  to  the  Old  Testament. 
In  it  he  was  able  to  find  the  laws  and  customs,  the  literature  and  history  of 
an  entire  people,  a  people  with  a  distinctive  culture  very  different  from  his 
own.  His  ethical  orientation  also  kept  him  from  disjoining  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  church  from  its  historical  manifestations.  In  addition,  the  act 
of  translation  itself  involved  him  in  problems  of  philology  and  exegesis 
that  inevitably  raised  historical  questions.  Finally,  his  polemical  purposes 
required  him  to  attack  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  basis  of  what  he  chose 

98.  See  discussion,  Marius,  pp.  1285  ff. 
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to  consider  its  historical  record.  The  resulting  analysis  of  the  preceding 
eight  hundred  years,  though  wildly  partisan,  provided,  as  a  by-product,  an 
interpretation  of  cultural  decadence,  especially  in  the  quality  of  worship, 
which  foreshadows  that  of  certain  scholars  of  modern  times.  So  it  was 
that,  though  he  took  up  his  controversial  position  on  seemingly  less 
favorable  ground  than  More's,  Tyndale  was  able  to  make  the  most  of  it; 
and  in  the  process  he  managed  at  times  to  achieve  more  original  insights 
into  the  nature  of  historical  change  than  his  opponents  were  ever  able 
to  do. 

Of  Tyndale's  credentials  as  a  humanist  there  can  be  no  doubt,  yet  the 
humanistic  element  in  his  thought  has  not  until  recently  received  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves."  It  was,  of  course,  a  distinctly  Christian  humanism, 
Erasmian  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  emphasis  and  also  in  its  dedication  to 
the  reform  of  society  on  Christian  principles  rather  than  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  theological  system;  but  it  was  still  basically  humanist,  with  all  the 
historical  conditioning  that  went  with  the  humanist  respect  for  sources 
and  the  virtues  of  philology.  The  new  religion  tended  to  attract  the  younger 
generation  of  English  Erasmians — Tyndale  was  the  first  to  respond  to  its 
call — and  it  naturally  gave  to  their  thought  an  air  of  religious  urgency  not 
always  compatible  with  their  humanism.  But  their  humanist  training  was 
tough  enough  to  survive.  Nowhere  is  the  continued  influence  of  humanism 
in  the  early  Reformation  more  apparent  than  in  Tyndale's  handling  of 
the  historical  problems  incident  to  it.  Not  the  least  of  those  problems  was, 
of  course,  that  of  translating  the  language  of  a  society  he  recognized  as 
different  from  his  own  without  distorting  the  meaning  it  had  for  people 
in  that  place  and  time.  Still,  for  Tyndale,  translation  was  strictly  a  means 
to  the  end  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  sole  trustworthy  source  of  authority. 

The  historical  dimension  of  his  interpretation  was  determined,  how¬ 
ever,  not  by  his  faith  in  sola  scriptura  but  by  his  own  peculiar  approach 
to  it.  Although  as  committed  as  his  Catholic  opponents  to  the  ultimately 
supernatural  sanction  of  authority  in  religion,100  and  as  willing  as  any 
Puritan  to  find  guidance  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  Tyndale  treated  the 
Bible  as  an  essentially  historical  document.  Its  significance  stemmed 
from  its  spiritual  message,  but  he  insisted  on  finding  that  message  in  the 

99.  See  discussion  of  recent  scholarship  in  J.  K.  Yost,  "William  Tyndale  and  the 
Renaissance  Humanist  Origins  of  the  English  Via  Media,"  Nederlands  Archief  voor 
Kerkgeschie denis,  LI  (1970),  167-86. 

100.  Doctrinal  Treatises,  ed.  H.  Walter  (Cambridge,  1848),  p.  107. 
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literal-historical  meaning  of  its  words.  He  scorned  the  traditional  search 
for  other  meanings,  allegorical,  anagogical,  tropological,  or  what  he  liked 
to  call  "chopological."101  And  he  had  healthy  doubts  about  prefiguration 
as  an  exegetical  principle.  To  consider  people  and  events  as  prefigurations 
of  things  to  come  might  be  inspiring,  but  could  only  confuse  the  historical 
record:  "Make  not  Moses  a  figure  of  Christ  .  .  .  but  an  example  unto  all 
princes  of  the  rule  unto  God's  pleasure  and  unto  their  neighbors'  profit."102 

The  Bible,  then,  was  truly  the  Word  of  God  but  the  Word  made  manifest 
to  man  through  men.  Insofar  as  it  embodied  a  record  of  human  experience, 
it  was  a  guide  to  the  moral  life.103  Insofar  as  it  told  of  God's  covenant  with 
man,  it  linked  earthly  history  with  the  Will  of  God.  What  determined  the 
historical  perspective  of  Tyndale's  biblical  interpretation  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  his  preoccupation  with  the  moral  life  and  his  habit  of  looking  for 
the  evidence  of  human  experience  in  historical  documents,  both  of  which 
he  drew  from  his  humanist  background. 

This  helps  to  explain  Tyndale's  preference  for  the  Old  Testament  and 
his  feeling  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  essential  to  any  re¬ 
interpretation.  A  reformed  religion  must,  he  believed,  begin  with  a 
rededication  to  God's  law  and  a  renewed  appreciation  of  what  God's  an¬ 
cient  covenant  actually  meant.  To  these  truths  the  Jews  were  the  first  to 
bear  witness.  The  Old  Testament  recorded  the  laws  and  experiences  of 
the  people  chosen  by  God  to  reveal  His  Will  in  the  processes  of  historical 
time.  The  basic  teachings  thus  provided  remained  relevant  to  a  Christian 
society  long  after  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  laws  given  the  Jews  had 
been  abrogated;  but  those  laws,  reflecting  the  customs  and  values  of  a 
distinctive  culture  remained  an  essential  historical  record.104 

Tyndale  could  perhaps  have  arrived  at  this  vantage  point  of  historical 
perception  simply  by  way  of  the  sense  of  period  common  to  most  human¬ 
ists  in  his  day,  but  it  is  unlikely:  that  sense  needed  to  be  activated.  What 
in  fact  activated  it  in  Tyndale's  case  was  his  need  to  show  that  the  cere¬ 
monies,  including  some  sacraments,  upon  which  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 

101.  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  (1528)  in  Doctrinal  Treatises,  pp.  307-8. 
For  a  discussion  of  Tyndale's  exegesis,  see  J.  K.  Yost,  "The  Renaissance  Humanism 
of  the  English  Reformers,"  (Diss.,  Duke  University,  1963),  pp.  44  ff. 

102.  Doctrinal  Treatises,  p.  412.  103.  Ibid.,  p.  417-18. 

104.  An  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  Dialogue,  (1528)  ed.  H.  Walter  (Cambridge, 
1850),  p.  75;  Doctrinal  Treatises,  p.  141.  On  covenant  theology  and  the  law,  see 
Expositions  and  Notes  .  .  .  together  with  the  practice  of  Prelates,  ed.  H.  Walter  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1930),  pp.  324-28.  See  also  W.  A.  Clebsch,  England's  Earliest  Protestants, 
1520-1535  (New  Haven,  1964);  Yost,  pp.  81-82. 
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salvation  by  works  centered,  were  of  human  origin,  subject  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  of  life  on  earth  and  therefore  not  essential  to  salvation  at 
all.  This  ability  to  distinguish  between  essentials,  which  are  exempt  from 
consideration  of  time  and  place,  and  things  indifferent,  which  are  histori¬ 
cally  conditioned,  was  to  become  as  important  to  the  historical  conscious¬ 
ness  of  English  Protestanism  as  to  its  doctrine.  Whether  Tyndale  recog¬ 
nized  its  significance  in  this  regard  or  not — probably  not — it  nevertheless 
determined  his  treatment  of  all  ceremonial  practices,  ancient  or  modern.105 
For  Tyndale,  all  ceremonial  practices  reflected  the  teachings  of  God.  But 
God  had  taken  into  account  that  people  had  to  live  on  earth  and  had  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  achieve  knowledge  through  experience  as  well  as 
through  revelation,  to  grow  in  religious  sophistication  with  regard  to  cere¬ 
monies  which  were  not  in  themselves  necessary  to  the  faith.  "If  we  keep 
the  faith  purely  and  the  law  of  love  undefiled,  which  are  the  significations 
of  all  ceremonies,  there  is  no  jeopardy  to  alter  or  change  the  fashion  of 
the  ceremonies,  or  put  it  down  if  need  required."106 

Ceremonies,  Tyndale  insisted,  are  memorials  and  signs,  symbolic  rather 
than  propitiatory,  intended  to  fulfill  the  psychological  requirements  of 
worship,  not  to  provide  the  means  of  salvation.107  "All  that  is  between 
God  and  man  in  the  Scriptures  is  for  man's  necessity,  and  not  for  any 
need  God  has  thereof."108  Circumcision,  for  example,  symbolized  God's 
choice  of  the  Jews  as  His  own  people,  the  Paschal  lamb  served  as  a  remind¬ 
er  of  the  delivery  out  of  Egypt,  and  sacrifices  were  signs  of  repentance.  That 
Tyndale  should  have  adopted  this  point  of  view  is  inherent  in  his  doctrinal 
position.  That  he  placed  his  discussion  of  ceremonies  consistently  in  the 
human  context  and  with  due  reference  to  time  and  place,  was  his  own 
contribution. 

Since  Hebrew  culture  was  especially  rich  in  ceremonies,  most  of  which 
were  peculiar  to  it,  Tyndale  tended  to  examine  it  as  a  distinctive  historical 
manifestation.  "To  understand  the  pith  of  the  sacraments,  how  they  grew 
up,  and  the  very  meaning  of  them,  we  must  consider  diligently  the  man¬ 
ners  and  fashions  of  the  Hebrews."  The  search  for  meaning  thus  became 
for  Tyndale,  in  significant  part,  a  matter  of  historical  reconstruction. 
What  is  more,  it  became  an  investigation  into  the  character  of  a  society 
very  different  from  his  own  and  observable  only  across  a  broad  stretch 


105.  E.g.,  Doctrinal  Treatises,  pp.  274-75  and  Practice  of  Prelates,  pp.  324-28. 

106.  Answer,  p.  20. 

107.  Practice  of  Prelates,  pp.  324-28. 

108.  Doctrinal  Treatises,  p.  381;  cf.  p.  362. 
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of  time.  Ceremonies  came  initially  from  God  and  were  meant  as  "signs 
teaching  unto  the  people  one  thing  or  another."109  In  giving  them,  God 
took  account  of  the  psychological  needs  of  man.  "Such  is  the  weakness 
of  the  world,"  Tyndale  claimed,  that  people  seem  to  need  signs  and  tokens 
for  any  sort  of  transaction  involving  promises,  those  made  between  them 
and  God  being  no  exception.  In  worldly  matters,  they  served  to  bind  a 
bargain  and  keep  it  in  remembrance;  their  religious  function  is  to  "stir 
up  faith  and  love."110  God  had  apparently  also  taken  due  account  of  the 
social  habits  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  level  of  cultural  development. 
Thus,  "as  the  Hebrews  wrote  their  stories  and  covenants  and  signs,  giving 
their  signs  such  names  as  could  not  but  be  kept  in  mind;  so  God  the  Father 
did  follow  the  ensample  of  the  people  (or  they  following  Him)  [did  Tyn¬ 
dale  think  he  had  gone  too  far  toward  a  sociology  of  religion?]  and  com¬ 
manded  His  promises,  covenants  and  prophecies,  to  be  written  in  gestures, 
signs  and  ceremonies,  giving  them  names  that  could  not  but  keep  His 
covenants  in  mind."  Hence,  for  example,  the  sacrament  of  bread  and 
wine:  "Our  sacraments  are  bodies  of  stories  only."111  Initially  God  had 
shaped  ceremonial  practices  to  the  relatively  primitive  level  of  Hebrew 
culture,  "as  an  ABC  to  learn  to  spell  and  read"  or  as  a  nurse  to  feed  them 
food  suitable  for  babes  and  to  teach  them  to  speak.  "For  all  that  were 
before  Christ  were  in  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  world."111 

A  similar  idea  had  been  expressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  others.  Indeed, 
it  had  become  a  characteristic  of  humanist  interpretation,  but  no  one  had 
hitherto  given  it  so  consistently  important  a  place.  The  primitivism  it 
expressed  coincides  with  much  of  the  more  secular  primitivism  common 
in  early  Tudor  humanist  writings.113  Both  imply  a  process  of  development 
in  man's  struggle  to  achieve  a  more  civilized  life.  Tyndale,  it  is  true,  was 
no  better  at  fitting  the  prophets,  as  the  fully  accredited  mouthpieces  of 
God,  into  a  coherent  theory  of  gradual  growth  than  the  secular  commenta¬ 
tors  were  at  rationalizing  the  invention  of  civilized  arts  by  poets  and 
philosophers.  But  ceremonies  nevertheless  remained  on  levels  sufficiently 
human  and  pragmatic  to  be  examined  without  necessary  reference  to  the 
entire  course  of  civilization. 

For  similar  reasons,  Tyndale  liked  to  look  for  immediate  social  explana¬ 
tions  for  Hebrew  customs.  The  Mosaic  laws,  he  knew,  came  from  God, 
but,  like  religious  ceremonies,  they  were  apparently  adjusted  to  fit  human 

109.  Answer,  pp.  64  ft. 

110.  Doctrinal  Treatises,  pp.  352,  422-23.  111.  Ibid.,  p.  357;  cf.  p.  362. 

112.  Ibid.,  pp.  421-22.  113.  See  below,  chap.  10. 
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needs  at  a  particular  point  in  time.  Interpretation  of  Old  Testament  law 
therefore  required  some  imaginative  reconstruction  of  the  Hebrew  so¬ 
ciety:  "there  is  no  law  so  simple  in  appearance  throughout  all  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  but  that  there  is  a  great  reason  of  making  thereof,  if  a 
man  searched  diligently." 114  So  it  was,  for  example,  that  the  Jewish  di¬ 
etary  laws  could  be  explained. 

Tyndale  consistently  sought  the  social  realities  back  of  religious  prac¬ 
tices,  sought  them,  moreover,  in  the  context  of  a  distinctive  society.  This 
is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  his  perspective  was  accurate,  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  a  consciously  accepted  element  in  his  methodology.  His  concept  of 
periodization  remained  relatively  primitive  and  was  shaped  more  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  salvation  than  to  that  of  human  experience. 
That  it  played  so  important  a  part  in  his  thinking  was  owing  largely  to 
the  fact  that  his  doctrinal  position  induced  him  to  distinguish  between 
matters  essential  to  faith  and  those  merely  ancillary  and  therefore  in  the 
realm  of  mundane  history.  The  great  and  determining  points  in  his  scale 
of  history  since  the  Creation  were  the  advent  of  the  law  and  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Between  them  lay  the  peculiar  culture  of  the  Jews  which  could 
only  be  understood  by  historical  scholarship  and  the  use  of  the  historical 
imagination.  It  was  far  from  a  static  period.  Not  only  did  history  reveal 
the  progressive  clarification  of  God's  covenant  with  man,  but  man's  pro¬ 
gressive  capacity  to  understand  it.  Nor  did  its  passing  mark  so  sudden  a 
change  in  society  as  it  did  in  the  history  of  revelation:  many  Hebrew 
practices  continued  and,  for  good  or  ill,  were  carried  on  into  Christian 
society.115 

Tyndale  and  the  problem  of  decadence 

The  Christian  era  presented  quite  a  different  problem.  Again  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us,  as  it  was  up  to  a  point  for  Tyndale,  to  distinguish  between  an 
eschatological  periodization  and  one  in  some  way  related  to  objective 
history.  Between  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  present  lay  the  period 
marked  on  the  level  of  redemptive  history,  by  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  Antichrist  which  had  begun  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  themselves 
and  was  now  nearing  its  ordained  culmination.116  On  the  level  of  doc- 
umentable  fact — or  what  Tyndale  chose  to  accept  as  such — that  period 

114.  Doctrinal  Treatises,  pp.  414-15. 

115.  Answer,  pp.  20-65,  71;  Practice  of  Prelates,  pp.  524-28. 

116.  Doctrinal  Treatises,  pp.  179  ff. 
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was  marked  by  a  continuous  process  of  decadence  in  the  actual  institu¬ 
tional  life  of  the  church  and  in  the  tone  of  its  worship  and  discipline. 
This  was  the  classic  area  of  “things  indifferent"  and  hence  by  definition 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  historical  treatment  as  any  other  customs.  But 
such  things  were  for  Tyndale  and  his  colleagues  indifferent  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  absolutes  of  faith;  for  they  affected  profoundly  the  quality  of 
religious  life,  a  matter  as  close  to  Tyndale's  heart  as  any  point  of  doc¬ 
trine.  So  it  was  that  their  history  and  that  of  the  entire  life  of  the  external 
church  came  to  occupy  Tyndale's  thought  more  than  it  had  any  of  his 
predecessors — including  that  instinctive  historian,  Pecock.  His  study  of 
the  Bible,  of  the  Old  Testament  in  particular,  had  provided  him  with  his 
anthropology.  His  study  of  the  postapostolic  church  provided  him  with 
an  awareness  of  historical  process  unprecedented  among  English  church¬ 
men.  In  this  sense,  Tyndale  became,  albeit  unintentionally,  a  pioneer  in 
the  history  of  culture. 

It  is  in  this  respect  rather  than  in  the  use  of  chronicle  history — of  those 
“open  histories"  to  which  he  referred  so  confidently  but  so  vaguely117  in 
support  of  his  antipapal  position — that  his  historical  thought  achieved  a 
measure  of  depth  and  originality.  Not  that  his  use  of  the  politico-ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  narrative  is  unworthy  of  attention.118  It  also  reveals  a  certain  originality, 
if  only  in  his  recognition  of  its  usefulness  as  propaganda  and  his  audacious, 
if  irresponsible,  manipulation  of  it.  But  there  was  more  to  it  than  that.  His 
blatantly  partisan  use  of  sources  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  he  ap¬ 
proached  history  in  a  way  seldom  found  previously  in  the  work  of 
chronicle  writers  and  never  before  in  English  church  history.  It  was  a 
highly  interpretative  approach.119  It  was  history  from  a  particular  point 
of  view,  history  considered  not  as  a  series  of  events  connected  merely  by 
the  neutral  ties  of  chronology,  but  as  an  intelligible  continuum. 

History,  he  allowed  himself  to  believe,  told  of  a  prolonged  and  vicious 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  papacy,  and  the  entire  clerical  hierarchy 
which  did  its  bidding,  to  undermine  the  power  of  secular  rulers  and  so 
to  tighten  control  over  the  lives  of  all  Christian  men.  “Have  they  not 
compelled  the  emperors  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  lords  in  high  offices  to 
be  obedient  unto  them,  to  dispute  for  them,  and  to  be  their  tormentors?"120 

117.  He  referred  only  once  to  a  historical  work  by  name.  Pineas,  More  and  Tudor 
Polemics,  p.  53;  see  also  C.  H.  Williams,  Tyndale  (London,  1969),  pp.  96-97. 

118.  For  discussion,  see  Pineas,  chap.  2. 

119.  "Tyndale's  'new'  history,"  ibid.,  p.  216. 

120.  Answer,  p.  9.  For  examples  of  his  use  of  history  see  Doctrinal  Treatises,  pp. 
294  ft,  336®.;  Practice  of  Prelates,  pp.  259  ft. 
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The  trouble  had  begun  even  in  the  early  church  with  the  financial  corrup¬ 
tions  which  attended  the  creation  of  deacons,  but  it  had  only  become 
serious  during  the  preceding  eight  hundred  years,  since,  that  is,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  emerged  in  self-appointed  supremacy.121  Like  most  who 
subscribe  to  conspiratorial  myths,  Tyndale  found  no  difficulty  in  using 
his  as  an  extremely  versatile  weapon.  Where  the  chronicles  supported  his 
thesis  he  used  them  readily;  where  they  did  not  he  could  always  claim 
that,  since  the  clergy  themselves  wrote  them,  they  could  not  be  trusted.122 

It  was  not  that  Tyndale  lacked  respect  for,  or  knowledge  of,  the  his¬ 
torically  conscious  techniques  of  humanist  scholarship.  He  was  not,  in 
other  words,  without  a  lively  sense  of  anachronism.  Erasmus,  he  noted  on 
one  occasion,  had  proved  certain  works  of  the  fathers  spurious  "partly 
with  authentic  stories,  and  partly  by  the  style  and  Latin."125  And  he  made 
good  use  of  the  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Donation  of 
Constantine,124  which  Catholic  apologists  were  still  quite  capable  of  ac¬ 
cepting  as  if  its  validity  had  never  been  questioned.125  Nor  should  the 
issue  of  truth  versus  bias  obscure  for  us  the  freshness  of  Tyndale's  per¬ 
spective.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  able  to  see  events  in  a  causal  series,  to 
see  in  them  a  process  which  could  be  explained  in  human  terms  even 
though  a  transcendent  eschatology  determined  its  ends.  It  was  a  point  of 
view  that  gave  direction  to  Foxe's  vast  undertaking  later  in  the  century. 

The  phrase,  "open  histories  and  plain  observation"126  tells  a  good  deal 
about  Tyndale's  approach  to  history.  Aside  from  the  vagueness  of  his 
bibliographical  reference,  which  reflected  rather  an  unpedantic  and  prac¬ 
tical  subordination  of  historical  knowledge  to  the  matter  in  hand  than 
any  lack  of  it,  the  phrase  is  significant  for  its  bracketing  of  observation 
with  historical  evidence.  Indeed,  he  might  better  have  reversed  the  order 
of  the  words  because  plain  observation  of  contemporary  circumstances 
without  doubt  determined  the  direction  of  his  historical  vision.  More  than 
that,  he  tended,  like  many  much  more  sophisticated  historians  of  later 
centuries,  to  read  his  history  backward  and  to  project  into  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  past  conclusions  reached  on  the  basis  of  his  observation  of  the 

121.  Practice  of  Prelates,  pp.  253-56;  Answer,  pp.  8-9, 182-83.  On  the  crucial  issue 
of  the  Petrine  supremacy,  see  Practice  of  Prelates,  pp.  249  ff  and  280  ff. 

122.  "We  allege  for  us  old  authentic  stories  which  they  had  brought  asleep, 

wherewith  we  confound  their  lies."  Answer,  p.  55.  123.  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

124.  Practice  of  Prelates,  II,  279. 

125.  This,  as  John  Jewel  recognized  later,  was  an  especially  vulnerable  point  in 
Harding's  argument  against  the  Anglican  establishment,  Works,  ed.  John  Ayre,  4 
vols.  (London,  1845-50),  III,  839;  see  also  below,  chap.  6,  n.  51. 

126.  Expositions  and  Notes,  p.  163. 
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present.  So  it  was,  for  example,  that  he  read  Wolsey's  ambitions  and 
machinations  at  the  expense  of  royal  and  national  interest  as  a  paradigm 
of  the  clerical  conspiracy  by  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  systematically 
undermined  the  secular  power,  especially  in  England.127  The  picture,  the 
moving  picture,  he  presents  of  the  decadence  of  popular  religion  repre¬ 
sented  a  projection  of  his  own  shrewd  analysis  of  a  contemporary  social 
process  into  the  as  yet  undesignated  and  poorly  charted  regions  of 
paleoanthropology  and  cultural  history. 

Tyndale's  philosophy  of  history  lagged,  indeed,  far  behind  his  ability 
to  use  historical  evidence.  The  term  itself  is  perhaps  inappropriate  in  his 
case  except  insofar  as  it  may  apply  to  redemptive  history.  His  approach 
to  the  evidence  of  the  past  was  practical  rather  than  philosophical,  prag¬ 
matic  rather  than  systematic.  His  perception  of  the  process  by  which  he 
believed  the  church  had  declined  from  the  relative  purity  of  the  apostolic 
era  was  more  the  happy  by-product  of  his  need  for  polemical  weaponry 
than  the  product  of  objective  investigation.  He  was  quite  capable  of 
abandoning  any  notion  of  linear  process  when  it  seemed  useful  to  point 
out  how  history  had  repeated  itself.  The  whole  history  of  the  church,  from 
Old  Testament  times,  had  been  one  of  recurring  backsliding  and  reform. 
The  prophets  had  called  the  erring  Jews  back  to  the  true  faith  "well  nigh 
a  hundred  times,  I  suppose,  ere  Christ  came."  A  similar  appearance  of 
repetition  marked  the  Christian  era.  Without  quite  falling  into  the  his¬ 
torical  trap  of  typology,  he  was  able  to  make  a  good  debater's  point  out  of 
the  superficially  plausible  parallel  between  the  early  church  and  the  church 
of  his  day:  the  apostolic  church  was  to  the  reformers  as  the  Pharisees  to 
the  papacy,  and  the  Talmudic  scholars  among  the  Jews  to  the  scholastic 
doctors.128  Such  parallels,  fanciful  as  they  may  have  been  and  contrary 
to  the  sense  of  process  otherwise  observable  in  his  writings,  revealed  nev¬ 
ertheless  a  willingness  to  think  in  terms  of  societies  and  their  cultural  pro¬ 
files  and  the  changes  that  transformed  them. 

A  better  way  of  gauging  the  depth  of  Tyndale's  temporal  perspective 
is  to  examine  his  treatment  of  the  nonpolitical  history  of  the  church,  in 
particular  those  things  which  affected  the  religious  life  of  the  community. 
It  was  there,  as  much  as  in  the  hierarchy,  that  Tyndale  found  exemplified 
his  theory  of  what  might  be  termed  the  Great  Decline;  and  it  was  there 
that  he  had  in  fact  to  face  what  a  more  sophisticated  age  would  recognize 

127.  Practice  of  Prelates,  pp.  324-end. 

128.  Answer,  pp.  42-49.  Cf.  Practice  of  Prelates,  preface;  Expositions  and  Notes, 
pp.  214  ff.  See  also  the  contrast  he  draws  between  his  own  age  and  that  of  the  apostles. 
Doctrinal  Treatises,  pp.  228-31;  Expositions  and  Notes,  pp.  162-63. 
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as  the  problem  of  cultural  decadence.  In  this  aspect  of  his  work  he  was 
pretty  much  on  his  own.  He  had  no  real  models.  Cultural  history,  as  a 
genre,  did  not  exist.  The  standard  histories  were  likely  to  yield  only  frag¬ 
mentary  materials  on  matters  other  than  events  and  the  controversial 
issues  about  which  they  turned.  They  had  little  to  say,  except  in  passing 
and  by  implication,  about  what  happened  to  the  quality  of  religious  life. 
Considerable  thought  came  to  be  devoted  to  such  matters  as  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  progressed,129  but  Tyndale  had  to  make  his  own  way. 

He  recognized  with  peculiar  clarity  the  process  in  the  religious  life  of 
his  own  day,  the  full  significance  of  which  has  come  to  be  appreciated 
only  in  recent  times  by  Johan  Huizinga  and  H.  Maynard  Smith.1’0  I  refer 
to  a  tendency,  increasingly  noticeable  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  for  re¬ 
ligious  practices  to  become  more  and  more  elaborate,  for  religious  ideas 
to  become  crystallized  in  material  symbols,  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  re¬ 
ligion  to  become  vulgarized  as  it  was  adapted  to  the  most  limited  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  populus,  and  for  the  spirit  to  become  lost  in  the  proliferation 
of  external  forms.  Here  it  was  that  Tyndale's  historical  insight,  his  pas¬ 
sionate  feeling  for  the  religious  life  according  to  the  philosophia  Christi, 
and  his  more  immediate  polemical  purposes  attained  their  most  felicitous 
harmony.  It  was  here,  in  other  words,  that  his  Protestant  opposition  to 
ceremonies  as  works  and  his  Christian  humanist  sense  of  the  need  for  a 
revitalized  religious  life  led  him  to  inquire  how  that  life  had  lost  so  much 
of  its  meaning. 

Although  his  theology  predisposed  him  to  treat  ceremonies  as  signs  and 
symbols  rather  than  as  ''significations,"  in  themselves  the  means  of  justi¬ 
fication,  he  came  to  recognize  their  social  importance  and  their  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  abuse  through  either  overuse  or  a  vulgar  perversion  of  their 
true  meaning.  This  process  of  decadence  could,  he  believed,  be  observed 
early  in  Hebrew  society.  The  Jews,  as  the  people  still  in  a  relatively  primi¬ 
tive  culture,  "could  believe  no  words  without  a  token."  Whether  in  their 
personal  relationships  or  in  their  covenant  with  God,  they  required  some 
external  observance  as  evidence  of  a  compact  sealed  and  as  a  recurring 
remembrance  of  it.1’1  Such,  however,  was  the  weakness  of  their  nature 
that  they  lost  the  original  meaning  of  their  ceremonies  and  began  to  per¬ 
form  them  as  "holy  works"  for  their  own  sake  as  automatic  atonement 

129.  Polman,  pp.  81-82,  100  f¥,  219  ff. 

130.  E.g.,  Johannes  Huizinga,  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York,  1954); 
H.  M.  Smith,  Pre-reformation  England  (New  York,  1938). 

131.  Expositions  and  Notes,  pp.  214-15. 
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for  their  sins.  "Then  they  went  further  in  the  imagination  of  their  blind 
reason"  and  argued  that  if  men  are  made  righteous  by  sacrifices,  the  more 
costly  the  sacrifice  the  more  effective  it  would  be.132 

This  process  by  which  attention  is  devoted  to  form  at  the  expense  of 
the  spirit  that  initially  gave  it  meaning  carried  over  into  the  Christian  era. 
The  Jews  and  heathen  came  to  the  Christian  church  prepared  to  find  in 
ceremonies  themselves  the  true  religion.  As  time  went  by,  this  tendency 
became  confirmed  by  the  sheer  weight  of  custom  in  a  rapidly  growing 
church.  The  result  was  a  debased  and  materialistic  attitude  toward  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  toward  images,  and  a  spurious  importance  came  to  be 
attached  to  "holy  water,  holy  fire,  holy  bread,  holy  salt"  and  such  like  in¬ 
different  details.  The  decay  of  popular  religion  Tyndale  thus  attributed 
"unto  nothing  so  much  as  unto  the  multitude  of  ceremonies."  Prelates 
simply  quit  preaching  the  truths  of  God's  law  and  Christ's  faith,  trusting 
to  ceremonies  which  "were  played  before  the  peoples'  faces  daily,"  and 
took  to  fine-spun  allegories  and  disputations  "not  attending  the  significa¬ 
tions,"  until  "at  the  last  the  lay-people  had  lost  the  meaning  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  prelates  the  understanding  of  the  plain  texts."133 

Tyndale  seems,  however,  to  have  recognized  that  ceremonies  were  in 
themselves  a  symptom  rather  than  a  primary  cause.  He  noticed,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  certain  psychological  tendencies  which  help  explain  the  decadence  of 
popular  religion.  It  was  easier,  he  noticed,  for  men  to  grasp  material  sym¬ 
bols  than  their  spiritual  significance.  This  led  to  an  increasing  demand  for 
visual  effects.  Originally  the  mass  was  a  simple  declaration  of  Christ's 
passion,  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  But  the  bishops,  "in  process 
of  time,  set  signs  of  all  the  rest  of  Christ's  passion  in  the  ornaments  and 
gestures  of  the  mass;  so  that  the  whole  passion  was  daily  described  before 
our  eyes;  as  though  we  had  presently  looked  upon  it."134  He  does  not  re¬ 
mark  on  the  spiritual  fatigue  that  must  have  resulted  from  this  practice 
or  the  eventual  blunting  of  sensibility,  but  he  certainly  sensed  the  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  it  presented.  Similarly,  aids  to  worship  easily  came  to  be 
mistaken  for  objects  of  worship  and  an  illusory  importance  became  at¬ 
tached  to  things  and  places,  to  images  and  churches.135  Tyndale  noticed, 
too,  how  veneration  of  the  saints  could  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  popular 
polytheism.  "Who  dare  deny  St.  Anthony  a  fleece  of  wool  for  fear  of  his 
terrible  fire,  or  lest  he  send  the  fox  among  our  sheep."136  The  Latin  service 

132.  Answer,  pp.  65-66.  133.  Ibid.,  pp.  69-75;  see  also  PP-  81-83. 

134.  Expositions  and  Notes,  p.  218.  135.  Answer,  pp.  88,  182-83. 

136.  Expositions  and  Notes,  pp.  164-65. 
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also  contributed  to  this  process  of  vulgarization,  for  it  fostered  a  supersti¬ 
tious  belief  among  the  people  in  the  words  themselves,  the  result  being 
that  the  people  lost  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments.  "Baptism,"  Tyndale 
recalled,  "is  called  vollowing  in  many  places  in  England;  because  the 
priests  saith,  'Volo,  say  ye.' "  So  it  comes  to  be  said  that  "the  child  was 
well  vollowed"  or  "our  vicar  is  as  fair  a  vollower  as  ever  a  priest  within 
this  twenty  miles."137 

Tyndale's  sense  of  process — though  hardly  his  objectivity — shows  up 
at  its  best  in  his  account  of  the  origins  and  the  eventual  decadence  of 
penance.  Originally  related  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  repentance  came 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  who  succeeded  the  apostles  to  be  given  a 
special  place  in  the  system  of  salvation,  and  it  became  customary  for 
those  in  authority  to  prescribe  such  things  as  fasting  or  wearing  hair  shirts 
or  going  barefoot  in  order  to  tame  the  flesh  and  pilgrimages  to  encourage 
emulation  of  the  saints.  Now  called  penance,  this  practice,  "once  received 
of  the  people  by  custom,  .  .  .  became  a  law.  And  the  bishops  by  little  and 
little  gat  it  whole  into  their  own  hands."  Soon  this  law  became  unequally 
and  tyrannically  administered,  and  it  became  entangled  in  a  "multitude  of 
ceremonies,  and  heap  of  men's  constitutions  whose  right  use  was  thereto 
clean  forgotten."  The  worst,  however,  was  yet  to  come.  Penance  became 
corrupted  into  satisfaction  to  God  for  sin  committed  and  was  extended 
to  the  next  world  in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Finally  the  bishop  of  Rome 
assumed  the  right  "to  sell  whom  he  would  from  purgatory."138  Purgatory, 
in  turn,  affected  the  structure  of  the  visible  church  because  "on  that  foun¬ 
dation  be  all  your  bishoprics,  abbeys,  colleges,  and  cathedral  churches 
built."139 

Questionable  as  it  may  have  been,  the  theory  of  the  Great  Decline 
became  a  part  of  Protestant  historical  thought,  and  continued  to  call 
attention,  as  no  previously  elaborated  theory  had  ever  done,  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  culture  and  the  processes  at  work  in  it.  Similar  controversial 
issues  continued  to  turn  the  thought  of  Tyndale's  successors  toward  simi¬ 
lar  ends.  Cranmer's  tracing  of  the  history  of  the  Eucharist  in  connection 
with  his  exchange  with  Stephen  Gardiner  is  a  revealing  case  in  point.140 

137.  Doctrinal  Treatises,  p.  276. 

138.  Expositions  and  Notes,  pp.  160-62.  See  also  remarks  on  the  history  of  con¬ 
fession,  Doctrinal  Treatises,  p.  263.  139.  Answer,  pp.  145-46. 

140.  From  the  time  of  Rome's  “usurpation,"  the  history  of  the  sacrament  became 
the  story  of  what  Cranmer  called  “man's  device,  changeable  and  uncertain."  Works, 
ed.  J.  E.  Cox,  2  vols.  (London,  1844-46),  I,  23-24.  The  process  of  corruption  took  a 
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Like  Tyndale,  Cranmer  also  recognized  in  contemporary  society  a  process 
of  decadence  which,  over  the  years,  had  debased  traditional  ceremonies, 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  particular.141  Many  had  been  "at  the  first  of 
godly  intent  and  purpose  devised."  But,  as  time  went  on,  some  entered  the 
church  "by  indiscrete  devotion,  and  such  zeal  as  was  without  knowledge : 
and  for  because  they  were  winked  at  in  the  beginning  they  grew  daily  to 
more  and  more  abuses."142 

In  the  two  complementary  historical  myths  I  have  chosen  to  call  the 
Great  Decline  and  the  Great  Conspiracy,  Tyndale  set  the  pattern  for  the 
polemical  historiography  of  English  Protestanism  for  the  next  century. 
But  it  was  in  his  exploration  of  the  broader  Judaeo-Christian  cultural  ex¬ 
perience,  toward  which  the  doctrine  of  sola  scriptura  drew  him,  that  he 
foreshadowed  the  increasingly  sophisticated  examination  of  the  cultural 
past  undertaken  by  the  defenders  of  the  national  church.  Formal  church 
history145  remained  largely  biographical  and  narrative  in  character  at  least 
until  Foxe  stretched  his  broad  net  and  brought  in  the  rich  and  varied  catch 
of  historical  materials  he  included  in  his  monumental  work.  Like  its  secular 
counterpart,  church  history  reflected  late,  if  at  all,  the  insights  into  the 
history  of  customs,  institutions,  and  beliefs,  achieved  earlier  by  pam¬ 
phleteers  in  the  course  of  projects  not  in  themselves  historical. 

Perhaps,  however,  Tyndale's  most  significant  contribution  is  to  be 
found  in  the  historical  approach  he  made  to  the  whole  problem  of  reform 
rather  than  to  any  particular  historical  interpretation.  Responding  not  only 
to  the  demands  of  sola  scriptura  but  to  a  characteristically  humanist  con¬ 
cern  for  the  human  condition  and  a  willingness  to  subordinate  doctrinal 
issues  to  those  involving  the  moral  and  spiritual  function  of  the  church  in 
society,  he  was  able  to  isolate  the  visible  church  and  the  external  ob¬ 
servances  associated  with  it  for  practical  discussion  in  terms  of  human 
experience.  The  truths  of  faith  he  accepted  as  timeless;  and,  in  the  Eras- 
mian  tradition,  he  hoped  they  could  remain  the  bond  uniting  Christendom. 
But  the  church  also  served  man's  needs  in  society.  Since  he  maintained 
that  its  doctrines  were  of  human  origin,  he  was  committed,  probably  more 
than  he  realized,  to  considering  them  in  relation  to  time  and  place  and 
therefore  subject  to  historical  interpretation.  It  was  from  this  vantage 


long  time,  "For  the  papistical  church  in  the  beginning  was  not  so  corrupt  as  it  was 
after,  but  from  time  to  time  increased  in  errors  and  corruption  more  and  more  .  .  ." 
ibid.,  I,  144;  ibid.,  II,  103-144-7.  141.  E.g.,  ibid.,  I,  353.  142.  Ibid.,  II,  518-19. 

143.  See  Levy,  Historical  Thought,  chap.  3. 
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point  that  he  was  able,  on  occasion,  to  see  something  of  the  unique  char¬ 
acter  of  societies  and  the  processes  of  social  change.  It  is  there,  too,  that 
he  most  clearly  foreshadows  the  historical  thought  of  later  Protestant 
apologists. 


Chapter  vi.  The  church:  historical  perspective  and  the  via 
media 


Ecclesiastical  controversy  during  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  became  more  consciously  historical  than  it  had  ever  been  previously. 
Tyndale  had  made  purposeful  use  of  history  for  specific  polemical  ends, 
but  the  insights  he  gained  into  the  cultural  past  were  made  possible  partly 
by  the  demands  of  his  controversial  position  and  partly  by  his  humanist 
sense  of  period  and  process.  Neither  he  nor  his  English  contemporaries 
developed  those  insights  into  anything  like  a  working  theory  of  secular 
history.  His  successors  among  the  architects  of  the  English  church  may 
not  have  either,  if  the  term  is  taken  strictly,  but  something  very  like  such 
a  theory  emerges  by  implication  from  their  controversial  writings,  and,  in 
particular,  does  more  than  anything  else  to  lend  consistency  to  the  secular 
aspects  of  Hooker's  climactic  work.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  increased 
interest  in  the  past — and  notably  in  the  history  of  ideas,  customs,  and  in¬ 
stitutional  forms — must  be  sought  in  the  tendency  already  long  apparent 
in  humanist  scholarship  to  view  the  present  in  the  perspective  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  Partly,  and  more  immediately,  it  arose  out  of  the  simple  fact  that 
the  argument  between  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  national 
church  tended  increasingly  to  turn  upon  the  "visible"  church,  the  church 
as  an  institution.  This  became  especially  true  with  the  rise  of  Elizabethan 
Puritanism  and  its  challenge  to  the  idea  that  the  church  is  coordinate  with 
the  state  in  a  divinely  ordained  system  of  secular  order.  But  the  likelihood 
that  ecclesiastical  controversy  would  go  in  that  direction  was  inherent 
from  the  beginning  of  the  English  Reformation  in  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
Contributing  also  was  the  fact  that  most  parties  to  the  Reformation  con¬ 
troversies  accepted  a  common,  irreducible  Christian  doctrine  and  nour¬ 
ished  the  nominalist  suspicion  that  matters  of  pure  faith,  being  ultimately 
unknowable,  were  not  subject  to  discussion  on  the  basis  of  strictly  human 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Two  ideas  proved  especially  important  in  those  aspects  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy  that  could  be  considered  subject  to  historical  evidence:  one 
the  principle  of  adiaphora,  that  is,  the  distinction  between  things  essen¬ 
tial  to  salvation  and  those  considered  indifferent;  the  other,  the  myth  of 
the  primitive  church  and  its  more  scholarly  extension  to  include  Christian 
antiquity  as  a  whole.  The  two  were  closely  related.  Since  things  indifferent 
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could  be  made  to  include  most  matters — ceremonies,  questions  of  church 
polity  and  the  like — affecting  the  visible  church  as  distinct  from  the 
church  as  a  corpus  mysticum,  and  since  they  were  all,  by  definition,  of  hu¬ 
man  origin,  they  were  open  to  rational  criticism  on  the  basis  of  historical 
investigation  and  were  bound  to  be  recognized  as  relative  to  the  time  and 
place  in  which  they  took  their  start.  Given  the  value  placed  in  Renaissance 
•  thought  on  origins,  their  validity  had  to  be  established  to  a  large  extent  by 
historical  precedent,  except,  of  course,  where  authority  could  be  found  in 
scriptural  commandment.  It  was  accordingly  in  an  effort  to  establish  a 
substantial  historical  basis  for  things  worth  enforcing  in  the  life  of  the 
national  church  that  the  Anglican  apologists,  in  particular,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  primitive  church.  However,  because  the  primitive  church, 
considered  as  the  church  of  apostolic  times,  provided  too  little  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  for  historical  proof,  the  appeal  to  historical  precedent 
had  to  be  extended  to  include  the  more  substantial  evidence  to  be  found 
in  the  rich  literature  of  the  patristic  era.  So  it  was  that  Christian  humanists 
came,  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  to  apply  their  characteristic  scholar¬ 
ship  rather  to  Christian  than  to  classical  antiquity. 

This  chapter  has  been  deliberately  limited  in  scope,  and  for  that  I  beg 
the  reader's  understanding.  The  choice  of  the  Anglican  apologists  as  the 
central  theme  has  not,  however,  been  made  entirely  arbitrarily.  Some 
choice  had  to  be  made.  To  have  dealt  proportionately  with  the  recusant 
and  Puritan  opposition,  though  a  worthwhile  endeavor  and  one  that  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  than  can  be  given  it  here,  would  have  been  to  ex¬ 
pand  disastrously  an  already  very  long  book,  and,  what  is  more,  without 
adding  proportionately  to  an  understanding  of  the  stimulus  to  the  growth 
of  historical  perspective  that  ecclesiastical  controversy  uniquely  provided. 
Defense  of  the  via  media  proved  peculiarly  conducive  to  historical  argu¬ 
ment,  after  all,  and  to  themes  pursued  with  remarkable  continuity.  It  is 
my  hope  that  enough  has  been  included  on  the  other  side  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  reaction  of  both  Catholics  and  Puritans  to  such  arguments. 

Adiaphorism  and  the  primitive  church 

More  than  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  recognized,  adiaphorism  pro¬ 
vided  the  key  to  the  historical  consciousness  of  those  who  built  the  Tudor 
church.  As  an  aid  in  the  process  of  rationalizing  the  via  media,  in  helping 
to  define  the  area  in  church  affairs  over  which  the  secular  authority  could 
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legitimately  claim  jurisdiction,  its  place  has  been  made  clear  enough.1  It 
was  a  place  made  all  the  more  significant  because  the  issue  of  the  relations 
between  church  and  state  bulked  especially  large  in  English  ecclesiastical 
discussion.  The  fact  that  the  adiaphoristic  principle's  politico-ecclesiastical 
meaning  became  inseparable  from,  indeed  in  a  sense  dependent  upon,  its 
historical  implications  has  not  been  so  fully  appreciated. 

The  basic  idea  was  far  from  new.  Since  apostolic  times,  evangelists  and 
reformers  had  found  it  useful  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  meaning 
of  their  religion  and  its  external  forms,  no  matter  how  important  the  latter 
might  be  to  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  The  advent  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  raised  the  same  question  but  with  renewed  urgency.  A  practical,  un¬ 
doctrinaire  adiaphorism  was  implicit  in  the  Erasmian  concern  with  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  church  rather  than  with  its  formal  ob¬ 
servances.  Men  as  different  as  Fisher  and  Tyndale2  found  it  essential  to 
to  their  hopes  for  reform.  Tyndale  and  the  English  Protestants,  however, 
had  special  reasons  for  embracing  it.  In  the  interest  of  their  commitment 
to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  they  had  to  reduce  the  works 

• 

traditionally  held  essential  to  salvation  to  the  status  of  mere  ceremonies 
and  therefore  of  things  indifferent,  things  of  human  origin  and  relative  to  * 
time  and  place.  In  addition,  the  founders  of  the  national  church  had  to  pay 
special  attention — more,  indeed,  than  most  reformed  groups — to  the  area 
in  which  the  secular  government  could  legitimately  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
religious  matters.  If  no  very  clear  definition  was  ever  arrived  at,  the  Angli¬ 
can  apologists  in  fact  came  to  take  their  stand  primarily  on  the  visible 
church  and  its  historically  conditioned  observances.  What  is  more,  their 
opponents  among  the  recusants  were  willing  to  meet  them  on  much  the 
same  grounds. 

If  all  parties  had  agreed  on  what  was  essential  and  what  was  indifferent,  • 
there  would  have  been  little  about  the  visible  church  to  argue  about.  But 
they  did  not.  For  example,  John  Frith,  who  came  nearer  than  Tyndale  to 

1.  Gordon  Zeeveld,  Foundations  of  Tudor  Policy  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948).  On  the 
general  subject,  especially  origins  and  early  phases,  see  B.  I.  Verkamp.  The  Indifferent 
Mean:  Adiaphorism  in  the  English  Reformation  to  1554  (Athens,  Ohio,  and  Detroit, 
1977)- 

2.  On  Fisher,  see  Edward  Surtz,  The  Work  and  Day  of  John  Fisher  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1967),  p.  no.  Tyndale  repeatedly  argued  that  ceremonies  arose  out  of  local 
custom  and  were  consequently  not  binding  on  other  peoples  at  other  times,  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments  as 
signs  of  God's  contract  with  man  and  their  particular  forms,  e.g..  Practice  of  Prelates, 
pp.  324-28;  Answer,  III,  20,  30;  Obedience,  pp.  274-75. 
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recognizing  in  the  principle  of  adiaphora  an  intellectual  problem,  never¬ 
theless  went  beyond  the  visible  church  to  the  very  articles  of  faith,  none 
of  which,  except  the  creed,  would  he  admit  were  necessary.3  John  Hooper, 
the  forerunner  of  Tudor  Puritanism,  considered  the  Scriptures  an  absolute 
authority  in  such  matters  as  the  use  of  vestments,  and  was  challenged  by 
\  Nicholas  Ridley  who  cited  Augustine  to  the  effect  that  the  church  itself 
must  change  its  ceremonies  in  order  to  accommodate  its  meaning  to  chang¬ 
ing  times.4  What  was  indifferent  to  the  Anglican  was  not  always  so  to  a 
Roman  Catholic;  and  the  more  extreme  Puritan  might  find  it  hard  to  think 
of  anything  pertaining  to  his  religion  as  indifferent.  The  adiaphoristic 
principle  proved,  of  course,  especially  useful  to  those  apologists  for  the 
via  media  who  liked  to  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  a  universal  Catholic 
Church,  yet  had,  in  the  interest  of  their  own  national  church,  to  stress  the 
'•  historical  necessity  of  diversity  within  the  broader  unity  of  Christendom. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  treat  matters  indifferent  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  as  expressions  of  a  cultural  diversity  that  had  arisen  in  the  course 
of  time  and  in  relation  to  passing  conditions  and  quite  another  to  ground 
that  treatment  in  clearly  articulated  theory,  as  persuasive  philosophically 
*  as  it  was  theologically.  Some  rethinking  of  the  whole  problem  of  authority 
l  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  explain  how  the  mutable  and  relative,  the  strictly 
human,  could  be  analyzed  for  what  it  was,  and  in  the  historical  terms 
pertinent  to  it,  yet  still  remain  within  the  immutable  structure  of  divine 
and  natural  law.  This  was  to  be  Hooker's  notable  achievement.  And  it 
was  Thomas  Starkey  who,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Henrician  Reforma¬ 
tion,  in  response  not  so  much  to  religious  as  to  secular  considerations, 
took  the  first  deliberate  steps  in  that  direction. 

One  of  the  Italian-trained  intellectuals  attracted  to  the  service  of  the 
state  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  Starkey  brought  to  the  task  of  explaining 
Henry  VIII's  ecclesiastical  policy  to  the  educated  English  laity  a  learning 
more  attuned  to  the  temporal  welfare  and  moral  fabric  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  than  toward  confessional  controversy.5  He  drew  his  inspiration 
more  from  the  naturalistic  and  secular  Aristotelianism  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  secularist,  Marsilius  of  Padua,  whose  work  was  then  becoming 
known  in  English  court  circles  and  welcomed  by  a  monarch  eager  to  sub- 

3.  Verkamp,  pp.  96-99;  Clebsch,  chaps.  7,  8. 

4.  M.  M.  Knappen,  Tudor  Puritanism  (Chicago,  1939),  App.  I.  See  also  Verkamp, 
pp.  70-76. 

5.  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  chaps.  7,  8,  11,  and  13. 
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ject  the  church  to  his  control/  than  from  ecclesiastical  sources,  though  his 
formulation  of  the  adiaphoristic  principle  closely  parallels  Melanchthon's 
intellectual  and  humane  version.  Although  Starkey's  role  as  a  maker  of 
Tudor  policy  has  perhaps  been  overstated6 7 8 — there  is  little,  if  any,  evidence 
that  his  Exhortation  to  Obedience  carried  much  beyond  the  Cromwellian 
phase — he  stated  a  principle  which  in  point  of  fact  continued  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  if  not  in  similarly  philosophical  terms,  then  at  least  as  one  con¬ 
sciously  held  in  Anglican  controversial  literature  from  Jewel  to  Hooker. 
Indeed,  his  handling  of  the  principle  is  not  unlike  Hooker's. 

Like  Hooker,  Starkey  found  his  philosophical  footing  in  a  theory  of 
natural  law  derived  from  the  tradition  of  Christian  Aristotelianism,  with 
its  distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural,  human  and  divine,  or,  as 
Starkey  put  it,  reflecting  the  strong  influence  of  the  Marsilian  version, 
between  two  polities  "the  one  civil  politic  and  worldly,  the  other,  heavenly 
supernatural  and  godly."3  Although  there  could  be  no  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  natural  and  divine  law,  nor  any  argument  on  matters  fundamental 
to  faith,  those  aspects  of  existence  which  involved  man's  terrestrial  life, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  natural  law 
as  applied  to  the  variables  of  human  nature  in  man-made,  positive  law. 
This  positive  or  civil  law,  though  springing  from  the  law  of  nature  "as 
brooks  out  of  fountains  and  wells,"  is  "diverse  and  variable."  It  "taketh 
effect  of  the  opinion  of  man;  it  resteth  wholly  in  his  consent  and  varieth 
according  to  time  and  place,  insomuch  that  in  diverse  time  and  place  con¬ 
trary  laws  are  both  good  and  convenient  to  the  politic  life."9  All  of  which 
left  an  unspecified,  but  for  practical  purposes  unlimited,  scope  for  more 
or  less  purposeful  change.  Whether  such  change  would  be  good  or  bad 
depended  on  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  "plain  ignorance"  and 
"knowledge  of  the  good"  for  control  of  man's  reason  and  will.10  Such, 
however,  was  Starkey's  characteristically  humanist  faith  in  man's  educa- 

6.  F.  L.  Baumer,  "Thomas  Starkey  and  Marsilius  of  Padua,"  Politica,  II  (1936), 
188-205.  William  Marshall's  translation  of  the  Defensor  Pads  appeared  in  London 
in  1535.  STC  17817. 

7.  Zeeveld,  pp.  137  ff.  But  cf.  G.  R.  Elton,  "Reform  by  Statute:  Thomas  Starkey's 
Dialogue  and  Thomas  Cromwell's  Policy,"  Proc.  of  Br.  Acad.,  LIV  (1970),  166-88. 

8.  Quoted  by  Zeeveld  from  an  earlier  manuscript  draft  largely  incorporated  into 
the  Exhortation.  See  also  the  reference  to  "spiritual  policy"  as  distinct  from  "things 
worldly  and  politic"  in  An  Exhortation  to  the  people  instructynge  theym  to  vnitie 
and  obedience  (probably  1540),  STC  23236,  sigs  Fiiit-ivr. 

9.  A  Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  ed.  K.  M.  Burton  (Lon¬ 
don,  1948),  pp.  27-33.  See  also  pp.  152-53;  Exhortation,  Liiv-Livr. 

10.  Dialogue,  42-44;  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  171-74. 
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bility  and  in  his  innate  ability  to  realize,  if  he  would,  the  potentialities  in¬ 
herent  in  his  "excellent  nature  and  dignity,"11  that  he  had  little  doubt  of 
the  outcome. 

Starkey's  adiaphorism  was  thus  really  a  particular  application  of  this 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  mutability  and  relativity  of  all  human 
inventions  and  the  immutable  and  overarching  structure  of  divine  and 
natural  law.  It  was  essentially  legal  rather  than  theological.  Just  as  variable 
"civil  policy"  must  be  distinguished  from  the  permanent  laws  of  nature 
which  are  underwritten  by  "national  reason,"  even  though  they  must  in 
no  way  be  repugnant  to  that  law,  so,  in  religion,  the  essentials  of  faith, 
as  set  forth  in  the  common  Creed  "for  all  Christian  nations,"  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  "rites  customs  and  traditions  of  fathers,  having  no 
ground  but  only  by  prescription  of  time,"  and  hence  capable  of  being  al¬ 
tered  by  duly  constituted  authority12 — such,  for  example,  as  pilgrimages, 
prayer  to  saints,  purgatory,  services  in  Latin,  clerical  celibacy,  holy  days, 
pope's  pardons,  indeed  the  papal  supremacy  itself.15  Such  things  indif¬ 
ferent,  defined  as  things  neither  prohibited  nor  commanded  by  God's 
word  but  "left  to  worldly  policy  ...  as  time  and  place  requireth,"  might  be 
in  themselves  either  good,  bad,  or  neutral,  depending  on  the  circum¬ 
stances.14  Even  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  and  prayer  to  saints,  condemned 
by  the  reformers  as  popish  abominations,  could  be  considered  "wholesome 
traditions"  insofar  as  they  served  a  useful  social  purpose:  even  if,  for 
example,  purgatory  did  not  exist,  as  Starkey  thought  most  likely,  he 
maintained  with  homely  pragmatism  that  it  still  helped  to  keep  people  in 
mind  of  their  dead  friends  and  relatives.15  Furthermore,  the  usefulness 
of  such  customs  and  ceremonies  could  change.  In  terms  that  could  be 
considered  Erasmian  and  were  in  any  case  very  much  like  those  employed 
by  Tyndale,  Starkey  pointed  out  that  some  customs  might  have  been  good 
at  one  time  but  had  become  no  longer  necessary  or  had,  "in  process  of 
time,"  fallen  into  abuse  and  corruption.16  The  superstitious  abuse  of 
ceremonies  and  customs,  in  process  of  time,  had  obscured  the  "purity  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  and  the  simplicity  thereof."  But  none  need  be  con¬ 
demned  merely  because  they  were  not  positively  enjoined  by  Scripture.17 

11.  Dialogue,  p.  60;  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  pp.  377-79. 

12.  Exhortation,  Liiv-Livr. 

13.  Ibid.,  see  also  preface  Wivr  ff.,  and,  on  the  papacy,  Tiiiv. 

14.  Ibid.,  preface. 

15.  Ibid.,  Wivr  ff.  See  also  re  pilgrimages  and  prayer  to  saints,  Wiv-Xiii,  Viv. 

16.  Ibid.,  Tiv,  Tiiiv. 

17.  Ibid.,  Ti;  also  Givr,  Livr,  XIIIr.  See  Fi-ii  for  an  Erasmian  tendency  to  identify 
undue  emphasis  on  ceremonies  with  superstition. 
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"Process  of  time"  figured  very  largely  in  Starkey's  thought.  He  recog¬ 
nized  with  more  than  ordinary  clarity  what  the  relativity  inherent  in  « 
adiaphorism  meant  in  terms  of  historical  process.  Like  many  of  the  more 
secularly  oriented  of  his  humanist  contemporaries,  he  was  impressed  by  , 
man's  rise  "by  little  and  little"  from  an  uncivilized  to  a  civilized  state.18 
At  the  same  time,  he  reflected  the  ambivalence  of  much  humanist  thought 
by  finding  in  society  an  organic  analogy  that  implied  decay  as  well  as  • 
growth  in  all  things  human.  Those,  he  wrote,  who  adhere  stubbornly  to 
"long  custom,  and  usage  of  many  years"  against  the  authority  of  law,  as 
the  recently  martyred  Carthusian  monks  had  done,  "lack  the  true  judg¬ 
ment  of  politic  things — which  be  of  this  nature  that  of  necessity  in  process 
of  time  and  in  many  years  ever  by  little  and  little  grow  to  unjust  extremity, 
none  other  wise  than  the  body  of  man  by  the  course  of  nature  ever  in  time 
falleth  in  decay."19 

As  one  who  appreciated  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the  English 
common  law,  Starkey  had  a  healthy  respect  for  custom,  for  the  sanction  . 
of  "all  men  of  notable  learning  and  virtue,"  for  "wholesome  tradition."20 
But  he  did  not  consider  tradition  as  something  passed  on  without  change 
from  generation  to  generation,  nor  would  he  have  accepted  what  came  to 
be  the  common  lawyer's  myth  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  custom.21 
Customs  were  in  fact  diverse  and  their  diversity  stemmed  from  the  "com¬ 
mon  counsel"  of  learned  and  virtuous  men  whose  task  it  was  to  adjust  * 
custom  to  fit  their  own  peculiar  circumstances.  Thus,  things  indifferent, 
having  been  established  as  useful  to  religion,  could,  by  common  counsel,  * 
be  changed  by  the  same  authority.  Once  so  established,  however,  they 
become  no  longer  matters  of  choice  and  could  not  be  changed  unless  and 
until  those  "which  be  in  authority  prudent  and  politic,  [see  fit]  any  such 
things  to  alter  and  change,  as  time  and  place  require."22  Which  brings  the 
argument  back  to  where  it  started  as  a  justification  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  ' 

But,  by  that  time,  Starkey  had  also  found  in  the  principle  of  adiaphora 
a  convincing  formula  by  which  to  justify  the  diversity  of  custom  that 
had  arisen  in  the  process  of  history  within  the  larger  unity  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  What  he  did  for  the  Henrician  Supremacy  Hooker  was  to  do  with 
more  than  roughly  similar  methods  for  the  Elizabethan  Settlement.  Both 
managed  to  achieve  about  as  well  as  anyone  could  in  their  time  the  typically 

18.  Dialogue,  p.  60. 

19.  S.  J.  Herrtage,  England  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII;  Starkey's  Life  and  Letters 
EETS  ES  32  (London,  1878),  pp.  xxiv-xxv.  On  the  organic  analogy,  see  Dialogue, 
passim.  20.  Exhortation,  Xivv,  Yir;  Dialogue,  pp.  110-111. 

21.  See  below,  chap.  8.  22.  Exhortation,  Yiii,  also  preface. 
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Renaissance  end  of  reconciling  things  historically  relative  with  the  ab¬ 
solutes  of  divine  and  natural  law,  as  well  as  the  more  limited  and  charac¬ 
teristically  Anglican  objective  of  reconciling  the  historically  conditioned 
church  with  the  church  universal. 

The  roots  of  adiaphorism  were  deep  and  varied.  Starkey  found  them  in 
the  essentially  secular  Aristotelian  legal  tradition,  and  so,  though  within  a 
more  complex  system,  did  Hooker.  It  was  possible  also  to  find  them,  as 
Ridley  did,  and  as  Whitgift  later,  in  Augustinian  precept.23  More  imme¬ 
diately,  it  was  inherent  in  the  entire  outlook  of  Erasmian  humanist  reform 
and,  of  course,  in  the  political  necessities  of  the  Henrician  Reformation. 
As  a  methodological  instrument,  however,  it  had  yet  to  be  tested.  The 
opportunity  came  in  the  controversies  between  the  apologists  for  the  na¬ 
tional  church  and  their  opponents  of  the  Catholic  right  and  the  Puritan 
left,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  primitive  church. 

The  resort  to  Christian  antiquity,  what  amounted  indeed  to  a  patristic 
renaissance,  came  naturally  enough  to  minds  already  conditioned  by  the 
humanist  reappraisal  of  classical  antiquity.  The  two  antiquities  were  not, 
of  course,  unrelated.  The  fathers  themselves  had  been  the  products  of 
classical  culture  and  their  interpretation  of  the  Christian  tradition  reflected 
the  discipline — the  waning  discipline,  it  is  true — of  antique  learning.  The 
newer  patristic  studies  figured  largely  in  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus  and 
in  that  of  some  continental  reformers,  notably  Lefevre.  English  Protestants 
were  slower  to  appreciate  its  tactical  advantages.  Tyndale  had  made  little 
use  of  the  fathers,  in  fact  had  little  use  for  them,  preferring  rather  to  locate 
the  exemplary  value  of  the  primitive  church  in  the  era  of  the  apostles 
themselves;  and  even  then  he  saw  the  machinations  of  Antichrist  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  their  toll.  It  was  during  the  sacramental  controversy  of  the 
mid-century  that  Thomas  Cranmer  and  Nicholas  Ridley  turned  to  the 
fathers  for  some  interpretive  opinion,  some  "witnessing"  authority,  which, 
though  human  and  fallible,  would  aid  in  the  clarification  of  Scripture. 
Though  the  Bible  remained  the  sole  source  of  authority  for  them,  they 
had  come  to  see  that  its  meaning  could  not  be  counted  upon  always  to  be 
self-evident,  nor  could  the  practice  of  interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture 
always  resolve  the  ambiguities  inherent  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Gospels,  especially  that  from  which  the  Sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper 
had  stemmed.24 

23.  Knappen,  App.  I;  John  Whitgift,  Works,  ed.  John  Ayre,  3  vols.  (London,  1851- 
52),  I,  236.  On  Hooker,  see  below  and  chap.  7. 

24.  Cranmer,  Works,  II,  36,  117.  Nicholas  Ridley,  Works,  ed.  Henry  Christman 
(London,  1841),  pp.  28,  205-24.  See  also  Yost,  Dis,  454-56. 
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To  the  task  of  interpreting  the  "witnessing"  authority  of  the  fathers, 
Cranmer,  in  particular,  brought  a  typically  humanist  scholarship.  On  the 
plausible  assumption  that  those  who  lived  nearest  the  apostles'  time 
were  most  likely  to  know  what  they  meant — as  well  as  on  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  but  more  questionable  assumption  that  what  is  oldest  is  truest — he 
sought  the  authority  he  valued  most  in  the  earliest  patristic  writings.25 
Armed  with  these  new  weapons,  he  was  able  to  carry  the  action  into  terri¬ 
tory  hitherto  considered,  in  England  at  least,  a  Catholic  preserve,  and  to 
counter  the  "unwritten  verities"  of  Catholic  tradition  by  reasonably  solid 
documentation.26  Although  he  romanticized  what  he  called  the  "golden 
time"  of  the  apostles  and  the  early  fathers,27  in  practice  he  extended  his 
study  of  patristic  sources  to  include  the  entire  period.  So  confident  was 
he  in  his  knowledge  of  patristic  antiquity  that  he  issued  a  challenge  to 
Stephen  Gardiner  and  the  conservatives  to  prove  that  transubstantiation 
had  been  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  early  church:  "Let  all  the  papists  to¬ 
gether  .  .  .  show  any  one  authority  for  them,  either  of  Scripture  or  ancient 
author,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  for  my  part  I  shall  give  them  place."28 
In  the  ensuing  battle  of  patristic  interpretation,  to  which  Gardiner  also 
devoted  his  considerable  learning,29  Cranmer  significantly  extended  the 
temporal  boundaries  of  authority  open  to  Protestants.  By  admitting  the 
fathers  to  the  bar  of  authoritative  judgment,  if  only  as  amici  curiae,  Cran¬ 
mer  gave  special  point  to  the  revival  of  Christian  antiquity  in  England. 
Indeed,  the  reliance  of  both  sides  on  patristic  authority50  now  ensured 
that  the  ensuing  battles  would  be  fought  to  a  very  large  extent  on  that 
common  ground. 

With  the  renewed  interest  in  Christian  antiquity,  the  primitive  church 
emerged  as  the  central  historical  concept  of  English  religious  thought. 
As  with  any  of  the  myths  of  modern  historicism,  its  ability  to  crysta- 
lize  thought  and  inspire  action  lay  in  its  believability,  in  its  accep¬ 
tance  as  reality.  And  it  is  this  presumption  of  historicity  that  distinguishes 
the  humanist  concept  from  earlier  visions  of  apostolic  purity  which,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  latter  Middle  Ages,  had  inspired  idealism  of  various 

25.  Cranmer,  The  Remains  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  ed.  Henry  Jenkyns,  4  vols.  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1833),  III,  184;  Answer,  pp.  32-33,  263.  Cf.  Ridley,  pp.  94,  158,  205-6. 

26.  G.  W.  Bromiley,  Thomas  Cranmer:  Archbishop  and  Martyr  (London,  1955), 

chap.  2.  See  Cranmer,  Works,  I,  1-67;  II,  514-16.  27.  Cranmer,  Works,  II,  514. 

28.  Remains,  III,  184. 

29.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Explication  and  Assertion  of  the  true  Catholic  fayth  touch¬ 
ing  the  most  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  .  .  .  (1551),  STC  11592.  See,  for  example, 
fols.  40  ff.  and  Bk.  Ill,  passim. 

30.  G.  H.  Tavard,  Holy  Writ  or  Holy  Church  (London,  1959),  pp.  213  ff. 
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sorts.  For  the  most  part  such  visions  had  served  a  symbolic  purpose  and 
had  thrived  in  an  atmosphere  of  prophecy  rather  than  of  supposedly  ob¬ 
jective  history.  Nor  was  the  presumption  of  historicity  unfounded.  The 
newer  vision  of  a  primitive  church  may  have  been  illusory,  but  it  elicited 
some  of  the  finest  scholarship  sixteenth-century  England  had  to  offer  and 
it  contributed  incalculably  to  the  exploration  of  Christian  antiquity. 

The  efforts  of  scholars  failed  to  reveal  clear  outlines  of  a  truly  apostolic 
church.  The  farther  they  searched,  the  surer  they  became  that  the  necessary 
evidence  simply  did  not  exist — unless,  of  course,  they  preferred,  as  Puritan 
polemicists  tended  to  do,  to  ignore  the  fact  and  let  imagination  serve  in¬ 
stead.  But  Anglican  scholars — Jewel  became  the  classic  example — pre¬ 
ferred  to  broaden  the  search  to  include  the  first  four,  or  five,  or  six  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era  rather  than  abandon  it.  What  the  idea  of  the 
primitive  church  lost  in  evocative  power,  as  a  result,  it  more  than  gained 
in  historical  accuracy — so  much  so  that,  ironically,  it  eventually  died, 
smothered  in  its  own  documentation.  In  the  face  of  the  more  blatantly 
unhistorical  efforts  of  Puritan  extremists  to  find  in  the  church  of  the 
apostolic  times  the  plan  as  well  as  the  inspiration  for  a  New  Jerusalem,  a 
few  Anglican  apologists,  Whitgift  and  Hooker  in  particular,  began  seri¬ 
ously  to  question  the  possibility  of  ever  establishing  what  the  external 
structure  of  the  very  early  church  had  been. 

Meanwhile  the  primitive  church  preoccupied  English  Protestant  think¬ 
ing.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  Anglican  writers  to  ground  the  national  church 
on  precedents  drawn  from  their  more  extended  version  of  the  primitive 
church  represented  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  humanist  appeal 
to  Christian  antiquity.  On  the  one  hand  it  encouraged  the  romantic  ten¬ 
dency  in  humanism  to  idealize  antiquity.  It  was  a  tendency  by  no  means 
dominant  among  the  early  Tudor  humanists  who,  in  their  social  outlook 
at  least,  preferred  to  consider  the  present  as  the  end  product  of  a  long 
and  hard  struggle  upward  from  lowly  beginnings.  But,  just  as  some  classi¬ 
cal  scholars  liked  to  think  of  classical  antiquity  as  a  golden  age  in  the 
history  of  letters,31  so  Protestant  partisans  found  themselves  committed 
to  a  kind  of  Christian  primitivism.  To  Cranmer,  the  whole  patristic  period 
reflected  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  apostolic  age 
remained  "the  golden  time."32  Like  the  "commonwealth  men"  of  early 

31.  Harry  Levin,  The  Myth  of  the  Golden  Age  in  the  Renaissance  (Bloomington, 
1964).  See  below,  chap.  10,  for  discussion  of  the  opposing  myth. 

32.  Works,  II,  14. 
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Tudor  England  who  hoped  to  reform  society  by  revitalizing  the  idea  of  a 
true  commonweal,  the  religious  reformers  hoped  to  recall  the  church  to  its 
pristine  purity:  both  projected  far-reaching  reforms  in  the  name  of  reac¬ 
tion.  To  the  conservative  charge  of  innovation,  Cranmer  sagely  replied, 
"that  which  they  call  the  old  is  the  new,  and  that  which  they  call  the  new 
is  the  old."”  This  primitivistic  tendency  no  doubt  made  it  easier  for 
Protestant  polemicists  to  identify  what  they  believed  to  be  processes  of 
decadence  in  the  history  of  the  church.  At  the  same  time  it  placed  the 
reformers  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  the  emphasis  of  the  conserva¬ 
tives  on  the  progressive  clarification  of  doctrine  and  the  cumulative  de¬ 
velopments  of  customs  in  matters  of  discipline  and  organization.  In  fact, 
as  we  shall  see  shortly,  it  left  Jewel  and  his  associates  open  to  criticism 
by  the  recusants  who  accused  him  with  some  justification  of  seeking  a 
model  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  rather  than,  after  their  own  manner, 
in  the  years  of  its  maturity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Anglicans  to  extend 
the  temporal  limits  of  the  primitive  church  to  include  all  of  Christian 
antiquity  undoubtedly  led  to  a  more  mature  sense  of  period.  Cranmer  may 
have  shared  the  romantic  tendency,  common  to  much  of  both  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  thought,  to  idealize  extreme  antiquity,  but  he  had  a 
clearer  idea  than  Tyndale  of  Christian  antiquity  as  a  historical  period; 
and  it  became  for  him  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  maintain  the  strict 
chronological  order  among  the  fathers.  And  he  did  not  hesitate  to  extend 
the  limits  of  his  inquiry  even  beyond  the  first  four  to  six  centuries.54 

Moreover,  the  patristic  writings  pertained  to  the  mind  of  a  period  rather 
than  to  the  external  sequence  of  events.  Both  Cranmer  and  Gardiner 
tended  to  speak  of  the  "mind"  of  their  sources.35  Cranmer,  incidentally, 
learned  how  to  interpret  the  meaning  behind  the  words,  what  the  early 
writers  really  had  in  mind,  to  some  extent  at  least  from  the  fathers  them¬ 
selves.36  No  doubt  without  altering  their  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
"histories,"  those  who  used  the  patristic  sources  helped  unintentionally  to 
free  historical  investigation  from  such  assumptions.  Their  effort  accord¬ 
ingly  could,  and  frequently  did,  become  pioneer  exercises  in  intellectual 
history  or,  insofar  as  the  patristic  literature  threw  light  on  customs,  in  the 
broader  area  of  social  and  cultural  history.  This  became  noticeable  in  the 

33.  Remains,  I,  375.  34.  Works,  I,  263  ff,  II,  59,  144. 

35.  Cranmer,  Works,  I,  76,  156,  209;  Gardiner  is  quoted  in  ibid.,  196. 

36.  Yost,  Dis.,  pp.  454-55- 
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sacramental  controversy  of  the  mid-century  because  it  centered  upon  a 
single  problem  in  the  history  of  Christian  culture  and  because  it  involved 
a  span  of  several  centuries. 

Study  of  the  fathers  also  made  it  easier  to  interpret  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought  and  practice  in  temporal  terms  rather  than  exclusively  in 
terms  of  redemptive  history.  To  some  extent  it  had  been  possible  to  treat 
Scripture  as  a  temporal  record  of  man's  experience:  much  more  so  the 
patristic  writings.  However  inspired  the  fathers  might  have  been  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — to  Cranmer  they  still  owed  their  credentials  as  "witnesses" 
to  that  inspiration  even  more  than  to  their  capacity  as  scholars — they 
shared  with  their  sixteenth-century  interpreters  a  common  humanity  and 
a  common  scholarship. 

Jewel  and  the  recusants 

The  potentiality  for  historical  interpretation  existing  in  both  the  adia- 
phoristic  principle  and  in  the  myth  of  the  primitive  church  were  more 
fully  explored  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  between  the  apologists  for 
the  Elizabethan  Settlement  and  the  spokesmen  for  the  Catholic  cause. 
John  Jewel  took  up  the  defense  against  Rome  pretty  much  where  Cranmer 
had  been  forced  to  leave  it,  and  on  much  the  same  grounds  of  patristic 
scholarship,  but  with  a  more  conscious  emphasis  on  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  those  things  which  were  of  human  origin,  and  open  to  historical 
investigation,  and  those  that  pertained  solely  to  faith,  and  lay  therefore 
beyond  the  range  of  human  reason.  In  the  early  and  troubled  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  however,  the  combatants  were  more  numerous,  the 
fighting  more  intense,  and  the  arms  on  both  sides  drawn  from  the  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  weaponry  of  partisan  scholarship.  Now  the  Anglican 
episcopate  was  called  upon  to  defend  what  must  still  have  appeared  to 
contemporaries  a  shaky  settlement,  its  doctrine  still  by  no  means  defined, 
and  to  defend  it,  moreover,  against  some  of  the  most  vigorous  polemicists 
of  their  day.  In  1560,  Jewel  seized  the  initiative  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross 
in  which  he  issued  a  challenge  to  the  papists  not  unlike  Cranmer's,  perhaps 
even  modeled  after  it.37  But  it  went  much  beyond  Cranmer  and  stirred  up 
a  much  greater  uproar.  Before  it  was  over,  more  than  sixty  books  and 
pamphlets  had  been  expended38  in  a  controversy  that  lasted  over  the 
entire  ensuing  decade. 

37.  Bromiley,  p.  23. 

38.  A.  C.  Southern,  Elizabethan  Recusant  Prose  15^-1582  (London,  1950),  pp. 
61-66. 
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Jewel  challenged  "any  learned  man  of  all  our  adversaries  ...  to  bring 
any  one  sufficient  sentence  out  of  any  old  catholic  doctor  or  father,  or  out 
of  any  old  general  council,  or  out  of  the  holy  scriptures  of  God,  or  any 
one  example  of  the  primitive  church  whereby  it  may  be  clearly  and  plainly 
proved"  that  some  twenty-seven  points  of  doctrine  and  practices  current 
in  the  Roman  church  were  "in  the  whole  world  at  that  time."39  By  "that 
time"  he  meant  the  first  six  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era,40  after 
which  the  Roman  church  introduced  all  sorts  of  corrupting  innovations 
and  began  a  period  of  decline  that  lasted  until  Luther's  revolt.41  Here, 
then,  were  Jewel's  sources  of  authority.  Except  for  the  Bible,  which  was 
fundamental  and  which  stemmed  directly  from  God  through  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  rest — the  fathers,  the  early  councils,  and  the 
example  of  the  primitive  church — were  essentially  historical,  though  still 
ultimately  subject  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  could  be  made 
to  respond  to  historical  treatment  by  anyone  sufficiently  trained  and 
willing  to  give  it.  To  do  so.  Jewel  was  both  trained  and  willing.  One  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  steeped  in  the  historically  oriented  tradition 
of  humanism,42  he  was  able  to  recognize  more  clearly  than  his  predecessor 
and  master  the  support  for  the  Anglican  position  to  be  derived  from  a 
historical  approach  to  the  questions  at  issue — to  those,  at  least,  which 
lay  outside  the  still  unquestioned  authority  of  Scripture. 

Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  the  challenge  becomes  a  challenge  to  his¬ 
torical  interpretation  as  much  as  to  ecclesiastical  debate,  and  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  debate  more  than  to  theological.  Most  of  his  twenty-seven  points 
had  to  do  with  beliefs  and  practices  which  he  considered  inventions  of  the 
Roman  church — doctrines  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Mass,  the 
maintenance  of  Scripture  and  common  prayer  "in  a  strange  tongue,"  the 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  use  of  images  in  churches — all  of 
which  were  part  of  the  secular  history  of  the  church  and  could  therefore 
be  separated  for  practical  purposes  from  the  absolutes  of  faith  and  the 
story  of  God's  ways  to  man.  Jewel  was  here  deliberately  choosing  what  he 
considered  the  best  ground  for  debate. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  adiaphoristic  principle  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  in  Anglican  polemic,  and  became  at  the  same  time  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Anglican  historical  philosophy.  Henry  Cole,  with  whom  Jewel 

39.  John  Jewel,  Works,  ed.  John  Ayre  4  vols.  (London,  1945-50),  I,  20-21. 

40.  J.  E.  Booty,  John  Jewel  as  Apologist  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1963), 
pp.  130  ff.  41.  Works,  II,  53. 

42.  W.  M.  Southgate,  John  Jewel  and  the  Problem  of  Doctrinal  Authority  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1962),  pp.  175-76;  Booty,  chap.  5. 
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fought  the  initial  skirmish  in  this  long  controversy,  forced  the  issue  by 
asking  the  shrewd  question,  why  did  Jewel  not  address  himself  to  the  real 
points  at  issue  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  notably  justifi¬ 
cation,  rather  than  to  such  as  might  be  referred  to  a  general  council  for 
solution?  To  which  Jewel  replied,  revealingly  if  not  entirely  satisfactorily, 
that  he  had  better  patristic  grounds  for  these  more  debatable  matters  than 
for  those  more  vital  to  the  problem  of  salvation.43  Cole  continued  to  press 
him  regarding  his  use  of  early  church  history  as  evidence:  "I  reckon  an 
example  no  bond";  precedents  from  the  early  church  are  to  be  respected, 
true,  but  are  to  be  followed  only  "until  by  common  consent  other  order 
were  taken."44  To  which  Jewel  responded  by,  in  effect,  invoking  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  adiaphora,  though  he  apparently  identified  essentials  as  any  things 
clearly  commanded  in  Scriptures  rather  than  as  the  irreducible  articles 
of  faith.  "There  be  some  orders  in  the  primitive  church  commanded  by 
God;  and  some  other  were  devised  by  men,  for  the  better  training  of  the 
people.  Such  orders  as  were  commanded  by  God  may  not  be  changed  in 
any  case.  .  .  .  Of  the  other  side,  such  orders  as  have  been  devised  by  man 
may  be  broken,  upon  good  consideration."45  Into  this  latter  category 
fell  many  of  the  points  at  issue  between  him  and  the  recusants.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  always  easy  to  separate  even  such  externals  as  ceremonies 
from  their  theological  implications,  especially  when  they  had  to  do  with 
the  sacraments.  But  Jewel's  distinction  proved  to  be  a  useful  one  and 
was  to  become  even  more  useful  when  applied  later  to  the  controversy 
with  the  Puritans. 

At  the  moment  it  no  doubt  did  more  to  clarify  Jewel's  thinking  than 
to  persuade  the  other  side.  For,  in  their  way,  the  Romanists  found  the 
formula  equally  useful.  Since  the  definition  of  things  indifferent  was 
itself  open  to  discussion,  each  side  could  use  the  idea  freely  against  the 
other.46  Thomas  Dorman,  for  example,  pointed  out  that  it  was  futile  to 
argue  the  question  of  private  masses,  which  had  been  left  indifferent  in 

43.  Works,  I,  26.  44.  Ibid.,  I,  39.  43.  Ibid.,  I,  75. 

46.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  sides  were  not  so  far  apart  as  their  mutual  bitter¬ 
ness  would  indicate.  Both  accepted  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  fundamental.  Jewel, 
Works,  III,  229;  Tavard,  p.  234.  Both  accepted  the  ideal  of  a  universal  Catholicity. 
Jewel  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  branch  of  the 
true  Catholic  Church  and  vigorously  denied  Harding's  imputation  of  novelty.  An 
Apology  of  the  Church  of  England  (1564),  ed.  J.  E.  Booty  (Ithaca,  1963),  pp.  83-84, 
94-95 ;  Works,  III,  776  ff.  Both  were  willing  to  rest  their  case  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  history  of  the  postapostolic  church.  But  they  differed  fundamentally  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  tradition.  Though  both  maintained  the  co-inherence  of 
Scripture  and  church,  the  recusants  insisted  upon  an  unerring  authority  within  the 
church,  whereas  the  Anglicans  restricted  that  authority  to  the  primitive  church  and 
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Scripture,  as  if  the  example  of  the  primitive  church  constituted  a  negative 
authority  binding  on  all  subsequent  generations.  "So,  M.  Jewel,  I  trust  you 
see,  that  laws  may  be  in  the  church  altered  and  changed  as  time  and 
manners  of  men  require."47  John  Rastell  agreed  and  argued  that  even  the 
use  or  form  of  the  sacrament,  which  one  Anglican  spokesman  considered 
"most  necessary";  was  not  of  the  same  "authority  and  estimation"  as  the 
truth  of  doctrine  and,  as  a  thing  indifferent,  could  be  changed  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  church.48  But  who  was  to  make  the  adjustment  to  circum¬ 
stances  in  such  matters  indifferent?  To  Jewel's  most  redoubtable  op¬ 
ponent,  Thomas  Harding,  the  answer  was  simple  enough.  "Tradition 
[regarding  ceremonies]  may  not  be  changed  or  abolished  without  the 
consent  of  the  whole  church."  To  which  Jewel  replied  that  such  things 
should  be,  as  they  in  fact  had  been,  left  to  a  variety  of  duly  constituted 
local  authorities.  "For  ceremonies,  as  they  never  grew  together  at  one 
time  in  all  places,  so  can  they  not  lightly  be  abolished  together  at  one  , 
time  in  all  places."49 

Whether  the  authority  of  the  historical  church  was,  as  with  Jewel, 
subordinate  to  Scripture  or,  as  with  Harding,  the  custodian  of  a  tradition 
apart  from  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  could  not  be  rightly  under¬ 
stood,50  it  constituted  a  territory  that  not  only  invited  exploration  but 
demanded  it.  Both  sides  accordingly  committed  themselves  to  arguments 
based  on  history.  If  Jewel's  scholarship  was  in  this  respect  superior  to 
Harding's,  and  his  learning,  though  not  without  its  flaws,  overwhelming 
and  for  its  day  remarkably  sound,51  the  ground  he  claimed  proved  more 
difficult  to  define,  and  at  times  to  defend,  than  Harding's  more  traditional 
territory.  Harding  could  always  fall  back  on  the  historical  continuity  of 
a  self-validating  tradition.  Jewel  had  to  defend  his  interpretation  of  the 
primitive  church  on  strictly  scholarly  grounds  and  to  define  a  period  that 
kept  constantly  eluding  his  definitions. 

In  fact,  neither  side  could  escape  a  certain  ambivalence  in  their  use  of 


made  even  that  a  secondary,  interpretive  authority,  redeemed  from  the  frailty  of 
mere  human  opinion  by  the  ministrations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  special  way  to  the 
fathers.  Jewel,  Works,  III,  233  ff.;  Booty,  pp.  137  ff,  Tavard,  pp.  232-35. 

47.  A  Proufe  of  Certeyne  Articles  in  Religion  .  .  .  (1564),  STC  7062,  fol.  i07r*v.  Cf. 
John  Rastell,  A  Replie  against  an  answer  (falslie  intitled)  in  Defence  of  the  truth  .  .  . 
(1565),  STC  20728,  fol.  23r.  48.  Reply,  fol.  20r-23r;  Booty,  pp.  131-32. 

49.  Works,  III,  569-70. 

50.  The  positions  of  both  are  set  forth  in  Jewel,  Works,  III,  240,  431. 

51.  Booty,  chap.  5.  For  some  of  the  many  examples  of  his  critical  scholarship,  see 
Works,  I,  359;  III,  491,  825, 1003.  Harding  continued  to  cite  the  Donation  of  Constan¬ 
tine  as  an  authentic  document  in  support  of  papal  claims.  Ibid.,  Ill,  677  ff.,  838  ff. 
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historical  evidence.  The  papists  had  too  much  respect  for  antiquity  to 
rest  content  with  the  authority  of  the  church  as  revealed  in  the  continuity 
of  its  history.  John  Rastell  audaciously  turned  Jewel's  challenge  against 
him  by  demanding  that  he  prove  by  "Scriptures,  Doctors  or  Councils"  that 
"for  the  space  of  six  hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension"  any  one 
doctrine  of  the  Protestants  was  held  to  be  true.52  And  he  was  willing,  if 
less  so  than  Harding,  to  meet  Jewel  on  his  own  grounds.  Yet  he  had  no 
real  faith  in  the  special  authority  ascribed  by  Jewel  to  those  particular 
centuries.  Moreover,  he  recognized  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  party 
the  ultimate  futility  of  such  arguments  considered  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view.  "How,"  he  asked,  "can  we  go  in  any  matter  of  faith,  from 
the  judgment  of  this  present  age,  and  refuse  every  thing  .  .  .  except  it  be 
out  of  the  first  six  hundred  years  after  Christ?"55  "Was  the  Holy  Ghost 
promised  to  tarry  with  us,  till  VI. C  years  were  come  and  gone?"54  Even 
without  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  mere  fact  of  continuity,  the  fact  that  so  many 
men  had  held  to  the  teachings  of  the  church  over  so  many  centuries  should, 
he  believed,  be  proof  enough.55  Custom — in  at  least  matters  external  it 
had  been  an  evolving  custom56 — must  prevail,  so  "wherefore  do  we  all  this 
while  contend  with  the  Protestants,  upon  niceties  written  and  unwritten, 
upon  tradition  and  uses  of  the  Catholic  church?"57 

Though  their  concept  of  an  authoritative  tradition  permitted  them  to 
treat  the  postapostolic  age  as  a  single  unit  and  one  in  which  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  development  had  taken  place  in  the  progressive  classification  of 
doctrine  and  in  the  evolution  of  ceremony  and  discipline,  moderate  re¬ 
cusants  like  Rastell  and  Harding  were  not  prepared  to  make  as  vigorously 
historical  an  approach  to  the  problem  of  authority  as  did  Jewel.  Much  of 
their  polemic  was  directed,  in  fact,  against  Jewel's  historical  critique  of 
documents  adduced  in  support  of  the  Catholic  cause.5®  Though  accepting 
the  humanist  principles  of  source  criticism,  more  so  indeed  than  the 
earlier  generations  of  Catholic  apologists,  they  tended  to  fall  back  as  a  last 
resort  to  an  essentially  nonhistorical  position.  When,  for  example.  Jewel 
rejected  as  spurious  the  De  Ecclesia  Hierarchia  of  Dionysius  Areopagita, 
and  in  part  on  the  scholarly  opinion  of  Erasmus  and  Colet,  Rastell  rejected 
their  opinion  in  favor  of  the  sheer  volume  of  traditional  opinion — "for  one 

52.  A  Confutation  of  a  sermon,  pronounced  by  M.  Iuell  .  .  .  MDLX  (1564),  STC 
20726,  fol.  169  ft. 

53.  The  Third  Booke  Declaring  .  .  .  that  it  is  time  to  Beware  of  M.  lewell  (1566), 

STC  20729,  fol.  14V;  cf.  2r.  54.  Ibid.,  fol.  i9r.  55.  Reply,  fol.  i8iv. 

56.  Third  Booke,  fols.  2,V-J.  57.  Confutation,  fol.  iov. 

58.  This  is  especially  true  of  Rastell's  Third  Booke,  first  95  pages. 
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Erasmus  and  John  Colet,  there  have  been  in  the  last  thousand  years,  a 
thousand  learned  men,  which  have  taken  S.  Denis  the  Areopagite  for  the 
author  of  the  aforesaid  book” — and  declared  that  in  any  case  the  real 
question  was  not  the  authorship  of  the  book  but  its  contents,  which  he 
held  to  be  true  regardless  of  its  historicity.59 

Occasionally  Jewel  lost  his  historical  bearings  in  the  turbulence  of  con¬ 
troversy.  His  historical  problem  was,  if  anything,  more  complex  than 
that  of  his  opponents.  His  choice  of  the  six  whole  centuries  of  the  primitive 
church,  though  more  restricted  than  the  broad  sweep  of  postapostolic 
history  to  which  the  Catholics  appealed,  left  him  still  with  plenty  of  room 
for  historical  interpretation.  And  the  succeeding  nine  centuries  he  could, 
and  did,  subject  to  a  searching  analysis  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  processes  of  decadence  in  the  Roman  church.  The  very 
fact  that  he  considered  the  fathers  as  strictly  human  authorities,  secondary 
to  Scripture,60  permitted  him  to  treat  them  as  sources  for  the  history  of 
biblical  interpretation  and  as  evidence  for  the  actual  practice  of  the  early 
church.61  Yet,  in  the  face  of  his  opponents'  insistence  on  continuity,  and 
especially  their  charge  that  the  English  church  was  "but  new  and  yester¬ 
day's  work/'62  he  tended  to  retreat  deeper  into  the  historically  ambiguous 
myth  of  the  primitive  church.63  Once  again  the  voice  of  Tertullian  is  heard 
in  the  land:  whatever  is  first  is  true  and  whatever  is  later  is  corrupt.64 

To  the  extent  that  Jewel  really  accepted  this  dictum,  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  view  the  history  of  the  church  as  one  of  continuous  degeneration.  This 
he  considered  true  of  the  last  thousand  years  of  Roman  domination.  In 
fact  he  subscribed  willingly  enough  to  the  theory  of  decadence  maintained 
by  Tyndale  and  Cranmer.  Like  them,  he  deplored  the  materialization 
and  vulgarization  of  popular  religion.65  Like  them,  too,  he  blamed  the 
papacy  for  subverting  the  authority  of  temporal  rulers.66  He  agreed  with 
Cranmer  that  the  schoolmen  had  meekly  accepted  a  doctrine  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  unsupported  by  ancient  authority,  knowing  all  the  while  that  it 
was  spurious.67  He  was  not  even  prepared,  as  most  reformers  were,  to 
accept  the  late  medieval  ''heretics/'  Wyclif  and  Huss,  as  precursors  of  a 
truly  reformed  church.68  Above  all,  he  followed  Cranmer  in  finding  the 
cause  of  decline  not  merely  in  the  subversive  policies  of  Rome,  but  basi¬ 
cally  in  sheer  ignorance,  the  blunders  of  an  unlearned  clergy  and  of  those 

59.  Ibid.,  fols.  56-58.  60.  Works,  III,  225,  901;  IV,  1173. 

61.  Southgate,  chap.  11.  62.  Apology  (Booty,  ed.)  p.  83.  63.  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

64.  Ibid.,  p.  121.  65.  Works,  III,  235. 

66.  Apology  (Booty,  ed.),  pp.  58  it.,  123.  67.  Works,  I,  13. 

68.  Ibid.,  pp.  161-63. 
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secular  powers  which  failed  to  encourage  learning.69  But  he  could  not 
apply  the  same  theory  to  the  first  golden  centuries.  And  in  any  case  he 
insisted  on  continuity  of  a  sort  in  the  later  period/  though  as  a  "succession 
of  doctrine"  rather  than  a  temporal  "succession  of  place,"  or  the  apostolic 
succession,  "that  bishoply  pedigree"  which  Harding  taunted  him  for 
lacking.70 

Continuity  did  not,  however,  necessarily  mean  development,  or  even 
intelligible  change.  Here  again  the  recusants  put  Jewel  in  a  position  no 
doubt  less  embarrassing  to  him  than  it  would  be  to  a  more  modern  mind, 
but  one  which  left  him  at  a  logical  disadvantage.  Jewel's  insistence  on  the 
precept  and  example  of  the  primitive  church — and  the  more  primitive 
the  better — induced  them  to  call  upon  the  developmental  implications  in¬ 
herent  in  their  own  concept  of  tradition,  as  expressed  in  the  venerable  and 
still  popular  analogy  of  a  body  that  lives  and  grows.  It  was  a  figure  not 
especially  suited  to  expressing  the  Christian  theology  of  history:  decline 
and  death  logically  followed  growth  and  maturity  in  a  life  cycle  that  re¬ 
flected  nature  rather  than  prophecy.  And  more  stiff-necked  recusants 
like  Stapleton  still  insisted  on  interpreting  the  tradition  of  the  church  in 
terms  of  continuity  without  change,  its  authority  handed  down  intact 
through  hierarchical  channels  from  century  to  century,71  as  it  had  been 
in  England  since  Augustine,  "our  apostle,"  brought  the  forms  and 
doctrines  of  Roman  Christianity  to  the  island.72  Most  English  recusants 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  considerably  more  flexible  in  their  notion 
of  continuity :  it  was  more  than  a  mere  debater's  point  to  turn  the  organic 
analogy  against  Jewel  and  argue  that  the  latter's  precious  primitive  church 
could  only  be  compared  to_infancy  whereas  the  existing  church,  having 
developed  through  the  ages,  must  represent  the  mature  man. 

Cole  had  used  this  analogy  early  in  the  controversy :  "For  the  Church 
of  Christ  hath  his  childhood,  his  manhood,  and  his  hoar  hairs,"  then 
adding  what  was  the  real  reason  for  making  the  point  in  the  first  place, 
"and  as  that  that  is  meet  for  a  man  is  one  age,  is  unmeet  in  another,  so  were 
many  things  meet,  requisite  and  necessary  to  the  primitive  church,  which 
in  our  days  were  like  to  do  more  harm  than  good."73  This  statement, 
redolent  as  it  was  with  intimations  of  relativity,  appears  to  have  become  in 

69.  Ibid.,  Ill,  ion.  70.  Ibid.,  p.  321.  See  discussion  in  Southgate,  pp.  195  ff. 

71.  Tavard,  pp.  230  ff. 

72.  A  returne  of  vntruthes  vpon  M.  Jewelles  replie  (1566),  STC  23234,  fol.  19V; 
A  Fortresse  of  the  Faith  (1565),  STC  23232,  fols.  52  ft.,  102;  The  History  of  the 
Church  of  Englande  Compiled  by  Venerable  Bede,  Englishman  (1565),  STC  1778,  ep. 
dedic.,  and  introd.  73.  Works,  I,  39. 
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itself  a  minor  but  revealing  focus  of  debate  during  the  battle  of  books 
that  followed,  a  debate  which  foreshadowed  significantly  enough,  the 
vastly  greater  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.74  While  denying  that 
the  Catholics  held  the  early  church  to  be  in  reality  an  infant,  Rastell 
nevertheless  ended  up  by  saying  much  the  same  thing :  "to  require  that  all 
things  should  be  now  in  these  days  observed  as  they  were  then  used,  it 
were  no  more  nor  better,  than  to  bring  a  tall  man  to  his  swaddling  clothes 
again."75  Harding  echoed  the  same  idea,  but  stressed  more  the  elements 
of  continuity  in  the  organic  life  of  the  church  than  the  necessity  for 
change:  "The  church  that  now  is  and  the  church  that  was  in  old  time  is 
one  church;  as  a  man  in  his  old  age  is  the  same  man  he  was  in  his  youth." 
To  this  he  added  "from  which  church  no  faults  or  imperfections  can  excuse 
you  for  your  departing."  As  so  frequently,  the  organic  analogy  served  well 
the  ends  of  the  conservative.  But  it  also  served,  as  it  did  in  early  Tudor 
social  criticisms,  to  carry  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  process  and  develop¬ 
ment — an  old  vehicle  still  adaptable  to  new  uses. 

Naturally,  Jewel  was  furious.  It  is  blasphemy,  he  declared,  to  "compare 
the  church  of  Rome  that  now  is  to  a  perfect  man  .  .  .  and  the  primitive 
church  of  the  apostles  and  holy  martyrs  unto  an  infant."76  Dorman,  with 
a  nice  sense  of  history,  chided  him  for  turning  the  idea  around  by  saying 
that  this  made  Christ  himself  and  the  apostles  infants.  To  do  so,  he  said, 
would  be  like  saying  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the 
great  clerk,  Alcuin,  was  an  infant.  Jewel,  barricaded  within  the  confines 
of  the  primitive  church,  stuck  to  his  guns,  maintaining  that,  to  the  godly, 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  were  "more  worth  than  the  whole 
thousand  years  that  followed  afterward."77 

If  Jewel's  "first  600  years"  were  not  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  him, 
they  should  have  been.  Certainly  they  gave  the  more  historically  minded 
of  his  opponents  a  valid  enough  ground  for  criticism.  Whether  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  measure  of  his  own  historical  thoughts  is  another  matter.  He  was 
too  objective  a  historian  to  elevate  what  had  initially  been  a  polemical 
convenience  to  the  level  of  a  philosophy  of  history.  As  Rastell  complained, 
he  was  quite  capable  of  going  beyond  the  year  600  whenever  it  suited  his 
purposes,  though  Rastell  also  charged  him  with  ignoring  contrary  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  earlier  date.78  His  commitment  to  the  first  six  hundred  years 

74.  See  below,  chap.  11.  75.  Reply,  fol.  24.  76.  Works,  III,  191-92. 

77.  Proufe,  fol.  108.  Jewel,  Works,  IV,  192. 

78.  Third  Booke,  first  95  fols.,  especially  jgv.  See  also  Stapleton's  translation  of 
Bede  which  provided  more  substantial  evidence  against  Jewel's  restrictive  periodi¬ 
zation. 
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unquestionably  restricted  his  freedom  to  develop  as  unified  and  at  least 
potentially  developmental  an  interpretation  of  the  entire  Christian  era  as 
that  of  the  Romanists,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  ranging  over  that 
whole  era,  and  usually  in  more  substantive  terms  of  development  than 
his  opponents.  The  era  of  the  early  church  itself  had  been  far  from  static.79 
Nor,  as  St.  Cyprian  had  pointed  out,  had  it  been  free  from  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  evil  men.  And,  even  at  its  best,  Jewel  knew  it  must  be  considered 
a  source  of  inspiration  rather  than  a  pattern  for  the  present,  a  model  to 
which  the  English  church  could  expect  to  come  only  "as  near  as  possible."80 

One  thing  Jewel  was  better  able  to  do  than  his  opponents,  and  that  was 
to  catch  the  historical  significance  of  cultural  diversity  and  accordingly 
to  achieve  a  deeper  sense  of  the  relativity  of  customs,  even  beliefs,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  took  their  beginnings.  In  answer  to  the 
charge  of  division  and  disunity  among  the  Protestants,  for  example,  he 
was  able  simply  to  point  out  that  there  had  always  been  variety  among 
Christians.  The  Roman  church  itself  had  had  its  share  of  diversity,  what 
with  its  competing  groups,  its  monks  and  friars,  its  Thomists  and  Scotists. 
Such  diversity,  moreover,  was  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  legitimate, 
provided  it  did  not  affect  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith,81  though  the 
factions  among  the  medieval  schoolmen  had,  he  felt,  seriously  weakened 
their  teaching.82  His  position  in  the  controversy  required  Jewel  to  take  a 
more  flexible  attitude  toward  custom  than  the  Romanists.  The  more  mod¬ 
erate  among  the  latter  considered  custom  changeable,  it  is  true,  but  only 
within  the  church  itself.  As  the  spokesman  for  a  national  church,  au¬ 
tonomous  in  all  human  affairs  yet  still  part  of  the  corpus  mysticum  of 
the  church  universal  and  subject  to  the  higher  jurisdiction  of  Providence, 
Jewel  had  to  view  custom  as  the  natural  expression  of  a  cultural  diversity, 
historical  in  origin.  Conservative  as  he  was  and  committed  to  his  model 
of  the  primitive  church,  he  could  not  accept  custom  per  se  as  sacred.  To 
hold  to  the  customs  originating  in  Rome  merely  because  they  did  so 
would,  he  pointed  out,  be  as  if  those  who  could  not  speak  good  Latin 
should  refuse  to  replace  the  corrupt  "law-Latin"  customary  in  the  courts 
with  "the  old  fineness  and  eloquence  that  Cicero  and  Caesar  used  in 
their  days."83 

Jewel  had  one  interpretive  weapon  which  he  used  with  special  skill 
and  effect,  one  which  links  him  with  both  the  prehumanist,  Pecock  and 

79.  Works,  I,  382-83,  436-37.  80.  Apology  (Booty,  ed.),  p.  121. 

81.  Ibid.,  44-45;  Booty,  pp.  42  ft.  82.  Works,  I,  381.  83.  Ibid.,  p.  861. 
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the  mature  humanist.  Hooker.  His  relatively  rigorous  application  of  the 
adiaphoristic  principle  presupposed  a  confidence  in  the  power  of  human 
reason  to  interpret  historical  experience  and  put  it  to  use  in  ecclesiastical 
apologetics.  That  confidence  remained  largely  implicit  in  his  writings,  it 
is  true.  No  more  than  any  other  churchman  in  his  day  was  he  willing  to 
trust  reason,  unaided  by  revelation,  in  matters  of  faith.84  On  the  other 
hand,  the  category  of  adiaphora,  things  of  human  origin  and  historically 
conditioned,  constituted  for  him,  the  legitimate  province  of  "natural 
reason."®5  Likely  enough  to  lead  to  heresy  in  matters  essential  to  salva¬ 
tion,  reason  could  be  trusted  with  relative  impunity  in  the  broad  area  of 
things  indifferent.  Jewel  was,  of  course,  no  rationalist  of  the  Cartesian 
type.  His  "natural  reason"  enjoyed  only  a  limited  jurisdiction;  but  within 
that  province  it  was  virtually  autonomous.  Its  success,  however,  depended 
upon  the  quality  of  learning  at  its  disposal.  Jewel  shared  the  humanist 
faith  in  the  educability  of  man  and  in  his  ability  to  transform  knowledge 
into  a  working,  practical  wisdom.86 

The  results  of  Jewel's  willingness  to  restrict  his  case  in  large  part  to 
things  pertaining  to  the  visible  church,  and  to  apply  a  strictly  human  learn¬ 
ing  to  a  rational  discussion  of  them,  became  evident,  at  times  brilliantly, 
in  his  use  of  humanist  methods  of  critical  historical  scholarship.  In  this 
respect,  he  was  followed,  up  to  a  point,  by  his  opponents.  If  it  had  done 
nothing  else,  the  climactic  controversy  of  the  'sixties  had  made  humanism 
and  its  techniques  the  generally  accepted  methodology  for  extrascriptural 
debate.  But  Jewel  was  in  a  better  position  than  the  recusants  to  bring  the 
entire  range  of  custom  and  church  polity  into  the  forum  of  historical  dis¬ 
cussion.  Against  the  divine  origin  of  the  papal  power  claimed  by  the 
Romanists,  he  was  able,  for  example,  to  appeal  to  strictly  historical  fac¬ 
tors,  including  those  of  historical  geography.  Not  only  had  the  bishop  of 
Rome  earned  his  status  as  primus  inter  pares  for  historical  reasons — "the 
antiquity  of  the  church,  .  .  .  the  honor  and  memory  of  St.  Peter,  .  .  .  the 
constancy  of  the  holy  martyrs  that  there  had  suffered,  and  .  .  .  the  purity 
of  religion  which  was  preserved  there  a  long  time  without  spot" — but 
also,  and  most  of  all,  because  of  the  proximity  of  that  see  to  the  imperial 
seat.87  In  addition,  it  enjoyed  "commodity  of  access"  from  East  and  West, 
Africa  and  Egypt.88 

84.  Ibid.,  Ill,  260.  Southgate,  chap.  9.  85.  Ibid.,  Ill,  122-23. 

86.  See  Southgate,  p.  143,  for  example  of  Jewel's  insistence  upon  good  learning  as 
a  prerequisite  to  good  religion;  see  especially  Works,  II,  980-82. 

87.  Works,  I,  370.  88.  Ibid.,  I,  420. 
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If  the  value  of  patristic  authority  increased  for  Jewel  as  time  was  rolled 
backward,  the  history  of  the  church  as  an  institution  told  the  story  of 
natural  causes  and  processes  understandable  in  rational  terms — processes 
of  decadence,  for  the  most  part,  but  processes  nonetheless.  Yet  his  ability 
as  a  critical  historian  shows  up  at  its  subtlest  in  his  handling  of  his  patristic 
sources.  Insofar  as  the  fathers  provided  evidence  concerning  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  observances  of  the  early  church,  there  was  no  problem:  they 
then  constituted  clearly  historical  sources.  To  the  extent,  however,  that 
they  served  their  primary  purpose  as  interpreters  of  the  truths  contained 
in  Scripture,  their  position  as  historical  sources  became  less  clear:  their 
matter  remained  basically  theological  and  their  authority  depended  upon 
the  degree  to  which  they  shared  in  the  divine  inspiration.  But  to  Jewel 
they  remained  men,  only  partially  protected  from  the  fallibility  of  their 
fellow  men  by  the  guidance,  the  apparently  diminishing  guidance,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  their  lives  and  thought  constantly  conditioned  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  often  disagreed  among  themselves,89  and  they  were 
quite  capable  of  altering  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  practices.90  More¬ 
over,  allowance  had  always  to  be  made  for  their  tendency  to  use  highly 
figurative  language  in  the  heat  of  controversy  and  to  "enlarge  their  talk 
above  the  common  cause  of  truth."91  In  the  best  tradition  of  humanist 
scholarship,  he  took  into  account  the  historical  situation  in  which  the 
fathers  lived  and  which  conditioned  their  thought.  Due  attention  must  be 
given  to  "the  occasion  of  the  writing":  to  "resolve"  the  words  of  the 
fathers  "into  their  causes  ...  is  an  infallible  way  of  understanding."92 

Jewel  demonstrated  to  a  high  degree  that  sense  of  anachronism  which 
we  have  come  to  associate  with  the  humanist  mind.  He  could  not,  for 
example,  let  Harding  away  with  his  citation  of  a  document  purporting  to 
be  contemporary  with  the  life  of  St.  Basil  but  which  referred  to  events 
that  took  place  centuries  after  Basil's  death:  "Therefore  that  story,  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  of  one  that  was  to  come  so  many  hundred  years  after  him, 
must  needs  be  a  prophecy,  and  not  a  story."93  Again,  epistles  decretal, 
cited  by  Harding,  abound  with  anachronisms  which  destroy  their  au¬ 
thenticity: 

Antherius  maketh  mention  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Ephesus:  yet  was  neither  Eusebius  nor  Felix 
neither  bishop  nor  born  all  the  time  that  Antherius  lived. 

89.  Southgate,  p.  189;  Works,  I,  382^-83.  90.  Works,  III,  436-37. 

91.  Ibid.,  II,  608;  cf.  I,  487-88.  92.  Ibid.,  I,  391,  285;  Southgate,  pp.  175  ff. 

93.  Works,  I,  189. 
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Marcellinus  saith:  "The  emperor  might  not  attempt  to  presume 
any  thing  against  the  gospel":  yet  was  there  no  emperor  alive  that 
understood  Christ  or  knew  the  gospel.94 

And  so  forth.  Naturally  enough.  Jewel  seized  eagerly  upon  Harding's 
citation  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  in  some  detail  the  scholarship  on  the  subject,  from  the  early 
doubts  of  Otto  of  Freising  to  the  fully  documented  work  of  Cusanus  and 
Valla — omitting,  not  surprisingly,  that  of  his  sadly  misconstrued  country¬ 
man,  Pecock.95  In  short.  Jewel  represents  the  classic  example  of  humanist 
historical  scholarship  applied — and  to  a  degree  subverted — in  the  service 
of  confessional  controversy. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  Jewel's  source  criticism  would  be  in  a  measure  to 
short-change  his  efforts  to  understand  the  cultural  past.  Like  the  pre¬ 
humanist  Pecock,  he  had  a  natural  bent  for  historical  speculation,  but  in 
his  case  it  also  drew  both  matter  and  inspiration  from  humanist  anthro¬ 
pology.  He  was  apparently  fascinated  by  parallels  between  Christian  and 
pagan  customs.  He  used  them,  of  course,  to  discredit  the  innovation  made 
by  the  church  of  Rome  or  at  least  to  remove  the  charismatic  character 
from  them;  but  they  interested  him  in  themselves.  He  drew  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  his  own  vast  knowledge  of  pagan  as  well  as  Christian  antiquity 
and  also  from  the  work  of  his  predecessors  among  Renaissance  humanists. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  those  pioneers  in  anthropological  schol¬ 
arship,  Polydore  Vergil  and  Vives;  and  he  agreed  with  the  latter  that 
there  was  "no  great  different  between  certain  Christians  worshipping  their 
images,  and  the  old  heathens  adoring  their  idols."96  He,  himself,  noticed 
that  such  idolatrous  "shows"  as  the  bishop  of  Rome's  custom  of  carrying 
the  sacramental  bread  about  with  him  "upon  an  ambling  palfrey"  not 
only  made  the  sacraments  into  a  "stage  play"  but  was  only  too  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  ancient  pagan  rites  wherein  "the  Persians'  fire  and  the  relics 
of  the  goddess  Isis  were  solemnly  carried  about  in  procession."97  Even 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  had  its  parallel  in  pre-Christian  pagan  beliefs.98 

The  myth  of  the  primitive  church  undoubtedly  gave  stimulus  and  form 
to  the  historical  vision  of  both  Cranmer  and  Jewel.  Yet  it  also  distorted  it. 

94.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  324.  95.  Ibid.,  Ill,  677  ff.,  838  ff.,  1003. 

96.  Ibid.,  Ill,  553;  also  949-50.  The  saints.  Jewel  maintained,  had  become  for  the 
Roman  Church  a  veritable  pantheon  of  gods.  Ibid.,  p.  576.  97.  Ibid.,  Ill,  550. 

98.  Ibid.,  560.  Jewel  found  it  necessary  to  justify  the  early  church  in  its  use  of 
candles  (which  like  Beatus  Rhenanus  he  traced  to  pagan  sources)  by  pointing  out 
that  lights  were  used  only  for  the  very  practical  purpose  of  getting  relief  from  the 
dark,  not  for  religious  reasons.  Ibid.,  Ill,  178. 
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It  led  them  both  to  apply  a  relatively  sophisticated  scholarship,  already 
oriented  toward  history,  to  the  problem  of  authority  within  the  visible 
church.  It  permitted  them — Jewel  more  than  Cranmer — to  use  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  intellectual  and  institutional  history  of  Christian  antiquity 
more  effectively  than  ever  before  in  England.  But  it  also  lured  them  into 
a  primitivism,  a  reverse  historical  perspective  which  idealized  Cranmer's 
“golden  time"  of  the  earliest  church  and  even  Jewel's  generously  extended 
six  centuries,  leaving  them  with  little  to  say  about  historical  process  more 
than  the  story,  familiar  but  nonetheless  well  told,  of  creeping  decadence, 
a  process  supposedly  only  in  their  own  day  beginning  to  be  changed. 
Again  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  Renaissance  mind  was  better  at  iden¬ 
tifying  periods  than  analyzing  processes. 

Neither  Cranmer  nor  Jewel,  however,  had  any  more  hope  of  actually 
recapturing  the  spirit,  let  alone  the  practice,  of  the  primitive  church  than 
the  more  sophisticated  of  the  classical  scholars  among  their  colleagues  had 
of  a  rebirth  of  classical  antiquity.  Cranmer,  it  is  true,  hoped  to  restore 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  actual  form  of  the  sacraments  used  in  the  early 
church;  and  he  saw  in  the  church  of  the  fathers  a  general  pattern  for  a 
reformed  Christianity."  But  he  had  come  to  recognize  that  circum¬ 
stances  constantly  changed  and  that  all  but  the  essentials  of  the  faith 
must  be  expected  to  change  accordingly.100  Similarly,  Jewel  escaped  any 
slavish  adherence  to  his  model  of  the  primitive  church.  The  Anglican 
church  had  come,  he  hoped,  “as  near  as  possible  to  the  church  of  the 
apostles  and  of  the  old  catholic  bishops  and  fathers."  His  opponents  pre¬ 
ferred  to  ignore  the  qualifications:  Rastell  told  him  he  could  as  easily  join 
his  church  to  the  primitive  as  “build  up  again  all  the  abbeys  in  England."101 
But  the  “as  possible"  tells  the  story.  At  any  rate,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Jewel's  appeal  to  the  objective  precedent  of  the  primitive 
church  had  more  to  do  with  his  desire  to  show  up  the  subsequent  devia¬ 
tions  of  Roman  Catholicism  than  with  any  real  hope  that  a  reformed 
church  might  use  it  as  a  practicable  blueprint.  What  kept  him  from  grossly 
unhistorical  solecism  was  his  profound  awareness  of  the  relativity  of 
things  indifferent.  In  this  way,  the  adiaphoristic  principle  helped,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  to  preserve  some  degree  of  historical  perspective 
in  the  controversies  of  the  mid-century.101 

99.  Yost  believes  he  meant  all  this.  Dis.  pp.  444  ff. 

10 0.  Works,  pp.  55,  516;  Bromiley,  pp.  20-21.  101.  Third  Booke,  fol.  38v~39. 

102.  Booty,  chap.  6. 
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Whitgift  and  the  Puritans 

By  the  1570s,  the  problem  before  the  defenders  of  the  Settlement  was 
changing  drastically.  The  traumatic  events  of  the  decade — the  excommuni¬ 
cation  of  the  queen,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  in  Paris,  the 
now  open  hostility  of  Spain — were  demonstrating  that  the  forces  of 
Catholic  reaction  had  become  less  of  a  direct  threat  to  the  Anglican 
church  than  an  international  problem  and  a  menace  to  the  English  mon¬ 
archy  itself.  To  argue  the  case  of  Rome  openly  was  now  to  be  an  enemy 
of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church,  and  much  more  risky.  At  the  same 
time,  church  and  state  were  becoming  united  more  closely  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Obedience  to  the  monarchy  was  becoming  a  duty  in  a  more  broadly 
national  sense  than  it  had  been  even  under  Henry  VIII,  and  a  sermon  en¬ 
joining  it  was  ordered  preached  from  every  pulpit  in  the  realm. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  already  stirring  discontent  of  Puritan  elements 
within  the  church,  and  the  more  radically  Puritan  protest  rising  from  out¬ 
side  it,  were  coming  to  be  recognized  by  the  Anglican  hierarchy  as  the 
more  serious  threat.  Its  danger  lay  not  so  much  in  its  theology  as  in  its 
ecclesiastical  polity.  Anglican  theology  was  still  far  from  being  clearly 
defined;  and,  in  the  interests  of  a  policy  that  would  comprehend  as  many 
elements  in  English  society  as  possible,  there  were  good  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be — which  did  not,  of  course,  prevent  and  perhaps  even  en¬ 
couraged,  endless  argument  over  abstruse  theological  points.  While  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  Calvinist  element  in  Anglican  theology  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  distinguishing  Puritan  and  Anglican,  making  this 
distinction  remains  a  problem  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  matters  of  church 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  Puritanism  was  rapidly  becoming  identi¬ 
fiable  by  an  attitude  toward  the  relation  of  church  to  state  which  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Anglican  establishment.103  This  posed 
a  threat  to  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the  national  church  rested. 
To  it  Anglican  apologists  had  now  to  turn  their  attention  as  a  matter  of 
top  priority.  By  the  same  token,  the  ensuing  controversy,  typified  in  the 
confrontation  between  John  Whitgift  and  Thomas  Cartwright,  revolved 
to  a  very  large  extent  about  the  visible  church;  and,  for  those  who  had 
ears  to  hear,  it  reverberated  with  historical  overtones. 

103.  There  is  a  vast  literature  on  Puritanism,  but  most  of  it  touches  the  problems 
of  secular  historical  thought  raised  in  this  study  only  incidentally.  A  useful  discus¬ 
sion  of  it  is  contained  in  David  Little,  Religion,  Order,  and  Law,  App.  D. 
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That  controversy,  touched  off  in  1572  by  the  Admonition  to  Parliament, 
the  first  open  attack  by  the  Presbyterian  faction  on  the  Elizabethan  Settle¬ 
ment,  lasted — raged  would  be  more  accurate — for  the  remainder  of  the 
century.  It  involved  an  unprecedented  number  of  participants  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  record  number  of  books.  The  initial  exchange  between  Cart¬ 
wright,  the  Puritan  champion,  and  Whitgift,  the  official  and  stubborn 
defender  of  the  establishment,  became,  in  its  way,  a  classic.  Between 
the  two,  they  explored  every  inch  of  the  problem  of  authority  as  it  applied 
to  the  historical  church,  and  left  little  but  reiteration  for  their  successors. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  chosen  to  consider  them  sufficiently  paradig¬ 
matic  to  demonstrate  the  divergent  historical  perceptions  of  Anglican 
and  Puritan  scholarship. 

The  probleip  of  authority  had  now  come  to  involve  not  only  the  funda¬ 
mental  biblical  and  patristic  authorities,  but  the  more  immediate  authority 
of  the  secular  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Puritans  of  Presby¬ 
terian  leaning — those  for  whom  Cartwright  spoke — wanted  a  totally  new 
order  in  society,  the  church  composed  of  the  elect,  united  voluntarily, 
and  free  from  the  coercive  authority  of  the  secular  government.  To  an 
Anglican  like  Whitgift,  convinced  of  the  essential  identity  of  church  and 
state,104  and  therefore  willing  to  accept  the  authority  of  secular  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  use  of  its  coercive  authority  in  the  interest  of  uniformity, 
such  aims  were  intolerable. 

Here,  then,  was  a  fundamental  difference  in  point  of  view,  even  in 
basic  assumptions,  and,  since  controversialists  of  all  sorts  in  that  age 
went  almost  automatically  to  the  past  for  authority,  it  became  a  difference 
also  in  historical  consciousness.  The  Anglicans  were  coming  more  and 
more  to  seek  the  validity  of  their  ecclesiastical  order  not  merely  in  the 
history  of  Christian  antiquity  but  in  the  presumed  continuity — the  myth, 
if  you  will — of  their  church's  history.  The  Puritans,  on  their  part,  sought 
in  the  Bible  itself  the  inspiration,  even  up  to  a  point  the  blueprint,  for  a 
new  dispensation,  a  New  Jerusalem.  The  Puritan  saint  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
becoming  the  prototype  of  the  modern  revolutionary,105  and  his  millennial 
expectations  on  the  verge  of  becoming  projected  in  historical  time.106 
Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  history  held  little  meaning  for  the  embattled 
Puritan  other  than  as  the  enactment  of  biblical  example  and  the  fulfillment 


104.  Works,  I,  21. 

105.  Michael  Walzer,  The  Revolution  of  the  Saints:  A  Study  in  the  Origins  of 
Radical  Politics  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1965),  develops  this  thesis. 

106.  E.  L.  Tuveson,  Millennium  and  Utopia. 
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of  prophecy.  Tradition  was  simply  propaganda,  a  fact  to  be  circumvented. 
By  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Anglican-Puritan  controversy  had  become 
profoundly  marked  (though  as  yet  more  by  implications  than  clearly  ar¬ 
ticulated  expression)  by  two  opposed  approaches  to  the  past,  the  one  his¬ 
torical  in  its  awareness  of  the  development  possible  in  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  the  other  ahistorical,  even  antihistorical,  in  its  biblicism,  its  scorn 
of  tradition,  and  in  its  preoccupation  with  a  new  order  to  be  labored  for 
now. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  one  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  his  debate 
with  Cartwright,  Whitgift  actually  made  less  use  of  substantive  history 
than  had  Jewel  in  his  conflict  with  the  Romanists.  Jewel  had  forced  the 
recusants  to  defend  the  authority  inherent  in  tradition  by  examining  the 
meaning  of  custom  and  the  facts  of  church  history;  and  the  recusants  had 
forced  Jewel  to  take  a  broader  historical  view  of  Christian  antiquity  than 
his  initial  appeal  to  it  would  have  promised.  In  either  case  the  historical 
record  had  become,  in  itself,  a  source  of  corroborative  authority  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  church  as  an  institution.  With  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  menace,  however,  and  the  rise  of  the  Puritan,  the  record  of  post- 
apostolic  experience  played  a  lesser  part  in  the  ensuing  domestic  contro¬ 
versies.  The  Puritans  forced  their  opponents  to  meet  them  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  on  their  chosen  grounds  of  scriptural  authority  which  they 
could  defend  with  little  reference  to  postapostolic  history.  On  their  part, 
the  defenders  of  the  establishment  found  that  they  could  defend  their 
position  as  effectively  by  an  attack  on  the  biblicism  of  the  Puritans  as  by 
specific  reference  to  later  church  history,  though  they  continued  to  take 
this  stand  on  the  historically  significant  ground  that  the  church  had  to 
adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances.  Whitgift  may  not  have  been 
quite  the  historical  scholar  that  Jewel  was,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  confident  of  the  church's  historical  position.  One  thing  the  earlier 
controversy  had  done  was  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  an  appeal  too 
strictly  limited  to  the  centuries  of  Christian  antiquity.  The  terms  of  the 
current  controversy  with  the  Puritans  relieved  him  and  his  colleagues  still 
further  from  that  limitation  and  made  it  easier  for  their  successors.  Hooker 
in  particular,  to  make  a  more  consistently  developmental  and  relativistic 
approach  to  the  experience  of  their  church. 

Although  the  historical  implications  of  the  confrontation  between 
Whitgift  and  Cartwright  reached  far  beyond  the  debate  itself,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  issue  involved  an  apparently  simple  and  irreconcilable  opposition  be¬ 
tween  an  ahistorical  biblicism  and  the  concept  of  a  historical  church. 
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Toward  the  former,  the  left  wing  of  the  English  Protestants  had  been 
moving  for  some  time.  In  1545,  in  opposition  to  what  these  proto-Puritans 
had  felt  were  the  intolerable  vestiges  of  Romanism  in  the  church  services, 
William  Turner  had  issued  an  uncompromising  statement  of  biblical  au¬ 
thority  that  remained  typical  of  Puritan  polemic  to  the  end  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  The  law  of  the  Gospel,  he  wrote,  is  a  perfect  law  and  "containeth 
all  thing  in  it  that  is  necessary  for  the  church  of  Christ."  This  meant  not 
only  that  what  the  Scriptures  commanded  must  be  followed,  a  point  no 
one  was  then  likely  to  deny,  but  also  that  "every  doctrine  that  the 
heavenly  father  hath  not  ordered,  must  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
away"— which  covered  most  of  the  ceremonies  and  traditions  Gardiner 
had  defended.107  This  position  obviously  left  little  room  for  historical 
interpretation.  As  a  later  preacher  put  it,  if  men  but  had  "earnest  minds 
they  would  not  be  blinded  with  the  vain  shadows  of  fathers,  times  and 
customs,  but  would  measure  the  truth  of  religion  by  the  square  of  the 
word."108  Cartwright's  own  position  seems  on  the  face  of  it  just  as 
uncompromising  and  just  as  antihistorical:  "The  Lord  hath  commanded 
it  should  be  in  his  church;  therefore  it  must:  and  of  the  other  side:  He 
hath  not  commanded;  therefore  it  must  not  be."109 

This  left  Whitgift  the  agreeable  and  seemingly  easy  task  of  showing 
that  Cartright's  scriptural  sources  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  precedent 
he  placed  upon  them  and  that,  in  particular,  arguments  from  the  negative 
just  would  not  do.  All  he  apparently  had  to  do  was  to  insist  that  the  basic 
issues  touched  things  such  as  ceremonies  and  church  organization  which 
could  be  determined  neither  by  the  "square"  of  the  Word  nor  by  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  apostolic  church,  but  by  usage  which  was  conditioned  by 
changing  circumstances  and  which  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  duly  constituted  human  authority — in  England  the  state  church 
under  the  supreme  governorship  of  the  queen.  To  this  end  he  resorted  to 
the  basic  adiaphoristic  principle  that  had  served  his  predecessors  so  well. 
There  are,  he  said,  "two  kinds  of  government  in  the  church,  the  one  in¬ 
visible,  the  other  visible;  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  external."  The  former 
embraces  all  things  "necessary  to  everlasting  life,  and  ...  is  in  the  church 

107.  The  Seconde  Course  of  the  Hunter  at  the  Romish  F oxe  and  Hys  Advocate 
(1545),  STC  24355,  sig.  Diiij.  108.  Quoted  by  Walzer,  p.  187. 

109.  Whitgift,  Works,  I,  177.  Since  the  substance  of  Cartwright's  position  is  (as 
was  customary)  repeated  verbatim  in  the  work  of  his  adversary,  and  since  the 
latter  is  the  more  readily  available  references  have  generally  been  made  to  it.  The 
entire  controversy  is  analyzed  and  the  essential  elements  of  its  many  pamphlets  repro¬ 
duced  in  D.  J.  McGinn,  The  Admonition  Controversy  (New  Brunswick,  1949). 
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of  the  elect  only/'  The  latter  "is  that  which  is  executed  by  man,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  external  discipline,  and  visible  ceremonies,"110  in  other  words, 
of  "things  indifferent"  in  which  "private  men's  wills  are  subject  to  such 
as  have  authority  over  them."111  Interestingly,  he  was  able  to  appeal  to 
Calvin  himself,  whose  feelings  for  the  diversity  of  cultures  and  historical 
change  was  a  good  deal  keener  than  Cartwright's,  on  the  necessity  of 
adapting  things  indifferent  to  local  situations.112 

Actually,  however,  Whitgift's  task  was  by  no  means  simple.  Cart¬ 
wright  might  have  been  fanatical,  but  he  was  neither  stupid  nor  un¬ 
learned.  His  academic  credentials  were  good:  they  were  much  the  same, 
indeed,  as  Whitgift's.  Nor  were  the  two  so  very  far  apart  on  dogmatic 
grounds.  Whitgift  had  enough  Calvinism  in  him  to  enable  him  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Cartwright  more  easily  in  that  context  than  on  matters 
affecting  the  visible  church.113  Moreover,  both  accepted  the  principle  of 
rational  arguments  from  biblical  authority.  They  even  agreed  in  distin¬ 
guishing  essentials  from  things  indifferent.114  Little  wonder  that  the  en¬ 
suing  debate  sometimes  baffled  the  participants  themselves  as  much  as  it 
has  sometimes  confused  historians.  At  one  point,  Whitgift  asked  in  ex¬ 
asperation,  "Now,  I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  difference  there  is  in  our 
words?"115  Both  sides  insisted  on  seeking  a  polarity  in  the  terms  of  the 
discussion  which  in  fact  existed  only  in  the  preconceptions  from  which  it 
proceeded.  On  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  secular  authority  the  two 
were,  indeed,  poles  apart.  On  that  question,  as  on  matters  of  first  prin¬ 
ciple,  there  could  really  be  no  meeting  of  minds,  no  argument  at  all.  Yet 
argument  there  was,  and  ad  infinitum-,  and,  as  before,  it  turned  to  a  crucial 
degree  on  the  historically  charged  issue  of  things  indifferent,  which  by 
common  consent  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  human  agencies. 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  things 
indifferent.  Here  Cartwright  proved  to  be  a  slippery  opponent.  Whitgift 
cast  up  to  him  the  words  of  the  Admonition:  "those  things  only  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  church  which  the  Lord  himself  in  his  word  commandeth." 
With  some  justification,  he  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  "nothing  is  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  church,  touching  either  doctrine,  order,  ceremonies,  dis¬ 
cipline,  or  government,  except  it  be  expressed  in  the  word  of  God."116 
This  would  have  made  Whitgift's  work  easier  and  it  would  have  placed 
Cartwright  in  the  radically  antihistorical  position  of  denying  the  possi- 

110.  Works,  I,  183.  111.  Ibid.,  II,  570.  112.  Ibid.,  I,  221,  243  ff.;  II,  237. 

113.  A.  G.  Dickens,  The  English  Reformation  (New  York,  1964),  p.  313;  cf.  Little's 
treatment  of  Cartwright,  pp.  84-104,  and  of  Whitgift,  pp.  135-47. 

114.  Whitgift,  Works,  I,  284.  115.  Ibid.  116.  Ibid.,  I,  176. 
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bility  of  adjustment  to  changing  conditions  in  matters  of  strictly  human 
origin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  despite  a  tendency  to  interpret  the  term  "ex¬ 
pressed"  in  the  broadest  possible  sense,  Cartwright  did  persistently  argue 
against  current  practices  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  made  no  mention 
of  them.117  And  Whitgift  quickly  seized  upon  the  weakness  of  such  argu¬ 
ment  "ah  auctoritate  negative."118  But  Cartwright  backed  away  from  an 
absolute  biblicism  on  things  indifferent,  apparently  aware  of  his  vulnera¬ 
bility  on  that  score.  Such  matters  need  not,  he  said,  be  specifically  "ex¬ 
pressed  in  Scriptures,  but  simply  governed  by  such  general  rules  as  St. 
Paul  had  laid  down:  they  must  not  give  offense,  they  must  be  done  "in 
order  and  comeliness,"  they  must  be  done  "to  edifying"  and  "to  the  glory 
of  God."  This  left  ample  room  for  variation.  And  Cartwright  had  to  admit 
that  some  things  "are  left  to  the  order  of  the  church  because  they  are  of 
that  nature  which  are  varied  by  times,  persons,  and  other  circumstances 
and  so  could  not  at  once  be  set  down  and  established  forever."119 

This  took  care  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Jews,  but  not,  of  course,  the 
moral  law.  As  for  the  judicial  laws  set  forth  in  Deuteronomy,  Cartwright 
was  realistic  enough  to  admit  that  some  were  "made  in  regard  of  the  region 
where  they  were  given,  and  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given"  and 
that  the  secular  authority  "may  change  the  circumstance  of  them,  as  times 
and  places  and  manners  of  the  people  shall  require,"  provided  they  keep 
"the  substance  and  equity  of  them."120  That  proviso  gave  the  lie  to  Whit- 
gift's  charge  that  Cartwright  considered  the  Mosaic  judicial  laws  uni¬ 
versally  applicable,  though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  amusing  himself 
by  imagining  the  spectacle  of  Queen  Elizabeth  struggling  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Hebrew  lawgivers  and  the  common  lawyers  willingly  casting  away 
their  "huge  volumes  and  multitude  of  cases."121  Cartwright  may  even  have 
had  doubts  about  the  utility  of  the  extremely  early  church  as  a  working 
model:  it  was  not,  he  implied,  as  yet  sufficiently  "settled."122  Some  of  its 
customs,  footwashing  and  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  by  widows,  for 
instance,  had  to  do  with  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  a  hot  climate  and  a 
society  under  persecution  that  had  to  look  after  its  own  people,  and  could 
not  apply  to  a  northern  country  and  one  that  had  provisions  for  the 
poor.123  Moreover,  like  the  Anglican  themselves,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
extend  the  temporal  limits  of  the  primitive  church  whenever  it  suited  his 

4 

117.  E.g.,  ibid.,  I,  92  ft;  II,  102-3,  488,  512-3;  cf.  I,  176. 

118.  E.g.,  ibid.,  p.  344;  see  also  II,  403  ff.  119.  Ibid.,  p.  195. 

120.  Ibid.,  I,  270.  121.  Ibid.,  I,  273;  cf.  I,  329.  122.  McGinn,  p.  62. 

123.  Works,  III,  282. 
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purpose.124  Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  is  the  role  he  assigned  to  preach¬ 
ing  as  a  means  by  which  universal  truths  of  Scripture  could  be  applied  to 
"present  circumstances"  and  "changing  times."125  Here,  it  would  certainly 
appear,  was  a  principle  sufficiently  flexible  to  neutralize  Whitgift's  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  relativity  of  things  indifferent. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  historiogenic  potential  existing  in 
Tudor  ecclesiastical  controversy  than  the  fact  that  it  forced  an  ahistorical, 
not  to  say  an  antihistorical,  mind  like  Cartwright's  to  take  a  develop¬ 
mental  view  of  church  history,  even  if  only  on  occasion  and  in  a  very 
modified  form.  The  other  and  more  profound  fact  remains,  however,  that 
Cartwright  was  really  not  much  interested  in  history.  In  his  eyes,  "things 
indifferent"  failed  to  bear  so  distinct  a  stamp  of  historical  relativity  as 
they  did  for  Whitgift.  Like  most  of  his  fellows  among  the  Elizabethan 
Puritans,  he  found  it  hard  to  consider  anything  indifferent  that  was  prac¬ 
ticed  to  "edification"  or  "the  glory  of  God."126  Moreover,  the  Bible  re¬ 
mained  for  him  more  a  book  of  commandments,  even  in  a  sense  a  consti¬ 
tutional  document  for  church  government,  than  a  historical  source. 

No  one  with  Cartwright's  scholarly  background  could  deny  the  histori¬ 
cal  character  of  the  Bible,  but  his  tendency  to  think  of  the  Scriptures  as 
uniformly  authoritative  led  him  to  minimize  it.  By  contrast,  Whitgift 
chose  to  emphasize  it  and  to  distinguish  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on 
historical  as  well  as  on  theological  grounds:  the  two  books  not  only  mark 
successive  stages  in  the  Divine  Plan,  they  also  represent  successive  cul¬ 
tures.127  Like  Jewel,  he  recognized  also  something  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Judaeo-Christian  and  pagan  ceremonies,  though  any  similarity  be¬ 
tween  them  might,  he  admitted,  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  God  had 
adjusted  the  faithful  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  required  to 
live — the  Jews  to  Egyptian  culture,  the  Christians  to  Greek.128  In  any 
case,  God  had  provided  ceremonial  as  well  as  moral  and  judicial  laws 
for  the  Jews  which  were  "perfect  and  absolute  .  .  .  for  them  at  that  time 
and  during  that  state";  but  in  the  time  of  the  Gospel  He  left  such  matters 
to  the  duly  constituted  authority.  Things  necessary  to  salvation  were 
"more  plainly  expressed  in  the  gospel  than  in  the  law."129  To  Cartwright's 
objection  that  Christians  and  Jews  share  the  same  laws  and  that  the 

124.  McGinn,  p.  61;  Knappen,  pp.  360-62. 

125.  The  Second  Reply  against  M.  Doctor  Whitgift's  Second  Answer  touching  the 
Church  Discipline  (1574),  STC  4714,  363  ff.  126.  E.g.,  Whitgift,  Works,  I,  183. 

12 7.  E.g.,  ibid.,  II,  90-91.  Regarding  Cartwright's  tendency  to  ignore  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  see  also  III,  81. 

128.  E.g.,  ibid.,  II,  71-72,  125-26,  440-41.  129.  Ibid.,  I,  263-64,  273,  II,  97. 
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purpose  of  the  New  Testament  was  merely  to  clarify,  “to  bring  together 
light  into  the  old  testament/'  Whitgift  replied  that,  if  you  identify  the 
new  dispensation  with  the  old  “you  Judaizare,  'play  the  Jew'  “13° — which 
was  simply  his  crude  way  of  saying  “you  would  be  guilty  of  unpardonable 
anachronism."  In  this  regard,  Whitgift  remained  more  nearly  in  the 
mainstream  of  English  humanist  exegesis  that  flowed  from  Colet  to  Tyn- 
dale  to  Cranmer  to  Jewel.131 

Whitgift  had  similarly  little  trouble  criticizing  Cartwright's  handling 
of  biblical  evidence  on  specific  issues.  Though  quite  capable  of  wrenching 
his  sources  in  a  good  cause,  he  had  less  temptation  to  do  so  than  his  op¬ 
ponent,  and  could  with  some  justification  charge  Cartwright  with  making 
the  Scriptures  into  “a  nose  of  wax"  capable  of  assuming  any  shape  that 
suited  his  purposes.132  Like  Tyndale  before  him,  and  Hooker  after  him,  he 
nourished  a  deep  suspicion  of  prefiguration  or  typology  as  an  exegetical 
principle.  He  saw  in  it  a  device  that,  however  legitimate  it  might  be  in  the 
history  of  prophecy,  could  only  remove  the  actual  events  of  biblical  history 
from  the  context  of  human  experience  and  rational  criticism.133 

With  the  apostolic  church  Whitgift  had  even  less  trouble.  Here  again 
he  was  willing  to  play  Cartwright's  game,  but  on  his  own  rules — those, 
that  is,  of  historical  scholarship.  In  fact,  he  outdid  his  opponent  in  recon¬ 
structing  the  church  of  apostolic  times  from  such  evidence  as  the  Bible 
afforded.  But  he  denied  that  it  was  enough  to  give  anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  picture,  and  he  stressed  the  changing  conditions  affecting  the  church 
in  those  early  years.134  Cartwright,  he  contended,  had  created  his  model 
more  out  of  his  head  than  out  of  documentary  evidence.135  Whitgift,  who 
could  resort  to  syllogistic  reasoning  as  quickly  as  Cartwright,  would  not 
stand  still  for  the  latter's  efforts,  on  occasion,  to  make  syllogisms  serve  in 
lieu  of  historical  investigation.136 

130.  Ibid.,  271-72. 

131.  P.  M.  Dawley,  John  Whitgift  and  the  English  Reformation  (New  York, 
1954)/  PP-  *93-94- 

132.  Whitgift,  Works,  III,  163;  see  also  p.  33.  See  also  Knappen,  p.  363;  cf.  A.  F. 
Scott  Pearson,  Thomas  Cartwright  and  Elizabethan  Puritanism  (Cambridge,  1925), 
p.  124. 

133.  Whitgift,  Works,  II,  92  ff.,  345-46;  cf.  Tyndale,  Doctrinal  Treatises,  p.  412. 
But  at  other  times  he  accepts  the  argument  that  not  only  was  the  high  priest  a  "figure 
of  Christ"  but  David  and  Solomon  also.  Works,  I,  272,  347. 

134.  E.g.,  Works,  I,  363;  II,  488,  512-13. 

135.  E.g.,  ibid.,  I,  503;  II,  115-16;  III,  154-56. 

136.  For  instance,  the  following  "proof"  of  the  practice  of  examining  communi¬ 
cants  in  the  early  church:  "All  things  necessary  were  used  in  the  churches  of  God  in 
the  apostles'  times;  but  examination  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the 
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Whitgift  was  willing  to  see  in  the  situation  of  the  early  church  a  degree 
of  fluidity  and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church  a  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  circumstances.  Here  it  is  that  he  demonstrates  most  clearly  his 
kinship  with  his  humanist  predecessors,  from  Colet  to  Jewel.  To  Cart¬ 
wright's  irritation,  he  refused  to  confine  his  own  treatment  of  the  primitive 
church  to  that  of  the  apostles.157  At  one  point  he  limited  it  to  "the  next 
500  years  after  Christ,"  thus  apparently  drawing  back  from  Jewel's  six 
centuries.  But  he  did  not  profess  to  find  all  his  authorities  in  that  period. 
It  was  simply  a  period  in  which  there  was  no  "function  or  office  brought 
into  the  church,  .  .  .  allowed  by  any  general  council  or  credible  writer, 
which  was  not  most  meet  for  that  time,  and  allowable  by  the  word  of  God." 
Yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  static  period.  Like  Tyndale,  he  saw  that  "anti¬ 
christ  was  working  all  this  time,"  a  theological  process,  but,  as  he  recog¬ 
nized,  one  that  had  its  counterpart  in  the  objective  history  of  the  period 
in  which  ever-recurring  heretical  movements  called  into  being  the  impor¬ 
tant  councils  of  the  church,  its  leading  doctors,  and  their  books.158  He  also 
saw  that  custom  could  possess  a  potentiality  for  change  as  well  as  for 
resistance  to  change.  Speaking  of  the  term  "priest":  "As  heretofore  use 
hath  made  it  to  be  taken  for  a  sacrificer,  so  will  use  now  alter  that  signifi¬ 
cation  and  make  it  to  be  taken  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel."159 

The  hotly  disputed  question  concerning  the  election  of  church  officials 
elicited  Whitgift's  capacity  for  interpretive  insight  and  for  eking  out 
meager  historical  knowledge  with  plain  common  sense.  "The  diversity 
betwixt  the  apostles'  times  and  ours  requireth  a  divers  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  ordaining  ministers."  Because,  in  the  apostles'  time,  "the 
church  was  under  the  cross,  and  therefore  very  few  in  comparison  was 
there  that  embraced  the  gospel,  and  commonly  they  kept  together,  or  at 
least  met  oftentimes;  so  that  one  of  them  was  thoroughly  known  to  an¬ 
other,"  and  elections  were  accordingly  quite  feasible.  Now,  however, 
"the  church  is  in  prosperity,  and  the  number  that  professeth  great,  and 
dispersed  into  divers  places,"  a  fact  which  makes  elections  correspond¬ 
ingly  difficult.  This  prompted  Cartwright  to  some  especially  fanciful 
arguments.  In  the  apostles'  time,  he  declared,  the  church  "was  sown  not 
only  throughout  Asia  (which  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  world),  but  through 
a  great  part  of  Africa,  and  no  small  portion  of  Europe;  and  now  it  is  shut 

gospel  was  not  known  or  doubted  of  was  a  necessary  thing;  therefore  it  was  used  in 
the  churches  of  God  which  were  in  the  apostles'  time."  Ibid.,  Ill,  79. 

137.  Second  Reply,  p.  509.  138.  Whitgift,  Works,  II,  182.  139.  Ibid.,  Ill,  351. 
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in  a  small  corner  of  Europe,  being  altogether  banished  out  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  And  therefore  there  are  not  the  tithe  now  of  those  that  professed 
the  gospel  then.”  To  which  Whitgift  replied  that  this  statement  was  based 
on  no  "scripture,  story,  or  any  good  writer.”  The  Gospel  was,  indeed, 
preached  in  all  these  parts  of  the  world,  "yet  was  it  not  received  in  any 
one  part  of  the  world,  no,  not  in  any  one  city.”  There  were  Christians  in 
most  of  the  greater  cities  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  "but  not  a 
tenth  part  in  any  of  these  or  other  places,  in  comparison  to  the  Jews  and 
the  gentiles  who  were  there.”140  Early  Christianity  existed,  in  other  words, 
in  a  series  of  nucleii  each  of  which  was  compact  enough  to  make  elections 
feasible.  If,  in  this  instance,  his  statistical  evidence  was  no  more  objective 
than  Cartwright's,  his  historical  sense  was  immeasurably  greater.141 

To  criticize  Cartwright's  use  of  history,  however,  is  perhaps  to  miss 
the  point  of  the  whole  controversy.  Whitgift,  on  his  part,  found  it  only 
too  easy  to  do  so;  but  he  failed  to  realize  that,  from  Cartwright's  point  of 
view,  such  criticism  was  largely  irrelevant.  The  rules  of  the  game  required 
that  Cartwright  meet  his  opponent's  arguments  on  a  common  scholarly 
ground,  which  meant,  by  that  time,  the  common  ground  of  humanist  his¬ 
torical  scholarship.  But  he  played  the  game  halfheartedly,  and  Whitgift 
clearly  had  the  better  of  him.  The  trouble  was  that,  for  him,  historical 
considerations  either  paled  into  insignificance  in  the  blazing  light  of  the 
Word,  or,  at  the  other  end  of  the  time  scale,  had  little  to  say  to  men  who 
were  hoping  to  build  a  New  Jerusalem.  Unlike  Whitgift,  who  was  able  to 
contemplate  Christian  antiquity  across  a  stretch  of  time  measurable  by 
•  processes  of  change,  much  as  other  humanists  had  contemplated  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Cartwright  could  see  little  that  was 
really  relevant  in  the  centuries  between  the  apostolic  church  and  the  pres- 
•ent.  What  mattered  to  him  and  to  his  Puritan  colleagues  was,  in  any  case, 
not  the  past  but  the  future. 

To  document  this  divergence  in  historical  consciousness  would  require 
following  Puritan  expression  beyond  the  Whitgift-Cartwright  debate,  in¬ 
deed  well  into  the  seventeenth  century.  It  should  be  done,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  it  within  the  limits  of  the  present  study.  Some  tendencies 
ought,  however,  to  be  noticed. 

The  building  of  a  New  Jerusalem  tells  something  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  about  the  Puritan  sense  of  history.  If  his  view  of  the  past  lacked 


140.  Ibid.,  I,  377-80. 

141.  Whitgift  was  very  much  aware  of  the  part  played  by  the  sheer  fact  of  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  in  the  early  church.  See,  e.g.,  ibid..  Ill,  165  ff.,  176,  422-23. 
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anything  like  a  realistic  perspective,  the  Puritan  was  developing  a  vision 
of  the  possible  future.  An  extreme  dependence  on  biblical  authority,  in 
particular  on  its  prophetic  aspects,  gave  added  impetus  to  millennial  specu¬ 
lations  already  endemic  in  Protestant  thought.142  In  circumstances  of  an 
unsettled  society,  an  ecclesiastical  crisis,  and  an  unstable  political  equilib¬ 
rium,  such  speculations  could  easily  transmute  a  transcendental  eschatol¬ 
ogy  into  a  vision  of  a  new  order  on  earth — indeed,  as  it  has  been  recently 
suggested,  into  one  of  the  first  revolutionary  ideologies  in  the  modern 
world.145  Although  this  eventuality  did  not  fully  eventuate  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  century,  its  makings  were  already  present  in  the  England  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Heaven  was  still  the  destination  of  God's  elect,  but  the  moral  activism 
inherent  in  Calvinist  teaching,  coupled  with  the  need,  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  to  many  outside  the  establishment,  for  reform  in  both 
church  and  state,  made  the  prospect  of  a  new  dispensation  on  earth  cor¬ 
respondingly  attractive  and  its  realization  imperative.  The  new  order  was 
thus  to  be  a  work  of  creative  will  rather  than  a  gradual  adaptation  to 
circumstances,  a  structure  to  be  built  rather  than  a  process  of  growth 
to  be  husbanded  within  an  organism. 

Attention  has  also  recently  been  called  to  the  increasing  use  among 
Puritan  propagandists  of  the  building  analogy.144  There  was,  of  course, 
nothing  new  about  this  analogy.  Anyone  who  had  once  read  I  Peter 
2:5-8  could  hardly  have  forgotten  it — including  the  notion  of  "living 
stones."  Still,  the  idea  appears  to  have  exerted  a  special  appeal  to  Puritan 
writers.  To  them,  "edification"  retained  its  literal  meaning — building  the 
faith,  not  merely  getting  the  message  across.145  The  new  church  was  to  be 
a  new  temple  of  the  Lord  and  its  members  the  "living  stones"  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  But  this  analogy,  like  that  of  the  human  body,  could  be  ambigu¬ 
ous  when  considered  in  a  temporal  context.  Though  certainly  new,  the 
temple  was  to  be  erected  on  a  plan  set  forth  in  Scripture  by  the  Divine 
Architect,  a  reproduction  rather  than  an  original.  Yet  any  static  implica¬ 
tion — to  the  zealous  Puritan  it  was  the  finished  temple  that  counted,  not 
the  process  of  building — tended  to  break  down  in  the  metaphor  of  those 
"living  stones"  representing  the  ardent  lives  of  the  faithful  themselves 
which  form  a  living  temple,  capable  of  growth  as  well  as  decay.146  At  this 
point  the  building  analogy  becomes  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  more  tra- 

142.  See  both  Tuveson  and  Walzer  for  discussion.  143.  Walzer. 

144.  J.  S.  Coolidge,  The  Pauline  Renaissance  in  England:  Puritanism  and  the 
Bible  (New  York,  1970),  chap.  2;  Walzer,  pp.  181-82.  145.  Coolidge,  pp.  44-45. 

146.  Ibid.,  pp.  46-47;  cf.  pp.  57-58. 
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ditional  analogy  of  the  organic  body;  and  for  this  reason  it  retained  much 
of  the  flexibility  implied  in  the  latter  for  development  in  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  accident  that  the  apologists  for  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  clung  generally  to  the  organic  analogy.147  Though  pro¬ 
foundly  conservative,  ideally  suited  to  express  an  ideology  of  order,  the 
idea  of  the  church  as  a  body  left  room  for,  indeed  in  the  circumstances  of 
Renaissance  intellectual  life  virtually  demanded,  some  concept  of  orderly, 
gradual  change,  the  kind  of  change  in  which  Hooker  was  to  recognize  the 
essentially  historical  character  of  the  visible  church.  The  fact  that  the 
organic  analogy  also  suggested  a  cyclical  change  of  growth  and  decay 
does  not  appear  seriously  to  have  hindered  a  new  understanding  of  the 
historical  process,  as  the  more  sophisticated  theoretical  work  then  being 
done  in  France  by  Jean  Bodin  and  Louis  LeRoy  bears  witness.  Meanwhile 
the  possibility  of  actually  treating  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic  left 
room  for  a  voluntarism  otherwise  likely  to  be  overshadowed  by  an  organic 
theory  of  history,  yet  clearly  present  in  the  Puritan  image  of  the  builder's 
art,  and  still  more  so  in  the  related  image,  more  common  among  later  writ¬ 
ers,  of  the  ship  of  state.148 

It  is  in  the  language  of  Puritan  discourse,  then,  and  in  the  preconception 
with  which  it  was  loaded,  rather  than  in  specific  references  to  events, 
that  the  Puritan  attitude  toward  history  reveals  itself.  Both  Puritan  and 
Anglican,  reformer  and  conformist,  saw  the  present  moment  in  some  tem¬ 
poral  relationship.  The  former,  however,  saw  it  in  relation  to  things  as 
they  must  become,  the  latter  in  relation  to  things  as  they  have  become. 
Both  were,  in  that  special  historical  sense,  romantics.  Both  had  a  sense  of 
becoming  without  which  history  itself  has  no  meaning  beyond  the  time¬ 
less  example.  Neither  as  yet  had  their  temporal  awareness  distracted  by 
an  ahistorical  rationalism.  But  the  preoccupation  of  the  Puritan  with  the 
new  order  he  envisioned  for  the  church,  even  his  millennial  hopes,  made 
the  processes  of  history  unimportant  in  themselves  except  insofar  as  they 
asserted  eternal  Providence  and  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The 
Anglican  saw  the  church  as  the  product  of  its  own  history.  The  Puritan 
looked  back  to  the  apostolic  church  and  cultivated  the  myth  that  it  could 
serve  as  a  blueprint  for  the  new  order.  Continuity  had  consequently  little 
more  meaning  for  him  than  for  his  medieval  predecessors.  To  the  Anglican 
it  meant  very  much:  it  might  still  possess  elements  of  myth  and  serve  a 
similar  social  purpose,  but  it  was  at  least  based  on  a  respect  for  the  fact 
of  change  as  recorded  in  documentary  evidence.  The  Anglican  was  able 

147.  Walzer,  p.  176.  148.  Ibid.,  pp.  171-83. 
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to  look  back  to  the  primitive  church  across  a  measurable  stretch  of  time 
and  change  to  evoke  its  spirit,  knowing  the  while  that  its  substance  was 
irretrievable. 

A  signal  contribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period  had  been  to  clarify  the  historical  vision.  To  that  end,  the 
willingness  of  the  Anglican  apologists  to  distinguish  for  their  own  special 
purposes  between  those  aspects  of  the  religious  life  that  were  man¬ 
made,  and  therefore  open  to  rational  analysis  on  grounds  of  human  his¬ 
tory,  from  those  that  involved  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  historia  scara 
made  a  fundamental  contribution.  If,  by  the  close  of  the  century,  the  re¬ 
sults  seem  hardly  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the  numbers  involved 
and  the  amount  of  printers'  ink  expended,  they  may — and  partly  for  that 
very  reason — have  done  more  than  any  other  intellectual  endeavor  in 
Elizabethan  England  to  direct  attention  to  the  facts  of  social  and  cultural 
change  and  to  their  developmental  and  relativistic  implications.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  Anglican  polemic  was  the  weakness  of  all  partisan  polemic  in 
that  age,  the  compulsion,  that  is,  to  meet  adversaries  point  for  point,  text 
for  text.  Piecemeal  efforts  of  this  sort,  no  matter  how  sophisticated  the 
scholarship  involved,  made  systematic  thought,  especially  systematic  his¬ 
torical  thought,  impossible.  It  remained  therefore  for  Richard  Hooker  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  and,  in  the  process  of  shoring  up  the  philosophical 
foundations  of  the  Anglican  Settlement,  to  elaborate  what  also  amounted 
to  a  philosophy  of  history. 

The  synthesis  of  Richard  Hooker 

Hooker  completed  what  Whitgift  left  incomplete  and  fragmentary.149 
Although  he  made  less  use  of  specific  historical  data,  his  Laws  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Polity  had  its  very  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  historical  relativity. 
In  that  monumental  work,  he  developed  as  a  unifying  theme  the  historical 
insight  his  predecessors  achieved  in  the  course  of  innumerable  arguments 
on  particular  points.  From  it  the  English  church  clearly  emerges  as  a 
product  of  its  own  history.  Yet  its  argument  unfolds  against  the  stationary 
backdrop  of  Thomist-Aristotelian  natural  law,  and  in  response  to  the 
sense  of  order  in  church  and  state  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  Elizabethan 
mentality.  The  Laws  therefore  constitutes  a  classic  example  of  the  temporal 

149.  The  following  section  is  adapted  from  Ferguson,  "The  Historical  Perspective 
of  Richard  Hooker:  A  Renaissance  Paradox,"  Journal  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies,  III  (1973),  17-49. 
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ambivalence  characteristic  of  Renaissance  thought,  that  paradoxically 
compatible  relationship  between  the  absolutes  of  a  divinely  ordered  nature 
and  the  relativity  of  human  affairs  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 
It  is  an  ambivalence  that  can  be  explained,  but  not  explained  away.  Any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  understand  either  Hooker  or  the  majority  of  his  English 
contemporaries  for  that  matter  can  ignore  it  only  at  his  peril.  Hooker 
stands,  then,  as  a  landmark  figure  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  modern 
world.  He  drew  his  conceptual  system  from  the  rich  heritage  of  medieval 
philosophy.  His  prejudices  were  shaped  by  the  conservatism  inherent  in 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  realities  of  Elizabethan  England.  Yet  his  insights 
into  the  relation  between  present  and  past,  reflecting  the  mature  his¬ 
torical  sense  of  humanist  scholarship,  pointed  clearly  in  the  direction  of 
modernity. 

The  problem  Hooker  faced  was  basically  the  same  as  that  which  Whit- 
gift  had  had  to  deal  with,  namely  to  defend  the  Anglican  establishment 
against  the  Puritan  element  who  hoped  for  a  new  order  in  church  and  state 
built  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  scriptural  precept  and  example. 
Hooker  realized,  however,  the  futility  of  the  tactics  hitherto  employed  by 
his  fellow  apologists.  He  was  able  to  profit  by  the  absurdities  as  well  as 
the  insights  contained  in  those  seemingly  endless  admonitions  and  replies 
to  answers  that  still  littered  the  confessional  battlegrounds.  He  saw  that 
treating  history  as  a  reservoir  of  authorities  and  pitting  authority  against 
authority  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  reasonably  go,  if  not  farther.  He  knew 
that  the  English  church,  considered  as  an  institution  in  society,  badly 
needed  philosophical  as  well  as  theological  justification,  perhaps  more  so. 
More  specifically,  he  needed  to  do  two  things — to  justify  the  separate  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  national  church  within  the  unity  of  a  Catholic  Christendom  and 
to  establish  its  right  to  enforce  its  discipline  on  all  citizens.  Both  required 
him  to  assume  a  process  of  historical  development  and  to  repudiate  an 
overly  literal  appeal  to  biblical  precedent. 

He  found  his  formula  in  the  Thomist-Aristotelian  concept  of  law,  in 
particular  in  the  relation  of  mutable  human  law,  a  law  subject  to  histori¬ 
cal  change  and  the  diversity  of  cultures,  to  the  immutable  laws  of  God 
and  nature.  Like  Thomas  Starkey,  he  was  able  to  proceed  from  this  point 
to  a  practical  application  of  the  adiaphoristic  principle  that  allowed  him 
to  separate  the  visible  church,  as  a  "society"  or  "corporation"  existing  in 
time,  its  membership  "known,"  from  the  invisible  church  which  is  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  and  eternal  and  whose  membership  is  beyond 
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human  knowledge.150  Things  pertaining  to  the  former  could  be  considered 
relative  to  the  circumstances  of  history  and  capable  of  being  decided  on 
the  basis  of  reason  and  experience;  those  pertaining  to  the  latter  depended 
on  revelation  and  were  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  reason  and  the  his¬ 
torical  vision.  It  was  only  a  rough  distinction.  Nothing  involving  the 
religious  life  could  be  entirely  divorced  from  revelation.151  But,  for  the 
purposes  of  those  many  key  arguments  that  had  in  fact  turned  upon 
historical  precedent,  it  worked  well  enough;  Hooker's  primary  task  was 
to  justify  a  specific  system  of  church  polity,  not  to  debate  matters  of  faith. 
Thanks  to  the  insistence  of  his  opponents  on  a  new  temporal  order,  it  lay 
well  within  the  range  of  reason  and  the  historical  vision. 

Reason  and  the  historical  vision:  that  he  was  able  to  reconcile  them 
as  well  as  he  did  is  a  measure  of  Hooker's  originality.  He  was  able  to 
consider  them  not  as  potentially  incompatible  sources  of  authority,  the 
one  depending  on  a  priori  principles,  the  other  on  evidence  empirically 
obtained,  but  as  complementary.  His  humanist  heritage  and  his  more 
immediate  experience  in  an  increasingly  time-conscious  series  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  controversies  predisposed  him  to  place  events  and  ideas  in  a 
temporal  perspective  determined  by  rationally  verifiable  evidence.  It  was 
this  very  element  of  reasonableness  that,  as  a  philosopher-theologian 
rather  than  a  practicing  historian,  he  valued  above  all  else.  Nevertheless, 
his  confidence  in  a  rational  approach  to  the  past  made  it  possible  for  him 
also  to  achieve  a  new  and  more  nearly  modern  sense  of  history  as  experi¬ 
ence.  In  any  case,  the  data  that  suited  his  purpose  were  those  of  human 
history  rather  than  of  Heilsgeschichte ;  and  he  found  the  cutting  edge  of 
his  argument  in  the  story  they  told  of  continuous,  understandable  change. 

Yet  it  was  change  within  unity.  Clearly  as  he  recognized  the  diversity 
of  religious  practices  as  they  had  grown  up  through  the  ages,  much  indeed 
as  his  argument  depended  on  that  fact,  he  held  wholeheartedly  to  the 

150.  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  in  The  Works  of  Richard  Hooker,  ed.  John 
Keble,  3  vols.  (New  York,  1888),  Bk.  III.i.14.  (References  will  be  made  to  book  rather 
than  volume).  Even  heretics  are  part  of  it,  though  a  "maimed  part."  Ibid.,  III.i.11. 

151.  Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  extent  of  Hooker's  rationalism. 
Peter  Munz  [The  Place  of  Hooker  in  the  History  of  Thought  (London,  1952)],  while 
making  it  clear  that  Hooker  was  no  rationalist  of  the  Cartesian  variety,  has  seemed 
to  more  recent  writers  to  have  placed  undue  emphasis  on  that  aspect  of  his  thought. 
See  Egil  Grislis,  "The  Hermeneutical  Problem  in  Hooker,"  Studies  in  Richard  Hooker 
(Cleveland,  1972);  Gunnar  Hillerdal,  Reason  and  Revelation  in  Richard  Hooker  (Lund, 
1962),  A.  S.  McGrade,  "The  Coherence  of  Hooker's  Polity:  the  Books  on  Power,"  JH/, 
XXIV  (1963),  163-82;  R.  K.  Faulkner,  "Reason  and  Revelation  in  Hooker's  Ethics," 
American  Political  Science  Review,  LIX  (1965),  680-90. 
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belief  that  the  church  was  one  body,  continuous  "from  the  first  beginning 
to  the  end,"  divided  in  time  "into  two  moieties,  the  one  before,  the  other 
since  the  coming  of  Christ."152  This  unity  was  one  of  faith,  however, 
not  of  polity.  In  its  secular  aspect,  the  church  had  come  in  time  to  assume 
local — in  the  case  of  England,  national — differences.  "In  which  considera¬ 
tion,  as  the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within  divers  precincts 
hath  divers  names;  so  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  like  sort  divided  into  a 
number  of  distinct  Societies,  every  one  of  which  is  termed  a  Church  within 
itself."155  Moreover,  being  a  human  society,  the  church  had  suffered  from 
time  to  time  from  the  weakness  common  to  man's  fallen  nature;  yet  it 
remained  the  church.154 

Hooker  had  more  difficulty  reconciling  change  with  continuity,  for 
continuity  had  obviously  something  to  do  with  that  unity  in  which  all 
local  diversities  found  their  ultimate  meaning.  The  apostolic  succession  is 
a  case  in  point.  Although  he  gave  it  little  attention  in  the  early  books  of 
the  Laws,  reserving  it  until  the  seventh,  he  was  always  deeply  committed 
to  it  as  the  essential  line  of  continuity  linking  past  and  present  within  the 
unity  of  Christ's  church.155  It  was  a  central  point  at  issue  between  him 
and  the  Puritans  who  tended  to  assume  discontinuity  between  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  primitive  church  and  that  of  Rome.  But  Jewel  and  the  earlier 
defenders  of  the  national  church  had  made  the  same  assumption.  So 
Hooker  had  to  reconcile,  as  best  he  could,  the  continuity  of  a  divinely 
ordered  episcopal  succession  with  the  fact  of  diversity  in  the  historical 
church  and  the  special  circumstances  of  national  history.  Conveniently 
ignoring  the  basic  fact  of  Henry  VIII's  break  with  the  papacy,  he  chose 
to  believe  that  no  revolutionary  change  at  all  had  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  English  church,  that,  indeed,  its  episcopal  system  came  down  intact 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles  themselves.156  However,  by  its  emphasis  on 
the  primitive  church  as  a  rule  for  all  subsequent  reformation,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  had  forced  Hooker  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  church  as  to  the  implications  of  unity 
and  stability  inherent  in  the  ideas  of  apostolic  succession.  Accordingly  he 
came  to  see  continuity  not  so  much  as  the  perpetuation  of  a  particular  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  process  of  history  involving  adaptation  to  diverse  circumstances. 

Adaptation  to  variable  circumstances  runs  like  a  Leitmotif  through 
Hooker's  treatment  of  the  history  of  episcopacy,  a  matter  of  obvious 

152.  Laws,  III.i.3.  153.  Ibid.,  II.i.14.  154.  Ibid.,  III.i.8-9. 

155.  F.  J.  Shirley,  Richard  Hooker  and  Contemporary  Political  Ideas  (London, 
1949),  pp.  108  ff.  See  argument  in  Laws,  Book  VII,  passim. 

156.  Laws,  VII. i.4.  See  also  VII.vi.7,  xiv.3. 
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concern  to  the  Presbyterians.  Although  of  divine  origin,  the  institution 
had  evolved,  like  any  other  form  of  government,  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  its  society.  The  apostles  "who  began  this  order  of  regiment  of  bishops," 
did  it  under  "the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost."157  But  from  that  point 
onward  it  had  been  up  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  to  work  out  the 
government  of  the  church  as  circumstances  dictated.  Some  confusion  had 
arisen.  Hooker  warned,  in  the  matter  of  terminology  owing  to  the  fact 
that  language  had  also  evolved,  in  this  instance  from  a  general  to  a  specific 
use.  The  actual  word  "bishop"  had  not  come  into  its  ecclesiastical  use 
until  after  episcopal  authority  had  in  fact  grown  up.  Before  that  time  it 
had  been  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  mean  anyone  having  charge  over 
others.158  Clearly,  however,  the  office  itself  had  taken  shape  in  answer 
to  the  practical  problems  of  governing  a  growing  church,  especially  the 
problem  of  preventing  schism  among  the  faithful.159 

Primacy,  Hooker  argued,  had  in  fact  been  typical  of  organized  religious 
life  since  Old  Testament  times.  He  rejected  the  Puritan  interpretation  of 
the  Jewish  high  priesthood  as  a  prefiguration  of  Christ.  In  doing  so  he 
drew  a  subtle  and  potentially  far-reaching  distinction  between  prefigura¬ 
tion  considered  in  terms  of  theological  symbolism  and  used  simply  as  an 
exegetical  principle  and  the  same  considered  as  true  historical  precedent. 
Willing  enough  to  accept  the  former  for  whatever  transcendental  sig¬ 
nificance  it  might  have,  he  pulled  up  short  before  the  latter,160  apparently 
recognizing  that  the  idea  of  prefiguration  would  remove  the  events  of 
human  history  from  any  rational  relation  to  time  and  circumstance. 

Circumstances  also  determined  the  emergence  of  hierarchy  among  the 
bishops.  Some  more  centralized  authority  was  needed  to  control  dissension 
and  heresy  when  the  church  had  spread  over  a  large  geographical  area. 
The  political  history  of  the  Roman  world  also  contributed  to  this  end; 
for  the  Romans  had  already  divided  the  empire  into  provinces  which 
could  readily  be  adapted  as  a  geographical  framework  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  church  that  had  become  coextensive  with  the  empire.161  Hooker, 
again  conveniently,  chose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  similar  argument  could 
justify  the  overall  jurisdiction  of  a  pope  just  as  easily  as  the  provincial 
jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop.162  But  that  did  not  really  alter  the  fact  that 
primacy  had  developed  as  a  practical  necessity.165 

Adaptation  and  a  resulting  relativism  likewise  mark  the  relation  of  the 

157.  Ibid.,  VII.v.10.  158.  Ibid.,  VII.v.1-2;  ii.2. 

159.  Ibid.,  VII.v.1-2,  xi.5,  xiii.3.  160.  Ibid.,  VII.vi.7.  161.  Ibid.,  VII. viii. 7-10. 

162.  Munz,  p.  82.  163.  Laws,  VII.viii.10. 
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ecclesiastical  to  the  temporal  authority.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Hooker  was 
arguing  a  case;  but  the  means  he  chose  give  some  indication  of  how 
important  he  considered  the  record  of  experience  to  be  and  how  plausible 
a  case  could  be  based  on  it.  In  early  societies,  "in  the  prime  of  the  world," 
kings  were  mostly  priests.164  Within  the  Christian  era,  however,  the  two 
authorities  stood  in  varying  relation  to  each  other.  Civil  rulers  were  at 
first  antagonistic  to  the  new  religion  and  could  therefore  not  exercise 
legitimate  jurisdiction  over  it.  Later  on,  that  situation  changed;  but  "there 
was  at  first  no  certain  law  determining  what  force  the  principal  civil 
magistrate's  authority  should  be  of,  how  far  it  should  reach,  and  what 
order  it  should  observe."165  In  the  course  of  time  three  tendencies  became 
apparent:  in  the  dominions  of  infidels,  church  and  state  became  of  neces¬ 
sity  quite  separate  "societies";  in  those  under  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for 
matters  of  religion,  they  became  one,  but  the  church  remained  independent 
of  the  civil  magistrate;  in  England,  where  the  same  people  presumably 
comprised  both  church  and  state,  where  both  constituted  one  society  "ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pattern  of  God's  own  ancient  elect  people,"  all  came  under 
"one  chief  governor."  Thus  the  investiture  controversy,  which  had  given 
rise  to  so  much  debate  between  papalists  and  imperialists  in  medieval 
times,  could  have  had  only  one  result  in  England,  considering  the  laws 
and  customs  peculiar  to  that  realm.166 

In  the  processes  of  adaptation  to  historical  circumstances  exemplified 
above,  the  hand  of  God  is  clearly  apparent.  Though  he  appreciated  more 
fully  than  most  churchmen  of  his  day  the  importance  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  realms  of  nature  and  supernature.  Hooker  knew  that  Providence 
in  the  long  run  disposed  of  what  man  proposed.  Yet  God  had  performed 
His  wonders  in  ways  not  really  so  mysterious  to  the  historian,  for  He  had 
worked  His  will  through  quite  human  agencies.  Nor  were  those  agencies 
confined  to  individuals.  Hooker  had  come  to  recognize  the  importance  of 


164.  Ibid.,  VII.xv.14.  165.  Ibid.,  VII.viii.8. 

166.  Ibid.,  VIII.i.7,  vii.5;  cf.  VII.xviii.10,  VIII.i.2.  It  might  also  be  interesting  to 
notice  that  Hooker  approached  the  problem  of  episcopal  property  from  a  similarly 
historical  direction.  The  endowment  of  the  Levites  with  property  had  been  made  at 
God's  behest,  but  for  very  human  reasons,  and  the  Jews  saw  to  it  that  such  priestly 
property  was  efficiently  administered,  VII.xxiii.3— 4.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
Hooker  saw  in  these  Jewish  practices  not  a  pattern  to  be  followed  in  detail,  but  a 
strictly  historical  precedent,  that  is,  a  precedent  derived  from  the  record  of  a  quite 
distinct  society,  different  in  character  from  any  subsequent  society,  yet  similar  in  the 
possession  of  a  common  problem.  He  also  recognized  that  the  problem  of  church 
property  differed  from  period  to  period  even  in  the  Christian  era,  VII.xxiii.7-11. 
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men  acting  in  a  collective,  corporate  capacity.167  History  meant  to  him  a 
knowledge  of  societies  and  the  impersonal  forces  that  moved  within  them 
as  well  as  of  events  and  deeds  done.  Puritanism,  itself,  was  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  actions  and  ideas  of  individual  Puritans.  He  had  also  come  to 
understand  that  the  process  of  adaptation  had  resulted  in  a  wide  diversity 
of  customs. 

Hooker's  attitude  toward  custom  became  the  pivotal  point  not  only  of 
his  defence  of  the  national  church  but  of  his  historical  philosophy.  Capable 
as  he  was  of  tracing  the  development  of  specific  customs — his  lengthy 
treatment  of  confession  is  a  case  in  point168 — his  primary  problem  was  to 
advance  a  theory  of  custom  which  would  accommodate  the  diversity  ac¬ 
tually  existing  in  the  Christian  church  and  justify  in  particular  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  biblical  absolutism  he  chose  to  con¬ 
sider  typical  of  the  Puritans. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  made  the  most  of  the  relativistic  implica¬ 
tions  inherent  in  the  adiaphoristic  principle  which  had  already  proved  its 
usefulness  to  other  apologists  for  the  via  media.  Adiaphorism  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  especially  effective  against  the  Puritan  tendency  to  con¬ 
sider  all  ecclesiastical  matters  essential  if,  as  they  must  be,  they  are 
grounded  in  Scripture.  Now,  applied  to  church  history  as  a  whole,169  it 
helped  to  rationalize  a  broad  spectrum  of  diversity.  The  Eastern  Church, 
for  example,  thought  best  to  keep  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
whereas  the  Western  Church  worked  out  its  own  practices.  The  two 
churches  also  differed  over  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist 
and  over  the  nature  of  that  ceremony.  This,  Hooker  maintained,  is  as  it 
should  be;  nor  should  the  later  church  be  bound  in  such  matters  to  follow 
the  older.170  Since  things  indifferent  fell  within  the  province  of  human 
reason  and  choice,  they  could  be  safely  adapted  to  historical  circumstances 


167.  Ibid.,  I.x.8,  IV.xiv.7.  McGrade  rightly  cautions,  however,  against  underesti¬ 
mating  the  importance  Hooker  attached  to  Providence.  Hooker  equates  Providence 
with  God's  law  and  what  the  ancients  called  Destiny.  Laws,  I.iii.4;  cf.  VII.i.4. 

168.  Ibid.,  VI. iv.  1-15.  Hooker  traces  the  practice  from  ancient  Hebrew  custom 
to  contemporary  practice  in  Reformation  Europe.  Initially  open  confession  served  the 
necessary  purposes  both  of  society  and  of  the  individual,  but  it  eventually  led  to  so 
much  turmoil  that  it  tended  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  private.  Custom  varied, 
however.  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  made  different  ordinances,  and  still  later 
the  Western  church  itself  fell  into  disagreement  over  the  sacramental  character  of 
auricular  confession.  See  also  his  treatment  of  confirmation,  V.lxxi.1-7,  and  cf.  the 
somewhat  murkier  history  of  festivals  and  fasting,  V.lxix-lxxii. 

169.  For  Hooker's  definition  of  things  indifferent,  see  Laws,  I.xiv.i;  III.ii.2. 

170.  Ibid.,  IV.xviii.8-9;  see  als0  Ihiv.6. 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  governing  authority  in  the  state — which  was  one 
of  the  things  he  had  set  out  to  demonstrate  and  one  most  bitterly  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  opposition.  Though  Hooker  tried  his  best  to  avoid  a  Mar- 
silian  secularism171  and  argued  that  church  and  state,  since  they  embraced 
for  practical  purposes  the  same  people,  were  coordinate  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  corporations — as  he  put  it,  like  two  triangles  on  a  single  base172 — he 
recognized  that  a  sovereign  authority  was  necessary  and  that,  in  England, 
it  must  be  the  monarch.173  For  him,  accordingly,  the  external  customs  and 
structure  of  the  church  were  subject  to  the  mutable  human  law,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  eternal  will  of  God  or  the  general  and  timeless  rules 
divinely  established  for  the  ordering  of  all  nature. 

This  distinction  between  positive  law  and  natural  law  thus  became, 
as  it  did  for  Starkey,  the  foundation  for  Hooker's  implied  philosophy  of 
history  as  well  as  the  cornerstone  for  his  entire  rationalization  of  Angli¬ 
can  polity.  All  laws,  like  all  human  institutions,  are  directed  toward  some 
end  and  are  explainable  in  relation  to  that  end.  General  ends,  being  part 
of  God's  plan,  are  immutable;  but  particular  purposes  vary  according  to 
the  situation.  So  "the  end  wherefore  laws  were  made  may  be  permanent, 
and  those  laws  nevertheless  require  some  alteration."174  For  "when  a  thing 
doth  cease  to  be  available  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  it  must  then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous."  Sometimes  a  thing, 
which  at  one  time  "hath  done  great  good,"  at  a  later  date,  "when  time  hath 
changed  the  ancient  course  of  things,  doth  grow  to  be  either  very  hurtful, 
or  not  so  greatly  profitable  or  necessary."175  Lawmakers  must  accordingly 
"have  an  eye  to  the  place  where,  and  to  the  men  amongst  whom"  and  must 
realize  that  "one  kind  of  laws  cannot  serve  for  all  kinds  of  regiment."176 
The  Puritans,  Hooker  maintained,  had,  in  their  zeal  for  reinstating  the 
Mosaic  laws,  failed  to  appreciate  the  important  historical  fact  those  laws 
had  been  given  to  a  particular  people  at  a  particular  time  and  that  God 
"had  an  eye  upon  the  nature  of  that  people,  and  to  the  country  where 
they  were  to  dwell."177  Thus,  even  God's  ordinances  on  matters  other 
than  those  of  the  faith  were  subject  to  alteration  as  the  circumstances 
themselves  changed.178 


171.  Munz,  chap.  3;  see  also  A.  P.  D'Entreves,  Ricardo  Hooker  (Turin,  1932),  pp. 
57  ff.  172.  Laws,  VIII. i. 2. 

173.  This  point  is  dealt  with  in  Book  VIII.  See  below,  chap.  7. 

174.  Laws,  III.x.3. 

175.  Ibid.,  III.x.i;  see  also  illustrations  from  Jewish  history,  II.ii.4. 

176.  Ibid.,  I.x.9.  177.  Ibid.,  III.xi.6. 

178.  Ibid.,  III.x.5;  cf.  D'Entreves,  Hooker,  pp.  108  ff. 
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To  be  valid,  to  have,  that  is,  a  sanction  other  than  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  law-giver,  positive  law  must  be  in  accord  with  the  law  of  nature.  But 
Hooker  made  it  easier  to  relate  the  mutable  with  the  immutable  by  vir¬ 
tually  identifying  the  law  of  nature  with  the  laws  of  reason.179  Though  by 
no  means  weakening  the  authority  of  the  former,  he  thereby  emphasized 
its  availability  to  the  human  mind  and  hence  its  infinite  adaptability  to 
human  affairs.  The  laws  of  reason  are  "investigable  by  Reason,  without  , 
the  help  of  Revelation  supernatural  and  divine/'180  They  are,  as  it  were, 
the  law  of  nature  rendered  digestible  for  the  human  organism.  As  such, 
they  are  likewise  universal  in  their  applicability,  and  find  expression  in 
the  natural  judgment  of  right-thinking  men  regardless  of  time  and  place.181 
But  here  again,  these  general  principles  of  reason  must  be  adapted  to 
changing  circumstances.  Such  adaptation  proceeds  normally  by  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  custom,  which  in  turn  becomes  the  ultimate  source  of  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  consent  which  is  essential  to  all  good  legislation.182  Positive  law 
and  custom  are,  then,  the  expression  of  historical  reality  at  any  given 
moment. 

This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  they  owe  their  validity  to  history. 
They  are  valid  because  they  are  reasonable.  History  simply  provides  the 
foundation  in  experience  upon  which  man,  equipped  only  with  his  God- 
given  reason,  must  base  his  judgments  and  build  his  institutions.  It  does 
not  justify  what  he  may  do.  Experience  makes  it  possible  for  rational  man 
to  discover  what  is  good.  It  also  helps  him  identify  what  is  bad:  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  for  custom  to  be  "evil — idolatry,  for  example,  despite  the 
natural  psychological  need  it  may  under  certain  circumstances  have  ful- 
filled.1®5  Moreover,  man's  discovery  of  that  which  is  good  has  been,  in 
itself,  a  process  of  history:  "it  was  at  the  first  found  out  by  discourse,  and 
drawn  from  out  of  the  very  bowels  of  heaven  and  earth."184  But  empirical 
investigation  is  only  one  way  of  establishing  what  is  in  accord  with  nature 
and  hence  good.  The  best  way  is  to  search  out  its  "causes"  (meaning  its 
final  causes  or  purposes)  rather  than  merely  to  observe  its  "signs  and 
tokens."  Since  this  is  too  difficult  for  most  men  to  comprehend,  however, 
the  empirical  method  must  be  used  as  far  as  it  will  go.1®5  History  thus 
provides  a  working  knowledge  for  legislators,  not  a  justification  for  what 
they  may  do.  Tempting  as  it  is  to  link  Hooker  with  Burke  and  Romantic 
historicism,  and  by  no  means  wholly  erroneous,  we  must  remember  that 

179.  Ibid.,  I.viii.8-9.  180.  Ibid.,  viii.9;  see  also  Hillerdal,  p.  148  and  cf.  Grislis. 

181.  Laws,  I.viii.3;  IV.xiv.i.  182.  Ibid.,  I.x.8.  183.  Ibid.,  I.viii.11. 

184.  Ibid.,  I.viii.5.  183.  Ibid.,  I.viii.2. 
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his  ties  remain  with  St.  Thomas  in  this  particular  regard.186  Nor  does  this 
deny  or  even  detract  from  Hooker's  sense  of  history.  He  knew — and  better 
than  many  of  the  more  doctrinaire  rationalists  of  the  century  following — 
that  society  is  the  product  of  historical  processes  and  that  the  mind  of  man 
must  function  within  the  context  of  historically  conditioned  experience. 
He  also  knew,  and  at  times  took  the  fact  so  for  granted  that  the  unwary 
.  may  miss  it,  that  history  moved  within  the  unmoving  frame  of  natural 
and  divine  law. 

Hooker's  treatment  of  custom  shows,  perhaps  better  than  anything  else, 
the  ambivalence  that  permeates  his  historical  thought.  It  reveals  on  the  one 
hand  that  yearning  for  the  absolute  which  may  never  be  far  from  the 
human  mind,  but  which  was  especially  intense  in  an  age  when  society  and 
the  very  heavens  seemed  in  the  process  of  a  disturbing  mutability.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  bore  witness  to  an  acceptance  of  change  as  a  fact  of 
nature  and  history  and,  more  than  that,  as  something  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  category  of  meaningless  flux  by  an  effort  of  understanding.  Custom, 
for  Hooker,  represented  both  that  element  of  stability  so  dear  to  his 
deeply  conservative  nature  and  the  process  by  which  any  society  has  de¬ 
veloped  its  peculiar  character  and  its  unique  laws.  He  adopted  either  point 
of  view  according  to  the  logic  arising  from  the  particular  phase  of  his 
debate  with  the  opposition.  At  one  moment  he  would  find  himself  defend¬ 
ing  the  Anglican  Church  as  vigorously  as  his  predecessor.  Jewel,  from 
the  charge  of  participating  in  an  ecclesiastical  revolution:  "They  ...  do 
seem  to  imagine  that  we  have  erected  of  late  a  frame  of  some  new  re¬ 
ligion";  our  ceremonies  are  nevertheless  "the  ancient  rites  and  customs  of 
the  Church  of  Christ."187  At  another — and  more  frequently — he  would 
feel  compelled  to  underscore  the  importance  of  orderly  change  from  the 
practice  of  the  early  church:  even  customs  devised  by  heretics  for  a 
heretical  purpose  "may  in  time  grow  meet  to  be  kept."188 

But  this  ambivalence  lay  deeper  than  the  ebb  and  flow  of  controversial 
rhetoric.  True  custom  embodies,  after  all,  the  dictates  of  reason:  "The 
rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the  sentence  that  Reason  giveth  con¬ 
cerning  the  goodness  of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do."189  It  is  the 
voice  of  God  and  hence  presumably  relieved  of  any  necessary  temporal 
connection:  "For  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned.  Nature  her¬ 
self  must  needs  have  taught;  and  God  being  the  author  of  Nature,  her 
voice  is  but  his  instrument."190  Yet  it  is  also  the  voice  of  experience.  Men 

186.  Munz,  app.  B;  cf.  D'Entreves,  Hooker,  p.  51.  187.  Laws,  IV.ix.i. 

188.  Ibid.,  IV.xii.4.  189.  Ibid.,  I.viii.4.  190.  Ibid.,  I.viii.3. 
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have,  of  necessity,  learned  from  nature.  Human  laws  therefore  find  their 
sanction — practical  if  not  necessarily  ultimate — in  "the  weight  of  that  long 
experience  which  the  world  hath  had  thereof  with  consent  and  good  lik¬ 
ing."191  Though  "equity  and  reason,  the  law  of  nature,  God  and  men,  do 
all  favour  that  which  is  in  being."  it  is  only  so  until  such  time  as  "orderly 
judgment  of  decision  be  given  against  it";  and  such  judgment  depends  on 
what  has  been  found  to  be  "meet  and  convenient."  Certain  customs  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Roman  church  have,  for  example,  been  retained  for  quite 
pragmatic  reasons — "for  that  we  judge  them  to  be  profitable."191 

Having  reduced  the  scope  of  his  argument  to  what  is  "profitable"  with¬ 
in  the  visible  church.  Hooker  had  no  trouble  developing  it  within  the 
context  of  purposeful  change.  "The  wisdom  which  is  learned  by  tract  of 
time,  findeth  the  laws  that  have  been  in  former  ages  established  needful  in 
later  to  be  abrogated.  Besides,  that  which  sometimes  is  expedient  doth  not 
always  so  continue."193  What  he  had  in  mind,  of  course,  was  very  cautious, 
orderly  change,  the  kind  he  found  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Reformation  itself.194  Unlike  those  reformers  who  looked  upon  reform  as 
a  renewal,  if  not  an  actual  return  to  an  earlier  state,  he  saw  it  as  part  of  a 
continuing  historical  process.195  Conservative  enough  by  nature,  he  was 
committed  by  circumstance  to  the  defense  of  tradition  and  custom,  of 
custom,  that  is,  considered  not  in  terms  of  what  has  always  been  but  of 
what  has  come  to  be.  Though  tempted  at  times  (or  so  it  would  seem)  to 
see  in  custom  that  immemorial  antiquity  which  lawyers  of  his  generation 
found  in  the  common  law196  and  which  served  to  lend  the  presumptive 
authority  of  age  without  any  suggestion  of  historical  development.  Hooker 
realized  clearly  enough  that  what  separated  him  and  his  Puritan  opponents 
was  his  acceptance  of  this  very  element  of  orderly  change.197 

The  church,  he  argued,  was  a  society  and  as  such  constituted  a  living 
organism,  a  corporation  with  a  life  of  its  own.  The  Puritans  agreed  that 
it  was  a  corporation,  but,  instead  of  an  organism  capable  of  adapting  con¬ 
stantly  to  constantly  changing  conditions,  they  considered  it,  to  use  Munz's 
apt  phrase,  a  chartered  company,  bound  in  perpetuity  to  fulfill  the  rigid 
terms  of  its  charter.198  The  church  as  a  corporation  becomes  for  Hooker 
the  custodian  of  a  living  tradition.  It  will  change  as  change  becomes  neces¬ 
sary;  but  it  will  remain  the  same  body  "Wherefore  as  any  man's  deed  past 


191.  Ibid.,  IV.xiv.a.  192.  Ibid.,  IV.iv.2.  193.  Ibid.,  IV.xiv.i. 

194.  Ibid.,  IV.xiv  passim.  195.  Walzer,  p.  11. 

196.  H.  C.  Porter,  "Hooker,  the  Tudor  Constitution,  and  the  Via  Media,"  in 
Studies  in  Richard  Hooker,  p.  83.  197.  Laws.  Ill.ii.i,  ix.i.  198.  Munz,  p.  83. 
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is  good  as  long  as  himself  continueth;  so  the  act  of  a  public  society  of  men 
done  five  hundred  years  sithence  standeth  as  theirs  who  presently  are  of 
the  same  societies,  because  corporations  are  immortal;  we  were  alive  in 
our  predecessors,  and  they  in  their  successors  do  live  still." 199  As  a  "politic 
society  or  body,"  the  church  has  a  natural  right  to  provide  for  itself,  which 
in  a  changing  world  means  using  the  power  given  it  for  that  purpose, 
namely  the  power  of  making  laws.  As  long  as  the  laws  of  the  older  church 
remain  in  effect  they  are  binding  on  the  later  church.  But  by  this  same 
legislative  authority  the  body  of  the  church  "may  abrogate  laws,  or  make 
new,  as  need  shall  require."200 

What,  as  much  as  anything  else,  distinguishes  Hooker  from  his  medieval 
counterparts,  what  even  places  him  ahead  of  his  own  Anglican  colleagues, 
is  his  ability  not  only  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  social  change,  but 
to  recognize  the  impersonal  forces  at  work  in  it.  This  becomes  amply  ap¬ 
parent  in  his  treatment  of  the  church  as  a  corporation;  but  it  is  also,  and 
in  a  way  more  revealingly,  apparent  in  his  handling  of  Puritanism  itself. 
More  than  Whitgift,  he  was  able  to  visualize  Puritanism  as  a  historical 
growth,  a  cultural  movement  with  a  history  of  its  own  over  and  above 
that  of  the  individuals'  involved  in  it  and  the  specific  points  at  issue.  True, 
he  tended  for  polemical  purposes  to  exaggerate  its  biblicism — as  did  Whit¬ 
gift — and  no  doubt  deliberately  confused  the  Puritanism  of  Cartwright 
with  the  radicalism  of  the  Anabaptists.201  Yet  these  perverse  generaliza¬ 
tions  reflect  a  crucially  important  capacity  to  generalize.  And  the  analysis 
of  Puritanism's  rise  and  spread  comes  as  close  to  an  anatomy  of  revolution 
as  anything  that  emerged  from  Renaissance  historical  thought. 

He  saw  it  as  a  dynamic  force.202  He  appreciated  the  element  of  indi¬ 
vidual  leadership — he  would  have  been  less  than  the  historian  he  was 
had  he  not.  Calvin  he  saw  as  a  man  capable  of  capitalizing  on  the  disor¬ 
ganized  state  of  the  Genevan  churches  and  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
the  moment.203  But  it  is  in  his  shrewd  analysis  of  the  extraordinary  popu¬ 
lar  appeal  of  the  movement  and  of  its  propagandist  methods — the  kind  of 
thing  that,  as  he  said,  "doth  move  the  common  sort"204 — that  the  quality 
of  his  interpretive  insight  appears  most  startlingly.  The  trick  was  to  shape 

199.  Laws,  I.x.8.  Cf.  Little,  pp.  161-62,  where  this  statement  is  placed  in  the 
context  of  order  rather  than  in  that  of  change.  The  point  is  that  it  fits  both. 

200.  Ibid.,  VII.xiv.3;  cf.  I.x.io.  See  below,  chap.  7. 

201.  W.  D.  J.  Cargill  Thompson,  “The  Philosopher  of  the  'Politic  Society/ " 
Studies  in  Richard  Hooker. 

202.  Not  unlike  more  recent  historians,  e.g.  Walzer. 

203.  Laws,  preface. ii.i.  For  the  whole  story,  see  secs.  5-16. 

204.  Ibid.,  preface.iii.5. 
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"the  very  notions  and  conceits  of  men's  minds"  in  such  a  way  that  when 
they  read  the  Scripture  they  would  think  it  all  supports  the  new  cause 
and  condemns  the  old.  It  was,  he  recognized,  an  old  technique  and  usually 
successful,  but  never  more  effectively  employed.205  Much  of  its  effective¬ 
ness  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  propagandists  tended  to  believe  their 
own  propaganda.  Choosing,  as  he  too  often  did,  to  identify  the  whole  Puri¬ 
tan  movement  with  its  extreme  left  wing,  Hooker  showed  how  easy  it  was 
for  these  self-appointed  saints  to  convince  themselves  that  the  New  Jerusa- 
len  had  been  clearly  prefigured  in  Scripture — an  exegetical  technique,  by 
the  way,  which  he  held  not  only  socially  dangerous  ("which  fancy  pleaseth 
so  well  the  humour  of  all  sorts  of  rebellious  spirits")  but  also  historically 
solecistic.206 

Hooker's  basic  criticism  was,  of  course,  that  the  Puritans  had  grounded 
their  case  on  unsound  historical  scholarship.  They  had  mythologized 
church  history:  the  appeal  to  the  early  church,  as  recorded  in  Scripture, 
was  an  attempt  to  return  to  an  imaginary  past;  nor  had  the  apostolic  era 
itself  been  exempt  from  change.207  They  failed  to  see  that  era  as  a  unique 
period  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  one  whose  character  it  was  neither 
possible,  nor,  given  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  then,  entirely 
desirable,  to  revive.  Though  faith  may  have  been  soundest  "in  the  prime 
of  the  Christian  religion,"  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  possible  to  "reduce 
things  unto  the  ancient  state  wherein  they  first  were."  The  same  was  true 
of  the  Puritan's  reliance  on  Hebrew  laws:  they  failed  to  recognize  that 
Hebrew  culture  had  a  character  of  its  own  and  that  its  laws  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  not  likely  to  suit  another  society.208 

Hooker's  awareness  of  the  more  profound  implications  of  social  change 
is  what  separates  him  from  his  acknowledged  master,  Aquinas,  farther 
even  than  from  the  Puritans.  Eliptical  as  the  latters'  view  of  the  past 
tended  to  be,  and  insensitive  to  the  processes  which  link  one  age  to  an¬ 
other  yet  separate  them  beyond  hope  of  any  true  rebirth,  they  had  come 
to  realize  that  the  New  Jerusalem  would  require  positive  action  according 
to  a  master  plan.  That  they  professed  to  find  such  a  plan  in  the  scriptural 
record  of  the  apostolic  church  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that  its  con¬ 
struction  involved  positive  legislative  action  or,  if  that  failed,  revolution. 
Although  the  progressivist  implications  of  such  revolutionary  thinking 
and  the  truly  revolutionary  implications  of  the  Puritan  protest  itself  did 
not  surface  to  an  appreciable  extent  until  the  seventeenth  century,  they 

205.  Ibid.,  preface.iii.9.  206.  Ibid.,  preface.viii.11;  VII.vi.7. 

207.  Ibid.,  preface.iv.4;  IV.ii.2;  VII.xiii.2.  208.  Ibid.,  II.xi.6 
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are  both  apparent  enough  to  the  historian.  Both  Hooker  and  the  Puritans 
recognized  the  possibility  of  purposeful  change.  To  that  extent  both 
carried  the  credentials  of  modernity.  Their  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  Puritans  looked  for  radical  change  in  the  future  with  little 
reference  to  the  past  other  than  that  recorded  in  the  Bible,  Hooker  hoped, 
by  examining  the  processes  of  gradual  change  discernible  in  history,  to 
link  present  and  past  in  some  intelligible  relationship. 

Hooker's  relation  to  Aquinas  is  another  matter.  There  was,  indeed, 
much  in  that  tradition  to  attract  a  humanistically  conditioned  churchman 
of  Renaissance  England,  once  he  had  shed  the  antischolastic  bias  of  an 
earlier  humanism.  Under  the  influence  of  a  freshly  interpreted  Aristotle, 
Aquinas  had  been  able  to  see  civil  society  as  something  natural,  instituted 
for  the  provision  of  man's  earthly  needs  and  not  solely  propter  peccatum, 
however  much  it  might  suffer  from  the  imperfections  inherent  in  fallen 
human  nature.  Similarly,  he  had  been  able  to  recognize  in  man's  reason  a 
faculty  weakened,  but  by  no  means  rendered  impotent,  by  the  Fall,  and 
still  quite  capable  of  guiding  mankind  in  its  temporal  affairs — all  of  which 
Hooker  was  able  to  turn  to  his  own  purposes.  Not  only  did  it  provide  a 
philosophical  base'  of  operations  for  his  part  in  what  was  essentially  a 
controversy  about  authority,  and  one  situated,  as  Hooker  hoped,  well  out 
of  reach  of  the  more  short-range  weapons  of  his  opponents;  it  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  defining  the  battleground  itself.  Hooker,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  immediately  concerned  with  the  "visible"  church  and 
with  those  problems  of  ceremony  and  polity  which  lay  within  the  province 
of  reason  and  human  government.  To  this  extent  he  was  able  to  make 
good  use  of  the  view  of  society  as  a  natural  growth.  Without  in  the  least 
questioning  the  interdependence  of  reason  and  revelation,  of  natural  and 
divine  law,  or  the  frailty  of  human  powers  as  a  result  of  the  Fall,  he  was 
able  for  practical  purposes  to  examine  human  experience  on  its  own  terms 
and  to  make  a  working  distinction  between  mundane  history  and  salvation 
history.209 

How,  then,  did  his  attitude  toward  the  past  differ  from  that  of  St. 
Thomas?  Hooker  recognized  beneath  the  towering  structure  and  apparent¬ 
ly  stable  architecture  of  the  Thomist  hierarchy  of  laws  a  movement  in  the 
affairs  of  men  that  all  but  denied  that  stability.  Aquinas  had  also  recog¬ 
nized  that  fact  and,  without  troubling  himself  greatly  about  it,  had  pro- 

209.  Eg-,  ibid.,  Ill.i.ii.  Hooker  did  not,  however,  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
radical  separation  of  the  realms  of  faith  and  reason  toward  which  much  late  nom¬ 
inalist  thought  had  moved.  See  D'Entreves,  Hooker,  pp.  48-49;  Munz.  introd.  and  chap. 
3;  Hillerdal,  pp.  95  and  148:  and  cf.  Grislis.  See  also  Laws,  I.viii.5,  xiv.1-5;  III.i—ii. 
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vided  a  certain  flexibility  in  his  system  of  law  and  his  concept  of  society 
to  accommodate  it.  Hooker  expanded  that  part  of  the  Thomist  system 
which  permitted  flexibility  so  far  as  to  alter  its  entire  spirit,  however 
intact  he  may  have  left  its  letter.  Aquinas  took  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  largely  for  granted  and  subordinated  whatever  relativism  they 
might  have  implied  to  the  timeless  principles  of  natural  law.  Hooker, 
unable  in  his  troubled  time  to  take  the  fact  of  social  change  so  easily  for 
granted,  accepted  those  principles  as  given,  but  found  their  relevance 
to  human  concerns  in  their  embodiment  in  the  processes  of  history. 

This  divergence,  in  turn,  depended  on  what  the  medieval  schoolman 
and  the  Renaissance  humanist  really  thought  society  itself  was  like.  The 
answer  is  somewhat  paradoxical  in  both  instances.  Despite  his  willingness 
to  provide  for  diversity,  Aquinas  thought  of  society  primarily  in  terms  of 
stability  and  order.  Despite  a  thoroughly  medieval  attachment  to  the 
paradigm  of  order  and  stability.  Hooker  was  prepared  by  his  humanist 
background,  and  further  impelled  by  the  terms  of  the  ecclesiastical  debate, 
to  think  of  society  primarily  in  terms  of  moving  forces.  Government,  as 
a  consequence,  became  for  Hooker  positive,  capable  of  that  adaptation 
to  change  which  he  considered  the  central  fact  of  history.  For  Aquinas  it 
remained  essentially  regulative,  protective,  geared  to  the  preservation  of 
the  social  order  by  providing  justice,  peace,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  existence.210 

One  of  the  several  paradoxes  of  Renaissance  society  is  that  it  reached 
new  points  of  view  while  searching  for  old  answers  to  new  problems. 
Few  sixteenth-century  Englishmen  had  any  idea  that  in  coping  with  the 
problems  of  their  society,  they  were  doing  anything  really  new.  Even 
the  Puritan  revolutionary  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was  restoring 
the  church  to  a  state  of  pristine  purity.  Yet  the  direction  of  their  thought 
more  often  than  not  belied  the  reactionary  character  of  the  analogical  and 
symbolic  language  they  inherited  from  an  earlier  age.  Hooker,  himself, 
had  just  as  little  idea  that  he  was  doing  anything  radically  new.  He  even 
refused  to  admit  that  the  English  church  had  been  born  in  revolution.  But 
in  his  efforts  to  explain  a  changing  ecclesiastical  order  in  terms  of  continu¬ 
ity,  his  historical  vision  reached  well  beyond  that  of  his  medieval  pred¬ 
ecessors. 

One  might  say  that  Hooker  backed  into  the  modern  world.  As  sure 
as  it  is  that  he  moved  in  a  direction  recognizable  to  the  modern  mind,  it  is 
just  as  sure  that  he  guided  himself  by  landmarks  established  in  another 

210.  See  below,  chap.  7,  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  point. 
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day  and  for  other  purposes.  Yet,  in  his  attitude  toward  the  past  he  had 
more  in  common  with  Burke  and  romantic  historicism  than  with  St. 
Thomas.  Burke,  it  is  true,  considered  history  to  be  its  own  justification, 
and  essentially  irrational.  By  contrast.  Hooker  insisted  on  holding  it 
accountable  to  reason  and  to  the  eternal  verities.  Still,  by  habitually  con¬ 
sidering  the  present  in  its  relation  to  the  past  and  especially  by  insisting 
on  explaining  the  diversity  of  customs  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  he  had  clearly  reached,  perhaps  crossed,  the  watershed 
that  separates  medieval  from  modern. 

Conclusion 

This  part  of  our  study  began  with  one  paradox  and  ended  with  another: 
Pecock,  the  schoolman  who  spoke  like  a  humanist,  and  Hooker,  the 
humanist  who  found  a  new  point  of  departure  in  the  scholastic  thought  of 
the  high  Middle  Ages.211  Though  seemingly  headed  in  opposite  directions, 
they  had  much  in  common,  more,  indeed,  than  most  of  those  who  expressed 
themselves  in  the  intervening  century  and  a  half.  Both  defended  an  au¬ 
thority  that  had  evolved  in  relation  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
against  a  radicalism  based  on  authority  abstracted  from  any  necessary 
connection  with  the  processes  of  history.  In  the  course  of  their  argument, 
both  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  gener¬ 
ating  historical  thought.  And,  both  recognized  that,  with  the  important 
exception  of  the  essential  element  of  faith,  religious  issues  were  matters 
of  human  experience  and  therefore  constituted  an  area  appropriate  for 
the  exercise  of  rational  investigation,- which  meant,  to  a  large  extent,  his¬ 
torical  investigation.  They  also,  either  in  his  own  way,  tell  us  something 
important  about  the  history  of  this  kind  of  historical  thought.  Pecock 
teaches  us  not  to  look  to  humanism  for  everything  that  points  to  modernity 
in  this  period  of  transition  from  medieval  culture  to  modern;  Hooker 
shows  us  how  the  seeds  of  modernity  could  germinate  and  thrive  in  old 
fields,  provided  the  ground  was  prepared  by  new  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  significance  of  humanism  in  this  regard  must  not,  of  course,  be 
underrated.  It  goes  far  toward  measuring  the  distance  Hooker  traveled 
from  his  fifteenth-century  predecessor.  Despite  Pecock's  relativism,  his 
feeling  for  the  changing  human  context  of  the  visible  church,  and  his 

211.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  Hooker  knew  Pecock's  work,  Munz, 
pp.  41-45.  Whether  or  not  he  did  is  not  very  important  as  far  as  Hooker  himself 
is  concerned,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  Munz  in  depreciation  of 
Pecock's  thought. 
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willingness  to  accept  the  Bible  as  in  large  part  a  historical  document,  his 
approach  to  the  past  was  instinctive  and  unsystematic,  reflecting  more  the 
common  sense  realism  that  underlies  so  much  of  late  medieval  English 
thought,  rather  than  any  deliberate  attempt  to  create  a  new  methodology. 
Hooker  achieved  something  amounting  to  a  consistent  philosophy  of 
history  in  his  effort  to  justify  diversity  within  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  accommodate  the  relativity  of  ecclesiastical 
customs  and  polity  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  What  had 
intervened  was  a  new  historical  perspective  achieved  through  a  new  self- 
awareness.  That  consciousness,  amounting  as  it  did  to  a  recognition  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  societies  and  of  the  distance,  unbridgeable  except 
by  scholarly  reconstruction,  between  the  present  and  any  past  age,  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  stimulus  from  the  humanist  reinterpretation  of  classical 
antiquity  even  though,  as  the  example  of  Pecock  reminds  us,  a  radical 
change  in  historical  vision  was  likely  to  have  taken  place  anyway.  The 
historical  sensitivity  of  humanism  may  well  have  been  a  result  of  that  new 
vision  as  well  as  a  cause.  That,  however,  must  remain  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  historical  consciousness  that  in 
fact  distinguished  humanist  thought,  Pecock  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  It  reveals  itself  in  Colet's  feeling  for  the  social  context  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  in  Tyndale's  willingness  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  light  of  a  developing  human  society,  and  his  recognition  of  the 
special  character  of  periods  and  the  processes  of  change  in  medieval  re¬ 
ligious  life.  It  is  especially  apparent  in  the  fresh  approach  made  by  Cran- 
mer  and  Jewel  to  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  even  evident  in  the  historical 
ambivalence  of  the  vision  of  the  primitive  church  they  derived  from  their 
study  of  the  church  fathers.  It  gave  Whitgift  an  insurmountable  advantage 
over  his  opponent  Cartwright  who,  though  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the 
newer  scholarship,  chose  to  stand  more  or  less  firmly  on  the  precedent  of 
scripture  and  to  ignore  any  evidence  of  evolutionary  process.  An  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  criticism  of  sources  marks  the  often  tedious  contro¬ 
versial  writings  on  all  sides  of  the  confessional  war  of  words,  not  least  in 
the  work  of  the  English  recusants. 

What  did  more  than  anything  else  to  open  the  way  for  this  increasingly 
penetrating  historical  vision  of  the  Tudor  humanists  was  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  distinguish  between  matters  strictly  of  faith  and  those 
which  pertained  to  the  external  religious  life  of  the  community,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  that  is,  between  things  essential  which  were  absolute  and  beyond 
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the  historian's  reach  except  where  a  certain  progressive  clarification  of 
doctrine  might  suggest  it,  and  things  indifferent  which,  being  of  human 
origin  and  relative,  became  a  legitimate  object  of  historical  investigation. 
Already  embodied  in  the  tradition  of  Christian  adiaphorism  and  employed 
in  varying  degrees  on  all  sides  in  the  Reformation  controversies,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  proved  especially  useful  to  the  builders  of  the  Tudor  church,  not 
only  as  a  religious  concept  but,  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Starkey  and 
Hooker,  one  which  brought  philosophy  again  to  the  aid  of  ecclesiastical 
apologetics.  In  particular,  it  helped  to  rationalize  a  tendency  evident  in 
Tudor  controversy  to  restrict  the  battleground  wherever  possible  to  the 
external  workings  of  the  church,  to  matters  of  ceremony,  order,  and  polity, 
and  in  consequence  to  open  the  debate  increasingly  to  historical  consid¬ 
erations.  And  it  helped  the  defenders  of  the  via  media  to  steer  a  reasonably 
effective  course  between  the  historical  obscurantisms  to  which  the  ex¬ 
tremes  both  of  the  right  and  left  were  prone. 
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Among  the  problems  that  quickened  historical  thought  in  Renaissance 
England,  one  would  suppose  that  those  concerning  law  and  its  administra¬ 
tion  should  have  been  most  effective,  especially  in  stimulating  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  social  and  cultural  past.  Justice  is,  after  all,  a  social  value, 
and  the  story  of  its  administration  is  a  story  of  concepts  and  institutions 
more  than  of  persons  and  events.  That  is  what  happened  in  France  where 
a  brilliant  school  of  humanist  lawyers,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
relating  law  to  the  society  that  produced  it,  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  group  among  Renaissance  scholars  to  demonstrate  that  history  is 
more  than  res  gestae.  But  this  is  not  what  happened  in  England — not,  at 
any  rate,  until  the  "heroic  age"  of  English  legal  scholarship  at  long  last 
dawned  in  the  next  century.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  important  fact  and  one 
to  which  attention  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  But  the  evidence  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  not  entirely  against  the  influence  of  legal  studies. 
If  the  common  law  failed  to  suggest  to  its  practitioners  a  comparative  ap¬ 
proach  or  to  raise  questions  of  historical  relativity,  if  therefore  the  com¬ 
mon  lawyers  remained  as  a  profession  insular  in  their  interests  and  myopic 
in  their  historical  vision,  still  the  broader  issues  of  government,  issues 
ultimately  involving  the  essence  of  the  constitution,  raised  questions 
concerning  the  relation  of  government  to  social  change  which  were  bound 
in  a  variety  of  subtle  ways  to  effect  the  temporal  vision  of  Englishmen. 
Historical  consciousness  and  civic  consciousness  are  closely  related  phe¬ 
nomena,  more,  in  fact,  than  has  generally  been  appreciated  until  recently.1 
The  relation  between  the  historical  vision  and  the  idea  of  legislative  sov¬ 
ereignty  provides  an  especially  revealing  case  in  point.2 

This  chapter  will  attempt  to  highlight  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
that  relationship,  changes  often  more  in  emphasis  than  in  unit  ideas  but 
nonetheless  significant  for  that  fact,  during  the  crucial  transitional  period 
from  Sir  John  Fortescue  to  Richard  Hooker.  If  a  seemingly  disproportion¬ 
ate  space  is  allowed  the  former,  it  is  because  any  estimate  of  that  transi¬ 
tion  must  be  grounded  as  firmly  as  possible — and  in  the  only  solid  soil 

x.  Two  recent  books  bear  on  this  subject  and  either  wholly  or  in  part  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  England:  D.  W.  Hanson,  From  Kingdom  to  Commonwealth:  the  Development 
of  Civic  Consciousness  in  English  Political  Thought  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  X970) ;  J.  G.  A. 
Pocock,  The  Machiavellian  Moment:  Florentine  Political  Thought  and  the  Atlantic 
Republic  Tradition  (Princeton,  1975). 

2.  I  touched  tentatively  on  this  subject  in  The  Articulate  Citizen  and  the  English 
Renaissance,  chap.  13. 
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available — in  the  generally  slippery  and  treacherous  terrain  of  late 
medieval  thought. 

Government  and  social  change 

Medieval  political  thinkers  were  quite  capable  of  envisaging  an  authority 
absolute  within  the  laws  of  God  and  nature:  any  governor  who  claimed 
to  be  God's  representative  on  earth  could  hardly  have  had  it  otherwise.5 
The  question  is,  authority  for  what?  As  far  as  temporal  affairs  were  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  an  authority  to  maintain  society  in  its  ordained  form,  to 
serve,  in  the  words  of  Marsilius  of  Padua,  as  a  physician  to  the  body 
politic,4  coordinating  its  parts,  curing  its  ailments.  It  was  thus  an  essen¬ 
tially  negative  authority,  devoted  to  dispersing  justice  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  tranquility.  It  was  limited  not  by  any  human  agency  but  by 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  society.  By  contrast,  sovereignty  in  the 
modern  legislative  sense  is  a  reaction  to  the  challenge  of  social  change.  It 
made  its  appearance  when,  and  only  when,  the  role  of  government  was 
seen  to  be  positive,  and  at  least  potentially  constructive — when,  that  is, 
its  objectives  had  admittedly  reached  beyond  justice  and  peace  to  en¬ 
compass  the  dynamics  of  wealth  and  power,  and  when  government  ac¬ 
cordingly  had  become  involved  with  processes  of  social  change.  Awareness 
of  those  same  processes  became  also  an  essential  element  in  the  evolution 
of  historical  thought.  The  idea  of  sovereignty  and  historical  perspective 
are  accordingly  related  in  a  common  recognition  of  social  change. 

Tudor  England  inherited  a  theory  of  law  and  government  based  on 
assumptions  of  stability.  It  had  evolved  in  an  era  when  change  was 
looked  upon  more  as  an  aberration  to  be  corrected  than  an  unprecedented 
condition  requiring  innovation.  That  is  not,  of  course,  to  imply  that 
medieval  governments  were  unable  to  recognize  these  new  situations 
when  they  saw  them  or  were  unable  to  meet  them  with  new  law.  From 
time  to  time  they  in  fact  saw  the  need  for  amendments  to  existing  laws  and 
achieved  them,  though  it  has  been  aptly  said  that  their  efforts  resembled 
more  those  of  a  carpenter  to  shore  up  a  sagging  beam  than  the  plans  of  an 
architect.5  Moreover,  the  custom  upon  which  the  medieval  common  law 
rested  was  a  more  flexible  thing,  more  subject  to  discontinuity,  than  later 
legal  minds  of  the  stripe  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  tried  to  maintain.  To  the 
extent  that  custom  was  determined  by  the  memory  of  the  community,  that 

3.  See  Michael  Wilks,  The  Problem  of  Sovereignty  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages 
(Cambridge,  1963).  4.  Defensor  Pads,  I.v.7.  5.  Hanson,  p.  210. 
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memory  was  likely  to  be  short,  at  least  until  such  time  as  it  came  to  be 
jogged  by  writs,  statutes,  and  judicial  decisions.6  But  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  however  short  the  unaided  memory  of  a  community 
might  be,  it  had  to  serve.  It  must  therefore  always  have  seemed  indefinitely 
long.  The  paradox  of  custom  is  that  it  must  be  at  once  age-old  and  up  to 
date. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  said  for  Mcllwain's  thesis,  now  somewhat  out 
of  fashion,  that  the  medieval  mind  tended  to  conceive  of  law  as  already 
there  in  nature  and  the  custom  of  the  community  and  that  the  legislative 
function  of  government  was  to  declare  it  and  adapt  it  to  specific  circum¬ 
stances,  not  to  make  it.7  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  reopen  this 
bag  of  ambiguities.  Medieval  lawyers  were  of  course  quite  capable  of 
dealing  innovatively  with  unprecedented  cases;  and  statutes  were,  by  the 
end  of  the  period,  clearly  serving  more  than  merely  to  confirm  custom. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  deal  with  specific  cases  and  quite  another  to  appreci¬ 
ate  what  they  might  mean  when  considered  under  the  aspect  of  time  and 
in  relation  to  traditional  patterns  of  thought.  Between  these  two  modes  of 
perception  there  existed  a  disjunction  that  is  no  doubt  more  confusing  to 
the  modern  mind  than  it  ever  was  to  that  of  the  late  medieval  period. 

As  long  as  the  function  of  government  was  considered  to  be  primarily 
that  of  protecting  the  realm  from  aggressors  and  transgressors  and  for 
remedying  that  which  was  amiss  in  the  body  politic,  all  in  the  interest  of 
the  pax  mundi,  the  society  within  which  it  functioned  must  have  been 
assumed  to  be  essentially  static,  requiring  little  in  the  way  of  boldly  in¬ 
novative  policy  or  legislation.  A  law  would  then  be  "new"  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  provided  a  specific  remedy  where  there  had  hitherto  been 
none.  Sovereignty  under  such  circumstances  can  be  said  to  have  existed 
only  in  a  strictly  qualified  sense;  and  for  Englishmen  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  existed  at  all.  That  is  why  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  able  to 
describe  the  English  in  a  constitution  in  terms  of  a  divided  authority,  a 
"double  majesty."8  By  the  same  token,  that  is  why  he  spoke  in  terms 

6.  T.  F.  T.  Plucknett,  The  Legislation  of  Edward  I  (Oxford,  1962),  pp.  6-8.  See  also 
M.  T.  Clanchy,  "Remembering  the  Past  and  the  Good  Old  Law,"  History,  LV  (1970), 
165-76. 

7.  The  idea  was  persuasively  argued  by  C.  H.  Mcllwain  in  The  High  Court  of 
Parliament  and  its  Supremacy  (New  Haven,  1910)  and  in  The  Growth  of  Political 
Thought  in  the  West  (New  York,  1932).  See  also  S.  B.  Chrimes,  English  Constitutional 
Ideas  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  1936),  pp.  201-2.  It  has  since  been  subject 
to  searching  criticism:  see  Frederic  Cheyette,  "Custom,  Case  Law,  and  Medieval  'Con¬ 
stitutionalism':  A  Re-Examination."  Political  Science  Quarterly  LXXVIII  (1963), 
362-90;  Plucknett,  p.  8;  Hanson,  chap.  6,  especially  pp.  202  ft.,  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  highly  critical  treatment.  8.  The  phrase  is  Hanson's. 
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succeeding  generations,  increasingly  accustomed  to  the  positive  role  that 
government  was  having  to  take  in  the  face  of  the  ever  more  demanding 
facts  of  social  change,  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  understand,  until,  in 
the  critical  opening  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  mistook  their 
meaning  entirely. 

Those  observers  of  medieval  society  who  watched  the  workings  of  gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  laymen's  point  of  view  provide  evidence  in  this  regard 
that  is  too  often  overlooked.9  These  self-appointed  critics  of  late  medieval 
England  were  at  times  able  to  see  the  outlines  of  society  and  government's 
relation  to  it  more  clearly  than  those  who  were  too  close  to  the  trees  to  see 
the  wood.  In  any  case  they  spoke  the  paradigmatic  language  of  their  age 
with  an  uninhibited  fluency.  To  them,  society  appeared  as  an  organism, 
ordained  and  structured,  a  body  of  functioning  parts,  hierarchically  re¬ 
lated.  It  was  healthy  if  its  citizens  acted  as  their  position  in  the  political 
body  obliged  them  to  act,  and  sick  if  they  did  not.  To  them,  the  problems 
of  society  were  basically  ethical,  and  the  role  of  government  remedial 
and  regulatory.  Such  remedial  actions  could,  however,  be  taken  for 
granted  once  the  particular  ailment  in  the  political  body  was  diagnosed. 
As  one  writer  put  it,  with  more  than  the  ordinary  economy  of  words. 

When  a  kingdom  gathered  is 
In  God's  law,  by  one  assent. 

For  to  amend  that  was  amiss. 

Therefore  is  ordained  a  parliament.10 

From  the  social  critic's  point  of  view,  then,  the  essence  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  was  good  counsel,  by  which  he  meant  primarily  the  reporting  of 
whatever  was  wrong,  either  informally  and  irregularly  by  such  as  him¬ 
self,  or  normally  and  more  formally  through  the  institutions  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Good  counsel  became  the  prescription  also  of  those  who  were  situated 
closer  to  the  actual  workings  of  government.  According  to  S.  B.  Chrimes, 
"a  great  part  of  the  constitutional  history  of  England  in  the  medieval 
period  might  be  said  ...  to  be  a  commentary  not  upon  Magna  Carta,  but 
upon  the  simple  fact  of  the  king's  crying  need  for  counsel  and  ever  more 
counsel."11  Council  reform,  not  legislative,  parliamentary  reform,  be¬ 
came  in  fact  the  burden  of  proposals  for  better  and  more  abundant  gov- 

9.  See  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  chaps.  1-3. 

10.  Twenty-six  Political  and  Other  Poems,  ed.  J.  Kail,  EETS  OS  124  (1924),  xiii, 

11.  1-4.  11.  Constitutional  Ideas,  p.  39. 
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ernance  during  the  critical  era  of  the  fifteenth-century  civil  wars.12  Again 
the  assumption  was  that  the  making  or  amending  the  laws  is  something 
that  would  look  after  itself  once  it  had  become  clear  what  needed  to  be 
remedied. 

Needless  to  say,  this  mode  of  thought  was  only  too  likely  to  inhibit  his¬ 
torical  investigation  of  the  kind  that  reaches  beyond  the  chronicles  of 
events  to  society  and  its  processes.  To  the  extent  that  social  order  is 
seen  as  fixed,  it  has  no  history  apart  from  the  shortcomings  of  people  that 
make  up  its  component  parts  and  from  the  remedial  acts  of  its  governors. 
Where  there  is  no  sense  of  organic  change  there  can  be  no  sense  of  process, 
and  to  that  extent  no  history  in  the  modern  sense.  The  law  itself  will  then 
become  removed  from  uny  significant  temporal  context.  It  could,  that  is, 
but  for  the  idea  of  custom,  especially  dear  to  a  people  whose  national  law 
was  itself  customary. 

As  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  community  rather  than  the  collected 
edicts  of  lawgivers,  the  product  of  experience  rather  than  of  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple,  custom  could  never  be  entirely  divorced  from  history  and  became, 
in  fact,  the  source  of  whatever  sense  of  historical  relativity  the  medieval 
English  observer  was  capable  of.  Yet,  as  we  have  had  reason  to  notice  in 
other  contexts,  custom  was  an  ineluctably  ambiguous  concept.  It  could 
be,  and  in  practice  usually  was,  considered  adaptable  to  changing  circum¬ 
stances;  it  could  be  supplemented  as  well  as  clarified,  and  even  nullified, 
by  statutes  which  would  themselves  come  eventually  to  be  taken  for 
custom.  But,  viewed  from  a  philosophical  distance,  it  could  be  considered 
virtually  fixed,  a  second  nature  in  a  sense  that  it  had  come  to  express  the 
character  peculiar  to  a  people.  This  was,  of  course,  simply  to  push  its  im¬ 
plied  relativity  back  beyond  historical  memory  to  what  must  still  have 
been  a  process  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions.  Custom,  therefore,  still 
stood  in  some  sort  of  opposition  to  the  absolutes  of  natural  law. 

Reconciling  custom  and  nature,  the  particular  and  the  universal,  con¬ 
stituted  a  difficult  problem  for  medieval  legal  minds — those  especially  who 
preferred  to  look  beyond  the  details  of  case  law — just  as  it  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  afflict  Renaissance  thought  with  a  confusing  ambivalence.17  The 
Thomist-Aristotelian  tradition  provided  a  convenient  formula,  however, 
and  one  which  served  well  into  early  modern  times  to  protect  minds  still 


12.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  The  Governance  of  England,  ed.  C.  Plummer  (Oxford,  1885), 
reprinted  in  W.  H.  Dunham  and  Stanley  Pargellis,  Complaint  and  Reform  in  England 
(New  York,  1938);  George  Ashby,  The  Active  Policy  of  a  Prince,  in  Poems,  ed.  Mary 
Bateson,  EETS  ES  76  (1899).  13.  See  above,  chap.  2. 
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committed  to  the  paradigm  of  stability  from  more  exposure  to  the  spectacle 
of  social  change  than  they  could  tolerate.  Positive  law  simply  adapted  the 
universal  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  inevitably  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  human  existence;  nor,  conversely,  could  it  legitimately  run 
counter  to  that  higher  law.  The  excessively  abstract  character  of  this  for¬ 
mula  became,  of  course,  considerably  modified  in  practice.  The  difference 
between  Fortescue  and  Hooker,  what  allows  us  to  recognize  the  latter's 
affinity  to  early  modern  thought,  despite  his  adherence  to  basically 
Thomist-Aristotelian  ideas,  is  his  ability  to  find  virtually  unlimited  room 
for  historically  conditioned  factors  within  the  overarching  structure  of 
natural  law;  and  that,  in  turn,  depended  on  his  ability  to  see  that  govern¬ 
ment  must  respond  positively  to  social  change.14 

The  legacy  of  Sir  John  Fortescue 

Once  beyond  the  special  preserve  of  substantive  law,  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  speak  in  anything  but  these  rather  general  terms.  It  would  be  much 
harder,  however,  if  we  did  not  have  good  Sir  John  Fortescue  to  fall  back 
on.  The  genial  old  Lancastrian  Chief  Justice  serves  as  a  unique  guide  to 
the  spirit  of  the  English  legal  system,  if  not  always  to  its  actual  workings.15 
Indeed,  if  he  had  not  written  what  and  when  he  did,  we  should  no  doubt 
have  had  to  invent  something  like  him  (but  far  less  satisfactory  for  our 
purposes)  out  of  bits  and  pieces  salvaged  from  an  era  in  English  history 
notorious  for  the  sparse  and  fragmentary  nature  of  its  documentary 
sources.  Fortescue,  alone  among  English  writers  up  to  his  time,  felt  the 
need  for  bringing  the  abstractions  of  conventional  political  philosophy — 
basically  Aristotelian — to  focus  on  the  observable  problems  of  contempo¬ 
rary  government,  and  for  defining  the  general  principles  upon  which 
English  government  was  supposed  to  operate.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be 
a  philosopher  nor  yet  a  historian;  but  neither  was  his  vision  limited  to 
the  infinitely  detailed  landscape  of  the  common  law.  Unlike  his  contempo¬ 
rary,  Littleton,  he  did  not  attempt  a  systematic  treatise  on  substantive 
law.  Except  for  his  apparent  innocence  of  any  contact  with  the  humanistic 
learning  already  beginning  to  filter  into  England,  he  might  better  be 
classed  with  the  socially  oriented  humanist  pamphleteers  of  the  early 
Tudor  period  than  with  the  medieval  political  theorists  or  the  writers  who 

14.  See  below,  this  chapter. 

15.  There  is  a  considerable  literature  on  Fortescue.  I  have  cited  much  of  it  that 
is  especially  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion  in  Articulate  Citizen,  chap.  5.  See 
recent  treatments  in  Hanson  and  in  Pocock,  Machiavellian  Moment,  chap.  1. 
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composed  the  body  of  common  law  literature.16  In  his  old  age,  and  in  part 
from  the  vantage  point  of  his  exile  with  the  Lancastrian  royal  family  in 
France,  he  was  able  to  recognize  the  salient  features  of  the  English 
system  of  government  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  see  them  in  relation  to  what  he  took  to  be  those  of  France. 
He  was  far  from  being  an  objective  observer.  He  wrote  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  initial  virtues  of  English  laws  and  to  show 
how  the  machinery  by  which  they  were  administered  could  be  so  re¬ 
formed  as  to  preserve  those  virtues.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he 
oversimplified  both  the  English  and  French  systems,  idealizing  the  former 
and  caricaturing  the  latter.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  polemical  purpose  that 
impelled  him  to  attempt — and  for  the  first  time  in  English  history — a 
comparative  study  of  law  and  government  which,  however  crude  it  may 
have  been,  revealed  an  attitude  less  insular  than  was  usual  among  English 
lawyers17  until  well  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  bore  ines¬ 
capable  intimations  of  historical  relativity. 

Fortescue's  purpose  was  simple — so  deceptively  simple  that  it  has 
been  too  often  ignored  in  the  course  of  microscopic  examinations  of  his 
dicta  on  specific  points.  With  pardonable  anachronism,  one  might  say 
that  it  stems  from  a  feeling  that  "it  could  happen  here."  He  wrote,  it 
must  be  remembered,  at  a  time  when  the  weakness  of  the  king  in  the  face 
of  noble  factions  had  led  to  civil  war  rendering  government  intermittently 
ineffective,  and  when  the  consequent  and  obvious  need  for  strong  gov¬ 
ernment  had  made  the  apparently  stronger  monarchy  of  France,  supported 
by  absolutist  interpretations  of  Roman  civil  law,  seem  dangerously  attrac¬ 
tive — dangerously,  that  is,  because  it  promised  an  efficiency  that  could 
only  be  purchased,  Fortescue  thought,  at  the  expense  of  those  safeguards 
to  the  subject's  property  which  Englishmen  enjoyed  under  their  laws. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  contemporary  observer  to  recognize  the  deficiency  of 
English  government.  George  Ashby,  a  Clerk  of  the  Signet  for  many  years, 
saw  it  as  clearly  as  Fortescue  and  made  similar  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment.18  But  Fortescue,  apparently  alone,  recognized  the  potentially  com¬ 
peting  claims  of  another  legal  system.  Both  systems,  he  maintained,  arose 
out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  history,  and  he  seems  to  have 

16.  For  reservations  as  to  Fortescue's  scholarship,  see  C.  A.  J.  Skeel,  "The  Influence 
of  the  Writings  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
3rd  ser.,  X  (1916),  77-114;  Mcllwain,  Growth  of  Political  Thought,  p.  334;  cf.  S.  B. 
Chrimes,  ed.,  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae  (Cambridge,  1942),  introd.,  p.  c. 

17.  Chrimes,  ed.,  De  Laudibus  introd.  p.  c. 

18.  See  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  pp.  107-111. 
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assumed  that  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  induced  the  French 
king  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  rule  might  possibly  do  the  same  for  the  king 
of  England.  True,  his  feeling  that  the  customs  which  had  evolved  in  either 
country  had  become  in  time  a  second  nature  would  seem  to  have  made 
such  a  result  unlikely;  but,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  that  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  rather  of  the  deeply  seated  ambivalence  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  historical  process  itself  thap  a  reflection  on  the  realities  of  contempo¬ 
rary  political  life. 

To  see  Fortescue's  purpose  in  this  light  will  be  the  better  to  understand 
why  he  made  his  now  famous  comparison  of  the  dominium  politicum  et 
regale  of  England  with  the  dominium  tantum  regale  of  France  a  funda¬ 
mental  theme  in  his  writings.  It  will  also  help  explain  why  he  moved  in 
his  three  major  works19  from  the  abstract  to  the  particular,  from  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  natural  law  to  the  values  inherent  in  the  laws  of  England,  why 
he  chose  to  praise  the  laws  at  a  time  when  to  praise  anything  in  English 
government  must  seem  oddly  optimistic,  and  why,  in  his  last  work,  he 
proposed  reforms  specifically  calculated  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such 
arbitrary  exactions  as  the  French  king  had  come  to  place  upon  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  so  to  preserve  the  values  inherent  in  England's  monarchy.  Of 
special  importance  to  the  present  inquiry,  it  will  in  addition  help  us  to 
evaluate  Fortescue's  attitude  toward  social  change  and  to  that  extent 
toward  the  history  of  laws  and  institutions. 

As  Fortescue  saw  it,  England's  dominium  politicum  et  regale  was  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  sovereignty.20  Unlike  France,  where  the  king  was  limited 
only  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  which  limit  all  governments,  where, 
according  to  the  maxim  of  Roman  law,  quod  principi  placuit  legis  hahet 
vigorem,  the  king  could  rule  at  his  discretion  and  tax  his  people  at  will,  the 
English  king  had  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  as  modified  by  parliament 
and  could  not  tax  the  property  of  his  subjects  without  their  consent  as 
expressed  in  parliament.  He  was  limited,  that  is,  both  legally  and  polit¬ 
ically,  by  the  law  itself  and  the  assent  of  parliament — though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  made  any  distinction  between  the  two  since  he  tended  to 
identify  both  the  English  and  French  systems  of  government  with  their 
respective  laws.21  Yet  the  English  king  also  ruled  "regally."  He  enjoyed 

19.  The  first  of  Fortescue's  major  works  was  De  Natura  Legis  Naturae,  in  The 
Works  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  ed.  Lord  Clairmon  (London,  1869).  The  other  two  were 
the  product  of  his  later  years:  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  and  The  Governance  of 
England. 

20.  The  following  argument  is  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  De  Laudibus 
and  in  the  Governance.  21.  Cf.  Hanson,  pp.  223-24. 
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an  unlimited  and  unquestioned  right  and  duty  to  govern.  It  was  his 
responsibility  to  see  to  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  maintenance  of 
justice.  The  courts  were  his  courts  and  the  very  laws,  in  a  sense,  his  laws. 
But  he  could  not  change  them  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  courts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voice  of  the  popular  or  political 
side  of  the  constitution,  had  no  right  to  infringe  upon  prerogatives  of  the 
king.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  an  absolute  distinction  between 
what  Bracton  termed  gubernaculum,  the  function  of  governing,  and  juris- 
dictio,  that  of  declaring  and  establishing  law:  the  two  functions  are  in 
practice  difficult  to  separate.22  Yet  they  were  still  applicable  in  Fortescue's 
day  as  a  rough  definition  of  the  balanced  constitution  Fortescue  had  in 
mind,  with  its  "double  majesty,"23  its  "descending"  authority  separate 
from  but  limited  by  an  "ascending"  authority,24  and  its  lack  of  anything 
like  a  modern  concept  of  sovereignty. 

Why  then  was  Fortescue — and,  as  we  shall  see,  a  good  many  of  his 
successors — able  to  envision  government  in  this  way,  without,  that  is, 
any  single  source  of  ultimate  authority?  Part  of  the  answer  is  unques¬ 
tionably  that  he  did  not  foresee  any  likelihood  of  basic  disagreement 
between  the  regal  and  political  functions.  But  why  did  he  not?  I  have 
argued  elsewhere  that  he  did  not  because  he  did  not  think  of  government 
as  an  agency  for  coping  with  social  change.25  And  that,  in  turn,  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  his  conception  of  the  purpose  for  which  government  existed. 
Like  most  medieval  observers  he  defined  the  purpose  of  government  in 
protective  and  remedial  terms.  Following  Aristotle,  he  wrote  that  "the 
objective  of  all  royal  administration  is  to  maintain  justice"  which  is  "the 
effect  of  virtue"  and  therefore  the  means  toward  the  attainment  of  happi¬ 
ness  as  "the  summum  bonum  of  life  in  this  world."26  More  specifically, 
(this  time  echoing  the  Book  of  Kings)  "a  king's  office  stands  in  two  things, 
one  to  defend  his  realm  against  their  enemies  by  the  sword;  another  that 
he  defend  his  people  against  wrongdoers  within  by  justice."27 

This  is  traditional  theory  and  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  Fortescue 
took  it  at  its  face  value.  But  we  may  well  ask  whether  he  also  recognized 

22.  Pocock,  Machiavellian  Moment,  pp.  25-29.  23.  Hanson,  chap.  2. 

24.  The  terms  are  those  of  Walter  Ullmann,  Principles  of  Government  and  Politics 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  1961),  introd. 

25.  Articulate  Citizen,  chap.  6.  See  also  R.  W.  K.  Hinton,  "English  Constitutional 
Theories  from  Sir  John  Fortescue  to  Sir  John  Eliot,"  English  Historical  Review,  LXXV 
(i960),  410-25,  417. 

26.  De  Laudibus,  chap.  4;  see  also  De  Natura,  I,  chaps.  42-43.  References  to  all 
three  of  Fortescue's  works  will  be  by  chapter  unless  otherwise  specified. 

27.  Governance,  chap.  4. 
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how  far  its  negative,  protective  aspects  had  to  be  modified  to  encompass 
the  constructive  policy  and  legislation  already  part  of  late  medieval  prac¬ 
tice.  He  knew,  for  example,  that  the  duties  of  the  king — those  pertaining 
to  his  dominium  regale — extended  beyond  the  mere  protection  of  the 
realm  to  diplomacy  and  trade  relations  which  required  at  least  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  positive  policy.28  But  did  he  consider  justice,  which  was  for 
him  the  foundation  of  all  good  governance,  to  be  also  potentially  inno¬ 
vative  or  simply  the  application  to  individual  cases  of  existing  customs 
and  principles  derived  from  the  law  of  nature?  He  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  laws  are  derived  not  only  from  custom  and  nature  but  from  statutes 
made  "by  the  assent  of  the  whole  realm"  in  parliament  and  possessing  a 
special  force  by  virtue  of  that  authority.  These  enactments,  the  expression 
of  "prudence"  rather  than  custom,  are  capable  of  adjusting  the  basically 
customary  common  law  to  circumstances  not  specifically  governed  by 
decision  of  the  courts,  and  are  therefore  presumably  new.  Parliament  could 
in  this  sense  "make"  laws,  though  Fortescue  seems  to  prefer  the  term 
"amend."29  But  the  fact  is  that  he  had  little  to  say  about  parliament. 
When  he  came,  in  his  last  major  work,  to  diagnose  the  weaknesses  of  the 
English  monarchy  and  to  suggest  remedies,  he  took  parliament  for  granted 
and  concentrated  on  the  king  and  his  council;  and  he  did  so  in  the  hope, 
seemingly  paradoxical  to  the  modern  mind,  of  preserving  the  limited 
monarchy  by  strengthening  the  monarch  himself.30 

Yet  Fortescue's  proposed  reforms  make  good  and  sufficient  sense  in 
relation  to  his  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  society  and  to  his  primary 
concern  for  the  property  rights  of  subjects.  By  restoring  to  the  king  the 
rashly  alienated  revenues  without  which  he  was  likely  to  be  confronted 
by  subjects  "equipolent  to  himself,"  and  by  so  reforming  the  king's  coun¬ 
cil  as  to  remove  it  from  the  domination  of  noble  factions,  he  hoped  to 
restore  both  fiscal  responsibility  and  that  quality  of  good  counsel,  which, 
for  him  as  for  most  medieval  thinkers,  was  the  essential  element  in  good 
governance.  Then  the  king  would  have  enough  to  cover  the  normal  func¬ 
tions  of  government  and  consequently  would  not  be  tempted  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  French  neighbor,  who  ruled  regally  and  legibus  solutus, 
and  so  resort  to  similarly  "exquisite  means  of  getting  of  good"32  and  the 
arbitrary  taxation  which,  Fortescue  chose  to  believe,  had  impoverished 
the  people  of  France.32  Englishmen  would  then  be  protected  in  those  prop- 

28.  Ibid.,  chaps.  7  and  15. 

29.  De  Laudibus,  chap.  15;  cf.  chap.  18;  see  also  De  Natura,  I,  chap.  30. 

30.  Governance,  chap.  15.  31.  Ibid.  32.  Ibid.,  chaps.  3  and  13. 
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erty  rights  that  were  the  principal  objective  of  the  common  law  and  that 
Fortescue  vested  in  the  law  of  nature  itself.”  The  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  could  then  be  counted  upon  to  perform  its  traditional  tasks  of  main¬ 
taining  peace  and  the  tranquility  of  the  realm  by  defending  it  from  ag¬ 
gressors  abroad  and  transgressors  within.  What  is  more,  it  could  function 
without  necessarily  engaging  in  legislative  activity  other  than  that  meant 
to  cope  with  maladjustments  in  an  ordained  social  order. 

By  the  time  he  came  to  write  The  Governance  of  England  in  the  already 
changing  atmosphere  of  Yorkist  England,  he  was  able  to  argue  that  a 
properly  reformed  council  would  not  only  establish  policy  on  matters  im¬ 
mediately  pertaining  to  the  regal  dominion  of  the  crown — coinage,  the 
navy,  and  mercantilist  legislation  of  one  sort  or  another — but  prepare 
legislation  for  consideration  by  parliament,  thus  expediting  the  amending 
of  the  laws  ''in  such  thing  as  they  need  reformation  in."34  This  meant, 
not  that  parliament  had  lost  its  importance  in  his  eyes,  or  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  its  assent  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  legislation  initiated  by  the  council, 
but  that  it  was  the  administration  that  needed  reform,  not  parliament,  that 
parliament's  role  in  legislation  could  be  taken  for  granted,  once  the  need 
for  it  had  been  determined,  and  simply  expedited  in  the  interest  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  that,  underlying  all  other  considerations,  the  legislation  it 
undertook  was  primarily  remedial. 

Only  on  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  it  is  possible  to  understand  how 
a  mind  as  practical  as  Fortescue's,  and  living  at  a  time  when  English  gov¬ 
ernment  badly  needed  renovating,  could  envision  it  free  from  any  notion 
of  sovereignty,  whether  parliamentary  or  royal  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Fortescue  had,  it  is  true,  come  to  see  how  the  policy-making  aspect  of 
government  interpenetrated  that  of  legislation,  how,  in  other  words,  the 
theoretical  and  traditional  distinction  between  gubernaculum  and  juris- 
dictio  was  bound  to  become  blurred  in  practice.  But  he  failed  to  consider 
the  need  for  a  clearly  located  supreme  authority,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  according  to  his  view  of  society  and  the  place  of  law  within 
it,  he  seems  never  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  look  for  it. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  argument,  we  should  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Fortescue  had  at  best  a  limited  appreciation  of  social  change, 
and  to  that  extent  a  limited  historical  perspective.  We  should  also  be  justi- 


33.  M.  A.  Shehard,  "The  Political  and  Constitutional  Theory  of  Sir  John  Fortescue," 
in  Essays  in  History  and  Political  Theory  in  Honor  of  Charles  Howard  Mcllwain 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1936):  rather,  that  is,  than  in  the  mutable  ius  gentium  as  was 
common  among  medieval  theorists.  34.  Governance,  chap.  15. 
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fied  in  finding  in  his  concept  of  law  and  government  a  paradigm  sufficient¬ 
ly  antithetical  to  any  sense  of  history  as  social  process  to  explain  much  of 
the  relative  insensitivity  to  the  history  of  law  exhibited  by  those  of  his 
successors  who  continued  to  accept  that  paradigm.  But  the  insights  of  in¬ 
telligent  minds  are  never  entirely  circumscribed  by  the  paradigmatic  lan¬ 
guage  into  which  the  preconceptions  and  assumptions  of  their  age  have 
entered  and,  in  a  measure,  crystalized.  The  legal  and  constitutional 
thought  typified  by  Fortescue  tended,  however  unconsciously,  to  bypass 
those  considerations  of  social  process  which  are  essential  to  a  historical 
approach  to  society.  Fortescue  himself  was  able  nevertheless  to  achieve 
at  times  a  historical  point  of  view  that  is  as  much  a  measure  of  his  origi¬ 
nality  as  were  his  ideas  on  law  and  government. 

The  very  fact  that  he  had  attempted  a  comparative  study  indicates  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  relativity  of  laws  and  institutions  to  circumstances 
generated  in  the  course  of  time.  The  two  contrasting  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment  existing  in  England  and  France  respectively  owed  their  differences 
to  the  diversity  of  their  origins,  the  former  from  the  seizure  of  absolute 
power  by  a  strong  man,  the  latter  by  a  sort  of  compact  made  by  a  people 
conscious  of  its  common  interest  with  the  governor  it  had  chosen  to  be 
its  head.  The  dominium  regale  began  with  Nimrod  and  was  turned  by  him 
into  tyranny;  but  it  came  to  be  the  source  of  good  government  under  good 
princes.  The  dominium  politicum  et  regale  began  "when  mankind  was 
more  civilized  and  better  disposed  to  virtue"  and  when  "the  fellowship 
that  came  to  this  land  with  Brutus,  willing  to  be  united  and  made  a  body 
politic  called  a  realm,  having  a  head  to  govern  it,"  chose  Brutus  as  king. 
Then  "they  and  he  upon  his  incorporation,  institution,  and  uniting  of 
themselves  into  a  realm,  ordained  the  same  realm  to  be  ruled  and  governed 
by  such  laws  as  they  all  would  assent  unto."55  Unconvincing  as  this  in¬ 
terpretation  may  be,  it  met  after  a  fashion  the  demand,  inescapable  in 
any  comparative  approach,  for  some  explanation  of  diversity;  nor  is  it 
much  less  convincing,  nor  more  rooted  in  uncritically  accepted  legend, 
than  the  historical  orthodoxy  preached  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  a  century  and 
a  half  later56 — or,  for  that  matter,  much  different.  Indeed,  Fortescue's 
statement  about  the  antiquity  of  English  laws  was  still  quoted  by  Coke  as 
authority.  English  laws  had  not  changed  since  the  time  of  Brutus,  despite 
successive  conquests  by  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  laws  were  therefore  older  than  those  of  the  Romans  or  Venetians; 

35.  Ibid.,  chap.  2;  cf.  De  Laudibus,  chaps.  12-13.  36.  See  below,  chap.  8. 
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and,  by  virtue  of  their  antiquity,  they  "are  not  only  good  but  the  best."37 

This  curiously  unhistorical  kind  of  historical  interpretation  reflects  the 
ambiguity  which  in  this  respect  is  deeply  imbedded  in  Fortescue's  idea  of 
custom.  On  the  one  hand,  he  appears  to  remove  custom  almost  entirely 
from  temporal  consideration.  Not  only  have  English  customs  remained 
unchanged  since  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  vernacular  expression  of  the  law  of  nature  which  is  eternal.  In  his 
earliest  major  work,  De  Natura  Legis  Naturae,  he  is  quite  clear  in  this  latter 
point:  human  laws  are  either  established  by  the  law  of  nature  or,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  supplementary  to  it,  they  derive  their  authority  from  it  and 
are  null  and  void  if  contrary  to  it.38  On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  have 
found  the  idea  of  natural  law  less  and  less  useful  for  the  purposes  that 
dominated  his  later  works.  Defined  (following  Aquinas)  as  "the  truth  of 
justice  which  is  capable  of  being  revealed  by  right  reason,"39  its  relation 
to  active  legislation  was  likely  to  be  either  abstract  or  self-evident.  Being 
the  same  for  all  people,  its  relation  to  the  comparative  study  of  law  and 
government  was  bound  to  be  theoretical  and,  at  best,  remote.  As  a  pioneer 
in  that  kind  of  endeavor,  Fortescue  was  concerned  with  diversity,  not  uni¬ 
versality.  As  his  preoccupation  with  the  English  and  French  systems  de¬ 
veloped,  he  accordingly  paid  less  attention  to  the  eternal  principles  of 
natural  law  and  more  to  the  variability  allowed  positive  law.  In  De  Laudi- 
bus  Legum  Angliae,  he  disposes  of  natural  law  briefly  by  saying  that, 
though  one  source  of  English  law,  it  needs  no  further  discussion  because 
it  is  the  same  for  all  people;40  and  in  the  still  more  practical,  politically 
orientated  Governance  of  England  it  sinks  still  further  into  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Clearly  the  customary  law  of  England  derived  its  essential  character 
from  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  English  people.  But  this  does  not 
remove  custom  from  the  penumbra  of  ambiguity.  Custom,  he  knew,  could 
itself  crystalize  into  a  second  nature;  as  Aristotle  said,  "use  becomes  an¬ 
other  nature,"41  and  we  are  back  to  a  position  nearer  to  the  stubbornly 
unhistorical  notion  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  common  law  than 
to  any  idea  of  custom  as  a  process  of  continual  adaptation  to  changing 
circumstances.  Yet  in  the  idea  of  a  second  nature,  there  are  intimations  of 
process  nonetheless.  "For  all  that  is  loved  [valued]  transfers  the  lover  into 
its  own  nature  by  usage."42  As  J.  G.  A.  Pocock  has  observed,  "here  may 

37.  De  Laudibus,  chap.  17.  38.  De  Natura,  I,  chap.  4.  39.  Ibid.,  I,  chap.  21. 

40.  De  Laudibus,  chap.  16.  41.  Ibid.,  chap.  6.  42.  Ibid. 
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be  found  the  beginning  of  the  historicist  doctrine  that  we  become  what 
we  do  and  so  make  ourselves."45  Now  Fortescue  was  no  doubt  more  likely 
to  recognize  the  continuity  implied  in  the  idea  of  custom  as  a  second  nature 
than  the  element  of  process  it  also  implied.  But  he  was  ambivalent  on  that 
point  too.  Like  some  of  his  humanist  successors,  he  tended  to  think  in  a 
circle,  assuming  first  that  the  nature  of  a  people,  that  which  makes  it  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  peoples,  was  determined  by  custom,  and  then  using  its 
nature  to  explain  its  customs.44 

It  is  Fortescue's  preoccupation  with  custom  and  its  relation  to  the  nature 
of  the  people  that,  among  other  things,  sets  him  apart  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  political  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  which  he  nevertheless  paid 
more  than  lip  service.  Custom  owed  its  validity  not  to  principle  or  abstract 
reason  but  to  usage,  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  found  good  by  a  non- 
rational  process  of  trial  and  error.  It  had  its  points  of  reference  in  time 
and  place  rather  than  in  universality.  It  fell  therefore  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  history  rather  than  philosophy.  That,  no  doubt,  is  why  Aquinas,  for 
example,  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  process  by  which  the  law  of  nature 
had  presumably  to  be  applied  to  the  variable  circumstances  of  human  ex¬ 
istence,45  and  why  Fortescue  found  the  law  of  nature  a  guide  too  remote 
from  the  reality  of  political  life  to  be  of  much  use  for  the  purposes  he  had 
in  mind.  It  also  explains  why  his  thought  tended  to  move  more  closely  than 
was  common  even  in  his  own  day — certainly  in  England — to  assumptions 
of  historical  relativity. 

Although  custom  might  embody  the  inarticulate  wisdom  of  a  people 
gained  by  experience  over  so  long  a  period  as  to  defy  historical  analysis — 
it  was  on  such  grounds  that  Fortescue  declared  the  laws  of  England  to 
be  not  only  good,  but  (presumably  for  England)  the  best46 — he  knew  that 
custom  had  always  to  be  updated.  He  knew  also  that  on  occasion  it  had 
to  be  brought  up  to  date  by  the  "prudence"  of  living  men  by  means  of 
statutes.  These  were  the  third  source  of  English  law  after  the  law  of  nature 
and  custom,  and  possessed  a  special  force  for  having  been  enacted  "by 
the  assent  of  the  whole  realm."47  These  enactments,  depending  as  they 
do  on  the  wisdom  of  the  moment  and  only  indirectly  on  experience,  are 
more  likely  than  judgments  based  entirely  on  custom  to  be  responsive  to 
changing  circumstances.  Fortescue  is  clear,  at  least,  that  statutes  can 

43.  Machiavellian  Moment,  p.  17. 

44.  De  Laudibus,  chap.  29;  Governance,  chap.  13. 

45.  This  point  will  be  discussed  below  in  relation  to  Hooker. 

46.  De  Laudibus,  chap.  17.  47.  Ibid.,  chap.  18. 
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amend  customs  when  the  latter  failed  to  provide  justice — when,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  court  procedures  result  in  undue  delays48 — and  can  themselves 
"speedily  be  revised"  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  authority.49 
They  therefore  provided  an  element  of  conscious  flexibility  in  the  legis- 
tive  process. 

Whether  Fortescue  considered  action  of  this  sort  as  innovative  or  merely 
remedial  is  something  that  will  never  be  known  for  certain.  But  if  our 
hypothesis  is  correct,  if  he  really  believed  that  the  end  of  government  was 
primarily  protective,  and  that  parliament  and  the  laws  could  be  counted 
upon  to  look  after  themselves  provided  the  king  was  given  the  means  to 
fulfill  his  own  distinctly  regal  duties,  then  we  must  again  conclude  that 
he  either  gave  legislation  a  very  limited  role  as  a  factor  in  social  change 
or  considered  the  possibility  of  social  change  to  be  itself  so  limited  as  to 
require  of  parliament  little  more  than,  as  the  anonymous  versifier  put  it, 
by  one  assent  to  remedy  that  which  is  amiss. 

Yet  Fortescue  resists  all  facile  generalizations.  Like  the  social  critics, 
from  Langland  and  Gower  and  the  fourteenth-century  anonymous  writers 
of  "songs  on  the  times"  down  to  his  own  bedeviled  generation  and  long 
after,  he  undoubtedly  assumed  a  political  body  that  needed  attention 
only  when  it  fell  ill.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  comparative  study 
of  laws  and  institutions,  idealized  and  oversimplified  as  it  may  have  been, 
suggested  intimations  of  historical  relativity  which  he  could  hardly  have 
avoided  and  which  in  fact  prompted  him  to  make  some  remarkably  shrewd 
observations  about  the  relation  of  government  to  those  developments  in 
the  societies  of  England  and  France  that  it  could  only  have  been  the  product 
of  a  unique  historical  condition. 

Although  he  tends  to  explain  the  divergence  of  the  two  legal  systems 
with  reference  to  the  "nature"  of  the  people,  he  also  recognizes  the  need 
for  explaining  why  their  natures  were  so  different.  He  resorts,  for  example, 
to  the  venerable  interpretation  based  on  geography.  But  in  his  use  of  ge¬ 
ography  he  looks  forward  to  Bodin  rather  than  backward  to  the  medieval 
cosmographers.  Take  his  well  known  explanation  of  why  juries  were 
used  in  England  and  not  in  France.50  English  agriculture  did  not  have  to 
depend  so  much  on  the  cultivation  of  plowed  lands  as  did  French.  Much 
of  the  land  was  enclosed  in  pasture  and  devoted  to  sheep-farming  which 
required  little  constant  attention,  especially  in  a  land  relatively  free  from 
predators.  So  Englishmen,  "not  very  much  burdened  with  the  sweat  of 


48.  Ibid.,  chap.  53. '  49.  Ibid.,  chap.  18.  50.  Ibid.,  chap.  29. 
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labor,  so  that  they  lived  with  more  spirit"  than  those  whose  peace  of  mind 
is  distracted  by  the  cares  of  agriculture,  "are  made  more  apt  and  disposed 
to  investigate  causes  which  require  searching  examination  than  men 
who,  immersed  in  agricultural  work,  have  contracted  a  rusticity  of  mind 
from  familiarity  with  the  soil."  In  addition,  there  is  what  might  be  called 
a  sociological  explanation :  there  are  more  men  in  every  English  community 
of  sufficient  rank  and  substance  to  be  eligible  for  jury  duty  and  living 
close  enough  to  each  other  to  make  responsible  jury  service  practicable 
than  in  other  countries  where  men  of  that  sort  are  relatively  few  and 
widely  scattered. 

Fortescue  also  believed  that  a  causal  relation  had  existed  historically 
between  the  forms  of  government  and  the  welfare  and  even  the  character 
of  the  society  governed.  The  jus  regale  and  its  jus  politicum  et  regale  bore 
very  different  "fruits,"  and,  Fortescue  maintained,  it  was  by  these  fruits 
that  they  must  be  evaluated.51  Although  neither  system  was  better  than 
the  other  in  so  far  as  its  initial  legitimacy  depended  on  its  relation  to  the 
law  of  nature,52  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  their  results.  Characteristic¬ 
ally,  Fortescue  evaluated  the  results  in  economic  terms:  whereas  the 
English  common  people  lived  prosperously,  secure  in  their  property 
rights,  those  of  France  had  become  impoverished  by  the  exactions  of 
their  king.  This  situation,  Fortescue  suggests,  was  not  a  necessary  result 
of  the  French  system  of  government  except  for  the  fact  that  that  system 
provided  no  legal  protection  for  the  property  of  subjects.  French  kings 
in  the  past  had  not  taxed  their  people  "without  the  assent  of  the  three 
estates,  which  when  they  be  assembled  be  like  to  the  court  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  in  England."  But  the  long  war  with  England  had  put  the  king  under 
such  financial  pressure  that  he  took  to  arbitrary  taxation — of  the  com¬ 
mons,  that  is,  for  he  dared  not  tax  the  nobles  for  fear  of  rebellion.55 

The  problem  of  rebellion  presented  Fortescue  with  a  problem  the  his¬ 
torical  implications  of  which  he  seems  not  to  have  appreciated  fully. 
With  reference  to  conditions  in  England  he  propounded  the  following 
shrewd  and  curiously  Machiavellian  dictum:  "For  nothing  may  make  his 
[the  king's]  people  to  arise  but  lack  of  goods  or  lack  of  justice.  But  yet 
certainly  when  they  lack  goods  they  will  arise,  saying  that  they  lack  jus¬ 
tice."54  Again,  if  the  English  king  tried  to  place  on  his  people  impositions 
like  the  French  salt  tax,  he  would  have  "but  as  the  man  who  sheared  his 
hog,  much  cry  but  little  wool."55  Why,  then,  one  might  ask,  have  the 

51.  Governance,  chap.  3.  52.  De  Laudibus,  chap.  16. 

53.  Governance,  chap.  3.  54.  Ibid.,  chap.  12.  55.  Ibid.,  chap.  10. 
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commons  of  France,  who  were  really  aggrieved,  not  rebelled?  In  a  word, 
because  they  lack  “the  heart  and  courage,  which  no  Frenchman  has  like 
unto  an  Englishman."56  Disregarding  the  blatant  chauvinism  of  this  in¬ 
terpretation,  it  shows  Fortescue  involved  in  his  circular  argument  about 
the  nature  of  peoples.  The  French  and  English  react  differently  because  it 
is  their  nature  to  do  so;  yet  if  his  comparative  approach  means  anything,  it 
is  that  their  natures  are  the  product  of  the  system  of  laws  under  which  they 
live. 

The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  Fortescue's  sense  of  historical  rela¬ 
tivity,  rudimentary  as  it  may  have  been,  was  coming  increasingly  to  inject 
an  implicitly  developmental  element  into  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  unrelievedly  static  view  of  society.  As  Chrimes  has  pointed  out, 
he  was  "the  first  Englishman,  so  far  as  we  know,"  to  perceive  "that  the 
causes  of  national  differences  in  legal  and  constitutional  institutions  must 
be  sought  in  underlying  differences  of  economic  and  social  conditions." 
If  Chrimes  was  a  bit  enthusiastic  in  adding  that,  in  so  doing,  "he  antici¬ 
pated  the  outlook  of  Bodin  and  Montesquieu,"57  he  was  quite  rightly 
pointing  to  a  quality  in  Fortescue's  thought  which  was  not  only  unusual 
in  his  own  day  but  especially  rare  among  his  common  law  successors  for 
the  next  century  or  more.  And  it  is  worth  noticing  also  that,  in  his  pro¬ 
posals  for  reform,  Fortescue  put  his  faith,  not  in  personalities  or  moral 
qualities,  but  in  such  impersonal  factors  as  economic  welfare,  the  laws  of 
property,  and  a  council  so  constituted  as  to  frustrate  the  selfishness  of 
individuals.  The  fact  that  he  had,  indeed,  a  rudimentary  sense  of  history 
was  thus  intimately  related  to  his  similarly  real  but  rudimentary  under¬ 
standing  of  social  forces. 

Sovereignty  and  social  change 

Tudor  Englishmen  clearly  preferred  to  think  of  some  ideal  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  law  and  parliament,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  executive  power 
of  the  crown  on  the  other.  The  very  ambiguities  of  Fortescue's  theory 
served  to  prolong  its  life  as  a  paradigm  of  constitutional  thought — which 
is  to  say  a  substitute  for  objective  analysis — long  after  circumstances  had 
pointed  toward  a  more  positive  role  for  government;  for  it  was  those  very 
same  ambiguities  that  permitted  the  Tudor  monarchy  to  cope  with  actual 
changes  in  circumstances  without  admitting  that  anything  had  really 
changed  in  principle.  But  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  many  of  the 

56.  Ibid.,  chap.  13.  57.  De  Laudibus,  introd.,  p.  cii. 
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adjustments  that  had  to  be  made  in  Fortescue's  dominium  politicum  et 
regale  to  fit  conditions  of  early  modern  life  were  already  being  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  years  of  the  Henrician  Reformation. 

Those  years  brought  changes  that  were  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
traditional  picture  of  a  commonwealth  ordained  in  its  structure  and  a  gov¬ 
ernment  essentially  protective  in  function.  No  amount  of  legal  double- 
talk  could  entirely  conceal  the  fact  that  property  rights,  which  Fortescue 
had  grounded  in  the  law  of  nature,  had  been  violated  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  for  example,  and  likewise  by  the  Statute  of  Uses 
which  transferred  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  the  legal  owner  of 
land  to  whomever  had  the  use  of  it. 

In  those  years,  too,  Christopher  St.  Germain  was  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
thinking  the  constitution  described  by  Fortescue  in  such  a  way  as  at  least 
to  leave  the  door  open  to  an  idea  of  government  correspondingly  more 
positive,  more  responsive  to  social  change,  than  anything  anticipated  by 
the  Lancastrian  Chief  Justice.  Whether  or  not  he  was  directly  influenced 
by  Fortescue,  the  fact  is  that  he  carried  forward  something  like  the  latter's 
notion  of  a  double  majesty  which  left  no  place  for  anything  like  legislative 
sovereignty,  and  which  vested  property  rights  in  the  principles  handed 
down  to  mankind  by  God.  But  he  preferred  to  identify  the  law  of  nature 
with  the  law  of  reason  which  is  written  in  the  heart  of  every  man.58  And  he 
chose  also  to  believe  that  parliamentary  statutes  not  only  must  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this  law  of  reason  in  order  to  be  valid  but  that,  since  that  law 
guides  all  men  to  right  action,  no  law  made  by  common  consent  of  the 
community  could  be  wrong:  "it  cannot  be  thought  that  a  statute  that  is 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  realm  . .  .  will  recite  a  thing  against  the 
truth."59  No  doubt  without  realizing  the  implications  of  what  he  was 
doing,  St.  Germain  had  injected  just  that  element  of  flexibility  and  human 
discretion  into  the  legislative  process  which  the  rapidly  moving  events 
of  the  day  were  in  fact  demanding,  and  which  would  one  day  be  made 
explicit  in  the  principle,  salus  populi  suprema  lex,  and  a  concept  of  gov¬ 
ernment  capable  of  countering  social  change  with  innovative  legislation. 

Parliament,  indeed,  appears  rather  generally  in  the  1530s  to  have  been 
given  a  place  in  comments  on  government  which  Fortescue  would  have 

58.  The  Doctor  and  the  Student,  ed.  William  Muchall  (Cincinnati,  1874).  Dialogue 
I.,  chaps.  1-2.  On  the  possible  influence  of  Fortescue  on  St.  Germain,  see  C.  A.  J. 
Skeel,  "The  Influence  of  the  Writings  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,"  TRHS,  3rd  ser.,  X 
(1916),  77-114.  On  other  aspects  of  St.  Germain's  work,  see  F.  L.  Baumer,  "Christopher 
St.  Germain:  The  Political  Philosophy  of  a  Tudor  Lawyer,"  AHR,  XLII  (1937),  631-51; 
Hanson,  chap.  8.  59.  Doctor  and  Student,  Dialogue  II,  chap.  55;  cf.  I,  chap.  7. 
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found  surprising — surprising,  that  is,  simply  because  it  implied  that  gov¬ 
ernment  could  and  should  play  an  active  role.  In  his  translation  of  Marsilius 
of  Padua's  Defensor  Pads  (1535),  William  Marshall,  one  of  the  humanist 
scholars  drawn  into  the  royal  service  by  Cromwell,  not  only  made  more 
readily  available  to  English  readers  the  treaties  that  came  nearer  to  the 
modern  concept  of  legislative  sovereignty  than  any  other  document  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  but  undertook  in  his  notes  to  identify  Marsilius' 
ideal  of  law-making  specifically  with  parliament.60  His  colleague,  Starkey, 
proposed  a  reformed  government  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  social  reforms 
under  discussion  in  his  Dialogue,  but,  instead  of  strengthening  the  king's 
council  as  Fortescue  had  advocated,  he  envisioned  a  parliamentary  council 
which  would  serve  as  a  continual  agency,  responsible  to  parliament  and 
superior  in  its  authority  to  the  king's  own  council.61 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  restated  the  principles 
of  the  English  constitution,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  virtually  unlimited 
legislative  authority  to  the  king  and  parliament  when  acting  as  one.  Par¬ 
liament  is  then  "the  most  high  and  absolute  power  in  the  realm"  and  what 
it  does  "is  called  firm,  stable,  and  sanctum,  and  is  taken  for  law."62 
This  apparently  unequivocal  statement  may  not  be  so  near  as  it  appears 
to  be  to  the  idea  of  legislative  sovereignty,65  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  essentials  it  differs  from  Bodin's  more  famous  statement — which, 
incidentally,  it  antedated  by  over  a  decade.64  Smith  may  not  have  seen  as 
clearly  as  the  historian  is  able  to  see  that  legislation  was  then  in  the  process 
of  emerging  from  its  medieval  association  with  jurisdiction,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  law-making  body  from  its  traditional  function  as  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.65  Yet  his  words  weigh  heavily.  The  king-in-parliament 
"abrogateth  old  laws"  and  "changeth  rights  and  possessions  of  private 


60.  G.  R.  Elton,  "The  Political  Creed  of  Thomas  Cromwell,"  Studies  in  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Politics  and  Government,  2  vols.  (Cambridge,  1974),  II,  230.  See  Marshall, 
trans..  The  Defence  of  Peace,  STC  17817,  fols.  27v,  28v,  45;  see  also  i8v. 

61.  Dialogue,  pp.  155-56,  66-67.  See  also  G.  R.  Elton,  "Reform  by  Statute:  Thomas 
Starkey's  Dialogue  and  Thomas  Cromwell's  Policy,"  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  XIV  (1968),  165-88. 

62.  De  Republica  Anglorum,  ed.  L.  Alston  (Cambridge,  1906),  Bk.  II,  chap.  1.  Cf. 
a  very  similar  statement  by  the  contemporary  author  of  A  Discourse  upon  the  Ex¬ 
position  and  Understandinge  of  Statutes,  ed.  S.  E.  Thorne  (San  Marino,  1942),  p. 
103  and  n.  1. 

63.  Alston  points  out  that  "absolute"  in  this  context  meant  simply  subject  to  no 
judicial  appeal.  Ibid.,  introd. 

64.  Although  not  published  until  1583,  the  De  Republica  was  written  initially 
in  1565. 

65.  Alston  maintains  he  did  not  distinguish  jurisdiction  from  legislation,  Cf. 
Hinton. 
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men."66  Henry  VIII  had  clearly  done  all  of  this.  But  Fortescue  would  have 
assumed  that  no  properly  constituted  authority  would  ever  have  needed 
to  tamper  with  property  rights  in  this  way  or  would  have  thought  of 
doing  so. 

Smith  undoubtedly  grasped  something  of  the  potentially  innovative 
character  of  parliament  in  the  rapidly  changing  society  of  post-Reforma- 
tion  England.  To  what  extent  this  sense  of  government  as  a  potentially 
constructive  force67  reflected  an  awareness  of  society  itself  as  a  complex 
and  moving  force  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  the  direction  in  which  his 
thought  was  moving  is  unmistakable.  If  a  statement  attributed  to  him  is 
correctly  reported,  it  would  suggest  that  he  was  capable  of  reverting  to 
the  assumptions  of  a  static  society:  "What  can  a  commonwealth  desire 
more  than  peace,  liberty,  quietness,  little  taking  of  base  money,  few  par¬ 
liaments?"68  Doubts  concerning  the  ability  of  government  to  cope  with 
social  change  should,  however,  be  dispelled  if  the  De  Republica  is  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  Discourse  of  the  Commonweal,  which  it  is  now 
safe  enough  to  assume  came  from  his  pen.69  For  in  that  latter  document 
Smith  showed  how  governmental  policy  might  deal  with  specific  economic 
maladjustments  by  manipulating  the  causal  forces  discernible  in  society 
which,  significantly,  he  at  one  point  saw  fit  to  describe  by  the  mechanical 
analogy  of  the  clock  rather  than  by  the  more  usual  and  essentially  static 
analogy  of  the  human  body.70  Smith's  concept  of  the  government's  role  in 
society  was  thus  intimately  related  in  his  interest  in  economic  reform 
and,  moreover,  reform  considered  not  merely  as  a  renewal  but  as  some¬ 
thing  constructive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tudor  social  thought  was  generally  more  sensitive 
to  the  role  of  government  in  the  social  process  than  thought  devoted 
specifically  to  law  and  government;  and,  since  a  sense  of  social  process 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  emerging  sense  of  history,  it  may  well  have 

66.  De  Republica,  II,  chap.  a.  Cf.  Margaret  Judson,  The  Crisis  of  the  Constitution 
(New  Brunswick,  1949),  p.  84,  n.  43,  who  points  out  that  his  statement  that  par¬ 
liament  "abrogateth  old  laws"  is  not  in  the  same  context  as  his  statement  about 
property  rights;  property  rights  might  therefore  be  said  to  be  changed,  but  not 
abrogated. 

67.  On  the  early  Tudor  publicists'  awareness  of  the  possibility  of  constructive 
policy,  see  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  chaps.  11-12. 

68.  Quoted  by  J.  S.  Roskell,  "Perspectives  in  English  Parliamentary  History," 
Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  XLVI  (1964),  448-75  from  J.  Strype,  The  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  (Oxford,  1820),  p.  192. 

69.  On  this  and  other  points  concerning  Smith's  life,  see  Mary  Dewar,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith:  A  Tudor  Intellectual  in  Office  (London,  1964). 

70.  A  Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal  of  this  Realm  of  England,  ed.  Mary  DeWar 
(Charlottesville,  1969),  p.  96. 
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done  more  to  create  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  the  development  of  his¬ 
torical  prspective.  It  has  been  said,  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  that 
Tudor  England  had  no  political  thought,  only  a  theory  of  society.71  This 
is  especially  applicable  to  the  crucially  formative  and  troubled  pre-Eliza¬ 
bethan  decades  when,  in  the  name  of  the  “very  and  true  commonweal" 
some  of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  period — exponents  of  England's  peculiar 
version  of  civic  humanism — undertook  to  diagnose  the  ills  of  English 
society  and  prescribe  remedies,  some  of  which  clearly  presumed  the  ability 
of  government  to  meet  new  developments  by  means  of  constructive  policy 
and  new  law.72 

The  idea  of  the  commonwealth  was  ambiguous,  it  is  true,  regarding 
social  change.  Deeply  imbedded  in  the  medieval  paradigm  of  stability, 
rooted,  that  is,  in  the  idea  of  an  organic  society  functioning  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  welfare — the  common  "wealth" — by  means  of  the  unam¬ 
bitious  cooperation  of  all  limbs  and  organs  of  the  body  politic,  it  provided 
a  language  ill-suited  to  the  analysis  of  the  unprecedented  conditions  of 
Renaissance  life.  The  "commonwealth  men"  appear  therefore  to  be  ad¬ 
vocating  reform  in  the  sense  of  a  return  to  an  ideal  norm  rather  than  as 
consciously  constructive  policy.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
reform  was  also  coming  to  imply  a  creative  approach  to  government  and 
an  increasing  understanding  of  its  relation  to  the  dynamics  of  social 
change.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  constructive  criticism  was  finding  ex¬ 
pression  in  actual  legislation  and  policy.75  Starkey's  Dialogue  between 
Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset 74  reflects,  for  example,  much  of  the 
thinking  that  went  into  subsequent  legislation;  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  intimations  of  sovereignty  that  emanate  from  Smith's  De  Republica 
Anglorum  become  more  understandable  if  that  work  is  read  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  penetrating  analysis  of  the  economy  contained  in  his  Dis¬ 
course  of  the  Commonweal. 

Although  seldom  concerned  directly  with  history,  the  commonwealth 
literature  thus  reveals  a  state  of  mind  readily  adaptable  to  historical  con¬ 
templation,  especially  to  consideration  of  the  developmental  and  relativ- 

71.  Christopher  Morris,  Political  Thought  in  England,  Tyndale  to  Hooker  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1953),  introd.  72.  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  Part  II. 

73.  G.  R.  Elton  insists,  quite  rightly,  that  the  term  could  be  used,  and  was  used, 
not  only  as  a  synonym  for  the  state,  or  respublica,  but  in  its  two-word,  more  literal 
meaning  of  "common  weal,"  signifying  common  welfare.  Reform  and  Renewal: 
Thomas  Cromwell  and  the  Common  Weal  (Cambridge,  1973),  p.  7.  The  two  senses 
are  actually  very  closely  related.  The  state,  to  early  Tudor  minds,  existed  primarily 
for  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

74.  Elton,  "Reform  by  Statute,"  See  also  Reform  and  Renewal. 
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istic  aspects  of  social  history.  Civic  consciousness75  thus  prepared  the  way 
for,  indeed  may  well  have  been  a  prerequisite  to,  historical  consciousness. 
Its  influence  on  legal  thought  was,  of  course,  philosophical  rather  than 
juristic — and  observable  more  in  the  work  of  humanist  civilians  like 
Smith  and  Starkey  than  in  that  of  professional  common  lawyers,  though 
the  latter  might  in  this  respect  repay  more  intensive  study  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 

Starkey  provides  an  especially  illuminating  example.  In  the  ponderous 
subtlety  of  ,his  Dialogue,  written  and  circulated  in  manuscript  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Henrician  revolution,  it  is  possible  to  see  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  minds  among  the  early  Tudor  humanists  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  the  absolute  and  the  contingent,  the  universal  laws  of  nature 
and  the  positive  laws  and  policies  immediately  necessary  in  order  to  cope 
with  maladjustments  in  the  commonwealth.  In  pursuing  this  age-old 
problem,  Starkey  was  more  conscious  of  its  bearing  on  social  reality  than 
was  common  in  the  Thomist-Aristotelian  tradition  in  which  he  still  lived 
and  moved.  He  defined  the  common  law  in  quite  orthodox  terms,  laden 
with  all  the  implications  of  order  and  stability  inherent  in  the  inescapable 
analogy  of  the  body  politic.  As  the  Dialogue  proceeds,  however,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  organic  analogy  only  thinly  masks  an  awareness  of  the 
constructive  role  of  policy  and  legislation.  Following  Aristotle,  Starkey 
argued  that  manmade  positive  law  derived  its  validity  not  only  from 
the  law  of  nature  but  from  the  process  by  which  universal  principles  are 
adapted  to  the  unique  and  changing  circumstances  of  historical  existence. 
Adumbrating  an  argument  that  was  to  become  a  significant  element  in 
later  environmentalist  thought,  he  pointed  out  that  God  has  given  man 
the  means  by  which  he  can  adjust  to  a  changing  environment:  the  mind 
of  man  is  at  birth  tabula  rasa,  capable  of  being  filled  in  by  experience,  and 
sufficiently  equipped  with  reason  to  make  good  use  of  the  data  so  gained, 
provided  it  is  not  hindered  by  "evil  affects/'  the  antirational  addictions  also 
characteristic  of  man's  unregenerate  nature.76 

As  Starkey  follows  this  line  of  thought,  his  emphasis  comes,  however, 
to  bear  more  heavily  on  the  adaptation  of  natural  law  to  circumstances 
than  on  its  universality.  "For  this  is  the  nature  of  all  man's  ordinance  and 
civil  law,  that  according  to  the  time,  person  and  place,  they  be  variable, 
and  ever  require  prudent  correction  and  due  reformation."77  His  argu- 

75.  See  discussion  of  civic  consciousness  with  specific  reference  to  England  in 
Pocock,  Machiavellian  Moment,  pp.  335  ff.  76.  Dialogue,  pp.  23-33,  42,  152. 

77.  Ibid.,  p.  14c. 
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merit  tends  accordingly  to  move  in  a  relativistic  direction.  Laws  must 
conform  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  any  given  people:  ''Laws 
are  made  for  the  people  and  for  the  order  of  them,  not  people  for  laws 
which,  therefore,  must  be  applied  somewhat  to  the  nature  of  them."78 
What  is  good  for  ancient  Romans,  or  even  contemporary  Frenchmen,  is 
not  necessarily  good  for  Englishmen.  He  was  able  accordingly  to  view 
the  common  law  of  England  with  some  objectivity  as  a  law  conditioned 
by  the  peculiar  course  of  English  history  and  in  particular  by  the  unique 
character  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Moreover,  adapting  the  laws  of  nature 
to  the  variables  of  human  society  is  a  constant  process  and  implies  the 
making  of  new  law  in  a  sense  more  real  than  was  common  in  medieval 
thought.  For  legislative  change,  however  habitually  it  might  be  spoken 
of  as  a  return  to  an  ideal  norm,  had  in  fact  to  be  preceded  by  constant 
adjustments  of  policy,  and  by  a  rethinking  of  what  constituted  the  "very 
and  true  commonweal" — much  like  what  the  interlocutors  in  the  Dialogue 
were  themselves  trying  to  conduct.  Such  a  conception  fitted  well  with  the 
developmental  anthropology  which  Starkey  shared  with  most  of  the  other 
Tudor  humanists.79 

A  similar  line  of  argument  underlies  Starkey's  other  major  work.  An 
Exhortation  to  Obedience.  Written  for  the  specific  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  devoted  to  the  task  of  establishing  the  locus 
of  authority  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  that  work  dealt  with  the  issue  most 
likely  at  that  time  to  be  involved  with  the  problem  of  sovereignty.  As 
demonstrated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  Starkey  made  a  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tion  between  things  essential  to  salvation  and  those,  including  the  entire 
range  of  customs  and  organization  pertaining  to  the  church  as  a  human 
institution,  considered  indifferent.  The  former  might  still  be  referred  to 
the  opinion  of  general  councils,80  but  the  latter,  either  by  "common  coun¬ 
sel  decreed  ...  or  else  by  long  custom  received  by  common  assent,"  must 
remain  "in  the  power  of  princes."81  And  for  good  reason,  because  "respect 
must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  the  people  and  country  in  every  state  and  com¬ 
monalty."82  Starkey's  nationalism  reflected  not  only  his  immediate  politi¬ 
cal  obligations  but  also — and  of  special  importance  to  his  sense  of  histori¬ 
cal  process — his  recognition  of  the  historically  conditioned  diversity  among 
peoples  and  states.87  Moreover,  with  a  Marsillianism  fully  acceptable  to 

78.  Ibid.,  p.  106;  see  also  pp.  28-29. 

79.  See  below,  chap.  10.  The  idea  was  also  adumbrated  by  Fortescue,  Governance, 

chap.  2,  De  Laudibus,  chap.  13.  80.  Exhortation,  sigs.  Hiv,  Uiv. 

81.  Ibid.,  sigs.  Tiv;  cf.  Zii.  82.  Ibid.,  sig.  Uiv.  83.  Ibid.,  sig.  Siii. 
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Henry  VIII  and  Cromwell,  Starkey  was  ready  to  accept  the  secular  power 
(more  specifically  the  king  acting  in  cooperation  with  parliament  as  the 
"common  authority”  of  the  realm)  as  the  agency  empowered  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  national  life.84 

Starkey,  it  is  true,  had  by  no  means  freed  himself  from  the  paradig¬ 
matic  language  of  medieval  theory.  Both  he  and  the  considerably  more 
sophisticated  Smith  were  still  on  occasion  capable  of  expressing  the  ends 
of  government  in  the  static  and  essentially  negative  terms  of  "quietness 
and  tranquility.”85  In  Starkey's  case,  however,  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  Smith,  the  context  belies  the  words,  and  the  spirit  the  letter. 

Despite  the  realism  of  Starkey's  insights  into  the  relationship  between 
government  and  the  dynamics  of  history,  it  was  Smith's  greater  and  more 
mature  treatise  that  serves  as  the  locus  classicus  of  Tudor  theory  in  that 
period  when,  viewed  in  hindsight,  the  big  problem  was  to  adapt  tradi¬ 
tional  concepts  and  attitudes  to  the  realities  of  social  and  political  change. 
Little  that  need  concern  us  here  was  added  during  the  remainder  of  the 
century. 

On  the  contrary.  Smith  was  probably  ahead  of  most  of  his  Elizabethan 
successors.  Edward  Hake,  for  example,  was  able  in  the  later  years  of  the 
reign  to  identify  Smith's  concept  of  the  constitution  with  that  of  Fortescue, 
whom  he  cited  repeatedly  as  a  still  current  and  unimpeachable  authority.86 
For  him  the  government  of  England  is  still  "absolute”  in  certain  respects, 
"legal  or  regulate”  in  others.  To  the  end  of  the  century,  and  much  farther, 
it  was  still  possible  for  proponents  of  a  monarchy  limited  by  law  to  try 
to  accommodate  the  need  for  some  source  of  sovereign  legislative  authority 
to  an  essentially  medieval  notion  of  government  which  left  no  clear  place 
for  sovereignty  of  any  kind.87 

For  the  most  part,  however,  later  Elizabethan  commentators  shared 
Smith's  sense  of  a  need  for  just  such  an  authority,  not  only  supreme  but 
constructive.  If  anything,  they  reveal  an  increasing  concern  on  that  point.88 
They  not  only  reflect  Smith's  own  views  but  something  very  like  those  of 
Bodin  whose  work,  published  in  1576,  was  well-known  in  England  in 

84.  Ibid.,  sigs.  Fiv,  Yiii,  Zii,  Ti.  85.  Ibid.,  sigs.  Riv-S. 

86.  Epieikia,  A  Dialogue  on  Equity  .  .  .  (written  toward  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign),  ed.  D.  E.  C.  Yale  (New  Haven,  1953),  pp.  78-79.  For  further  examples  see 
Mosse,  The  Struggle  for  Sovereignty  in  England  (East  Lansing,  1950),  chap  1. 

87.  See,  e.g.,  "William  Camden's  'Discourse  concerning  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,'"  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Society,  Cl  (1957),  204-15;  Wil¬ 
liam  Fulbeck,  Pandects  of  the  Law  of  Nations  (1603). 

88.  J.  W.  Allen,  Political  Thought  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (London,  1957),  p.  268. 
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later  Elizabethan  years.®9  Basically,  of  course,  they  reflect  the  course  of 
events  at  a  time  when  government  was  being  forced  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  to  deal  positively  with  unprecedented  problems  in  church  and 
state.  If,  however,  they  agreed  with  Bodin  that  a  sovereign  authority  was 
essential  and  a  monarchy  was  for  practical  purposes  the  best  form  of 
government,  they  were  generally  (except  for  Hooker)  unwilling  to  agree 
that  such  an  authority  extended  to  the  actual  making  of  laws.  So,  despite 
an  increasingly  monarchical  tone,  and  much  talk  about  obedience,  the 
uncertain  drift  of  opinion  remained  within  hailing  distance  of  the  tradition 
of  limited  monarchy,  now  often  conceived — or  misconceived — as  a 
"mixed  monarchy,"90  yet  not  unlike  Smith's  own  notion  of  the  authority 
residing  in  the  king-in-parliament.  Were  it  not  for  Hooker,  however,  this 
literature  would  tell  us  little  about  the  relation  of  law  and  government  to 
the  temporal  considerations  involved  in  historical  thought. 

Sovereignty  and  historical  process  in  Hooker's  thought 

To  that  problem,  as  it  existed  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Richard  Hooker 
had  given  a  longer  look  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  and  from  the 
more  distant  perspective  of  philosophy.  Yet  he  had  been  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  very  immediate  issues  involved  in  the  Elizabethan  Settlement.  If 
his  conclusions  retained,  as  a  result,  a  certain  ambiguity,  his  argument 
reveals,  better  than  anything  in  later  Elizabethan  thought,  the  emerging 
and  fruitful  relationship  between  political  consciousness  and  historical. 
Even  the  ambiguity  bears  useful  witness  to  the  still  very  transitional  nature 
of  that  relationship.  His  effort  to  find  a  solid  theoretical  basis  for  the 
Anglican  Church  in  traditional  Thomist- Aristotelian  principles  rather  than 
in  the  piecemeal  text-laboring  tactics  of  his  fellow  apologists,  allows  us 
to  estimate  with  some  confidence  the  degree  to  which  temporal  considera¬ 
tions  had  come,  by  his  day,  to  shape  attitudes  toward  law  and  government. 

From  the  preceding  chapter,  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  remember  that,  in¬ 
sofar  as  Hooker  necessarily  concentrated  upon  the  "visible"  church, 

89.  Mosse,  Struggle,  pp.  28-34. 

90.  E.g.,  Arthur  Hall  saw  the  English  monarchy  as  a  "trinity"  combining  mon¬ 
archy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  This,  he  maintained,  was  the  unique  product  of 
English  history:  "O  Anglia  terque  quaterque  beata."  The  Admonition  by  the  Father 
of  E.  A.  to  his  son  being  a  Burgess  (1579),  STC  12629,  sig.  Diiii  ff.  This  was  a  concept 
derived,  and  refurbished,  from  classical  rather  than  English  sources.  On  the  concept 
of  sovereignty  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  see  L.  A.  Knafla,  Laws  and  Politics  in  Jacobean 
England  (Cambridge,  19 77),  chap.  2. 
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the  church,  that  is,  as  a  human  institution,  he,  like  Starkey  before  him, 
found  it  also  tactically  useful  to  distinguish  between  the  essentials  of  what 
was  still  to  him  a  universal  Christianity  and  those  things,  such  as  disci¬ 
pline,  service,  and  ecclesiastical  polity  in  general,  which  were  of  human 
origin  and  therefore  subject  to  a  historical  process  of  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  particular  times  and  places.  He  also  assumed  that,  how¬ 
ever  “indifferent"  such  matters  might  be  and  supported  by  a  “probable" 
rather  than  a  “necessary"  truth,  they  constituted  at  any  given  time  the 
elements  of  a  uniformity  enforceable  within  the  national  church.  Since  he 
also  argped  that  the  church  in  England  had  become  coterminous  with  the 
state,  and  the  citizen  was  assumed  automatically  to  be  a  member  of  the 
church,  the  secular  government  had  become  not  only  responsible  for 
maintaining  uniformity  but  for  adjusting  its  human  elements  to  inevitably 
changing  circumstances.91 

Hooker  was  too  cautious,  perhaps  too  insular,  to  elevate  the  experience 
of  England  into  a  universal  principle  and,  like  Bodin,  to  elaborate  a  gen¬ 
eral  theory  of  sovereignty.  He  remained  ambiguous  as  to  the  precise  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  supreme  law-making  authority  in  the  English  constitution — 
whether  in  king,  or  parliament,  or  king-in-parliament,  or  possibly  the 
law  itself.  At  times  he  seems  to  have  retained  something  not  unlike  For- 
tescue's  ideal  of  double  majesty.92  For  present  purposes,  however,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  not  the  locus  of  authority  but  the  necessity  he  recognized 
for  an  authority  capable  of  innovative  rather  than  merely  remedial  legis¬ 
lation  in  a  society  Hooker  had  come  to  think  of  as  historically  conditioned. 
In  other  words,  the  historical  relativism  that,  as  we  have  seen,  served  as 
the  historical  philosophy  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  together 
with  the  related  perception  of  society  as  a  changing  thing,  serves  better 
than  any  special  insight  into  the  English  constitution  itself  to  establish 
him  as  a  mediator  between  medieval  and  modern  attitudes  toward  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Like  his  English  predecessors.  Hooker  found  his  initial  problem  to  be 
to  reconcile  the  relative  with  the  universal;  but  the  task  of  providing  a 
basis  in  universal  law  for  a  church  he  knew  had  evolved  over  the  centuries 
placed  him  under  special  obligation  in  this  regard.  Like  them,  he  resorted 
to  the  traditional  Thomist- Aristotelian  formula  relating  positive  law  to  the 

91.  Laws,  VIII.i.2  and  VIII  passim.  See  also  Hanson,  pp.  273  ff.;  Munz,  chap.  3. 

92.  Hanson,  p.  279;  see  also  A.  P.  D'Entreves,  "Richard  Hooker"  in  The  Medieval 
Contribution  to  Political  Thought  (Oxford,  1939),  pp.  117-42. 
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law  of  nature,  the  former  necessarily  in  conformity  with  the  latter,  but 
still  adapted  to  the  variables  of  time  and  place,  an  expression  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  character  of  a  people  embodied  in  its  customs.  But,  as  a  philosopher 
and  theologian  rather  than  a  lawyer,  he  naturally  made  much  more  of  that 
tradition.  Yet  the  use  Hooker  made  of  Aquinas's  principles  should  not 
obscure  the  still  more  pertinent  fact  that  he  had  to  adjust  them  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  Aquinas  could  never  have  envisioned.  It  becomes  important,  there¬ 
fore,  to  explore  the  relation  between  the  humanist  and  the  scholastic 
doctor  if  we  would  understand  how  far  Hooker  had  traveled  on  the  road 
to  modernity. 

Hooker  had  come  to  see  that  the  church,  the  "visible  church,"  had 
developed  through  the  ages  in  response  to  changes  in  the  conditions  of  its 
ministry.  Although  he  refused  to  admit  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  in 
any  revolutionary  sense  a  new  church,  and  insisted  on  the  lines  of  con¬ 
tinuity  that  still  linked  it  with  the  church  of  the  apostles,  he  recognized 
that  those  lines  involved  historical  processes,  and  that  they  had  to  be 
flexible  enough  to  encompass  in  particular  the  major  changes  enacted  by 
legislation  from  Henry  VIII's  break  with  Rome  to  the  Elizabethan  Settle¬ 
ment  itself.  In  short,  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  power  of  government 
to  make  laws  must  be  estimated  in  relation  to  his  sense  of  historical  rela¬ 
tivity.  It  is  this  estimate  that  comes  nearest  to  measuring  the  distance 
between  him  and  Aquinas — and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Fortescue. 

Hooker's  conception  of  the  power  of  a  government  to  make  new  laws 
to  fit  new  situations  was  not,  it  is  true,  without  its  ambiguities.  Generally 
speaking,  he  went  along  with  Aquinas  in  finding  the  legitimacy  of  all 
human  laws  in  their  rationality  and  in  their  consequent  embodiment  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  or,  at  the  very  least,  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
violate  those  higher  laws.  Like  Aquinas,  too,  he  left  plenty  of  room  for 
human  reason  to  apply  the  principles  of  natural  law  according  to  the 
character  and  customs  of  any  given  people.  But  in  the  early  part  of  his 
treatise  he  seems  also  to  be  following  Aquinas  in  emphasizing  the  element 
of  order  and  stability,  the  necessary  congruence  of  mutable  positive  law 
with  the  immutable  law  of  nature  rather  than  its  flexibility  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  relativity.  To  the  very  end  of  that  work,  he  insists,  more  even 
than  Fortescue,  on  the  rule  of  law  which  limits  all  governments  that  were 
not  instituted  by  force,93  and  suggests  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  it 
guarantees  that  element  of  order  and  degree  to  which  he  and  his  con- 

93.  Laws,  VIII,ii.ii-i3,  17;  iii.6. 
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temporaries  paid  consistent  lip-service.94  Yet  the  essential  message  of 
Book  VIII  is  that  the  secular  government  of  England  can  make  laws  for  a 
church  which  has  changed  its  external  polity  in  the  past  in  response  "to 
new  occasions"  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  That  is  why  "there 
is  and  ever  will  be  great  use  of  human  laws  and  ordinances,"  divine  and 
natural  laws  still  serving,  of  course,  "for  principles  thereunto."95 

The  ambivalence  that  characterizes  Hooker's  mind  as  he  attempted  to 
balance  the  relativism  of  human  affairs  with  the  absolutes  of  natural  law, 
as  he  appears  to  move  from  the  rationalist  emphasis  of  the  early  portion  of 
the  Laws  to  the  apparent  voluntarism  of  Book  VIII,  from  Aquinas,  as  it 
were,  to  Marsilius,  may  have  done  harm  to  his  reputation  as  a  political 
thinker.96  By  the  same  token,  however,  it  should  also  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  historical  perspective  which  could  well  be  the  more  significant 
quality  of  Hooker's  thought,  considered  in  relation  to  that  of  modern 
times. 

It  is  easy  enough,  and  useful  up  to  a  point,  to  find  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  Aquinas  that  make  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  seem  like 
a  commentary  on  them,97  but  it  can  also  be  misleading.  For  Hooker's 
points  of  emphasis  are  different  from  those  of  Aquinas,  and  his  words  are 
accordingly  charged  with  different  meaning.  Unless  that  fact  is  recog¬ 
nized,  his  relationship  to  both  medieval  tradition  and  modern  thought  are 
only  too  likely  to  become  distorted.  This  is  especially  true  of  Hooker's 
concept  of  government  and  its  relation  to  social  change. 

Aquinas  had  accorded  human  law  a  degree  of  flexibility  that  could  be 
adapted  readily  enough  to  sixteenth-century  discussion.  "The  general 
principles  of  the  natural  law,"  he  wrote,  "cannot  be  applied  to  all  men  in 
the  same  way  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  human  affairs :  and  hence 
arises  the  diversity  of  positive  laws  among  various  peoples."98  "Every 
law  is  determined  in  relation  to  some  state."99  Though  "the  essences  of 
changeable  things  are  immutable  .  .  .  things  that  follow  a  nature,  like 


94.  Ibid.,  VIII,  ii.2-3;  iii.l,  vi.8.  95.  Ibid.,  VIII.vi.5. 

96.  Cargill  Thompson,  pp.  8-9,  51  ft,  is  critical  of  Munz's  emphasis  on  Hooker's 
Marsilianism.  Cf.  Little,  Religion,  Order,  and  Law,  pp.  161-62,  182. 

97.  Munz,  app. 

98.  The  "Summa  Theologica"  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  trans.  Fathers  of  the 
English  Dominican  Province,  22  vols.  (London,  1914-24),  I.II.xcv.2;  see  also  c.i. 

99.  Justice  itself  depends  partly  on  the  form  of  government.  A  democracy,  for 
example,  can  have  laws  only  "in  some  measure  just."  Ethics,  V,  lect.  2.  Cf.  Thomas 
Gilby,  The  Political  Thought  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Chicago,  1958),  p.  175.  Gilby  tends 
to  extend  this  statement  by  reading  modern  meanings  into  it,  asserting  that  positive 
law  is  for  Aquinas  "largely  determined  by  the  history,  genius,  national  character, 
and  constitutional  structure  of  the  state."  See  also  p.  283. 
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dispositions,  actions,  and  movement,  are  variable  in  the  fewer  instances" 
and  lead  accordingly  to  legal  variations.100 

Aquinas  even  leaves  a  door  open  for  something  that  sounds  very  like 
a  concept  of  development  which,  if  it  misses  the  modern  notion  of  prog¬ 
ress  as  a  law  of  necessary  and  continuous  amelioration,  seems  certainly 
to  foreshadow  the  consciousness  of  development  we  usually  think  of  as 
more  characteristic  of  Renaissance  thought.  Insofar  as  positive  law  is  an 
expression  of  human  reason,  it  partakes  of  a  "natural"  tendency  in  man's 
mind  "to  advance  gradually  from  imperfect  to  perfect." 

Hence,  in  speculative  sciences,  we  see  that  the  teaching  of  the  early 
philosophers  was  imperfect,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  perfected  by 
those  who  succeeded  them.  So  also  in  practical  matters:  for  those  who 
first  endeavored  to  discover  something  useful  for  the  human  com¬ 
munity,  not  being  able  by  themselves  to  take  everything  into  consid¬ 
eration,  set  up  certain  institutions  which  were  deficient  in  many 
ways;  and  these  were  changed  by  subsequent  lawgivers  who  made 
institutions  that  might  prove  less  frequently  deficient  in  respect  to 
the  common  weal.101 

Lawgivers  are,  moreover,  "in  civic  matters  as  architects  regarding  things 
to  be  built."102 

Human  law,  then,  is  relative  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  a  people 
and  can  be  changed  according  to  the  "reason  and  will  of  the  lawgiver."105 
When,  however,  "a  thing  is  done  again  and  again,  it  seems  to  proceed  from 
a  deliberated  judgment  of  reason.  Accordingly  custom  has  the  force  of  a 
law,  abolishes  law,  and  is  the  interpreter  of  law."104  On  the  other  hand, 
"when  a  law  is  changed,  the  binding  power  of  the  law  is  diminished,  in  so 


100.  Ethics,  V,  lect.  12.  On  human  nature  itself  Aquinas  seems  contradictory;  but 
the  references  to  its  mutability  are  outnumbered  by  those  asserting  that  it  is  immu¬ 
table.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  Primary  and  Secondary  Precepts  in  Thomistic  Natural  Law 
Teaching  (The  Hague,  1966),  pp.  174  ff.  In  religious  matters,  external  forms  are  "left 
to  the  decision  of  man."  Summa  Theologica,  I.II.cviii.2. 

101.  Ibid.,  I.II.xcvii.i.  See  also  the  example  of  the  political  development  of  the 
Roman  state  which  Aquinas  derived  from  Sallust.  On  the  Governance  of  Rulers  (De 
Regimine  Principum),  trans.  G.  B.  Phelan  (London,  1938),  Book  I,  chap.  4;  see  also 
chap.  5.  Note  also  that  the  Old  Law  was  "given  to  a  people  as  yet  imperfect  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  perfection  which  was  to  result  from  Christ's  coming."  But  in  this  case 
the  progression  arose  not  from  the  special  circumstances  of  Hebrew  society,  but  as 
part  of  the  divine  plan.  Summa  Theologica,  I.II.xcviii.4. 

102.  Ethics,  VI,  lect.  7;  cf.  Summa  Theologica,  II.II.lviii.6. 

103.  Summa  Theologica,  I.II.xcvii.3.  The  law-giver  could,  of  course,  be  the  people 

itself.  On  the  relation  of  law  to  future  developments,  see  the  rather  free  rendering 
of  Aquinas  in  Gilby,  pp.  170-71.  104.  Summa  Theologica,  I.II.xcvii.3. 
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far  as  custom  is  abolished/'  Thus,  since  "laws  derive  very  great  force 
from  custom  .  .  .  they  should  not  be  quickly  changed."105  Custom  and  law 
serve,  therefore,  as  a  balance,  one  against  the  other,  custom  as  the  factor 
of  stability,  law,  depending  on  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  the  potential 
agency  of  change.  Custom  could  also  readily  enough  be  considered,  as 
indeed  Hooker  considered  it,  as  one  source  of  that  gradual  adjustment  to 
circumstances  which  is  the  essence  of  historical  change.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  Aquinas  saw  it  in  that  light. 

Indeed,  St.  Thomas  made  little  attempt  to  follow  up  the  developmental 
implications  of  the  diversity  he  recognized  in  customs,  laws,  and  forms  of 
government.  He  saw  no  reason — and  for  his  purposes  there  was  no  good 
reason — for  investigating  the  origins  of  civil  societies  or  of  legislative  au¬ 
thority.  He  accepted  Aristotle's  classification  of  political  forms  pretty 
much  as  given,  for  all  practical  purposes  timeless.  He  also  followed  Aris¬ 
totle  in  noting  that  one  kind  of  state  could,  and  did,  degenerate  into  an¬ 
other,  as  aristocracy  into  oligarchy;  but  again  his  attention  was  fixed  upon 
the  result  of  that  process,  not  upon  the  process  itself.106  Aristotle,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  not  likely  to  inspire  him  to  any  further  historical  analysis. 
Although  his  teleological  view  of  things,  his  emphasis  on  matter  in  its 
constant  movement  toward  realization  in  form,  led  him  to  examine  the 
development  of  states  toward  their  existing  constitutions,  he  also  tended 
to  consider  those  constitutions  as  the  culmination  of  the  historical  pro¬ 
cess.107  For  Aquinas,  then,  it  was  only  natural  to  take  the  existing  diversity 
of  governments  and  customs  as  the  stationary  setting  for  the  morality 
play  of  man's  earthly  life — much  like  climate  and  geography,  both  of 
which  had  also  helped  to  create  that  diversity.108 

The  role  of  government  was,  for  Aquinas,  as  it  had  been  for  Fortescue, 
essentially  negative,  regulative,  and  protective  rather  than  innovative, 
and  the  conditions  necessary  for  it  to  fulfill  its  functions  were  those  of  a 
relatively  static  society.  The  duty  of  the  governor  is  "to  promote  such  good 
living  among  his  people,  as  is  suitable  for  the  attainment  of  heavenly  hap¬ 
piness."109  The  common  good  he  defined  in  the  traditional  terms  of  peace 

105.  Ibid.,  I.II.xcvii.2.  106.  Ethics.,  VIII,  lect.  10. 

107.  Ernest  Barker,  The  Political  Thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  (New  York,  1959), 
p.  226.  108.  Governance,  II.1-2. 

109.  Summa  Theologica,  I.II.xciv-xcvi,  cii;  Ethics,  VIII,  lect.  10.  By  the  same 
token,  apparent  variations  in  the  application  of  primary  precepts  of  natural  law  are 
to  be  blamed  on  habitual  bias,  as  when  "our  reason  is  perverted  by  passion,  or  evil 
habit  or  an  evil  disposition  or  nature."  Summa  Theologica,  I.II.xciv,4;  cf.  xcii.i. 
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and  justice110  and  a  sufficiency  of  things  necessary  for  human  life.111 

In  some  of  the  few  places  in  which  Aquinas  had  the  problem  of  actual 
governing  primarily  in  mind,  he  tells  us  that  the  governor  is  like  the  pilot 
of  a  ship.112  It  is  his  duty  to  steer  the  ship  toward  its  destination.  He  must 
know  his  business.  He  must  cope  with  the  many  contingencies  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  But  he  cannot  alter  the  conditions  of  his  command.  Those  conditions, 
the  kind  of  ship  most  suitable  for  the  journey  and,  above  all,  its  final  desti¬ 
nation,  are  prescribed  by  a  higher  authority.113  A  certain  degree  of  initia¬ 
tive  is  thus  vested  in  the  governing  agency;  but  it  is  limited  to  establishing 
the  given  conditions  for  virtuous  living.  If,  then,  sovereignty  meant  any¬ 
thing  to  Aquinas,114  it  meant  something  truly  very  different  from  what 
it  meant  to  Hooker  whose  immediate  task,  whether  or  not  he  was  willing 
to  admit  it,  was  to  rationalize  a  revolution  in  the  relation  of  church  and 
state. 

Nor  did  Aquinas  appreciate  as  fully  as  Hooker  the  implications  of  such 
corporate  elements  in  society  as  the  latter  recognized  in  the  church.  It 
was  this  element  that  Hooker  took  to  be  the  vehicle  for  historical  con¬ 
tinuity.  Corporations  are,  he  said,  eternal.  They  exist,  that  is,  independent 
of  the  individuals  that  comprise  them  at  any  given  time  and  maintain 
their  corporate  character  from  generation  to  generation.  Yet,  like  all  things 
ordained  for  man's  use,  they  must  respond  to  changes  in  circumstances. 
For  Hooker,  therefore,  they  embody  the  principle  of  continuity  consid¬ 
ered  both  as  the  stabilizing  and  the  adaptive  factor  in  history.  Corpora¬ 
tions,  moreover,  lent  themselves  to  the  kind  of  historical  analysis  that, 
by  transcending  res  gestae  and  private  morality,  becomes  essential  to  any 
understanding  of  society,  as  such.  St.  Thomas,  by  contrast,  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult — or,  more  likely,  irrelevant — to  think  of  society  as  anything  but  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  people,  or  groups  as  having  only  a  certain  "unity  of  order" 
like  the  crew  of  a  boat  or  soldiers  in  an  army  who,  though  engaged  in  a 

110.  Summa  Theotogica,  I.II.xcvi,  xcviii.i;  Ethics,  V,  lect.  11. 

111.  The  common  good  and  the  private  good  are  reciprocal.  “He  that  seeks  the 

good  of  the  many,  seeks  in  consequence  his  own  good."  Ibid.,  Il.II.xlvii.  Conversely, 
"the  common  good  of  the  state  cannot  flourish  unless  the  citizens  be  virtuous."  Ibid., 
I.II.xcii.  See  also  Louis  Lachance,  L'humanisme  politique  de  Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin 
(Paris,  1964),  pp.  368  ff.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  "his  approach  was  in  the  spirit 
of  a  social  moralist  more  than  of  a  jurist,  his  interest  was  the  bonum  commune  rather 
than  the  res  publica."  Gilby,  p.  217.  112.  Governance,  I.14;  cf.  Ethics,  I,  lect.  1. 

113.  Governance,  I.15;  cf.  Ethics,  VI,  lect.  7;  cf.  II,  lect.  3. 

114.  Cf.  Gilby,  pp.  110,  131,  173.  While  admitting  that  any  notion  of  sovereignty 
was,  for  the  thirteenth  century,  at  best  a  vague  concept,  Gilby  tends,  I  believe,  to 
exaggerate  Aquinas's  awareness  of  the  creativity  of  contemporary  law-making. 
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common  endeavor,  still  act  as  individuals.115  The  state  itself  is  one  people 
only  as  many  stones  are  one  pile.116  Corporate  theory  began  to  thrive  in 
medieval  thought  only  after  Aquinas's  day,  in  the  discussion  of  the  canon 
lawyers  concerning  the  locus  of  authority  in  the  church.117  Yet,  even  then, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  historical  implications  arising  from  it. 
The  reality  of  corporations  tended  to  be  viewed  in  universal  terms,  not 
temporal.  It  was  not  until  much  later  that,  in  an  atmosphere  conditioned 
by  nominalist  perceptions  of  a  reality  existing  in  individual  cases,  that  a 
corporation  could  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
time  and  place. 

What  Hooker  did,  then,  was  to  develop,  in  the  context  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  the  element  of  flexibility  Aquinas  had  expressed  in  more  abstract 
terms.  The  problem  of  church  government,  in  an  era  Hooker  recognized 
as  one  of  perplexing  change  in  everything  but  the  essentials  of  faith,118 
had  forced  him  to  concentrate  more  than  the  scholastic  theologian  had 
seen  any  reason  for  doing  on  the  positive  role  government  had  played  in 
the  past  and  must  be  considered  still  capable  of  playing.  But  it  is  worth 
more  than  a  passing  glance  to  notice  that  he  did  more  than  merely  shift 
emphasis  in  his  inherited  concept  of  law  from  the  universal  to  the  particu¬ 
lar,  from  the  unchanging  to  the  relative.  His  use  of  the  "Law  of  Reason," 
while  not  departing  in  strict  theory  from  medieval  notions  of  natural  law, 
bore  more  than  the  usual  implications  of  historical  relativity,  more  even 
than  the  same  idea  had  for  St.  Germain  who  had  also  found  it  less  remote 
than  the  law  of  nature. 

His  shift  from  the  "Law  of  Nature"  to  the  "Law  of  Reason"  may  seem 
to  involve  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  for  Hooker  identified  the 
former  with  the  latter  as  a  part  with  the  whole,  the  law  of  reason  merely 
governing  that  aspect  of  nature  in  which  man  participates  in  his  capacity 
as  a  "voluntary  agent":119  "The  Law  of  Reason  or  human  Nature  is  that 
which  men  by  discourse  of  natural  Reason  have  rightly  found  out  them¬ 
selves  to  be  all  for  ever  bound  unto  in  their  actions."120  But,  for  practical 
purposes  there  was  a  difference,  and  it  did  a  good  deal  to  mediate  between 
the  traditional  idea  of  law,  with  its  primary  emphasis  on  God's  universal 
plan,  and  one  more  secular  and  more  capable  of  accepting  the  fact  that 

115.  Ethics,  I,  lect.  1.  See  also  Lachance,  p.  207;  Gilby  pp.  213-14. 

116.  Summa  Theologica,  I.II.xvii.4. 

117.  On  the  development  of  corporate  theory,  see  I.  th.  Eschmann,  O.  P.,  "Studies 

in  the  Notion  of  Society  in  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,"  Medieval  Studies,  VIII  (1946), 
1-42,  IX  (1947),  19-55;  Brian  Tierney,  Foundations  of  the  Conciliar  Theory  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1955);  Gilby,  pp.  216-17.  118.  Laws,  VIII,  vi.ii.  119.  Ibid.,  I,  viii.4. 

120.  Ibid.,  I,  viii.8. 
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law  must  keep  pace  with  history.  The  "Laws  of  Reason"  may  reflect  a 
universal  reason,  but  the  unavoidable  fact  is  that  man  can  make  of  them 
only  what  his  own  reason  permits  him  to.  His  own  reason  remains  limited 
and  variable.  It  is  up  to  man  himself  to  investigate  the  laws  of  reason,  but 
he  must  do  it  "without  the  help  of  Revelation,"  and  slowly,  "by  tract  of 
time."  Discovering  what  is  good  has  been,  in  itself,  a  historical  process, 
learned  by  natural  discourse.121  Human  reason  is  also  subject  to  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  man's  intellectual  capacity  made  according  to  the  quality  of 
education  it  receives.122 

As  for  strictly  human  laws,  reason  must  establish  validity  by  appealing 
not  so  much  to  abstract  principle  as  to  custom,  "the  weight  of  that  long 
experience  which  the  world  hath  had  thereof  with  consent  and  good  lik¬ 
ing."125  Hooker  was  ambivalent  on  this  point.  Since  it  embodies  "that 
which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned"  and  which  "Nature  herself  must 
need  have  taught,"  experience  could  also  be  considered  equivalent  to  "the 
sentence  of  God  himself."124  Yet  custom  is  grounded  upon  a  wisdom 
"learned  by  tract  of  time"  and  the  laws  based  on  it  are  valid  only  until 
something  more  "meet  and  convenient"  is  discovered.125  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  was  with  reference  to  this  same  element  of 
variability  in  custom  and  positive  law  that  Hooker,  conservative  as  his 
instincts  were,  chose  to  justify  his  ecclesiastical  polity. 

So,  although  Hooker  was  clear  enough  in  the  formal  distinction  he  drew 
between  the  universal  law  of  reason  (and  nature)  and  the  human  laws 
made  necessarily  with  "an  eye  to  the  place  where,  and  to  the  men  amongst 
whom"  and  based  in  part  on  "probable  reason,"126  he  was  forced  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  the  rational  faculty  of  man  himself  and  the  historical 
relativity  inherent  in  its  workings,  and  to  invoke  the  law  of  reason  for 
practical  purposes  as  interpreted  by  it.  By  doing  so,  he  did  not  weaken  the 
authority  of  natural  law  but  rather  emphasized  its  availability  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  and  hence  its  almost  infinite  adaptability  to  human  affairs.  To 
that  extent  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  a  foundation  not  only  for  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church  but  for  a  relativistic  philosophy  of  history. 

Whether  his  historical  relativism  helped  him  to  achieve  an  awareness 
of  something  approaching  legislative  sovereignty,  or  vice  versa,  is  a  de¬ 
batable  question  and  not  a  very  important  one:  the  two  were  linked  in  a 
relation  of  mutual  cause  and  effect  too  complex  to  analyze  with  certainty. 
The  underlying  factor  in  either  case  was  a  newly  acute  sensitivity  to  social 

12a.  Ibid.,  IV,  xiv.i;  I,viii.3.  122.  Ibid.,  I,  vi.4-5.  123.  Ibid.,  IV,  xiv.i. 

124.  Ibid.,  I,  viii.3;  I,  vii.  125.  Ibid.,  IV,  iv.2.  126.  Ibid.,  I,  x.9. 
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change.  Hooker  had  entered  upon  a  road  which  led  from  Aquinas,  who 
saw  no  need  to  think  of  government  as  more  than  regulatory  and  protec¬ 
tive,  to  the  theorists  of  the  Civil  War  period  whose  formula,  salus  populi 
suprema  lex,  involved  a  radical  shift  of  focus  from  a  law  presumed  to  be 
"fundamental"  to  the  changing  social  context  in  which  all  laws  must  be 
made. 

To  this  extent.  Hooker  may  be  said  already  to  have  entered  an  era  in 
English  political  and  historical  thought  in  which  Fortescue  would  have 
found  himself  an  alien  and  in  which  his  dominium  politicum  et  regale 
had  become  an  anachronism.  To  be  sure,  not  all  observers  of  English  law 
and  government  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  realized  that  it  had. 
Contestants  on  both  sides  of  the  controversies  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War 
might  try  to  make  debaters'  points  out  of  whichever  aspect  of  Fortescue's 
doctrine  of  dominion  suited  their  purpose;127  but  an  ever  dwindling  num¬ 
ber  were  able  any  longer  to  share  the  assumptions  of  an  essentially  static 
society  that  had  made  a  truly  divided  authority  possible  for  Fortescue. 
John  Selden,  indeed,  took  the  opportunity  provided  by  his  editing  of  the 
De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae  (the  first  scholarly  one,  by  the  way)  not  only 
to  criticize  Fortescue's  notion  that  the  laws  of  England  had  survived  un¬ 
changed  since  time  out  of  mind,  but  to  stress  the  relativity  of  all  law  to  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place.128 

Between  Fortescue's  day  and  Selden's  the  assumptions  underlying  Eng¬ 
lish  notions  of  government  underwent  a  climatic  change.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  paradigm129  we  have  associated  with  Fortescue  could  not  indefinitely 
withstand  the  evidence  of  social  change.  That  it  did,  and  for  so  long,  is  in 
part  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  Tudor  monarchy  for  maintaining  effec¬ 
tive  government  without  unnecessarily  raising  theoretical  issues.  But  it 
had  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a  still  widespread  tendency  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  dynamism  inherent  in  society.  Not  until  it  became  apparent  that 
government  must  be  capable  of  more  than  remedial  action  in  the  face  of 
changing  circumstances  could  a  concept  of  legislative  sovereignty  rise 
and  thrive. 

127.  On  Coke's  use  of  Fortescue,  see  next  chapter.  Cf.  e.g.,  Sir  Julius  Caesar  in 
Parliamentary  Debates  1610,  ed.  S.  R.  Gardiner  (Camden  Soc.,  London,  1879),  p.  173. 

128.  Notes  to  chap.  17. 

129.  The  term  paradigm  has  been  used  in  this  study  to  denote  a  pattern  of  shared 
ideas,  values,  and  assumptions  that  provides  the  generally  accepted  language  for  the 
discussion  of  a  given  issue  affecting  the  life  of  a  society.  Cf.  the  analogous  but  more 
specialized  use  of  the  concept  as  applied  specifically  to  scientific  investigation  by 
T.  S.  Kuhn  in  his  vastly  influential  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions  (Chicago, 
1962). 
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Insularity  and  the  common  law  mythology 

It  is  only  too  easy — and  necessary — to  criticize  the  scholars  of  Tudor 
England  for  their  insularity  and  for  their  consequent  failure  to  recognize 
the  importance  to  legal  studies  of  comparative  historical  research.1  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  true:  sixteenth-century  English  lawyers  saw  little  reason 
to  look  beyond  their  shore.  Nor  did  they  produce  any  historical  scholarship 
comparable  to  that  of  the  French  legal  humanists  who,  as  a  result  of  their 
comparative  studies,  became  historians  by  necessity  as  well  as  by  inclina¬ 
tion.2  Their  professional  training  was  confined  to  the  infinitely  detailed 
precedents  of  the  common  law  itself.  To  that  extent  they  too  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  past.  When,  however,  they  came  to  look  for  broader  his¬ 
torical  explanations,  which  they  were  sufficiently  men  of  their  age  to  feel 
the  need  of,  they  tended  to  find  them  rather  in  myth  and  legend  than  in 
truly  historical  investigation.  With  a  few  important  exceptions,  the  com¬ 
mon  lawyers  continued  well  into  the  seventeenth  century  to  maintain  the 
myths  of  the  "ancient  constitution"  and  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the 
common  law  with  a  stubborn  disregard  for  antiquarian  evidence  and  the 
findings  of  continental  scholarship. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  problem,  nor  is  it,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  entirely  to  the  point.  The  insularity  of  English  legal  thought  needs 
explaining  as  a  fact  of  English  history,  not  simply  as  a  failure  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Indeed,  the  quality  of  historical  scholarship  is  for  the  moment  less 
important  than  the  historical  vision  that  conditioned  it.  We  must  ask, 
therefore,  not  only  why  English  legal  scholarship  lagged  more  than  half  a 
century  behind  that  of  France,  and  why,  but  for  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
English  humanists  were  not  drawn  to  legal  studies  until  the  Tudor  century 
had  passed.  We  must  ask  what  light  legal  studies  in  fact  cast  on  the  social 
and  cultural  past  and,  especially,  to  what  extent  the  legal  mind  was  aware 
of  the  relationship  between  law  and  social  change. 

1.  See  D.  R.  Kelley,  "History,  English  Law,  and  the  Renaissance,"  Past  and  Present, 
no.  65  (1974),  24-51.  Cf.  Christopher  Brooks  and  Kevin  Sharpe,  "Debate:  History, 
English  Law,  and  the  Renaissance,"  Ibid.,  no.  72  (1976),  133-42. 

2.  On  legal  humanism  in  France,  see  J.  H.  Franklin,  Jean  Bodin  and  the  Sixteenth- 
Century  Revolution  in  the  Methodology  of  Law  and  History  (New  York,  1963); 
D.  R.  Kelley,  Foundations  of  Modern  Scholarship :  Language,  Law,  and  History  in  the 
French  Renaissance  (New  York,  1970);  George  Huppert,  The  Idea  of  Perfect  History: 
Historical  Erudition  and  Historical  Philosophy  in  Renaissance  France  (Urbana,  1970). 
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The  insularity  of  English  legal  thought  is  not,  in  itself,  hard  to  explain, 
though  its  relation  to  other  aspects  of  English  Renaissance  culture — to  the 
social  orientation  of  English  humanism  and  to  the  essentially  medieval 
paradigm  of  "governance"  which  continued  to  shape  much  of  Tudor  con¬ 
stitutional  thought — suggests  more  subtle  considerations.  As  Maitland 
recognized  a  long  time  ago,7  English  common  lawyers  owed  their  insularity 
primarily  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  their  French  counterparts,  they  had  only 
their  own  law  to  worry  about.  Whereas  French  law,  stemming  as  it  did 
from  two  different  and  not  entirely  compatible  traditions,  namely  Roman 
and  Germanic,  forced  its  exponents  to  adopt  a  comparative  method 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not,  English  law  had  so  effectively  absorbed 
its  considerable  external  influences  as  to  make  it  easy  for  common  lawyers 
to  forget  about  them  entirely  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  own 
law  could  be  traced  back  in  unbroken  lines  of  continuity  beyond  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man.  Exponents  of  the  tradition  of  French  legal  humanism,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Bude,  Alciat,  and  Zasius,  were  able  to  pursue  their  historical 
studies  to  a  point  where  they  could  see  that  the  feudal  law  and  the  law  of 
Rome  were  products  of  different  societies  and  could  be  fully  understood 
only  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  had  grown  up.  Some  of 
them  came  eventually  to  the  further  conclusion,  crucial  to  modern  histori¬ 
cal  thought,  that  neither  law  could  be  made  to  provide  precedents  directly 
applicable  to  the  present,  thereby  placing  questions  concerning  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  legal  history  not  only  in  a  broadly  social  context  but  one  replete 
with  relativistic  and  developmental  implications.  By  recognizing  that  laws 
are  not  manifestations  of  abstract  principles  but  expressions  of  the  society 
they  served,  these  scholars  did  much  to  free  historical  thought  from  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  utility  of  history  lay  in  its  ability  to  teach  timeless  les¬ 
sons.  In  contrast,  English  common  lawyers  seldom  had  reason  to  look 
beyond  the  only  too  clearly  marked  boundaries  of  their  profession.  Under 
no  obligation  to  compare  their  law  with  others,  they  were  able  to  nourish 
the  illusion  that  it  was  truly  incomparable.  Though  involved  constantly 
and  inevitably  with  the  past,  with  custom  and  precedent,  they  remained 
for  the  most  part  curiously  unhistorical.  Whatever  sense  of  history  they 
may  have  had  remained  encapsulated  in  the  myths  of  antiquity  and  un¬ 
broken  continuity. 

It  is  not  that  English  lawyers  lacked  all  contact  with  other  laws.  The 
common  law  had  in  fact  been  deeply  and  beneficially  influenced  in  its 

3.  Collected  Papers,  ed.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  3  vols.  (Cambridge,  1911),  I,  489;  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (London,  1908),  pp.  142-43. 
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formative  period  by  the  principles  of  Roman  law.  But  that  was  long  ago, 
and  such  early  influences  had  been  just  enough  to  inoculate  it  against  any 
later  and  more  formal  "reception."  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
need  for  a  newly  centralized  and  efficient  government  made  the  civil  law  of 
Rome  attractive  to  most  European  monarchs,  the  English  common  law 
proved  to  be  all  but  immune.4  Civilian  principles  continued  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  council  courts  and  in  certain  other  administrative  agencies. 
Civilian  studies  prospered  after  a  fashion  in  the  universities,  with  some 
support  from  the  crown.  And  Doctors'  Commons  served  for  civilians  much 
the  same  guild  function  as  the  Inns  of  Court  did  for  the  common  lawyers.5 
The  two  branches  of  the  profession  were  in  fact  by  no  means  mutually 
exclusive.  Yet,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Thomas  Ridley  could 
complain  that  civilians  were  "shut  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  narrow  corner 
of  their  profession."6  The  important  fact  is  that  Roman  Law  was  never 
able  to  convey  to  English  legal  thought  the  same  awareness  of  relativity 
it  had  already  instilled  in  that  of  France.  Indeed,  Elizabethan  civilians, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  were  little  more  histori¬ 
cally  minded  than  the  common  lawyers.7 

Nor  is  it  that  English  lawyers  were  totally  cut  off  from  the  inspiration 
to  historical  thought  that  might  have  come  to  them  from  humanism.  Far 
from  it.  By  the  mid-century,  the  vogue  for  humane  studies  had  spread  to 
the  Inns  of  Court,  though  confined  mainly  to  extracurricular  interests  and 
activities.8  Many  of  those  in  attendance  accordingly  developed  interests 
that  reached  well  beyond  the  strictly  professional  training.  This,  according 

4.  F.  W.  Maitland,  English  Law  and  the  Renaissance  (Cambridge,  1901).  Maitland 
undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  danger  to  English  law  from  a  reception  of  Roman 
law,  but  the  "toughness"  he  saw  in  the  former  remains  a  fact  of  crucial  importance. 
See  also  R.  C.  Van  Caenegem,  The  Birth  of  the  English  Common  Law  (Cambridge, 
1973),  chap.  4. 

5.  On  the  study  and  practice  of  the  civil  law  in  England,  see  B.  P.  Levack,  The 
Civil  Lawyers  in  England,  1603-1641  (Oxford,  1973);  W.  J.  Jones,  The  Elizabethan 
Court  of  Chancery  (Oxford,  1967).  See  also  Kelley,  "History,  English  Law,  and  the 
Renaissance." 

6.  A  view  of  the  civile  and  ecclesiastical  law  (1907),  STC  21054,  106.  Levack,  p.  126. 

7.  Kelley,  "History,  English  Law,  and  the  Renaissance."  On  the  relativistic  impli¬ 
cations  of  Roman  law  in  medieval  thought,  see  Kelley,  "Clio  and  the  Lawyers," 
Medievalia  et  Humanistica,  New  Ser.,  No.  5  (1974),  25-49. 

8.  Wilfrid  Prest,  "Legal  Education  of  the  Gentry  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  1560-1640," 
Past  and  Present,  no.  38  (1967),  20-39;  L.  A.  Knafla,  Law  and  Politics  in  Jacobean 
England  (Cambridge,  19 77),  chap.  1;  see  also  Knafla,  "The  Law  Studies  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Student,"  Huntington  Library  Quarterly,  XXXII  (1969),  221-40;  "The  Ma¬ 
triculation  Revolution  and  Education  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  Renaissance  England," 
Tudor  Men  and  Institutions,  ed.  A.  J.  Slavin  (Baton  Rouge,  1972),  232-64.  The  his¬ 
torical  implications  of  this  trend  are  treated  by  Fussner,  Historical  Revolution,  chap. 
2,  and  Levy,  Historical  Thought,  chap.  4. 
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to  humanist  notions  about  education,  was  of  course  as  it  should  be.  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  had  recommended  historical  studies  in  particular  as  a  means 
of  broadening  the  outlook  of  a  prospective  lawyer.9  Although  the  formal 
training  at  the  Inns  no  doubt  remained  too  rigorous  to  leave  the  student 
much  time  for  other  things,  a  genuine  historical  curiosity  occasionally 
crops  up  in  the  legal  literature,  a  curiosity  that  fed  upon  the  rapidly  mount¬ 
ing  volume  of  available  records  and  in  some  instances  even  extended  to 
the  works  of  continental  legal  humanists.10  What  made  the  Inns  of  Court 
cultural  centers  in  their  own  right  in  Elizabethan  England  derived,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  from  extracurricular  activities,  and  especially  from  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  many  who,  though  trained  at  the  Inns  and  in  continued  touch 
with  them  as  part  of  the  busy  intellectual  life  of  London,  had  no  intention 
of  becoming  full-time  lawyers. 

But  a  lawyer  with  humanistic  interests  was  not  necessarily  a  legal  hu¬ 
manist — certainly  not  in  the  continental  sense  of  the  term.  Men  trained 
in  the  common  law  became  leading  spirits  in  the  Elizabethan  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  yet  their  contributions  reveal  all  but  a  few  avant  garde  schol¬ 
ars  among  them  as  incorrigibly  insular,  preoccupied  with  the  origins  of 
strictly  English  customs  and  institutions  and  oblivious  to  the  value  of  com¬ 
parative  study.11  Many,  similarly  trained,  turned  toward  other  kinds  of 
humanistic  scholarship:  a  surprising  number  of  those  translations  from 
classical  and  contemporary  authors  that  did  so  much  to  broaden  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Elizabethan  culture  came  from  the  pen  of  members  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.12  But  such  efforts  seldom  had  any  more  to  do  with  the  law  than 
the  dramatic  presentations  likewise  engendered  within  the  cultural  am¬ 
bience  of  the  Inns. 

If  English  common  lawyers  were  quite  capable  of  indulging  in  human¬ 
istic  studies,  English  humanists  were  not,  as  a  rule,  drawn  to  the  common 
law.  That  fact,  by  itself,  helps  explain  the  failure  of  English  legal  thought 
in  the  Tudor  period  to  develop  a  historical  perspective  comparable  to 
that  of  continental  scholars.  Thomas  More  is  an  obvious  exception,  though 
even  he  kept  his  humanism  pretty  much  separate  from  his  professional 
life,  and,  as  Chancellor,  his  legal  concerns  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  common  law.  His  friend,  Erasmus,  stated  flatly  that  legal  studies,  as 
practiced  in  England,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  scholarship.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  France,  where  the  demand  for  theoretical  clarification  on  the  part 

9.  See  above,  chap.  1.  10.  Knafia,  Law  and  Politics,  pp.  48-49. 

11.  See  above,  chap.  4. 

12.  C.  H.  Conley,  The  First  English  Translators  of  the  Classics  (New  Haven, 
1927),  pp.  23-27;  Caspari,  pp.  152-53. 
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of  a  monarchy  in  a  chronic  state  of  crisis  and  of  a  law  made  up  of  widely 
divergent  elements  had  required  the  services  of  the  most  advanced  minds 
available,  in  England  the  challenge  to  those  trained  primarily  in  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  humanism  came  from  ecclestiastical  problems  and  those  of 
society  at  large.  Even  humanists  trained  also  in  the  traditions  of  Roman 
law,  obviously  more  congenial  to  the  humanist  mind  than  those  of  the 
common  law,  applied  themselves  more  readily  to  problems  outside  the 
technical  limits  of  the  law  itself.  Thomas  Starkey  allowed  his  civilian  train¬ 
ing  to  surface  only  incidentally  in  his  long  treatise  concerning  the  ills  of 
English  society.  And  Smith's  comparative  treatment  of  law  in  the  De 
Republica  Anglorum,  unusual  as  it  is  in  Tudor  legal  literature,  seems 
oddly  academic  when  compared  with  his  penetrating  and  original  analysis 
of  the  economic  mechanism  in  the  Discourse  of  the  Commonweals 

It  was  the  long  ecclesiastical  controversy,  however,  that  absorbed  the 
largest  share  of  humanist  applied  scholarship.14  It  turned  that  scholarship 
more  directly  to  historical  investigation  than  did  the  more  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  "commonweal."  The  latter  elicited  an  unprece¬ 
dented  awareness  of  social  change,  and  as  a  result  contributed  indirectly  to 
a  feeling  for  history  as  process;  but  the  seemingly  endless  debates  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  doctrine  and  church  polity  forced  all  parties  involved  to  use  every 
technique  of  humanist  source  criticism  to  establish  the  historical  cre¬ 
dentials  so  valued  in  an  age  much  given  to  confusing  origins  with  authority. 
In  the  process,  they  opened  up  temporal  vistas  broader  than  those  usually 
traceable  to  legal  studies.  For  one  thing,  the  ecclesiastical  apologist  had 
constantly  to  take  account  of  different  religious  traditions.  He  conse¬ 
quently  came  to  take  comparative  study,  however  tendentious  it  might 
be,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then  there  was  the  matter  of  periodization. 
Whereas  it  was  possible,  if  at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  myth-making, 
to  argue  that  English  law  had  come  down  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  in  unbroken  lines  of  continuity,  no  one  possessed  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  scholarship  could  deny  the  discontinuity  that  had  entered  into  the 
history  of  the  visible  church  at  various  points,  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
patristic  period  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  To  the  churchman 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  humanist  scholarship,  the  intervening  period 
became,  as  it  had  for  the  more  classically  oriented  humanists,  a  "middle 
age."  It  was  that  period  and  that  society,  scorned  though  they  were  by  the 
early  humanists,  that  came  in  the  long  run  to  demand  the  attention  of 
English  scholars,  and,  in  a  sense,  to  complete  their  historical  education. 

13.  See  preceding  chap.  14.  See  above,  chaps.  5  and  6. 
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By  the  same  token,  the  fact  that  they  were  not  forced  by  the  exigencies  of 
controversy  to  recognize  the  unique  character  of  that  period  and  of  medi¬ 
eval  society  undoubtedly  retarded  the  historical  consciousness  of  English 
legal  scholars.  The  concept  of  the  "Middle  Ages"  does  not  become  current 
in  English  legal  thought  until  well  into  the  next  century.15 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Tudor  Englishmen  were  more  able 
than  their  continental  neighbors  to  take  their  government  and  its  laws  for 
granted.  Despite  the  frequently  lively  political  life  of  that  period,  they  felt 
little  need  to  question  the  credentials  of  their  government.  Once  the  bad 
days  of  the  civil  wars  had  passed,  and  the  potential  crisis  which  had 
prompted  Fortescue  to  praise  English  laws  and  propose  reforms  for  Eng¬ 
lish  government  had  failed  to  materialize,  once,  in  other  words,  the  Tudor 
regime  had  established  itself,  politically  conscious  Englishmen  felt  able  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  common  "wealth,"  confident  in  the  capability 
of  government  to  provide  both  remedy  and  guidance.  For  the  same  reason, 
they  felt  no  crying  need  to  examine  the  institutions  of  government,  or  to 
raise  questions  about  the  locus  of  power  in  the  state.  Starkey,  it  is  true, 
raised  some  questions  in  his  analysis  of  the  commonwealth  which  show 
that  he,  as  a  foreign-trained  civilian,  could  imagine  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  existing  English  government — an  elected  monarchy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  a  reception  of  Roman  law.  But  the  important  fact  is  that  he 
quickly  ruled  both  out  of  the  discussion  on  the  ground  that  they  would  run 
counter  to  English  custom  which,  like  the  most  English  of  common  law¬ 
yers,  he  appears  to  have  considered  self-validating.16  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
was  able  to  subject  the  economic  situation  in  England  to  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  criticism  made  of  it  prior  to  the  mid-century  and  one  that  contained 
suggestions  of  new  policies  to  meet  unprecedented  problems,  yet  in  his 
comprehensive  analysis  of  English  government,  the  De  Republica,  he  took 
it  as  it  stood.17  Like  Starkey,  and  Fortescue  before  them,  he  adopted  a 
comparative  method  which  was  bound  to  bear  implications  of  relativity; 
but  he  was  more  willing  than  either  of  his  predecessors  to  accept  things  as 
they  were  and  to  use  comparison  in  order  to  elucidate  rather  than  to 
criticize. 

Things  as  they  were  in  Smith's  day  were  not,  of  course,  the  same  as  in 
Fortescue's.  If  the  changes  did  not  appear  so  revolutionary  to  contempo¬ 
raries  as  they  have  since  become  to  historians,  they  could  hardly  have 

15.  If  Spelman  did  not  coin  the  term  itself,  he  was  certainly  the  first  to  use  it  with 
any  consistency.  See  Styles,  "Politics  and  Historical  Research,"  pp.  62-63. 

16.  Dialogue,  pp.  102-3,  108,  153-5,  168,  *75-  *7-  See  preceding  chap. 
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been  ignored.  As  a  result  of  the  cooperative  role  in  the  crucial  legislation 
of  the  1530s,  parliament  assumed  a  position  of  importance  which  Fortescue 
could  never  have  envisioned.  In  his  recognition  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  king-in-parliament.  Smith  was  beginning  to  grasp  the  essential 
point  of  sovereignty.18  Yet  this  realization  in  no  way  brought  into  question 
the  institutional  framework  itself.  It  was  possible  therefore  to  assume  a 
continuity  in  English  institutions  and  law  which  was  unlikely  to  stimu¬ 
late  historical  investigation  and  which  could  not  be  assumed  with  so  little 
question  in  other  aspects  of  society.  Smith  had  merely  come  to  appreciate 
something  of  the  positive  function  of  government  in  a  changing  society 
and  the  consequent  need  for  a  single,  perhaps  even  a  potentially  innova¬ 
tive,  source  of  policy  and  legislation. 

As  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  however,  the  idea  of  sovereignty 
in  the  modern  legislative  sense,  emerged  very  slowly,  much  more  so  than 
the  political  and  social  changes  that  in  practice  demanded  positive  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  government.  Even  Smith  seems  not  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  clear  about  it.  The  genius  of  the  Tudor  monarchy  was,  after  all,  to 
adapt  an  essentially  medieval  law  and  medieval  assumptions  about  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  practical  requirements  of  a  radically  changing  society  with¬ 
out  raising  serious  questions  about  either,  and  to  make  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  to  circumstances  without  admitting  that  anything  had  really  been 
changed  at  all.  As  a  result  it  was  able  to  postpone  open  debate  over  the 
locus  of  authority  in  the  state  until  the  next  century  when  the  fact  could 
no  longer  be  ignored  that  issues  had  arisen  which  could  no  longer  be  left 
to  an  authority  divided  between  a  king,  who  had  the  responsibility  to  gov¬ 
ern  but  not  the  means  by  which  to  do  it,  and  a  parliament  which  had  the 
means  but  not  the  responsibility. 

Now  it  is  a  tenable  hypothesis  that  the  same  lag  between  practice  and 
theory,  involving  as  it  did  a  correspondingly  tardy  awareness  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  law  arid  social  change,  helps  explain  the  relative  indifference 
of  the  common  law  mind  to  historical  considerations.  But  it  helps  only  to  a 
point,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  those  outside  the  professional  con¬ 
fines  of  the  common  law  who  had  already  sensed  the  relativity  of  laws 
and  institutions  to  the  peculiar  character  of  a  society  and  to  the  contin¬ 
gencies  of  time  and  place.  And,  in  any  case,  there  are  other  reasons,  both 
simpler  and  more  persuasive. 

It  is  also  possible,  and  more  likely,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  came  to 
personify  the  common  law  as  it  existed  in  the  early  Stuart  era  and  who 

18.  See  preceding  chap. 
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spoke  for  what  was  no  doubt  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  resisted  his¬ 
torical  methods  not  so  much  out  of  distrust  of  an  alien  scholarship,  or  even 
a  fear  that  such  methods  would  disprove  his  cherished  doctrine  of  the 
immemorial  antiquity  of  the  common  law,  as  out  of  a  distrust  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  itself,  whether  of  king  or  parliament.  He  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  sovereign  authority,  as  it  was  by  then  beginning  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  would  make  the  law  a  response  to  social  contingency,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  rational  decision  regarding  the  common  good  considered  in 
relation  to  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  any  given  time.  The  principle 
of  salus  populi  suprema  lex,  increasingly  invoked  in  Stuart  controversy, 
,was  as  disturbing  to  persons  of  Coke's  deeply  conservative  outlook  as 
was  the  more  badly  Machiavellian  "reason  of  state."  Both  denied  the 
unitary  principle  in  the  political  body  that  not  only  maintained  a  fixed 
order  in  its  parts  but  linked  its  present  condition  with  its  past  by  lines  of 
continuity  reaching  back  beyond  historical  records. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  historical  consciousness  of  the  common  law  mind 
remained  encapsulated  in  the  myth  of  the  immemoriality  of  the  common 
law  until  well  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  opportunities  for 
growth  remained  accordingly  limited. 

The  myth  of  the  immemorial 

If  the  common  lawyers,  as  a  profession,  were  generally  indifferent  to 
historical  scholarship,  their  cherished  myth  of  the  law's  immemorial  an¬ 
tiquity  at  least  forced  them  to  commit  themselves  to  a  historical  position. 
Admittedly  a  reactionary  position,  potentially — and  paradoxically — anti- 
historical,  it  nevertheless  involved  an  attitude  toward  the  past  which  goes 
a  long  way  toward  explaining  the  relationship  between  law  and  history  in 
Renaissance  England.  Yet  even  as  limited  a  position  as  this  took  a  long 
time  to  become  articulated,  and  then,  curiously  enough,  at  a  time  when  a 
new  antiquarian  scholarship  was  already  making  possible  a  fresh  and 
more  enlightening  perspective.19 

The  idea  of  the  law's  antiquity  was  not  in  itself  new:  Fortescue,  it  will 
be  recalled,  had  stated  without  qualification  that  the  laws  of  England  anti¬ 
dated  all  the  main  events  of  English  history,  that  they  were  older  than 
those  of  Rome  herself,  and  that  they  had  survived  intact  through  succes¬ 
sive  invasions  of  the  island.20  Since  this  interpretation  was  contained  in  the 
newly  edited  Da  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Coke, 

19.  See  above,  chap.  4.  20.  De  Laudibus,  chap.  17. 
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always  ready  to  take  a  shortcut  to  the  historical  interpretations  he  felt  he 
had  to  make  but  refused  to  examine  critically,  embraced  it  wholeheart¬ 
edly.21  Whether  or  not  Fortescue  was  its  author,  the  myth  of  immemori- 
ality  was  likely  to  be  congenial  to  minds  deeply  concerned  about  their 
national  identity  and  accustomed  to  look  for  proofs  in  precedents  of  the 
utmost  antiquity. 

As  antiquarian  research  progressed,  however,  as  antiquaries  lost  some 
of  the  romantic  presbyopia  that  made  them  prefer  to  examine  the  most 
distant  times  rather  than  those  nearer  at  hand,  and  as  the  Saxons  and  their 
laws  began  as  a  result  to  come  into  sharper  focus,  national  history  seemed 
well  enough  served  by  simply  demonstrating  that  the  laws  of  England 
were  of  pre-Norman  origin.  But  this  more  or  less  plausible  interpretation 
did  not  satisfy  the  true  believers — i.e.,  those  of  the  legal  profession  who 
returned  to  the  myth  of  immemorial  antiquity  much  as  more  philosophical 
minds  were  to  do  to  the  state  of  nature.  For  them,  the  road  to  antiquity  had 
somehow  to  disappear  over  the  horizon  of  history.  Coke  himself  accepted 
happily  enough  anything  that  pointed  to  pre-Conquest  origins,  but  always 
on  the  assumption  that  such  evidence  implied  still  earlier  beginnings.22 

For  Coke  and  those  of  the  legal  profession  for  whom  he  apparently 
spoke,  the  idea  of  their  law's  immemorial  antiquity  provided  a  fixed  tem¬ 
poral  perspective.  Exemplifying  in  an  extreme  form  the  insularity  hither¬ 
to  inherent  in  common  law  thinking,  and  lacking  the  discipline  of  such 
humanistic  scholarship  as  his  French  counterparts  had  found  illuminating. 
Coke  was  able  to  establish — though  more  as  an  article  of  faith  than  a  real 
interpretation  of  history — a  version  of  English  legal  history  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  obscure  its  developmental  and  relativistic  implications  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  myth  and  ambiguity. 

Whether  common  law  thinking  had  congealed  around  the  myth  of  an¬ 
tiquity  much  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  remains,  however, 
unclear.  J.  G.  A.  Pocock  has  pointed  to  a  tendency  for  it  to  “harden"  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  decades  and  to  raise  what  had  been  a  more  or  less  accepted, 
but  still  only  vaguely  articulated  assumption  into  a  new  orthodoxy  with 
Coke  as  its  high  priest.25  It  would  be  wrong  to  discount  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  Elizabethan  lawyers  to  investigate  the  history  of  their  law 
and  even  to  keep  an  open  mind  about  its  antiquity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  probably  more  study  being  devoted  to  the  law  in  Elizabethan 

21.  The  Reports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ed.  J.  H.  Thomas  and  J.  F.  Fraser  (London, 
1826),  V/  Reports,  preface  iii-v;  cf.  Ill  Reports,  preface,  xxi. 

22.  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  56-58. 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  31-32;  see  also  chaps.  2  and  3. 
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England  than  ever  before  and  just  possibly  more  attention  paid  even  to  its 
history  than  the  remaining  literature  would  indicate.  In  the  common  law 
and  in  the  civil  law,  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Doctors'  Commons,  and 
even  in  the  universities,  legal  studies  were  enjoying  something  of  a  re¬ 
surgence.24  As  Maitland  put  it,  "we  were  having  a  little  renaissance  of 
our  own,  or  a  Gothic  revival,  if  you  please."25  It  is  still  a  question  how  far 
this  activity  led  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  legal  history,  though  the 
proceedings  of  the  Elizabethan  Society  of  Antiquaries  reveal  a  keen  in¬ 
terest,  if  naive  and  avocational,  in  such  matters  on  the  part  of  the  relatively 
large  group  of  lawyers  or  legally  trained  laymen  among  its  membership.26 
x  But  we  do  know  that  Lambarde  and  William  Hakewill,  at  least,  were  still 
willing  to  consider  the  antiquity  of  the  common  law  and  the  institutions 
that  administered  it  open  to  debate.27 

How,  then,  to  explain  the  "hardening"  of  common  law  historical 
thought  that  does  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Coke's  ascen¬ 
dancy  and  among  the  presumably  considerable  body  of  lawyers  for  whom 
he  spoke?  Perhaps  a  sense  of  competition  may  have  caused  the  common 
lawyers  to  adopt  a  chauvinistically  defensive  attitude.  The  bias  of  the 
civil  law  in  favor  of  the  royal  prerogative  did  make  it  attractive  to  James  I. 
There  may  even  have  been  a  conscious  effort  to  weaken  the  common  law 
courts  by  an  increasing  use  of  civilian  principles  and  procedures.  But  the 
important  fact  is  that,  whatever  it  amounted  to,  it  failed.28  Most  civilians 
seem  to  have  nourished  little,  if  any,  enmity  toward  the  common  law. 
And  common  lawyers  tended  to  treat  those  aspects  of  the  civil  law  which 
were  actually  in  use  in  the  council  and  ecclesiastical  courts  as  part  of  the 
customary  law  of  the  land  rather  than  as  part  of  an  alien  written  law.29 

Lack  of  a  basis  of  comparison,  such  as  existed  in  France  and  such  as 
might  well  have  existed  in  England  had  there  ever  been  a  true  reception 
of  Roman  law,  provides  a  more  likely  explanation.  But  it  leaves  standing 
the  question,  why  were  its  putative  results  so  late  in  coming?  It  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain  convincingly  either  the  common  lawyers'  paradoxical  tendency  to 
find  a  historical  basis  for  their  law  in  customs  which  antedated  history 
itself,  or  the  unprecedented  dogmatism  with  which  this  idea  was  usually 


24.  Holdsworth,  IV,  234-39.  See  also  Brooks  and  Sharpe. 

25.  English  Law  and  the  Renaissance.  26.  See  above,  chap.  4. 

27.  For  Lambarde,  see  below;  for  Hakewill,  see  Curious  Discourses,  I,  2-8. 

28.  Levack,  pp.  123  ff.  Other  works  to  question  any  serious  conflict  between  the 
common  law  and  the  civil  and  canon  laws:  J.  P.  Dawson,  A  History  of  Lay  Judges 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  i960);  Jones,  The  Elizabethan  Court  of  Chancery. 

29.  Levack,  pp.  136  ff.  and  pp.  145-46. 
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stated,  or  its  general  acceptance  by  men  on  both  sides  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  controversy  of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Sir  John  Davies's 
comment  on  the  Irish  law  of  inheritance  and  tenure — a  rare  instance  in 
which  a  Jacobean  common  lawyer  came  professionally  face  to  face  with 
a  foreign  system — shows  how  comparison  could  focus  attention  on  the 
unique  character  of  the  law  and  clarify  the  relationship  between  it  and  the 
society  out  of  which  it  had  grown.30  But  it  left  Davies  still  committed,  if 
less  blindly  than  Coke,  to  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  common  law.31 

We  should  therefore  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation.  Perhaps  the 
best  place  would  be  in  the  assumptions  underlying  the  constitutional  con¬ 
troversy  itself.  By  then  it  had  become  virtually  second  nature  for  English¬ 
men  of  all  stripes  to  establish  any  argument  about  government  on  the 
vaguely  defined  premises  of  fundamental  law  and  the  assumption  of  a 
God-given  order  in  the  universe.32  For  those  who  had  reason  to  distrust 
the  activity  of  a  monarch  tending  toward  de  facto  absolutism,  it  had  be¬ 
come  equally  natural  to  identify  that  highly  adaptable  concept  with  the 
ancient  constitution,  to  remove  it,  that  is,  beyond  the  point  in  time  where 
any  precedent  could  be  established  for  government  of  any  sort  to  create 
strictly  new  law.  To  that  extent,  the  appeal  to  a  law  older  than  history  can 
be  considered  a  negative  reaction  to  the  twin  spectres  of  sovereignty  and 
social  change.  Coke's  was  probably  the  last  generation  of  English  lawyers 
still  able  to  nourish  the  ideal — by  then  more  accurately  termed  the  illu¬ 
sion — of  a  balanced  constitution  such  as  Fortescue  had  had  in  mind,33  one 
in  which  no  sovereign  power  existed  because  none  was  assumed  to  be 
needed,  and  none  needed  because  the  commonwealth  itself  was  so  ordered 
as  to  require  of  its  government  primarily  the  protection  of  rights  in  the 
interests  of  social  harmony.  Coke,  it  is  true,  knew  more  than  Fortescue 
about  the  forces,  especially  in  economic  life,34  which  were  then  in  the 
process  of  forcing  some  decision  as  to  the  locus  of  power  in  the  state;  and 
he  appreciated  at  bit  more  clearly  than  the  medieval  judge  the  potentially 
creative  role  of  parliament.  Yet  his  stubborn  adherence  to  the  notion  of  a 
fundamental  law  embodied  in  an  ancient  constitution  appears  to  have 
blinded  him  to  the  historical  implications  of  social  change. 

The  constitutional  myth  that  Coke  stated  for  his  contemporaries  was, 

30.  A  Discovery  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  Subdued  .  .  . 
(1612),  (reprinted,  Dublin,  1787),  pp.  126-37.  Pocock,  pp.  59-63. 

31.  Irish  Reports,  preface,  fols.  1-3. 

32.  J.  W.  Gough,  Fundamental  Law  in  English  Constitutional  History  (Oxford, 

*955) •  33-  See  Morse,  Struggle  for  Sovereignty,  pp.  159-74. 

34.  Little,  pp.  189-217. 
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like  most  socially  useful  myths,  one  of  utter — and  quite  deceptive — 
simplicity,  an  essence  distilled  from  a  mish-mash  of  fact  and  fancy,  credu¬ 
lity  and  pragmatism,  and  secreted  in  the  interstices  of  legal  commentary. 
The  common  law  of  England  "had  been  Time  out  of  Mind  of  Man  before 
the  Conquest,  and  was  not  altered  or  changed  by  the  Conqueror."35  It  was 
based  on  custom  which  antedated  human  memory  and  had  been  "refined 
and  perfected  by  all  the  wisest  men  in  former  succession  of  ages,  and 
proved  and  approved  by  continual  experience  to  be  good  and  profitable  for 
the  commonwealth."56  It  was  an  interpretation  no  doubt  as  inspiring  to 
patriotic  common  lawyers  as  it  was  suspect  to  the  new  breed  of  anti¬ 
quaries;  for  Coke  apparently  felt  called  upon  to  restate  it  again  and  again 
in  answer  to  "questions"  that  had  been  raised  about  it.57 

It  has  been  persuasively  argued  that  the  myth  of  the  law's  immemorial 
antiquity  and  of  the  "ancient  constitution"  reflected  much  the  same  na¬ 
tional  self-awareness  as  did  the  myth  of  the  "Elect  Nation"  which  John 
Foxe  claimed  to  find  implicit  in  apocalyptic  prophecy,  that  the  two  were, 
in  fact,  logically  complementary  and  mutually  supportive,  and  that  both 
were  capable  of  serving  as  an  inspiration  to  action  in  the  temporal  sphere.5® 
The  idea  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  first  to  his  Englishmen  could,  it 
is  true,  easily  be  made  to  provide  a  supernatural  explanation  for  the 
uniqueness  of  English  institutions  supposedly  revealed  in  secular  history 
and  to  any  program  of  action  that  depended  on  that  assumption.  For 
present  purposes,  however,  the  importance  of  the  two  ideas  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  service  they  performed  as  action-inspiring  myths,  nor  even 
in  ecclesiastical  discussion  at  a  time  when  discussion  of  that  sort  needed 
as  never  before  a  temporal  frame  of  reference,  no  matter  how  imaginary, 
but  rather  in  the  disservice  they  performed  for  the  understanding  of  his¬ 
tory  itself.  Coke's  use  of  the  myth  of  immemoriality  shows,  at  any  rate, 
what  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  it  could  do  to  one  of  the  finest  legal  minds 
of  the  age.  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  he  cited  that  staunch  old 
patriot.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  in  support  both  of  the  immemorial  antiquity 
of  English  laws  and  of  their  comparative  excellence.59 

Coke's  enthusiasm  for  this  interpretation  clearly  exceeded  his  learning. 

35.  Ill  Reports,  preface,  p.  xii.  In  fact.  Coke  at  one  point  cites  a  French  writer  in 
support  of  his  argument  that  William  the  Conqueror,  so  far  from  changing  Saxon 
laws,  found  many  so  good  that  "most  of  the  customs  of  Normandy  were  derived  out 
of  the  laws  of  England."  Ibid.,  p.  xli.  36.  IV  Reports,  preface,  p.  v. 

37.  VI  Reports,  preface,  pp.  vi  ff;  VIII  Reports,  preface,  pp.  iii-x;  IX  Reports, 
preface,  pp.  iii-xxiii. 

38.  Christopher  Hill,  The  Intellectual  Origins  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  (Oxford, 

1965),  p.  257.  39.  II  Reports,  preface,  pp.  vii-xiii;  V/  Reports,  preface,  pp.  iii-v. 
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Although  required  by  his  profession  to  be  constantly  concerned  with 
history  as  legal  precedent,  he  had,  as  Holdsworth  observed,  "no  concep¬ 
tion  of  history  for  its  own  sake,  and  no  power  of  criticizing  the  historical 
sources  which  he  used."  Indeed,  "as  compared  with  the  work  of  historians 
like  Selden  and  Bacon,  his  historical  work  is  almost  contemptible."40  The 
judgment  is  harsh,  but  hard  to  dispute.  Not  only  did  he  leap,  without  fear 
and  without  research,  from  legal  precedents  which  could  be  documented 
to  a  mythical  past  which  could  not,  but  he  was  quite  capable  of  giving 
anachronistic  interpretations  to  cases  in  medieval  land  law,  the  social 
context  of  which  he  completely  misunderstood.41  True,  he  preferred  legal 
i.e.  documentary,  sources  to  the  evidence  of  the  chronicles,  especially  on 
strict  points  of  law.  In  fact,  he  warned  against  "Chronicle  Law  reported  in 
our  Annals."  Historians,  he  believed,  should  not  venture  into  the  arcana 
of  the  law  unattended.  He  advised  them  to  "meddle  not  with  any  Point  or 
Secret  of  any  Art  or  Science,  especially  with  the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  before 
they  confer  with  some  Learned  in  the  Profession."42  (It  is  interesting  that 
Bacon,  with  more  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  history,  criticized 
the  chroniclers  for  not  doing  enough  by  way  of  recording  legislation.)43 
But  Coke  used  his  legal  records  with  little  historical  sense.  He  naturally 
sought  the  earliest  cases  available  but  was  not  at  all  finicky  about  their 
provenance.  Where  none  could  be  found  to  establish  the  utmost  antiquity, 
he  simply  assumed  that  what  could  be  documented  at  one  date  must  have 
existed  earlier — sheriffs,  for  instance,  must  have  existed  before  the  Con¬ 
quest  because  all  original  writs  had  to  be  directed  to  them.44 

If,  however,  he  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  legal  lore  contained  in  the 
chronicles,  he  was  happy  to  use  them  to  support  his  belief  in  the  antiquity 
of  the  laws  and  the  institutions  related  to  them.  He  was  happy,  that  is,  to 
use  them  in  matters  where  their  authors  could,  he  thought,  be  trusted  to 
know  whereof  they  spoke,  even  though  they  were  mostly  "monks  and 
clergymen"45 — such  matters  of  "fact"  as  that  the  ancient  Britons  knew 
and  used  the  Greek  language  which  they  had  received  from  the  Trojan 
founders!46  His  search  for  immemorial  antiquity  consequently  led  him  into 
the  traditional  legendary  history,  from  Brutus  to  King  Arthur.  Brutus, 
the  Trojan,  wrote  a  law  book — in  Greek — and  the  ancient  Britons  had 
what  amounted  to  statute  and  common  law  "356  Years  before  the  Birth 

40.  Holdsworth,  V,  272. 

41.  S.  E.  Thorne,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  1552-1952,  Selden  Soc.  Lect.,  1952  (London, 

19 57).  42.  Ill  Reports,  preface,  p.  xxiii.  43.  Henry  VII,  p.  126. 

44.  Ill  Reports,  preface,  pp.  xi-xii;  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  40-41. 

45.  IV  Reports,  preface,  pp.  iii-iv.  46.  Ill  Reports,  preface,  pp.  xiv-xviii. 
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of  Christ.”  This  "proved  that  the  Laws  of  England  are  of  much  greater 
Antiquity  than  any  of  the  Constitutions  or  Laws  Imperial  of  Roman 
Emperors."47  Coke  was  not,  however,  quite  ready  to  swallow  the  British 
History  whole:  "I  will  not  examine  these  things  in  quo  warranto."  But  he 
was  willing  to  take  them  pretty  much  at  their  face  value  nevertheless, 
because,  as  he  naively  suggests,  "the  ground  thereof  I  think  was  best 
known  to  the  authors  and  writers  of  them."48  Still,  his  reservations  about 
such  legendary  figures  as  Brutus  and  Dunwallo  Molmutius  as  law-givers 
probably  had  less  to  do  with  their  historicity  than  with  his  own  under¬ 
standable  unwillingness  to  ascribe  the  beginnings  of  a  customary  and 
presumably  unwritten  law  to  any  individual  legislator. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  Coke  was  not  alone  among  edu¬ 
cated  Englishmen,  even  lawyers,  in  his  guarded  acceptance  of  the  medieval 
tradition  embodied  in  the  British  History.  Despite  its  rejection  (also  at 
times  guarded)  by  Camden  and  the  more  sophisticated  antiquaries,  that 
tradition  was  still  very  much  alive.  Indeed,  Coke  was  well  ahead  of  his 
contemporary,  George  Saltern,  who  embraced  the  mythical  history  with 
no  reservation  at  all.49 

As  with  the  law,  so,  up  to  a  point,  with  the  courts  and  especially  the 
"High  Court  of  Parliament."  Coke  accepted  as  authentic  the  spurious 
Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum,  and  he  was  largely  responsible  for  popular¬ 
izing  the  Mirror  of  Justices,  a  late  thirteenth-century  treatise  purporting 
to  tell  of  parliaments  summoned  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  ensure  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  those  "holy  usages"  of  the  kingdom  which  dated  back  to  the  time  of 
King  Arthur.  But  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  this  evidence  should  not 
be  taken  to  mean  parliament  and  the  courts  were  instituted  by  Arthur, 
merely  that  the  treatise  itself  only  went  that  far  back.50 

The  idealization  of  custom  which  Coke  articulated  for  his  fellow  law¬ 
yers  had  obviously  far-reaching  implications  for  historical  thought.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  those  implications  were  paradoxical,  reflecting  the  mixing  of 
two  apparently  incompatible  modes  of  historical  perception.  Some  lie  at 
the  very  roots  of  modern  historical  thought;  others  were  subtly  subversive. 
Custom  made  historians  of  all  common  lawyers,  yet  it  could  also  blunt 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  xiv.  48.  Ibid. 

49.  Of  the  Antient  Lawes  of  Great  Britaine  (1605),  STC  21635.  Saltern  leaned 
heavily  on  the  scholarship  of  Sir  John  Price,  otherwise  respectable  but  fanatically 
biased  in  favor  of  ancient  British  origins. 

50.  IX  Reports,  preface,  p.  xi.  Not  only  were  parliaments  in  existence  long  before 
the  Conquest,  but  Coke  would  have  his  readers  believe  the  commons  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  them  in  that  era.  Ibid.,  pp.  xxi-xxiii. 
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their  historical  consciousness.  It  led  them  into  the  distant  past;  but,  if 
allowed  to  point  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  it  defied  historical  criticism 
and  encouraged  myth-making.  Allegedly  unchanging,  it  discouraged  the 
kind  of  interpretation  that  seeks  to  explain  social  change  and  explores  the 
processes  of  historical  development.  Like  Fortescue,  Coke  knew  that  laws 
required  constant  adaptation  to  circumstances;51  but,  also  like  him,  he 
would  not  admit  that  adaptation  had  affected  their  essential  character. 
Legislation  could  still  be  looked  upon  as  a  judicial  act.  Law  was  established 
by  way  of  a  continuous  refinement  of  principles  demonstrable  primarily 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  survived.  Primarily,  but  not  entirely. 
Although  this  process  of  refinement  was  based  on  experience  rather  than 
abstract  reason.  Coke  claimed  for  the  judges  responsible  for  it  a  special 
discretion  based  on  an  artificial  or  "legal"  reason  which  they  alone 
possessed  by  virtue  of  their  knowledge  of  customs  established  "time  out 
of  mind"  before  the  advent  of  "Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  or  Normans"  and 
which  permitted  them  alone  safely  to  interpret  the  laws.52  This  concept  of 
reason,  tailor-made  for  his  purposes,  permitted  him  to  gloss  over  any 
number  of  inconsistencies.  Willing  enough  in  specific  cases  to  accept  the 
fact  of  development  in  the  law,  he  insisted  in  theory  that  it  had  not  changed 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Though  always  up  to  date,  thanks  to  the 
judges  and  their  arcane  interpretation  of  custom,  it  remained  semper 
eadem. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  and  necessarily  so,  the  fact  remains  that, 
even  as  envisaged  by  Coke,  custom  became  the  focal  point  for  a  broad 
interpretation  of  society  and,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Foxe,  a  distinctly  secular 
one.  Custom  could  not  have  played  a  comparable  role  in  medieval  thought. 
The  very  idea  that  it  can  and  must  be  traced  to  antiquity,  however  remote, 
is  in  itself  a  credit  to  the  developing  historical  sense  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  medieval  mind  felt  no  such  temptation,  no  such  necessity.  The  "old 
laws"  might  need  periodic  confirmation,  but  the  custom  out  of  which  they 
arose  was  neither  immemorial  nor  immutable:  it  was  a  working  principle, 
for  ordinary  legal  purposes,  and  one  that  did  not  necessarily  extend  far¬ 
ther  than  the  memory  of  living  man.55  Coke's  idea  of  custom  had  at  least 
the  virtue  of  opening  the  distant  past  to  the  historical  imagination. 

51.  T he  First  Part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Lawes  of  England,  or,  A  Commentarie 
upon  Littleton  (1629)  STC  15785  (hereafter  cited  as  1  Institutes),  395. 

52.  II  Reports,  preface;  I  Institutes,  p.  232. 

53.  Plucknett,  Legislation  of  Edward  I  (Oxford,  1949),  pp.  4  ff.  This,  so  Plucknett 
argues,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  canonists'  distrust  of  custom  because  it  ran 
counter  to  their  authoritarian  principles. 
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But  the  concept  of  custom  could  do  more  than  that  for  historical  thought, 
and  especially  in  those  aspects  that  deal  with  the  history  of  society.  If  it 
induced  Coke  and  his  like-minded  colleagues  to  look  backward  into  the 
legendary  past,  it  also  encouraged  some  of  them — and  to  an  even  greater 
extent  some  of  their  nonprofessional  scholarly  contemporaries — to  think 
in  terms  of  process  in  history.  If  nothing  else  it  allowed  them  to  escape  the 
historiographical  cul-de-sac  implied  in  the  tradition  of  Polydore  Vergil's 
De  Inventoribus  Rerum™  the  idea  that  like  all  other  achievements  of 
civilization  law  has  always  been  the  product  of  an  individual  intelligence 
rather  than  the  experience  of  a  people  accumulated  in  the  process  of  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  needs  of  a  changing  society.  As  Sir  John  Davies  put  it: 

Neither  could  any  one  man  ever  vaunt,  that,  like  Minos,  Solon,  or 
Lycurgus,  he  was  the  first  Lawgiver  to  our  Nation.  .  .  .  But,  as  it  is 
said  of  every  Art  of  Science  which  is  brought  to  perfection.  Per  vari- 
os  usus  Artem  experientia  fecit;  so  may  it  properly  be  said  of  our 
Law,  Per  varios  usus  Legem  experientia  fecit.  Long  experience,  and 
many  trials  of  what  is  best  for  the  common  good,  did  make  the 
Common  Law.55 

This  statement  recalls  Starkey's  humanism,  with  its  optimistic  and 
developmental  anthropology;56  the  impression  becomes  even  clearer  when 
Davies  contrasts  the  simplicity,  even  the  poverty,  of  primitive  law,  when 
the  Roman  people  were  "little  better  than  shepherds  and  herdsmen  or 
among  the  savages  of  the  New  World,"  with  the  elaborate  legal  systems 
of  contemporary  Europe.57  It  does  not,  nor  did  Davies  mean  it  to,  deny  the 
immemorial  antiquity  of  the  common  law.  Like  many  others,  not  only 
among  the  English  common  lawyers  but  their  continental  contemporaries 
as  well,  Davies  was  defending  unwritten  customary  law  against  the 
prestigious  claims  of  written  law.  The  common  law,  "the  peculiar  in¬ 
vention  of  this  nation,"5®  derived  its  character  and  its  place  within  the 
flexible  framework  of  fundamental  law  from  two  historical  facts,  its  de¬ 
pendence  on  custom  and  its  consequent  continuity.  Both  custom  and  con¬ 
tinuity  implied  extreme  antiquity.  The  law,  being  unwritten  and  "nearest 
to  the  law  of  nature"  which  is  also  " ius  non  scrip  turn  and  common,"  has 
been  "delivered  over  from  age  to  age  by  Tradition."  Nor  has  there  been 
any  fundamental  change  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  only  "in  formalis 

54.  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  p.  18.  55.  Irish  Reports,  preface,  fol.  2. 

56.  See  below,  chap.  10.  57.  Irish  Reports,  fol.  6. 

58.  This  and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  from  ibid.,  preface,  fols.  1-3.  See  also 
Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  32-34. 
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iuris  ...  in  some  legal  forms  of  proceeding."  The  law,  in  short,  "hath 
been  preserved  in  the  memory  of  men,  though  no  man's  memory  can  reach 
to  the  original  of  it."  (Coke,  himself,  never  said  it  so  well.)  But  Davies  put 
more  emphasis  than  Coke  on  the  process  of  transmission,  and  relatively 
less  on  the  simple  fact  of  continuity  and  the  antiquity  it  implied.  Coke 
spoke  of  the  refinement  of  the  law  by  experience;  but  Davies  made  experi¬ 
ence  the  central  fact  of  history.  And,  as  was  the  case  with  the  early  Tudor 
humanists,  experience  became,  for  him,  the  principle  of  flexibility  by 
which  human  law  was  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  peculiar  to  any 
given  society. 

Davies,  it  is  true,  appears  to  stress  what  might  be  called  the  law's  nega¬ 
tive  adaptability,  a  process  whereby  a  custom  does  not  become  binding 
"until  it  hath  been  tried  and  approved  time  out  of  mind,  during  which 
time  there  did  thereby  arrive  no  inconvenience."  But  the  law  nevertheless 
became  especially  adapted  to  the  "nature  and  disposition"  of  the  English 
people  who  have  "made  their  own  Laws  out  of  their  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence,  (like  a  silk- worm  that  formeth  all  her  web  out  of  her  self  only)." 
Davies's  remarks  suggest  a  cumulative  and  progressive  process,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  "refinement"  by  judicial  interpretation  of  which  Coke 
wrote,  something  more  like  that  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  pre¬ 
cedent  which  so  appealed  to  the  historicism  of  a  later  age. 

Pocock  is  certainly  right  in  pointing  to  the  incalculable  debt  our  modern 
sense  of  history,  and  especially  our  awareness  of  process  in  history,  owes 
to  the  idealization  of  custom  that  took  place  in  late  Tudor  and  early  Stuart 
England.  He  has  also  pointed  to  the  closely  related  fact  that  there  was  a 
truly  romantic,  and  therefore  potentially  historicist  element  in  the  concept 
of  custom  as  it  developed  in  England  at  that  time.59  An  almost  Burkean 
aroma  emanates  from  the  idea  of  custom  as  the  heritable  wisdom,  the 
accumulated  experience  of  a  people,  the  embodiment  of  tradition  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  living  principle.  Viewed  in  this  way,  custom  provided  a  link 
between  past  and  present  which  only  the  most  self-confident  rationalist 
would  dare  ignore.  The  study  of  customary  law  could  then  become  the 
potential  pathway  to  historical  insights  of  a  kind  quite  different  from  those 
likely  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  written  law — not  necessarily  better, 
but  different.  Common  law  studies  did  not  elicit  the  techniques  of  humanist 
source  criticism  in  the  way  the  documents  of  Roman  law  did,  especially 
among  the  French  legal  humanists.  In  fact,  it  probably  discouraged  them. 
Nor  did  the  common  lawyers  contribute  so  much  as  a  civilian  like  Smith 

59.  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  18-19. 
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to  the  understanding  of  a  past  society  quite  different  from  their  own. 
The  concept  of  custom  provided  nevertheless,  a  unique  key  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  process  in  the  history  of  society.  That  it  was  so  seldom  used 
in  this  period  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  insularity  of  common  law  thinking 
and  its  pseudo-historical  idealization  of  a  remote  antiquity.  In  other  hands, 
not  so  inhibited,  the  concept  became  flexible  enough  to  encompass  a  more 
sophisticated  and  more  nearly  historical  learning.  Richard  Hooker,  for 
instance,  although  he  started  from  the  Thomist- Aristotelian  idea  of  natu¬ 
ral  law  and  can  therefore  hardly  be  granted  a  retroactive  right  to  Burke's 
mantle  even  if  he  would  have  wanted  it,  was  nonetheless  able,  within  that 
'  framework,  to  explain  the  history  of  the  English  church  in  terms  of  an 
evolving  custom  and  its  relation  to  changing  circumstance.  It  remained 
for  Spelman,  the  gentleman-antiquary,  trained  in  the  common  law,  to 
demonstrate  the  limitations  of  custom  as  a  methodological  concept  by 
"dissolving"  it  "into  a  series  of  influences  of  diverse  origins,"60  and,  in  the 
process,  to  achieve  a  new  insight  into  the  social  organization  of  medieval 
England. 

To  reconcile  continuity  and  discontinuity,  the  idea  of  custom  with  the 
changes  becoming  increasingly  evident  as  knowledge  of  medieval  society 
progressed,  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  lawyer-antiquaries  of  early  Stuart 
England.  Working  with  the  newly  amassed  data  of  England's  medieval 
period,  they  pursued  studies  that  ultimately  relegated  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  the  common  law  to  the  myth-mongers.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  separate  their  investigations  from  the  scholarship  of  the 
preceding  century.  Tudor  England  may  not  have  produced  a  school  of  legal 
humanists  comparable  to  those  of  France,  barely  even  classifiable  as  of  the 
same  species;  yet  it  was  by  no  means  without  minds  capable  of  making  a 
historical  approach  to  the  study  of  law. 


The  problem  of  comparison 

That  relatively  few  did  so  remains  the  fact  of  primary  importance.  But 
it  should  not  obscure  the  other  fact  that  the  ingredients  for  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  and  historical  treatment  of  law  were  there  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  trouble  was  these  ingredients  were  hard  to  mix.  Common  lawyers 
were,  on  the  whole,  too  involved  with  the  substance  of  their  demanding 
and  arcane  discipline  to  recognize  the  virtues  of  the  historical  method  al- 
60.  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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ready  being  employed  to  good  effect  by  humanists  in  other  fields;  and 
humanists  generally  lacked  sufficient  training  in  the  common  law  to  feel 
at  home  in  it.  When,  in  the  later  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  a  few  did  combine  something  of  both  legal  and  humanist  learning, 
they  confined  their  investigations,  like  those  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
deliberately  to  England  or  sometimes  Ireland,  because,  ironically,  contact 
with  Irish  brehon  law  on  occasion  provided  matter  for  comparison  which 
common  lawyers  no  doubt  found  more  relevant  than  that  of  Roman  law.61 
Although  lawyer-antiquaries  in  the  long  run  contributed  significantly  to 
historical  studies,  the  fact  remains  that  Tudor  antiquaries  failed  to  develop 
a  comparative  method. 

Comparison  was  vital  to  the  sense  of  relativity  which,  in  turn,  was  vital 
to  the  sense  of  history.  To  contemplate  the  diversity  of  cultures  was  to  ask 
how  they  had  developed,  to  raise  the  question  of  origins,  and  ultimately  to 
investigate  the  processes  by  which  societies  had  achieved  their  peculiar 
characters.  It  was  this  sense  of  relativity  that  was  notably  lacking  in  com¬ 
mon  law  thinking.  Insofar  as  it  was  employed  in  Tudor  England,  compari¬ 
son  had  to  come  from  outside  the  confines  of  the  common  law,  and,  since 
comparison  had  long  been  integral  to  the  philological  method  of  humanist 
scholarship,  it  was  virtually  necessary  that  it  should  come  from  those 
trained  in  that  method — which  narrowed  the  field  considerably. 

Fortescue,  it  is  true,  had  demonstrated  that  an  English  lawyer  could  ap¬ 
preciate  the  clarifying  effect  to  be  had  from  a  comparative  approach  and 
that  one  need  not  have  been  a  devotee  of  the  new  learning  of  humanism 
to  sense,  however  dimly,  the  relativistic  implications  of  such  an  approach. 
Christopher  St.  Germain  is  also  something  of  an  exception.  In  his  widely 
read  Doctor  and  Student,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  he  faced  the 
problem  involved  in  the  relationship  between  the  customary  common  law 
and  the  equity  jurisdiction  based  on  "conscience"  and  the  axioms  of  the 
civil  law.  But  he  faced  it  primarily  in  substantive  terms,  not  historical. 
Although  he  dealt  obliquely  with  the  problem  of  adapting  universal  prin¬ 
ciples  to  a  law  based  on  custom,  he  seems  not  to  have  concerned  himself 
with  the  process  by  which  that  adaptation  had  taken  place,  or  with  the 
evolution  of  the  civil  law  itself.62 

The  trouble  was  that  a  truly  comparative  approach  presupposed  a  sense 

61.  See  Davies,  Irish  Reports  and  Spenser,  View  of  Ireland. 

62.  Although  "conscience"  and  the  principles  deducible  from  it  supplement  the 
common  law  and  are  not  theoretically  in  competition  with  it,  St.  Germain  recognized 
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of  historical  relativism  which  itself  depended  on  comparative  study.  Tu¬ 
dor  lawyers  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  equating  their  law  with  nature 
and  reason.63  They  consequently  found  no  need  to  inquire  into  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  time  and  place  or  view  it  in  any  sort  of  dialectic  relationship  with 
other  laws. 

Given  the  consequent  insularity  of  common  law  thinking,  such  com¬ 
parative,  historical  study  as  Tudor  England  produced  might  be  expected 
to  have  been  achieved  by  English  civilians.  Whereas  the  common  lawyer 
held  his  law  to  be  literally  incomparable,  the  civilian  had  a  vested  interest 
in  demonstrating  that  the  law  he  professed,  so  far  from  being  a  foreign 
'  and  indigestible  substance,  bore  a  potentially  fruitful  relationship  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  For  that  very  reason,  however,  he  was  likely  to  be  more 
interested  in  treating  the  two  laws  as  they  stood  than  in  asking  how  they 
got  there.  Even  on  this  level,  however,  English  civilians  did  little  com¬ 
parative  work  until  early  in  the  next  century.  And  when  they  did,  it  was 
in  the  older  Bartolist  tradition  of  reconciling  apparently  divergent  laws  on 
the  assumption  that  they  were  together  expressions  of  a  higher  universal 
law,  rather  than  in  the  tradition  of  the  legal  humanists  who  accepted  the 
diversity  of  laws  as  a  fact  of  history  and  hoped  to  explain  the  differences 
historically.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  John  Cowell,  in  1607,  published  his 
controversial  Interpreter.  In  a  similar  spirit  William  Fulbecke  had  a  few 
years  earlier  published  a  book  entitled  A  Parallele  or  Conference  of  the 
Civill  Law,  the  Canon  Law  and  the  Common  Law  of  England.  Though  not 
a  recognized  civilian,  Fulbecke  had  studied  civil  and  canon  law,  as  well 
as  common,  and  felt  strongly  that  they  should  be  considered  complemen¬ 
tary  rather  than  in  competition,  like  “the  three  Graces"  with  "their  hands 
linked  together  and  their  looks  directly  fixed  one  upon  the  other,"  rather 
than  "like  two  faces  of  Janus,  the  one  .  .  .  turned  from  the  other."64  At 
one  point,  he  even  appeared  to  endorse  the  humanist  method:  it  is  to  be 
wished,  he  wrote,  selecting  the  more  historically  minded  among  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  scholars,  "that  God  would  vouchsafe  our  Inns  of  Court 
with  some  second  Budaeus,  that  is  a  third  Varro."65  Yet  what  he  clearly 
wanted  to  do  was  to  establish  the  relation  of  both  English  and  Roman  law 

a  danger  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  in  cases  brought  out  of  the  common  law  courts 
by  subpoena,  "the  law  of  the  realm  be  set  as  void  and  taken  as  a  thing  of  none  effect." 
The  Doctor  and  Student,  ed.  W.  Muchall  (Cincinnati,  1874),  p.  346. 

63.  St.  Germain,  Doctor  and  Student,  p.  12;  John  Rastell,  Expositiones  terminorum 
legum  anglorum  (1527),  STC  20703,  preface. 

64.  A  parallele  or  conference  of  the  civil  law,  the  canon  law,  and  the  common  law 
(1601),  STC  11417,  preface. 

65.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Parallele  .  .  .  (1602),  STC  11415a,  ep.  dedic. 
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to  the  universal  law  of  nature  rather  than  the  relation  of  either  to  historical 
circumstances.66 

English  civilians  were  no  more  interested  in  the  relation  of  history  to 
law  than  their  common  law  colleagues.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
example  of  Alberico  Gentili,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Elizabethan 
civilians  and  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford,  some  were  actively  hostile  to  the 
kind  of  historical  method  then  being  used  by  the  legal  humanists  of 
France.  Gentili,  like  Cowell,67  was  of  the  older  Bartolist  rather  than  the 
new  humanist  tradition  which  he  referred  to  as  the  "new  sect"  of  Alciat. 
In  his  treatise  De  luris  Interpretibus  (1582),  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
discount  every  technique  of  humanist  legal  scholarship — philology,  the 
study  of  Greek,  an  eloquent  Latin,  the  new  Ramist  logic,  and,  above  all, 
history:  " Dico  igitur,  nihil  esse,  cur  Iurisconsultus,  aut  iuris  interpres 
historias  legat,  cognoscatve/'63 

A  conservative  and  more  than  slightly  chauvinistic  professionalism  was 
apparently  the  enemy  of  historical  perspective  for  civilians  as  well  as  for 
common  lawyers.  It  not  only  made  them  resist  the  new  jurisprudence 
longer  than  was  good  for  them,  but  neutralized  the  advantage  their  position 
offered  for  achieving  historical  perspective  through  comparative  study.  It 
would  mean,  indeed,  that  without  the  added  distance  permitted  by  hu¬ 
manist  scholarship  neither  group  was  likely  to  see  the  present  in  a  reveal¬ 
ing  temporal  perspective. 

Though  apparently  an  amateur  at  legal  studies,  Thomas  Starkey  had 
demonstrated  much  earlier  how  the  historical  vision  of  humanism  could 
clarify  problems  of  contemporary  English  law  and  government.  Although 
his  Dialogue  was  concerned  with  legal  reform  only  as  one  of  many  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  English  commonwealth,  it  is  clear  that  Starkey  had  given 
the  relation  between  Roman  and  English  law  serious  thought  and  had 
emerged  with  a  more  than  embryonic  sense  of  historical  relativity.  His 
mind  was  uncertainly  poised  between  the  dictates  of  abstract  justice, 
which  he  found  in  the  civil  law  and  associated  with  reason  and  nature, 
and  the  claims  of  custom  which  supported  the  common  law  and  which 
owed  their  validity  to  what  history  had  demonstrated  to  be  best  suited  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  English  people.  He  clearly  preferred  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  flexibility  of  the  civil  law  to  the  "crudities"  of  the  common  law, 
"given  to  us  by  such  a  barbarous  nation  as  the  Normans  be."69  Yet  he 

66.  Levack,  p.  136.  67.  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

68.  STC  1x738,  Dialogue  V,  fol.  5ov;  see  also  Dialogues  III,  IV,  and  VI. 

69.  Dialogue,  p.  173;  see  also  22,  108,  and  discussion  in  preceding  chapter. 
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recognized  that  the  latter  enjoyed  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  was  so 
deeply  embedded  in  England's  history  that  any  talk  of  radical  alteration, 
much  less  a  reception  of  Roman  law,  was  bound  to  be  largely  academic. 
Primogeniture,  for  example,  might  be  criticized  on  grounds  of  reason  and 
abstract  justice,  but  those  who  instituted  it  "well  considered  the  nature  of 
our  people,  which  by  nature  be  somewhat  rude  and  sturdy  of  mind,  inso¬ 
much  that  if  they  had  not  in  every  place  some  heads  of  governors  to  tem¬ 
per  their  affects  rude  and  unruly,  there  would  be  among  them  no  order  at 
all."  In  short,  English  law  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  origins  and 
in  relation  to  the  situation  when  "William  the  Conqueror  subdued  our 
'  country  and  stablished  our  laws."  Similarly,  the  entailing  of  estates  might 
be  hard  to  justify  by  reason  and  nature  but  can  readily  be  justfied  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  authority  of  a  governing  class  which  depends 
upon  the  antiquity  of  its  estates  for  its  power  and  effectiveness.70 

Among  the  professional  civilians.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  probably 
unusual  in  his  ability  to  combine  legal  knowledge  and  humanist  historical 
insight.  As  part  of  a  career  marked  by  a  truly  "Renaissance"  variety  of 
interests,  he  was,  like  Gentili,  a  professor  of  law.  In  fact,  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  reviving  civilian  studies  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1540, 
he  was  given  the  chair  in  civil  law.71  But  he  was  also,  and  above  all,  a 
humanist;  and,  better  than  most  Tudor  humanists,  he  exemplifies  the 
capability  of  their  kind  for  comparative  study  and  their  sensitivity  to  the 
history  of  societies  such  study  encouraged.  At  Cambridge  he  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  endorsed  the  historical  method  of  the  continental  legal  humanists, 
by  which  "old  rites  are  explained,  the  customs  and  original  institutions 
of  the  ancients  are  interpreted,  and  new  and  recent  law  is  established."72 
By  the  time  he  wrote  his  treatise  De  Republica  Anglorum  some  two  de¬ 
cades  later,  he  had  modified  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  civil  law  and 
had  come  to  appreciate  what  he  had  earlier  called  the  "barbaric  and  half- 
Gallic  laws"  of  England. 

The  result  was  a  measured  comparative  study  apparently  meant,  like 
Fortescue's  pamphlets,  rather  for  the  educated  citizen  than  the  legal 
specialist,  though  without  the  Lancastrian's  political  bias.  Like  Starkey's 

70.  Ibid.,  pp.  106-11.  Reason,  too,  might  suggest  that  an  elective  monarchy 
would  be  preferable  to  the  uncertainties  of  hereditary  succession;  but  the  course  of 
English  history  made  such  an  alternative  out  of  the  question.  Ibid.,  pp.  102-3;  see 
also  pp.  153-55,  168. 

71.  For  Smith's  career  at  the  university,  see  Mary  Dewar,  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
(London,  1964),  chap.  2. 

72.  Quoted  by  Kelley,  "History,  English  Law,  and  the  Renaissance,"  from  an 
unpublished  MS. 
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Dialogue,  it  is  a  treatise  more  humanistic  than  juristic  in  method/3  yet 
without  Starkey's  compulsion  to  question  the  existing  structure  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Comparison,  to  Smith,  was  a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  a  vehicle 
for  persuasion.  It  exemplifies  that  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  social 
change  and  of  the  diversity  of  societies  and  cultures  which  was  to  be  the 
English  humanist's  most  valuable  contribution  to  modern  historical 
thought.  As  Alston  had  pointed  out,  he  exhibits  in  the  De  Republica 
"a  certain  contentment  in  relativity  and  a  distrust  of  the  absolutes,"  which 
makes  him  "in  some  respects  more  modern  than  Hobbes  or  Locke."74  Less 
interested  in  the  philosophical  implications  of  change  than  Starkey,  he 
nevertheless  shared  his  conviction  that  society  was  of  natural  origin  and 
capable  of  adaptation  to  changing  conditions. 

Smith  had  an  especially  sensitive  ear  for  social  and  cultural  changes, 
changes  in  customs,  institutions,  and  laws:  ".  .  .  in  all  commonwealths  (as 
to  the  tongue)  so  to  the  manners,  fashions,  habits,  yea  and  kinds  of  trials 
and  judgments,  and  to  all  other  things  that  is  therein  used,  time  and  space 
of  years  bringeth  change."  He  was  not  so  certain  as  to  how  such  changes 
actually  take  place.  Alterations  in  "fashion  and  governments  be  natural 
and  [contradicting  the  moralists]  do  not  always  come  of  ambition  or 
malice."  Above  all,  "according  to  the  nature  of  a  people,  so  the  common¬ 
wealth  is  to  it  fit  and  proper."75  But  does  the  nature  of  a  people  also  vary? 
He  was  no  more  ready  with  an  answer  than  Starkey  had  been,  or  For- 
tescue  for  that  matter.  Only  once,  in  the  De  Republica,  and,  as  it  were,  ab- 
sentmindedly,  did  Smith  take  the  longer  philosophical  view,  but  then  he 
resorted  to  the  time-honored  notion  of  a  cyclical  ebb  and  flow  of  health 
within  the  political  body/6 

What  mattered  to  him  was  the  actual  diversity  that  the  process  of 
history  had  brought  about.  His  primary  concern  remained  the  "common¬ 
weal  of  this  realm  of  England";  but  he  realized  that  its  peculiar  character 
would  best  be  appreciated  in  comparison  with  other  societies,  past  and 
present.  His  treatise  was  meant  to  be  a  study  of  realities.  It  was  not,  he 
emphasized,  a  figment  like  Plato's  commonwealth  or  More's  Utopia.77 
According  to  his  own  account  of  its  origin,  he  set  out  to  emphasize  "those 
points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  others."  But,  he  found,  "it  differs  in 
almost  all,"  hence  the  need  for  a  more  protracted  study  than  he  had  origi¬ 
nally  planned.  As  might  be  expected,  he  was  especially  interested  in  the 

73.  De  Republica  Anglorum,  ed.  L.  Alston  (Cambridge  1906),  introd.,  p.  xxxv. 

74.  Ibid.,  p.  xxv. 

75.  De  Republica,  II. 2.  References  will  be  made  by  Book  and  chapter  unless  other¬ 
wise  stated.  76.  Ibid.,  1. 4.  77.  Ibid.,  last  pages.  Alston,  ed.,  pp.  142-43. 
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heritage  of  Roman  law.  Accordingly,  he  undertook  to  compare  the  "policy 
and  government"  of  England  with  that  "at  this  time  used  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany  and  all  the  other  countries  which  do  follow  the  civil  law 
of  the  Romans  compiled  by  Justinian."78  Much  of  the  comparison  remains 
implicit  in  his  description  of  England's  own  laws  and  institutions.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  parliament  has  come  to  be  for  him  the  agency  upon 
which  the  peculiar  character  of  English  government  depends.79 

Although  focused  upon  commonwealths  "which  be  at  this  day  in  esse,” 
comparison  led  Smith  also  to  those  that  "do  remain  described  in  true 
histories"80 — which  meant  primarily  the  history  of  Rome.  Roman  an- 
'  tiquity,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Greek,  had  the  virtue  of  calling  attention 
to  both  the  similarities  between  the  ancient  world  and  his  own  and  the 
changes  that  separated  them  beyond  recall.  In  either  case  it  clarified  the 
historical  perspective.  As  a  humanist,  and  a  distinctly  English  one.  Smith 
liked  to  think  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country  as  still  related 
in  some  way  to  those  of  Rome.81  He  called  Cicero  and  Quintilian  to  his 
aid  to  show  that  procedure  for  the  examining  of  witnesses  had  not  changed 
since  ancient  times  in  Rome.  Even  English  marriage  customs  retained  a 
certain  "memory"  of  Roman  practices  "as  a  view  and  vestigium.”62  But 
he  recognized  that  the  differences  were  as  important  as  the  similarities. 
English  knights  were  analogous  to,  but  not  at  all  the  same  as,  the  Roman 
equites .®5  Women  and  children  enjoyed  a  legal  status  quite  different  from 
those  of  Roman  society.84  And,  even  when  England  had  bondsmen,  they 
were  not  treated  so  cruelly  as  under  the  law  of  the  ancient  Romans  "as  ap- 
peareth  by  their  Comedies,  nor  as  in  Greece  as  appeareth  in  theirs"85 — an 
interesting  use  of  literary  sources  for  social  history,  by  the  way. 

Social  history  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  interested  Smith  as  much  as  the 
history  of  the  law  itself.  The  process  of  transition  from  the  form  of  slavery 
practiced  in  classical  antiquity,  to  the  modified  bondage  typical  of  medieval 
serfdom,  to  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  latter  in  his  own  England,  he 
recognized  as  a  process  of  social  and  cultural  evolution  and  one  which 
required  more  than  a  strictly  legal  explanation.  Bondage  had  been  miti¬ 
gated,  he  argued,  by  the  "change  of  religion  to  a  more  gentle,  humane  and 
more  equal  sort."  The  Christian  tradition  "which  maketh  us  all  in  Christ 
brethren"  had  engendered  "through  Realms  not  near  to  Turks  and  Bar- 

78.  Ibid. 

79.  Ibid.,  II. 1-2.  Knowledge  of  French  society  helped  him  to  rectify  an  error 
commonly  held  concerning  wardship  by  knight-service.  Ibid.,  III. 5. 

80.  Ibid.,  pp.  142-43.  81.  Ibid.,  II.15.  82.  Ibid.,  III.6.  83.  Ibid.,  1. 18. 

84.  Ibid.,  III.6-7.  85.  Ibid.,  III.8. 
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barians,  a  doubt,  a  conscience  and  a  scruple  to  have  servants  and  bonds¬ 
men."  Yet  circumstances  were  such  that  the  simple  abolition  of  bondage 
was  not  at  this  time  possible:  "Necessity  on  both  sides,  of  the  one  to  have 
help,  on  the  other  to  have  service,  both  kept  a  figure  or  fashion  thereof." 
Some  accordingly,  though  refusing  to  have  bondsmen,  nevertheless  re¬ 
tained  "adscripticij  glebae,  and  villains  regardant  to  the  ground."  As  time 
went  on,  others  "found  out  ways  and  means  that  not  the  men  but  the  land 
should  be  bound  and  bring  with  it  such  bondage  and  service  to  him  that 
occupy  it,  as  to  [give  labor  service  in  the  lord's  field  and  come  to  his 
court]  .  .  .  and  in  the  end  to  hold  the  land  but  by  copy  of  the  Lord's  court 
roll,  and  at  the  will  of  the  Lord."86 

This  line  of  thought  brought  Smith  to  consider  the  problem  of  feudal 
tenure.  Here  again  such  feudal  obligations  as  remained  had  come  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  inhere  solely  in  the  possession  of  the  land,  not  in  the  person  of  the 
land-holder.  With  some  insight.  Smith  recognized  that  feudum  as  defined 
by  Littleton  in  the  preceding  century — feudum  idem  est  quod  haereditas — 
ignored  the  historical  fact  that  it  had  once  involved  a  certain  special  rela¬ 
tionship  between  lord  and  vassal,  that  it  was  not  simply  a  piece  of  land 
held  in  heritable  tenure.87  He  was  here  on  the  verge  of  discovering  that 
feudalism  was  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  medieval  society,  something 
not  to  be  fully  realized  until  the  following  century.  At  this  point,  however, 
his  philology  began  to  betray  his  legal  history,  and  he  proceeded  to  criticize 
Littleton's  use  of  words,  insisting  that  his  definition  of  feudum  corre¬ 
sponded  to  no  known  language  and  that  it  failed  to  take  into  account  that 
the  term  was  derived  from  the  Latin  fides.6S  Adding  insult  to  error,  he  then 
asserted,  with  more  than  the  usual  humanist's  arrogance,  that  this  sort  of 
thing  "happeneth  many  times  to  them  who  be  of  great  wit  and  learning, 
yet  not  seen  in  many  tongues,  or  marketh  not  the  deduction  of  words 
which  time  doth  alter."®9 

Yet  this  very  faith  in  philology  was,  as  Selden  later  recognized,  the  key 
to  that  historical  interpretation  of  laws  which  he  and  Spelman  had  come 
to  consider  essential  to  any  understanding  of  current  legal  problems.90 
A  feeling  for  words  and  their  meanings,  and  above  all  the  discovery  that 
words  could  have  different  meanings  at  different  times  and  must  be  in- 


86.  Ibid. 

87.  Ibid.,  pp.  135-37.  See  Alston,  p.  xlvi;  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  65-66. 

88.  He  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  tendency  in  his  own  day  to  interpret  the 
word  feoffees  in  terms  of  trusteeship.  Alston,  p.  xlvi. 

89.  De  Republica,  III.8,  p.  135. 

90.  See  above,  chap.  4,  and  below,  present  chap. 
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terpreted  in  relation  to  the  historical  context  in  which  they  were  used, 
was  humanism's  characteristic  contribution  to  modern  thought.  The  his¬ 
torical  uses  of  philology  had  been  recognized  by  English  humanists  earlier 
in  relation  to  religious  reform;  but  philology  was  also  the  discipline  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  legal  humanist.  Unlike  many  medieval  writers  on  govern¬ 
ment  who  used  classical  terms  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  familarity  but 
without  bothering  to  question  how  they  were  used  by  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves,  Smith  knew  that  historical  comparison  depended  on  placing  words 
in  their  social  as  well  as  their  purely  linguistic  context.  He  was  able,  as  a 
result,  to  avoid  such  unhistorical  parallels  as  those  suggested  by  the  an- 
'  cient  terminology  of  rank  and  servitude.91 

Smith  clearly  demonstrated  that  English  civilians  who  were  to  use  the 
methods  of  humanist  scholarship  could  achieve  fruitful  comparative 
studies.  Unfortunately,  no  one  appears  to  have  followed  his  lead.  Such 
historical  dimension  as  the  study  of  law  and  government  in  Renaissance 
England  was  ever  to  attain  had  consequently  to  come  from  within  the 
ranks  of  the  common  lawyers  or  those  intimately  associated  with  them. 


The  lawyer-antiquary  and  the  Middle  Ages 

Though  committed  in  their  historical  outlook  to  the  myth  of  imme¬ 
morial  antiquity,  most  Elizabethan  lawyers  found  it  necessary  in  the 
actual  course  of  their  legal  studies  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  None  of  the  records  that  really  mattered  to  them  in  considering  ques¬ 
tions  of  substantive  law  extended  beyond  that  period,  most  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  not  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest.  One  significant  by-product  of  the 
common  lawyers'  refusal  seriously  to  consider  comparative  studies  was 
their  tendency,  when  in  need  of  fresh  conceptual  perspective,  to  turn,  not 
to  contemporary  legal  systems  or  directly  to  Roman  law,  but  to  the  legal 
minds  of  the  thirteenth  century  who  domesticated  in  England  pertinent 
elements  of  the  civil  law.  To  the  common  lawyers  of  Renaissance  England, 
Bracton  was  more  alive  than  Justinian.  That  did  not  mean,  however,  that 
they  viewed  England's  medieval  past  historically.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
might  well  have  continued  to  ignore  the  historical  dimension  of  their  work. 
Though  committed  to  precedent  and  the  verification  of  custom  in  specific 
instances,  and  to  that  extent  to  a  catechism  of  the  past,  they  felt  no  com¬ 
pelling  reason  to  contemplate  the  larger  processes  by  which  the  law  they 
professed  and  the  institutions  that  administered  it  had  reached  their  pres- 

91.  De  Republica,  III. 8,  p.  134;  I.18. 
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ent  states.  A  few  of  their  number,  possessed  of  the  necessary  leisure  and 
interest,  nevertheless  responded  to  that  urge  for  national  self-knowledge 
which  pervaded  all  aspects  of  cultivated  life  in  Renaissance  England  and 
which  found  classic  expression  in  antiquarian  studies.92  In  the  long  run, 
this  combination  of  legal  training  and  antiquarian  scholarship  accounted 
for  whatever  maturity  in  historical  perspective  the  study  of  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  was  able  to  achieve  within  the  early  modern  period. 

However,  the  antiquarian  impulse  did  not  automatically  rescue  legal 
studies  from  the  myth-mongers;  for  Tudor  antiquaries,  and  most  of  their 
early  Stuart  successors,  were  themselves  myth-mongers  in  one  degree  or 
another.  Inspired  more  by  the  vogue  of  Germanism  than  by  any  pressing 
need  to  clarify  the  laws  and  institutions  of  England  by  historical  investi¬ 
gation,  the  lawyer-antiquaries  of  later  Elizabethan  England  fell  easy  prey 
to  the  myth  of  Saxon  origins,  without,  however,  recognizing  the  need  to 
examine  Saxon  society  as  something  distinct  in  itself.  This  tendency  was 
especially  apparent  among  the  gentlemen-scholars  of  the  Elizabethan 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  disproportionately  influential  number  of  whom 
were  trained  in  the  law.93 

By  the  same  token,  Tudor  antiquarianism  did  nothing  to  remedy  the 
insularity  of  the  English  legal  mind,  whatever  it  may  have  done  to  clarify 
the  national  past.  By  common  consent,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  confined 
its  investigation  to  England  and  by  preference  to  the  domestic  records 
which,  it  is  true,  were  becoming  available  in  unprecedented  volume.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Society  reveal  much  the  same  indifference  to  outside 
influences  or  parallels  as  characterized  the  outlook  of  the  practicing  law¬ 
yers.  For  the  same  reason,  they  reveal  little  of  that  feeling  that  the  civil 
law  constituted  a  threat  to  the  common  law  which,  however  mistakenly, 
colored  the  attitude  of  common  lawyers  in  the  shadow  of  the  constitutional 
crisis  of  the  early  Stuart  years.94  The  Society  was  forced  to  disband  in 
1614,  at  a  time  when  that  crisis  had  only  begun  to  demand  a  general  taking 
of  sides.  The  members  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  moved  mainly  by  a 
desire  to  find  out  what  the  available  documentary  material  could  tell  them 
about  the  nation's  institutional  past — especially  about  origins. 

Despite  their  insularity  and  a  simplistic  preoccupation  with  the  "an¬ 
tiquity"  of  things  which  worked  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  historical 
understanding  than  otherwise,  the  fragmentary  and  unsystematic  dis- 

92.  See  above,  chap.  4. 

93.  Some  38  of  the  members  of  the  Society  could  be  classified  as  men  of  law.  R.  J. 

Schoeck,  "The  Elizabethan  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  Men  of  Law,"  Notes  and 
Queries,  CXCIX  (1954),  417-21.  94.  Levack,  chap.  3. 
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quisitions  of  these  gentlemen-scholars  give  eloquent  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  antiquarian  ferment  out  of  which  a  more  mature  approach  to  the  history 
of  law  was  to  emerge  a  generation  later. 

One  of  the  members  active  in  the  Society  during  its  earlier  years  de¬ 
serves  a  closer  look.  Though  more  systematic  in  his  treatment  of  England's 
medieval  past  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and,  to  judge  from  the  frequency 
with  which  his  work  was  cited  by  later  writers,  considerably  more  influen¬ 
tial,  William  Lambarde  may  be  considered  a  paradigmatic  figure.  And  he 
illustrates  both  the  virtues  and  vices  of  antiquarian  research  as  it  was 
applied  to  the  history  of  laws  and  institutions  in  later  Elizabethan  Eng¬ 
land.  We  have  already  seen  him  as  an  antiquary  and  chorographer.  But  he 
was  first  of  all  a  lawyer.95  Even  in  his  basically  chorographical  Perambu¬ 
lation  of  Kent  (1576)96  he  had  commented  perspicaciously  on  the  history 
of  Kent's  unique  law  of  inheritance.  He  also  reflected  the  rising  interest  in 
Saxon  England  and  in  Germanism  generally.  In  his  Archaionomia  (1568) ,97 
he  printed  a  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the 
Latin  translations.  Shortly  after  completing  the  Perambulation,  he  began 
work  on  the  Archeion  or,  a  Discourse  upon  the  High  Courts  of  Justice 
which  was  to  be  his  major  contribution  to  legal  and  constitutional  history.98 
That  work  was  not  meant  primarily  as  a  history.  It  focused  on  the  present. 
But  Lambarde  could  not  examine  things  present  without  almost  auto¬ 
matically  placing  them  in  some  relation  to  their  antecedents,  if  only  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  he  shared  with  his  fellow  antiquaries  about  origins. 

He  also  shared  their  insularity.  That  is  hardly  surprising.  Though  in¬ 
fluenced  by  humanist  scholarship,  as  were  most  intellectuals  of  his  day, 
Lambarde  had  also  inherited  the  conviction,  apparently  usual  among 
common  lawyers,  that  English  laws  and  institutions  could  be  explained 
quite  satisfactorily  in  terms  of  their  own  peculiar  traditions.  Unlike  Smith, 
the  civilian  and  humanist,  Lambarde,  the  common  lawyer  and  student  of 
English  antiquities,  could  make  no  real  use  of  the  comparative  method.  A 
brief  reference  to  foreign  institutions  comparable  to  parliament — the 
French  Estates  General  and  the  German  Diet99 — is  the  only  indication 
that  he  was  aware  of  continental  developments.  Germanic  origins  did  in¬ 
terest  him,  to  be  sure.  But  the  diversity  of  cultures,  in  itself,  did  not.  His 

95.  The  publication  of  Camden's  Britannia  (a 565),  preempting  the  chorographical 
field,  seems  to  have  convinced  him  to  turn  to  legal  studies.  Warnicke,  p.  34. 

96.  Reprinted,  London,  1826.  97.  STC  15142. 

98.  Ed.  C.  H.  Mcllwain  and  P.  L.  Ward  (Cambridge,  Mass,  1957).  This  work 
was  not  completed  until  1591  and  published,  with  additions,  only  in  1635. 

99.  Ibid.,  p.  123. 
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conviction  that  English  institutions  were  German  in  origin  and  that  the 
documentable  history  of  England  really  began  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons  did  not  lead  him  to  examine  Anglo-Saxon  society.  It  was  con¬ 
tinuity  he  was  looking  for,  not  discontinuity.  He  consequently  saw  no 
reason  to  ask  how  life  in  Saxon  England  may  have  differed  in  its  essential 
character  from  life  in  his  own  England. 

A  perspective  of  this  sort  naturally  failed  to  include  classical  antiquity. 
Whereas  the  ancient  world  had  served  for  Smith  as  an  essential  point  of 
departure  for  any  analysis  of  present  practices,  it  held  little  meaning  for 
Lambarde.  The  contrast  is  not,  however,  entirely  in  Smith's  favor.  Lam- 
barde's  limited  historical  vision  allowed  him  to  see  more  clearly  than 
Smith  the  importance  of  England's  medieval  history.  Smith  did  not,  of 
course,  have  the  mass  of  records  that  had  become  available  to  the  younger 
generation  of  Elizabethans,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  had  little  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  antiquaries'  curiosity  about  the  native  origin  of  English  institutions. 
He  could  write  about  parliament  itself,  for  example,  without  bothering  to 
inquire  into  its  "antiquity,”  a  subject  that  preoccupied  the  lawyer-anti¬ 
quaries. 

Unlike  Smith,  however,  Lambarde  saw  no  reason  for  comparing  the 
common  law  of  England  with  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  He  was  no  more 
concerned  than  Smith  over  any  conflict  between  the  two,  but,  unlike  Smith, 
he  treated  the  civil  law  not  as  a  basically  foreign  law,  but  a  functioning 
part  of  the  English  system.  He  knew,  as  did  St.  Germain  and  no  doubt 
also  the  less  articulate  body  of  common  lawyers,  that  a  potential  danger 
to  the  "law  of  the  land"  existed  in  the  equity  jurisdiction  exercised  in  the 
council  courts;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  of  it  as  a  foreign  ele¬ 
ment.  He  assumed  that  a  due  "moderation"  could  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  justice  that  depended  on  the  regular  courts  and  that  which 
flowed  in  certain  special  cases  from  the  will  of  the  king.100  His  defense 
of  Star  Chamber1,101  which  seems  to  place  him  with  the  Stuart  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  royal  prerogative,  may  perhaps  have  set  him  apart  even  in 
his  own  day  from  those  who  were  becoming  increasingly  apprehensive  in 
the  lengthening  shadow  of  the  prerogative  courts.  But  the  existence  of 
such  fears  have  no  doubt  been  exaggerated,  as  seventeenth-century  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  have  been  read  back 
into  the  Tudor  years.102  In  any  case,  Lambarde  found  the  equity  adminis- 

aoo.  Ibid.,  pp.  67  ff.  101.  Ibid.,  pp.  48  ff. 

102.  Mcllwain  speaks  of  the  "growing  hostility"  of  the  common  lawyers  to  the 
courts  of  equity.  Ibid.,  introd.,  p.  vii. 
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tered  by  the  council  courts  a  necessary  supplement  to  that  of  the  common 
law  courts  regardless  of  its  employment  of  Roman  law  principles.  Any 
competition  there  might  have  been  between  it  and  the  common  law  was  to 
him  clearly  a  domestic  matter  and  one  involving  the  necessary  balancing 
of  one  side  of  Fortescue's  balanced  constitution  with  the  other.103  Most 
immediately  relevant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Archeion  is 
taken  up  with  a  documented  account  of  that  very  problem,  considered  as  a 
continuing  historical  process. 

But  Lambarde  was  also  a  Saxonist  and  his  devotion  to  Saxon  antiquity 
was  not  always  compatible  with  his  researches  in  the  medieval  records. 

>  He  was  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and,  for 
both  patriotic  and  scholarly  reasons,  only  too  willing  to  discover  un¬ 
broken  lines  of  continuity  between  the  institutions  and  customs  of  Saxon 
antiquity  and  those  of  his  own  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  docu¬ 
mentary  sources,  in  which  he  professed  the  utmost  confidence,  tended 
only  too  often  to  reach  a  dead  end  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  His  work  is 
consequently  marked  by  an  unresolved  conflict  between  a  fixed  idea  and 
a  kind  of  documentary  scholarship  still  unusual  in  his  generation. 

Lambarde  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  myth,  rapidly  gaining  among 
common  lawyers,  that  parliament  and  the  common  law  antedated  the 
Conquest.  He  was  not  so  religiously  committed  to  it  as  Coke  came  to  be: 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  the  same  polemical  urge.  Nor  does  he  appear 
to  have  nourished  the  kind  of  ulterior  motive  which  set  his  fellow  Saxon- 
ists  among  the  clerical  supporters  of  the  Elizabethan  Settlement  to  search¬ 
ing  for  native  origins.  A  desire  to  trace  origins  to  Saxon  times  nevertheless 
subverted  much  of  his  antiquarian  research.  It  accounts  for  the  pioneer 
collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws  he  made  earlier  in  his  career,  which  in 
turn  confirmed  him  in  his  assumption  that,  since  there  was  no  sharp  break 
in  English  history  at  the  Conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxon  past  remained  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  the  nation's  legal  heritage.104 

He  was  especially  interested  in  tracing  the  beginnings  of  parliament  to 
Saxon  times.  To  that  end  he  expended  a  scholarship  more  noted  for  its 
ingenuity  than  for  its  accuracy.  By  refusing  to  identify  the  name,  which 
he  admitted  must  have  come  over  with  the  Normans,105  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  itself,  he  was  able  to  convince  himself  that  any  assembly  embodying 
the  ancient  Germanic  principles  of  counsel  and  consent  was  in  fact  a  par- 

103.  Lambarde  echoes  Smith  on  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  parliament.  Ibid., 
p.  126.  Yet,  as  might  be  expected,  he  is  also  "within  his  own  Kingdom  the  Viceroy 
of  God."  Ibid.,  p.  56.  104.  Archaionomia,  ep.  dedic.  105.  Archeion,  p.  124. 
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liament.  To  have  followed  the  philological  method  more  characteristic  of 
humanism  would  no  doubt  have  kept  him  from  so  bizarre  an  error;  but 
to  have  identified  the  name  with  the  thing  could  also  have  led  him,  as  it 
has  led  others,  to  antedate  the  origins  of  parliament  as  a  legislative  rather 
than  a  merely  consultative  body.106  He  concluded,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
could  not  "derive  from  it  any  other  time,  than  from  that,  in  which  the 
German  or  English  did  set  first  foot  on  this  land,  to  invade  it."107  Stretch¬ 
ing  his  documents  to  the  breaking-point,  he  argued  that  the  "Witena  or 
Wise-men"  referred  to  in  Saxon  laws  were  the  equivalent  of  the  estates 
assembled  in  parliament.  And,  as  further  evidence,  he  pointed  to  boroughs 
so  long  decayed  that  they  could  only  have  received  the  privilege  of  repre¬ 
sentation  before  the  Conquest.108 

Despite  a  belief  in  the  pre-Conquest  parliament  that  amounted  to  some¬ 
thing  approaching  an  article  of  faith,  Lambarde  seems  to  have  felt  surer 
of  himself  when  dealing  with  the  solider  evidence  of  later  centuries.  He 
preferred  original  sources  to  the  questionable  witness  of  the  chronicles: 
"But  what  need  I  to  hang  long  upon  credit  of  Historians,  seeing  that  from 
this  time  downward  the  authentic  Record  of  the  Parliaments  themselves 
do  offer  me  present  help."109  Not  that  he  was  any  more  critical  of  such 
records  than  most  scholars  of  his  generation.  He  took  them  as  they  came, 
and  often  at  a  bit  more  than  their  face  value,  including  that  mischievous 
item,  the  fourteenth-century  Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum,  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  genuine  description  of  practice  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.110  And  he  allowed  his  ingenuity  to  get  the  better  of  his  critical 
insight  once  more  when  he  undertook — this  time  by  what  he  no  doubt 
considered  good  philological  methods — to  prove  that  the  "barons"  referred 
to  in  documents  of  Henry  I's  reign  really  meant  "free  men"  and  hence 
should  be  read  as  "the  nobility  and  commons  of  the  realm."111 

Lambarde  stood  on  firmer  ground  when  he  came  to  deal  with  the  lesser 
courts.  For  them  he  had  relatively  ample  and  authentic  records;  nor  did 
they  tease  him  with  spurious  suggestions  of  pre-Conquest  antiquity.  On 
the  contrary,  they  gave  evidence  of  a  process  of  development  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  and  one  which  could  ordinarily  be  traced  no  farther 
back  than  the  Conquest,  and  seldom  beyond  the  thirteenth  century.  Before 
the  Conquest,  he  said,  only  one  central  court  existed,  an  agency  analogous 
to  the  contemporary  court  of  King's  Bench.  Since  then,  "by  reason  that  the 

106.  Cf.  Kelley,  "History,  English  Law,  and  the  Renaissance." 

107.  Archeion,  p.  126.  108.  Ibid.,  p.  133.  log.  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

110.  Ibid.,  pp.  132-33.  111.  Ibid.,  pp.  134-35. 
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multitude  of  Suits  still  increasing  with  the  iniquity  and  age  of  the  World/' 
a  number  of  "lay  courts"  had  "sprung  out  of  that  one."  To  explain  "how, 
and  by  what  degree  of  increase"  this  process  had  taken  place,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  start  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  "descend  from  him 
downward  until  I  have  set  them  all  on  foot,  some  in  the  order  which  I 
have  laid,  and  some  Historically  as  the  time  it  self  begat  them."112  That 
he  recognized  a  process  here  is,  of  course,  especially  significant.  It  is  also 
worth  noticing  that  Lambarde  appreciated  the  importance,  in  this  process, 
of  the  crucially  inventive  age  of  Glanvil  and  Bracton  and  Briton,  whose 
works  he  had  read  with  apparent  care  and  some  critical  insight. 

About  the  Norman  Conquest,  Lambarde  remained  of  two  minds.  Much 
as  he  would  have  preferred  to  demonstrate  an  unbroken  continuity  from 
Saxon  times,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at  the  very  latest, 
his  harder  evidence  pointed  to  the  Conquest  as  a  major  turning  point.  He 
had  contributed  to  the  myth  of  continuity  by  publishing  in  his  Archaio- 
nomia  the  apocryphal  leges  Edwardi  Confessoris,  Willielmi,  Henrici  Primi, 
by  means  of  which  a  twelfth-century  chronicler  had  sought  to  prove  that 
the  Conquest  had  in  fact  codified  the  old  laws  and  preserved  them  for 
confirmation  by  subsequent  monarchs.  As  he  himself  put  it,  William  col¬ 
lected  the  Saxon  laws  together,  "and  (after  a  discrete  view  had)  by  advice 
of  his  council  allowed  some,  altered  others,  and  quite  abrogated  a  great 
many,  in  place  of  which  he  established  the  laws  of  Normandy  his  own 
country."113  In  fact,  the  clearest  instance  of  continuity  was  the  survival  in 
his  own  Kent  of  the  custom  known  as  gavelkind  which  ran  counter  to  the 
principle  of  primogeniture  according  to  which  the  Normans  revised  the 
whole  system  of  land  tenure.  But  that  custom  might  also  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  exception  that  proved  the  rule.  Although  he  dealt  with  the 
subject  at  some  length  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent,  he  was  not  moved 
to  comment  upon  the  essential  difference  between  Saxon  land  law  and 
the  system  of  tenure  characteristic  of  Norman  feudalism.  Whatever  inno¬ 
vation  he  was  willing  to  grant  to  William's  credit,  Lambarde  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  documentable  story  of  the  courts  (below,  that  is,  the  high 
court  of  parliament)  began  with  his  reign. 

As  to  whether  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Conquest  were  good 
or  bad  Lambarde  was  again  undecided.  The  Norman  invasion  was  obvi¬ 
ously  a  blow  to  Saxon  society;  and  Lambarde  suggests  at  one  point  the 
notion,  later  developed  in  certain  quarters  into  the  myth  of  the  "Norman 

112.  Ibid.,  pp.  18-21.  113.  Perambulation,  p.  xvi. 
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Yoke":114  Magna  Carta  he  saw  as  "the  first  Letters  of  Manumission  of  the 
people  of  this  Realm  out  of  the  Norman  servitude."115  It  was  then,  he 
believed,  that  the  precarious  but  essential  balance  between  council  juris¬ 
diction  and  the  common  law,  between  "law  absolute  and  ordinary,"116 
began  to  be  worked  out  in  the  processes  of  history. 

Exactly  what  place  Lambarde  assigned  to  government  as  a  factor  in  the 
process  of  social  change  is  not  at  all  clear.  As  was  the  case  with  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  implications  of  his  words  often  reach  well  be¬ 
yond  their  literal  meaning.  He  recognized,  for  example,  that  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  a  brilliantly  innovative  period  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  But  parliament,  which  Lambarde  thought  to  have  been  essential 
to  the  legislation  of  that  period,  and  which  was  still  "summoned  to  divise 
Laws,  both  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Martial,"117  remained  basi¬ 
cally  a  court,  "our  chief  and  highest  court,"118  the  place  of  ultimate  appeal 
for  a  justice  which  Lambarde  shows  no  signs  of  relating  to  changes  in 
the  character  of  society  itself.  " 

On  the  evidence  of  Elizabethan  antiquarian  investigation,  one  is  forced 
to  conclude  that  antiquarian  scholarship  was  not  yet  capable  of  redeeming 
legal  and  constitutional  studies  from  the  myths  of  extreme  antiquity.  Lam¬ 
barde,  it  is  true,  stands  as  a  landmark  in  a  period  not  noted  for  its  legal 
literature;  and  he  continued  to  be  cited  as  an  authority  on  legal  history, 
especially  on  Anglo-Saxon  law,  well  into  the  next  century.119  He  exempli¬ 
fies  not  so  much  the  ability  of  studies  in  the  laws  of  England  to  stimulate 
reflection  on  the  history  of  society — the  career  of  Coke  would  cast  serious 
doubts  on  that  in  any  case — as  the  ability  of  antiquarian  scholarship  to 
lend  historical  perspective  of  a  sort  to  the  study  of  law.  But  with  Lambarde 
that  ability  had  not  yet  achieved  its  potential.  He  pioneered  in  the  use  of 
medieval  records  and  developed,  as  a  result,  a  more  than  rudimentary 
sense  of  process.  Nor  was  he  as  bemused  as  many  of  his  successors  in  the 
legal  profession  by  intimations  of  immemoriality.  His  addiction  to  the 
myths  of  pre-Conquest  antiquity,  nevertheless,  blinded  him  to  the  facts 
of  discontinuity  which  set  one  period  apart  from  another.  More  specif¬ 
ically,  it  prevented  him  from  appreciating  the  peculiar  character  of  that 
same  medieval  society  his  documents  revealed  to  him. 

To  move  from  Lambarde  to  Selden  is  to  take  a  step  that  must  seem 

114.  Christopher  Hill,  Puritanism  and  Revolution  (London,  1958),  chap.  3. 

115.  Archeion,  p.  62.  116.  Ibid.,  pp.  61  ff.  117.  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

118.  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

119.  By  Coke,  Spelman,  and  Selden,  to  name  only  the  best  known. 
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longer  than  the  distance  separating  the  two  men  in  time.  Although  only 
a  quarter  century  or  so  separates  the  later  work  of  one  from  the  early 
work  of  the  other,  Lambarde  represents  the  insular  world  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  lawyer-antiquary,  Selden  the  new  world  of  international  scholar¬ 
ship  in  both  legal  and  antiquarian  studies. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  deal  with  Selden  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
elsewhere,  in  the  more  general  context  of  antiquarian  studies.120  He  repre¬ 
sents  both  the  culmination  of  English  Renaissance  antiquarianism  and  the 
beginning  of  early  modern  social  history.  Law,  however,  remained  his 
professional  concern.  But  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  exploring  much 
'  broader  areas — oriental  mythology,  ecclesiastical  practice,  social  customs 
of  various  kinds.  Only  a  mind  characterized  by  unusual  organizing  ability, 
as  well  as  by  a  truly  awesome  erudition,  prevented  his  work  from  be¬ 
coming  simply  a  vast  compendium  of  such  miscellaneous  inquiries  into 
the  "antiquity"  of  things  as  those  made  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Yet 
his  scholarship,  too,  had  its  limitations;  and  they  are  perhaps  most  obvi¬ 
ous  where  his  knowledge  was  greatest,  namely  in  the  history  of  law.  Like 
many  others  of  that  era  when  English  scholars  were  just  beginning  to 
digest  the  accumulated  learning  of  the  Renaissance,  Selden  allowed  his 
own  researches  to  expand  in  scope  to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  depth. 
His  older  contemporary,  Spelman,  wrote  much  less  and  about  fewer 
subjects,  but  managed,  as  we  shall  see,  to  achieve,  on  one  point  at  least,  a 
more  profound  insight  into  the  relationship  between  law  and  society.  He 
nevertheless  shares  with  Spelman,  himself  a  man  of  broad  and  deep  learn¬ 
ing,  the  credit  for  bringing  the  study  of  English  law  into  the  mainstream  of 
Western  scholarship. 

Selden's  most  significant  contribution  to  the  historical  treatment  of 
law,  considered  in  the  broader  context  of  the  history  of  society,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  insistence  on  viewing  the  law  as  relative  to  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  time  and  place  and  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  historical  evolution. 
He  approached  the  subject  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  philosopher  in 
search  of  the  timeless  element  in  law,  nor  from  that  of  the  lawyer  who 
looks  for  an  authoritative  code  or  a  specific  set  of  precedents,  but  of  the 
historian  concerned  with  the  law  as  it  had  developed  through  the  ages. 
And  he  was  able  the  more  readily  to  make  such  an  approach  because, 
unlike  so  many  of  his  colleagues  among  the  common  lawyers,  he  had 
studied  other  laws  and  other  societies. 


120.  See  above,  chaps.  3  and  4. 
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He  also  shared  the  deep-rooted  ambivalence  of  Renaissance  thought, 
in  this  instance  resulting  from  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  relativity 
of  primitive  laws  with  the  presumption,  still  inescapable,  of  a  changeless 
law  of  nature.121  Discussing  the  antiquity  of  English  laws,  he  stated  that 
"all  laws  in  general  are  originally  equally  ancient.  All  were  grounded  upon 
nature  .  .  .  and  nature  being  the  same  in  all,  the  beginning  of  all  laws 
must  be  the  same."  To  explain  how  laws  had  diversified  while  still  deriv¬ 
ing  their  legitimacy  from  that  law  of  nature,  he  used  much  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  that  Starkey,  for  example,  had  used  the  better  part  of  a  century  ear¬ 
lier.  "For  although  the  law  of  nature  be  truly  said  immutable,  yet  its  [sic]  as 
true  that  it  is  limitable,  and  limited  law  of  nature  is  the  law  now  in  every 
state."  How  such  limitation  had  taken  place,  Selden  was  less  sure.  He  re¬ 
fers  in  traditional  terms  to  "the  weakness  of  man's  reason";  but  he  also 
cites  "the  several  conveniences  of  divers  states";  and  it  is  clearly  this  latter 
interpretation  upon  which  he  depended  in  practice.  He  was  willing  to 
argue  accordingly  that  even  questions  of  the  goodness  and  badness  of 
laws  must  be  referred  to  time  and  place:  "Those  which  fit  the  State  where¬ 
in  they  are  clearly  deserve  the  name  of  the  best  laws.  And  none  are  best 
or  worst  but  secundum  quid."122  Even  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  though  codi¬ 
fied  and  hence  less  flexible  than  unwritten  customary  laws,  had  had  to  be 
adapted  to  local,  national  circumstances.123 

Having  admitted,  as  the  French  legal  scholars  had  been  forced  to  do  a 
generation  earlier,  that  no  law,  not  even  when  apparently  frozen  in  codi¬ 
fied  form,  was  immune  to  the  process  of  change,  Selden  was  at  some  pains, 
as  his  continental  predecessors  had  also  been,  to  justify  the  historical 
study  of  obsolete  laws  and  the  opinions  of  earlier  ages.  As  noticed  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  this  problem  of  relevance  troubled  Selden  because  it  bore 
especially  upon  the  kind  of  history  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  history 
of  society  and  its  customs,  beliefs,  and  institutions  did  not  lend  itself  to 
justification  on  the  traditional  ground  of  "example."  Whereas  historical 
examples  served  best  the  purposes  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  they  could  be  abstracted  from 
their  temporal  context,  law,  as  Selden  recognized,  had  evolved  in  response 
to  historical  circumstances.  Moreover,  the  precedents  which  history  could 
provide  for  the  practicing  lawyer  were  most  useful  when  most  recent: 

121.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  chap.  2,  above. 

122.  De  Laudibus,  notes  to  chap.  17. 

123.  Tithes,  Review,  in  Opera,  III,  part  I,  cols.  1330-20. 
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for  him  the  relevance  of  earlier  laws  and  opinions  must  therefore  diminish 
with  time.  In  contrast,  the  historian's  task,  as  envisaged  by  Selden,  was 
to  search  the  antiquity  of  such  matters.124 

So  Selden  came  in  his  later  career  to  consider  the  problem  of  adapting 
his  antiquarian  convictions  about  the  relevance  of  "antiquity"  to  the 
specific  issues  of  legal  history.  Speaking  about  the  classics  of  medieval 
English  legal  thought,  he  argued  that  ancient  writers  of  this  sort,  "bear 
the  same  relation  to  modern  and  authoritative  writers  as  do  obsolete  laws 
to  those  laws  by  which  they  are  annulled,  changed  or  renewed."  Even  an 
abrogated  law,  he  said,  "provides  the  new  law  with  its  fullest  authority 
and  best  interpretation  if  the  reason  for  the  abrogation  ...  be  carefully 
considered.  Without  such  preliminary  survey  the  jurist  cannot  form  an 
accurate  judgment."  Admitting  that  "the  authority  of  every  legist  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  later  times  must  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  different  nature  of 
subsequent  legislation  and  custom,"  he  maintained  that  even  changes 
"serve  to  reveal  the  original  law  which  is  used  in  interpreting  most  recent 
law  in  a  traditional  as  well  as  exemplary  manner."  Summing  up,  he  likened 
the  authority  of  the  early  writers  to  "that  of  Epochs,  in  reference  to  which 
calculations  of  time  and  motion  are  made."125 

Nowhere  is  Selden's  sense  of  period  and  process  more  evident,  nor  his 
relation  to  continental  scholarship,  than  in  this  work  of  strictly  legal 
scholarship  written  in  his  later  years  as  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of 
the  anonymous  thirteenth-century  commentary  known  as  F leta.  Nowhere 
also  is  the  influence  of  continental  scholarship,  especially  that  of  the 
French  legal  humanists,  more  clearly  apparent.  As  an  investigation  of  the 
history  of  Roman  law  with  special  reference  to  its  influence  on  English 
law,  the  Ad  Fletam  Dissertatio  (1647)  was,  in  fact,  a  project  which  had 
not  hitherto  challenged  common  lawyers  nor  interested  them  much.  Sel¬ 
den,  however  was  too  good  a  historian  not  to  recognize  that  the  civil  law 
of  Rome  had  indeed  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  English  law  and 
one  not  confined  to  special  agencies  and  the  limited  purposes  supple¬ 
mental  to  that  law.  The  nature  and  extent  of  its  role  in  English  history 
thus  became  the  central  theme  of  the  Dissertatio.  As  Selden  himself  put 
it,  his  main  purpose  was  to  comment  "on  when,  how  and  why  this  use 
of  civil  law  in  England  commenced,  developed  and  became  established, 
not  only  in  the  courts  but  in  the  writings  and  studies  of  scholars,  and  also 

124.  Maitland  recognized  this  as  a  basic  problem.  Collected  Papers,  I,  491. 

125.  Ad  Fletam  Dissertatio,  ed.  and  trans.  David  Ogg,  from  1st  ed.,  1647  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1925),  pp.  8  and  9. 
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when  it  fell  into  decay."126  So  stated,  it  became  a  classic  project  in  intel¬ 
lectual  history.  And,  considering  that  it  inevitably  involved  consideration 
of  the  absolutist  implications  of  the  Lex  Regia  which  were  bound  to  have 
touched  the  deepest  prejudices  of  the  man  who,  in  1628,  had  been  the 
mover  in  the  Commons  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Dissertatio  turned 
out  to  be  a  remarkably  objective  piece  of  scholarship. 

Of  special  interest  as  a  study  in  cultural  movements  and  influences  is 
his  treatment  of  the  limited  reception  of  civil  law  in  thirteenth-century 
England.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  ancient  Britain,  study 
of  Roman  law  virtually  disappeared  for  seven  hundred  years,  during 
which  time  the  Anglo-Saxons  governed  the  country  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  version  of  Germanic  customs.  Roman  law  was  reintroduced 
in  the  twelfth  century  and  entered  into  the  thinking  of  Bracton,  Thornton, 
and  the  author  of  Fleta,  the  "triumvirate"  as  he  called  them,  who  did  so 
much  to  establish  the  common  law  tradition.  It  reached  the  peak  of  its 
influence  in  the  reign  of  EdwardTI,  but  soon  after,  about  the  beginning  of 
Edward  Ill's  reign,  fell  into  neglect.127  From  that  time  on,  it  had  little  effect 
on  English  law  partly  because  of  the  aversion  Englishmen  conceived 
toward  an  alien  law,  partly  because  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  their 
own  law  and  the  feeling  that  it  was  better  suited  to  the  "genius  of  the  na¬ 
tion,"  and  partly  because  of  administrative  changes  as  a  result  of  which 
judges  ceased  to  be  chosen  exclusively  from  the  clergy.128 

Selden  recognized  that  this  outside  influence  on  English  law  was  part 
of  a  broad  movement  in  European  culture.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  "Renais¬ 
sance  of  the  twelfth  century,"  but  he  described  the  thing  itself.  About  the 
middle  of  that  century,  he  wrote,  a  general  revival  of  learning  took  place 
in  Western  Europe.  From  Arab  versions  of  ancient  Greek  texts  "physics, 
moral  philosophy,  logic,  medicine  and  mathematics  began  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  to  shine  out  like  stars  that  had  long  been  obscured,  and  so  like¬ 
wise  canon  law  and  theology."129  He  recognized  also  that,  in  the  process 
of  diffusion,  Roman  law  became  adapted  to  local  conditions.130  English 
writers  interpreted  the  Lex  Regia,  for  example,  in  a  way  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  classic  texts.  Diverging  from  Ulpian  and  Justinian,  they 
held  that  the  will  of  the  prince  has  the  force  of  law  only  as  it  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  law  of  the  land  from  which  the  prince  derives  his  au¬ 
thority.131  Furthermore,  they  did  not  assume  that  England  was  in  any 

126.  Ibid.,  p.  41.  127.  Ibid.,  chap.  7.  128.  Ibid.,  chap.  9. 

129.  Ibid.,  p.  95  and  chap.  5.  130.  Cf.  Tithes,  Review,  cols.  1330-20. 

131.  Dissertatio,  pp.  27-29. 
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way  subject  to  Roman  law,  but  only  that,  where  English  law  lacked  an 
express  rule,  recourse  might  be  had  to  the  civil  law;  and  where  the  two 
agreed,  questions  might  be  elucidated  by  analogy  with  the  civil  law.  This, 
he  said,  was  the  practice  followed  elsewhere  among  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.132 

Selden  was  able  in  this  way  to  argue,  plausibly  enough,  that  despite  the 
debt  owed  to  the  civil  law  by  those  who  did  most  to  establish  the  character 
and  authority  of  the  common  law,  its  limited  reception  in  medieval  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  seriously  disturb  the  development  of  English  law.  Insofar  as 
the  civil  law  was  in  fact  received,  it  entered  so  completely  into  the  blood- 
\  stream  of  the  English  common  law  that  it  could  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  have 
disappeared.  Selden  could  find  no  authority,  for  example,  to  support 
Fortescue's  statement  that  certain  English  kings  had  sought  to  bolster 
their  power  by  adopting  the  civil  law.133  And  he  ignored  the  revival  of 
civilian  studies  in  the  century  preceding  his  own  writing. 

As  important,  however,  as  Selden's  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
evolution  of  law  is  the  fact  that  he  persisted  in  linking  that  idea  with 
the  notion  of  the  law's  continuity.  His  learning  prevented  him  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  myth  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  common  law  to  the 
point  where  it  placed  the  law  beyond  historical  criticism.  Early  in  his 
career  he  had  discounted  the  story  of  the  Leges  Britonum  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Brutus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  national  legend,  and  de¬ 
rived  from  Trojan  laws.  "Times  so  near  the  golden  age,"  he  wrote, 
".  .  .  have  left  few  notes  of  expressly  binding  laws";  but  he  left  his  read¬ 
ers  free  to  make  their  own  transition,  as  it  suited  them,  "from  these 
mythic  reports,  selected  of  bardish  hymns,  unto  most  allowed  truths  of 
authentic  historians."134  For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  this  dis¬ 
claimer  by  no  means  denied  the  antiquity  of  English  laws — it  merely  regis¬ 
tered  a  scholarly  skepticism  regarding  a  period  for  which  no  trustworthy 
documentation  existed.  A  more  serious  test  of  his  faith  in  continuity  arose 
when  he  came  to  the  climactic  event  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Conqueror  had  added  to  English  laws,  that, 
indeed,  every  invader  had  done  so.  But  he  refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  a 
sharp  break  in  continuity.  Saxon  laws  had  been  confirmed  by  William, 
not  abrogated.135 

132.  Ibid.,  p.  39.  133.  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

134.  England's  Epinomis  (1610),  Works,  III,  Part  II,  cols,  6-7. 

133.  Tithes,  Review,  cols.  1333-6;  cf.  Epinomis,  cols.  16-17. 
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Selden  was  not  a  fanatical  Germanist — like  Richard  Verstegen,  for 
example,  who,  in  1605,  issued  a  sort  of  manifesto  of  Germanic  virtue.136 
Like  many  of  the  later  humanists,  who  had  come  to  cherish  their  ver¬ 
nacular  heritage,  he  was  ready  enough  to  find  in  German  antiquity  a 
background  as  honorable  as  that  of  Rome,  and  pointed  out  parallels 
between  the  customs  of  the  Germanic  peoples  described  by  Tacitus  and 
those  of  medieval  England.  But  he  knew  too  much  about  the  history  of 
Western  civilization  to  be  tempted,  as  Lambarde  and  Coke  and  an  untold 
number  of  English  lawyers  were,  to  trace  the  origins  of  English  institu¬ 
tions  more  or  less  indiscriminately  back  to  Saxon  times.  His  treatment 
of  parliament  is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  empirical  method  and  his  sense 
of  orderly  evolution.  Avoiding  the  confusion  between  names  and  the 
thing  itself,  which  only  too  often  had  permitted  enthusiastic  researchers 
to  find  the  beginnings  of  parliament  in  any  assembly  so  named  or,  still 
worse,  in  any  assembly  of  wise  men.  Selden  traced  the  rise  of  parliament 
through  stages  marked  by  changes  in  the  method  by  which  the  baronage 
was  summoned.157  It  was  in  this  context  that  he  disposed  of  the  apocryphal 
Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum.  But  he  was  not  willing  to  go  farther  and 
explain  the  crucially  important  appearance  on  the  scene  of  representatives 
of  the  commons.  In  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  immediate 
context  of  his  remarks — the  nature  of  baronage  itself — did  not  call  for 
any  such  extension.  Yet  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  not 
really  interested  in  the  social  origins  of  parliament. 

It  was  here,  indeed,  in  his  handling  of  the  problem  of  continuity,  that 
Selden's  limitations  as  a  historian  began  to  appear.  He  was  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  his  analysis  of  the  process  by  which 
English  law  had  evolved.  He  appreciated  the  significance  of  outside 
influences — that,  especially,  of  Roman  law  in  the  formative  period  of 
England's  law.  Yet  he  refused  to  admit  the  discontinuity  in  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  resulting  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  To  him,  then,  process  be¬ 
came  a  function  of  continuity.  Still  more  serious,  continuity  tended  to 
obliterate  the  distinguishing  marks  of  period.  Despite  his  formidable 
knowledge  of  history,  broadly  social  as  well  as  strictly  legal,  he  was  never 
able  to  see  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  period  in  the  sense  that  its  character  was 
determined  by  unique  social  elements. 

The  trouble  was  that  Selden  never  really  understood  feudalism.  He 

136.  A  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  (1605),  STC  21361. 

137.  Titles  of  Honor,  cols.  719-71;;  see  also  Epinomis,  col.  12. 
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never  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  England's  feudal  law  grew  out  of 
circumstances  peculiar  to  England's  Middle  Ages.  He  knew  a  good  deal 
about  feudal  law;138  but  he  knew  about  it  much  as  he  knew  about  a 
great  many  other  things,  to  a  surprising  extent  by  way  of  its  surface 
manifestations.  In  other  words,  he  knew  everything  about  feudal  law 
except  what  made  it  a  unique  product  of  history.  It  appears  never  to  have 
occurred  to  him  to  relate  feudal  law  to  a  particular  kind  of  society  or  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  feudum  in  terms  of  changing  conditions  of  land- 
holding.  This,  in  turn,  prevented  him  from  appreciating  the  magnitude 
of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

The  Norman  Conquest  and  the  discovery  of  feudalism 

It  was  probably  harder  for  the  lawyer-antiquary  than  for  scholars  in 
other  fields  to  recognize  the  distinctive  character  of  medieval  society.  In 
many  ways  the  Middle  Ages  were  still  with  them,  especially  in  matters 
closest  to  their  personal  interests.  Corporations  still  bore  the  stamp  of 
their  medieval  origin,  and  feudal  tenures  still  existed.  When  Coke  made 
his  astounding  evaluation  of  Littleton's  Tenures  as  "the  most  perfect  and 
absolute  Work  that  ever  was  written  in  any  human  science,"139  he  was 
passing  judgment  not  on  a  figure  from  a  past  age  but,  as  it  were,  on  a 
brilliant  colleague.  Nor  had  the  courts  and  institutions  of  secular  govern¬ 
ment  as  yet  undergone  such  overt  alteration  as  to  call  attention  impera¬ 
tively  to  signs  of  discontinuity.  For  those  engaged  in  law  and  the  workings 
of  government,  the  turning  point  was  not  really  to  come  until  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  seventeenth  century.  By  contrast,  literary  scholars  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  radical  change  that  had  taken  place  between  classical 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  and  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  what 
they  saw  as  the  revival  of  learning.  And  it  was  equally  apparent  to  church¬ 
men  of  all  sorts  that  the  Reformation  had  ushered  in  equally  radical 
changes,  no  matter  how  much  they  might,  for  one  polemical  reason  or 
another,  have  tried  to  preserve  the  impression  of  continuity.140 

To  recognize  that  medieval  society  was  different  in  its  basic  structure 
from  what  went  before  and  came  after  required  two  major  adjustments 
in  historical  assumptions,  both  related  to  the  myth  of  the  immemorial  an¬ 
tiquity  of  English  law  and,  as  a  corollary,  to  the  unbroken  continuity  of 

138.  E.g.,  Titles,  cols.  398  ff,  re  "feuds."  See  also  the  preface. 

139.  I  Institutes,  preface.  140.  See  above,  chap.  6. 
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its  history:  first,  the  Norman  Conquest  had  to  be  recognized  as  a  break  in 
that  continuity,  or  at  the  very  least  a  significant  interruption;  and,  second, 
feudal  law  had  to  be  seen  as  involving  conditions  of  tenure  different  in 
certain  essentials  from  those  which  had  existed  in  Saxon  times. 

The  more  sophisticated  conclusions  of  present-day  historians  should 
not  obscure  the  significance  of  these  achievements  in  the  early  growth 
of  historical  understanding.  It  is  all  well  and  good  for  the  modern  me¬ 
dievalists  to  insist  on  the  elements  of  continuity,  long  overlooked,  linking 
Norman  to  Saxon  society,  and  event  to  question  the  validity  of  so  broad 
a  general  concept  as  feudalism.141  But  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  ability 
to  recognize  the  distinctive  character  of  periods  and  to  create  a  model  of 
social  organization,  however  inadequate  or  artificial  it  may  have  been, 
was  what  gave  structure  to  historical  thought  where  little  had  existed, 
and  what  provided  a  necessary  point  of  departure  for  the  more  mature 
researches  of  later  historians. 

For  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century  Englishmen,  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  as  much  an  emotional  problem  as  it  was  a  historical  one. 
Patriotic  antiquaries,  convinced  by  the  revival  of  Saxon  studies  that  every¬ 
thing  good  must  somehow  be  traced  to  pre-Conquest  origins,  were  capable 
of  perverting  an  otherwise  objective  scholarship  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  mythology.  Lambarde's  is  a  classic  example.  Those  in  later  days 
who  took  the  myth  of  antiquity  as  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  and 
held  it  against  any  challenge  to  their  traditional  liberties  found  it  still 
more  difficult  to  see  the  Conquest  as  a  break  in  the  continuity  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  see  linking  the  present  with  the  Saxon  past.  To  admit  that  Wil¬ 
liam  I  had  seized  the  throne  by  conquest  was  to  admit  that  the  laws  es¬ 
tablished  by  him,  even  any  confirmation  he  may  have  made  of  old  laws, 
depended  for  their  validity  on  his  will  alone,  that,  in  short,  the  king  was 
above  the  law.142  This  argument,  presumably  so  useful  to  the  royalist 
position  in  the  constitutional  controversies  of  the  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  seems,  however,  to  have  been  refuted  more  often  than  asserted.  Both 
sides  tended  almost  instinctively  to  revert  to  assumptions  of  continuity 

141.  E.g.(  H.  G.  Richardson  and  G.  O.  Sayles,  The  Governance  of  Medieval  England 
from  the  Conquest  to  Magna  Carta  (Edinburgh,  1963) ;  Elizabeth  A.  R.  Brown,  "The 
Tyranny  of  a  Construct:  Feudalism  and  Historians  of  Medieval  Europe."  AHR,  LXXIX 
(1974),  1063-88. 

142.  Stuart  civilians,  though  not  generally  hostile  to  the  common  law,  were 
ready  enough  to  advance  the  royalist  argument  that  the  common  law  had  indeed 
come  in  with  the  Normans,  and  that  it  had  therefore  been  initially  a  creature  of  the 
royal  will.  Levack,  pp.  148-49. 
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and  to  the  myth  of  the  ancient  constitution;  it  was  easier  for  Englishmen 
still  to  think  of  the  king's  prerogative  itself  as  vested  in  fundamental  law 
than  to  accept  it  as  the  creation  of  an  arbitrary  will.143 

When  even  so  learned  a  lawyer  and  antiquary  as  Selden  could  not  bring 
himself  to  admit  that  the  Conquest  was  a  really  major  watershed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  legal  and  constitutional  history,  what  could  be  expected  of  less  erudite 
minds,  likewise  emotionally  and  ideologically  involved?  We  find  Coke 
and  even  the  more  historically  minded  Davies  still  refuting  Polydore 
Vergil  who,  more  than  a  century  earlier,  had  dared  to  suggest  that  the 
Normans  must  have  brought  many  of  their  laws  and  institutions  with 
them144 — Coke  in  simple  indignation  at  what  he  considered  a  calum¬ 
nious  pervision  of  history,  Davies  while  sensibly  admitting  that  the  Con¬ 
quest  had  indeed  brought  in  changes,  at  least  in  procedure.145  In  the  course 
of  his  efforts  to  extirpate  the  Polydorean  heresy,  Coke  lost  no  opportunity 
to  cultivate  the  hoary  myth  of  the  "confirmation,"  the  notion  that  William 
I  had  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  which,  in  turn,  em¬ 
bodied  still  more  ancient  custom.146  Moreover,  anti-Normanism  became, 
during  the  decades  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,  a  favorite  stance  of  pub¬ 
licists  who  found  in  the  Germanist  interpretation  of  English  history  not 
only  an  argument  against  the  politically  loaded  idea  that  William  had 
indeed  been  a  conqueror  but  against  any  broader  cultural  influence  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  come  in  with  the  Normans.147 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  Norman  Conquest  had  to  be  set  in  a  more 
realistic  perspective.  To  many  outside  the  tradition  of  the  common  law 
itself  and  the  later-blooming  Saxonist  scholarship,  the  facts  had  long 
seemed  clear  enough.  Foreign  observers  like  Polydore  Vergil  had  found 
no  difficulty  with  them.14®  Civilians  like  Starkey  and  Smith  could  also 
view  the  Conquest  without  tears  and  take  it  as  a  necessary  point  of  de- 


143.  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  53-53;  see  also  Judson,  pp.  153-54,  and 
Quentin  Skinner,  "History  and  Ideology  in  the  English  Revolution,"  The  Historical 
Journal,  VIII  (1965),  151-78. 

144.  Polydore  Vergil's  English  History,  ed.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Camden  Soc.,  XXXVI 
(1846),  292.  In  justice  to  Selden,  he  did  admit  that  the  Normans  had,  like  any  other 
"new  nation,"  introduced  "some  alteration."  Brooks  and  Sharpe. 

145.  Coke,  VIII  Reports,  preface,  p.  xii;  Davies,  Irish  Reports,  preface  fol.  3. 

146.  E.g.,  VIII  Reports,  preface,  pp.  iii-ix. 

147.  In  addition  to  Verstegen's  Restitution,  see,  for  an  extreme  example,  the 
Puritan,  John  Hare's,  St.  Edwards  Ghost:  Or,  Anti-Normanisme  .  .  .  (1647,  but  dated 
1642). 

148.  A  Relation  of  the  Island  of  England  .  .  .  about  the  year  1500,  trans.  C.  A. 
Sneyd,  Camden  Soc.,  XXXVII  (1847),  38-39. 
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parture  for  any  consideration  of  subsequent  law.149  The  chroniclers,  who 
provided  the  general  reader  with  about  all  the  history  he  knew  or  cared  to 
know,  were  perfectly  willing  to  follow  Polydore  in  this  as  in  most  other 
matters  having  to  do  with  England's  medieval  period.150 

The  strange  case  of  Arthur  Hall151  shows  how  free  the  Elizabethan 
intellectual  was,  as  late  as  1579,  to  examine  the  history  of  parliament 
without  special  reference  to  the  emotional  obstacle  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest.  The  circumstances  surrounding  it,  involving  nothing  more  momen¬ 
tous  than  a  personal  quarrel  over  the  question  of  parliamentary  privilege 
and  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  book  he  published  in  self-vindi¬ 
cation,  have  unfortunately  obscured  the  author's  ability  to  make  an 
unusually  realistic  interpretation  of  parliamentary  history.  He  came  to 
see  not  only  that  parliament  was  clearly  a  post-Conquest  growth,  but 
that  its  essential  character  did  not  really  take  shape  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  medieval  period.  In  a  self-serving  effort  to  discount  the  idea  that 
the  authority  of  parliament,  and  especially  of  the  lower  house,  depended 
on  its  antiquity,  he  insisted  on  distinguishing  between  a  parliament  and 
a  mere  council.  There  had  been  no  true  parliament,  he  maintained,  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  III — "unless  (ruling  out  the  argument  Lambarde  of¬ 
fered  a  few  years  later)  "you  will  have  all  consultations  Parliaments."152 
Ignoring  the  chronicles,  no  doubt  as  the  source  of  misleading  traditions, 
and,  with  less  judgment,  the  writs,  he  concentrated  on  the  records  of  actual 
legislation.  Parliament  he  saw  as  an  essentially  law-making  body,  not 
primarily  a  "high  court."  He  accordingly  doubted  that  the  commons  could 
have  been  important  until  the  statutes  revealed  that  their  presence  was 
assumed  necessary  for  the  enactment  of  law — which  could  not,  he  argued, 
have  been  much  before  the  fifteenth  century,  despite  earlier  references 
to  the  knights  and  burgesses.155 

As  the  new  century  opened  its  Pandora's  box  of  highly  volatile  issues, 
antiquarian  scholars  were  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain  their  objectivity; 

149.  Starkey,  Dialogue,  p.  110;  Smith,  De  Republica,  II. 8,  10. 

150.  On  the  question  of  the  common  law,  see,  e.g.,  Richard  Grafton,  An  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  Chronicles  of  England  (1562),  fol.  32;  Holinshed,  II,  13-14,  cf.  3;  Stow, 
Annales  (London,  1631),  p.  103.  Cf.  Rastell,  Pastime,  pp.  137-38,  Abridgement  of  the 
Statutes  (1527),  prohemium.  On  parliament,  see  E.  Evans,  “The  Antiquity  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  England:  Some  Elizabethan  and  Early  Stuart  Opinions,"  History,  XXIII 
(1938),  206-21. 

151.  DNB.  Hall  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  but  a  humanist  and  translator  by 
avocation. 

152.  Diiiv;  cf.  Bivv.  He  nevertheless  cited  Lambarde  with  respect.  Diiv. 

153.  Ibid.,  Diiv  ff. 
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but  the  idea  that  the  Conquest  marked  a  break  in  the  continuity  of 
English  legal  and  constitutional  history,  or  at  the  very  least  a  serious 
interruption,  appears  to  have  been  gaining  acceptance.  Even  Camden, 
though  as  willing  as  Lambarde  to  find  "parliament-like"  assemblies  in  pre- 
Conquest  times,154  and  inclined  to  think  that  the  Conquest  was  something 
of  a  national  disaster,  was  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  recognize  it  as  a 
major  turning  point  or  to  see  that  the  Norman  word  "parliament"  in  fact 
designated  a  new  kind  of  institution.155  Daniel,  as  perceptive  a  historical 
mind  as  those  years  produced,  was  able  to  state  that  the  Conquest  was 
the  greatest  "mutation"  the  land  had  ever  had,  and  that,  although  "there 
might  be  some  veins  issuing  from  former  originals,  yet  the  main  stream 
of  our  common  law  . .  .  flowed  from  Normandy."156 

The  most  characteristic  position,  however,  and  historically  the  sound¬ 
est,  was  that  in  reality  a  process  of  blending  had  taken  place.  Daniel  also 
pointed  out  that  the  conquests  both  by  Danes  and  Normans  had  been  to 
the  English  people  "but  as  rivers  to  the  Ocean,  that  changed  it  not,  but 
changed  into  it."157  Similarly,  William  Hakewill,  as  committed  as  any 
among  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  the  Germanic  virtues,  wrote  that  the 
laws  of  England  had  suffered  radical  alteration  with  every  fresh  invasion, 
but  he  saved  as  much  face  as  he  could  by  pointing  to  the  Germanic  origin 
of  the  Norman,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  and  Danish  laws.158  Selden,  too, 
modified  his  rejection  of  a  solely  Norman  origin  by  maintaining  that 
"the  Saxons  made  a  mixture  of  the  British  customs  with  their  own,  the 
Danes  with  the  old  British,  the  Saxon  and  their  own;  and  the  Normans 
the  like.  .  .  .  "159  And,  in  the  spirit  of  his  effort  to  reconcile  the  laws  of 
England  and  Rome,  Fulbecke  could  argue  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  winnowing  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  adding  some  Norman 
laws,  gave  England  the  best  of  both  traditions.160 

Scholarship  had  its  own  rules  and  its  own  logic  and  was  not  to  be  put 
off  indefinitely.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  be  able,  like  Daniel,  to  see  the 
Conquest  as  the  greatest  "mutation"  the  land  had  ever  had,  and  quite 
another  to  recognize  what,  exactly,  the  Normans  had  brought  with  them, 
and  especially  what  relation  changes  in  the  law  bore  to  the  structure  of 
society.  The  Society  of  Antiquarians  had  made  tentative  efforts  in  that 
direction:  Arthur  Agarde's  repeated  references  to  Domesday  Book  (which 

154.  Curious  Discourses,  I,  303-5.  155.  Britannia,  I,  clxxix. 

156.  History,  pp.  133-34,  166 ;  see  also  pp.  85-86,  and  Spenser,  View,  pp.  6-7. 

157.  History,  p.  167.  158.  Curious  Discourses,  I,  1-8. 

159.  Notes  to  De  Laudibus,  chap.  17.  160.  Parallele,  preface. 
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Coke,  by  the  way,  chose  to  think  pre-Conquest)  reveal,  for  example,  a  cer¬ 
tain  sensitivity  to  the  role  of  governmental  policy  in  social  organization. 
Both  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  showed  that  they 
had  gained  some  understanding  of  the  impact  of  the  Conquest  on  the 
historically  crucial  problem  of  tenures.  In  1610  Cotton  wrote,  "I  take 
Escuage  to  be  a  Relation  to  a  Knights  fee,  and  so  to  be  of  the  same  an¬ 
tiquity,  both  beginning  with  the  Conqueror  that  intended  perpetually  to 
hold  and  keep  in  obedience  what  before  he  had  achieved  by  violence."161 
But  it  was  not  until  certain  controversies  of  the  early  Stuart  period  elicited 
the  scholarly  attention  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  that  a  fresh  and  more  sys¬ 
tematic  approach  was  made  to  the  legal  and  constitutional  history  of 
medieval  England,  and,  what  is  more,  an  approach  which  took  into  ac¬ 
count  the  relation  between  law  and  the  society  it  served. 

Though  trained  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  Spelman  was  primarily  a  gentle¬ 
man-scholar  and  antiquary.  His  interest  in  the  law  and  its  history  reflect 
the  attitude  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries162  rather  than  that  of  the  prac¬ 
ticing  lawyer.  Less  insular  than  most  of  his  fellow  members  in  that  or¬ 
ganization,  he  had  made  contact  with  the  major  figures  of  continental 
scholarship  and  shared  their  ability  to  apply  the  scholarly  disciplines  of 
humanism  to  the  problems  arising  from  the  history  of  law.  His  perceptions, 
like  theirs,  became  sharpened  by  controversy.  By  the  time  he  decided,  at 
the  age  of  fifty,  to  leave  public  services,165  and  devote  himself  to  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  questions  were  being  raised  which  reached  close  to 
the  heart  of  contemporary  life.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  situation  of  increas¬ 
ing  tension,  rather  than  in  the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the  Society, 
that  he  understood  the  serious  study  of  legal  history.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  these  investigations  that  he  gradually  developed  the  interpretation  of 
English  feudal  law  that  was  to  become  his  legacy  to  English  scholars.164 

Maitland  was,  of  course,  using  epigramatic  license  when  he  wrote  of 
Spelman's  "discovery"165  of  feudalism.  Historical  investigation  of  feudal 
law  by  continental  scholars  had  not  been  entirely  lost  on  their  counterparts 
in  England.  Sir  Thomas  Ridley,  a  civil  lawyer,  echoed  Romanist  (as  dis- 

161.  Quoted  by  Brooks  and  Sharpe.  Knafla,  Law  and  Politics,  p.  70.  On  Agarde,  see 
above  chap.  4.  Coke,  VIII  Reports,  xii. 

162.  He  had  been  admitted  in  1593.  For  biographical  details,  see  DNB. 

163.  He  had  been  employed  as  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  later  as  commissioner  of 
land  titles  in  Ireland. 

164.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  best  treatment  of  Spelman  is  contained 
in  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  chap.  5. 

165.  Constitutional  History,  pp.  142-43. 
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tinct  from  Gallican)  explanations  of  how  feudal  tenures  had  arisen  and 
appears  to  have  recognized  their  peculiar  character.166  Spelman,  himself, 
never  used  the  term  "feudalism":  the  "isms"  had  not  yet  become  the 
standard  coinage  of  intellectual  exchange.  Nor  did  he  speak  of  the  "feudal 
system"  or  "feudal  society."  He  spoke  only  of  "feudal  law."  But  he  clearly 
considered  that  law  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  distinctive  society. 
Like  Smith,  too,  but  with  a  clearer  idea  of  what  the  term  meant,  he  saw 
that  Littleton  had  discussed  the  "feud"  in  a  historical  vacuum.167 

For  present  purposes  it  will  be  necessary  to  oversimplify  an  analysis 
that  was  in  fact  the  product  of  subtle  scholarship  and  complex  in  its  rami¬ 
fications,  one,  moreover,  not  completely  developed  in  one  single  work.168 
The  Normans,  Spelman  maintained,  brought  with  them  a  distinctive  law, 
the  essential  element  of  which  was  the  hereditary  feudum,  the  basic  unit 
of  land-holding  by  knight-service.  Although  he  was  unwilling  entirely  to 
abandon  the  notion  of  continuity  in  the  history  of  English  law — he  denied 
that  William  was  really  a  conqueror  and  repeated  the  orthodox  idea  that 
he  had  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor169 — he  advanced  the 
unequivocal  thesis  that  the  hereditary  aspect  of  the  feudum  was  indeed  a 
Norman  importation.  The  feudal  law,  thus  introduced,  had  evolved 
among  the  Germanic  peoples  of  Europe  in  the  centuries  following  the 
barbarian  migrations.  The  feudum  itself  had  evolved  from  a  precarious 
tenure,  depending  on  mere  military  service,  to  a  fully  heritable  tenure 
marked  typically  by  subjection  of  the  vassal  to  the  burdens  of  wardship, 
marriage,  and  relief,  especially  associated  with  inheritance.  As  introduced 
by  the  Normans,  the  feudum  was  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  than  anything  like  it  in  Saxon  England.  Although  the  Saxons  shared 
the  heritage  of  Germanic  culture  and  law,  and  had  achieved  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  feudum,  they  did  not  yet  have  the  thing  itself.  With  them 
it  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  complete  heritability.  Hereditary  feudal 
tenure  then  became  the  organizing  principle  of  medieval  secular  society 
and  its  distinguishing  characteristic. 

From  that  discovery,  it  was  possible  to  deduce  conclusions  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  significance  with  regard  also  to  parliament.  Denying  that  parlia- 

166.  Viewe,  pp.  61  ff.  See  also  "Debate." 

167.  For  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  see  The  Origine,  Growth,  Propagation 
and  Condition  of  Feuds  and  Tenures  by  Knight-Service  in  England,  in  The  English 
Works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  ed.  Edmund  Gibson  (London,  1727),  Part  II  [Reliquiae 
Spelmannianae],  pp.  1-46. 

168.  In  the  following  summary  I  am  leaning  heavily  on  Pocock's  analysis  of  ma¬ 
terials  scattered  through  several  of  Spelman's  works. 

169.  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  105-7. 
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merit  was  of  ancient  or  even  Saxon  origin,  Spelman  believed  that  it  had  as 
its  prototype  the  Norman  king's  feudal  curia,  composed  entirely  of  barons 
attending  merely  by  reason  of  their  tenure.  At  that  time,  Spelman  realized, 
the  entire  kingdom  was,  in  effect,  a  feudal  estate.  As  subinfeudation  pro¬ 
ceeded,  however,  and,  as  a  result,  a  substantial  number  of  lesser  land¬ 
holders  were  created,  including  in  the  long  run  an  ever  increasing  group 
of  freeholders,  it  became  necessary  for  the  king  to  call  upon  them  also  for 
counsel  and  support.  So  arose  the  practice  of  representation  by  elected 
knights  of  the  shire.  Similarly,  but  for  fiscal  reasons  rather  than  by  virtue 
of  tenure,  representatives  of  burgesses  came  also  to  be  summoned.  This 
process  was  not  complete  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Needless  to  say,  the  accuracy  of  this  interpretation  does  not,  as  such, 
concern  us  here,  although  subsequent  research  has  in  fact  followed  the 
general  direction  pointed  by  Spelman.  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  say  that 
Spelman  is  an  inexplicable  mutation  in  the  evolution  of  historical  thought. 
His  thinking  unfolded  gradually  and  he  made  good  use  of  English  anti¬ 
quarian  research,  freely  citing  inter  alia  the  writings  of  Lambarde  and 
Camden.  What  is  more,  his  work  ran  roughly  parallel  to  and  was  ap¬ 
parently  influenced  by  that  of  continental  scholars.  In  a  paper  prepared 
in  1614,  originally  for  presentation  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,170  he 
took  the  English  lawyers  to  task  for  their  insularity  in  this  respect.  Point¬ 
ing  out  the  Germanic  sources  of  English  law,  he  stressed  the  special  part 
played  in  its  history  by  the  "feudal  law"  of  the  Lombards,  a  law  since 
"received  generally  through  all  Europe."  Though  English  custom  differed 
in  many  ways  from  the  laws  collected  by  Osbertus  and  Gerardus,  he 
marvelled  "that  my  Lord  Coke,  adorning  our  Law  with  so  many  flowers 
of  Antiquity  and  foreign  Learning,  hath  not  (as  I  suppose)  turned  aside 
into  this  field,  from  whence  so  many  roots  of  our  Law  have  of  old  been 
taken  and  transplanted."  He  then  expressed  the  wish  that  "some  worthy 
Lawyer"  would  explore  that  field;  for  "they  beyond  the  Seas  are  not  only 
diligent  but  very  curious  in  this  kind;  but  we  are  all  for  Profit  .  .  .  ,  taking 
what  we  find  at  Market,  without  enquiring  whence  it  came."171 

Spelman's  claim  to  a  position  of  honor  as  this  chapter's  terminus  ad 
quem  rests  not  so  much  on  the  substance  of  his  interpretation,  revolu¬ 
tionary  though  it  was  in  certain  respects,  as  on  his  approach  to  the  prob- 

170.  The  Society  having  been  dissolved  in  that  year  at  the  request  of  James  I, 
the  paper  was  not  published  until  much  later.  The  Original  of  the  Four  Terms  of  the 
Year,  English  Works,  Part  II,  69-104.  Cf.  Curious  Discourses,  II,  lv,  in  which  the 
wording  differs  somewhat. 

171.  Ibid.,  p.  99.  I  have  altered  the  punctuation  slightly  for  greater  ease  in  reading. 
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lem,  on  his  methodology,  if  you  will.  It  rests  in  particular  on  his  use  of 
the  tools  of  antiquarian  research  and  on  the  insights  they  made  feasible 
into  the  peculiar  character  of  medieval  society  and,  still  more  important, 
into  the  processes  by  which  it  evolved  and  declined. 

He  brought  to  the  work  of  his  mature  years  a  mind  thoroughly  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  scholarly  discipline  and,  more  particularly,  the  historical 
orientation  of  a  developed  and  time-tested  humanism.  He  had  the  ability, 
no  longer  rare  in  his  generation,  of  interpreting  documents  in  their 
temporal  context.  He  felt  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  ask  of  a  statute 
"wherein  it  was  made,  the  Person  by  whom,  the  Circumstances  in  the 
Carriage  and  Effecting  of  it,  and  the  End  why."172  His  sense  of  anachro¬ 
nism  was  more  unusual,  even  among  scholars  already  predisposed  by  the 
habits  of  humanist  historical  thought  to  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  past 
societies.  Anachronism  did  not,  however,  mean  for  him  simply  a  failure 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  period  and  context.  It  meant  also  failure 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  processes  of  change.  Looking  back, 
late  in  his  life,  on  the  controversy  over  the  history  of  parliament,  he  wrote: 

When  States  are  departed  from  their  original  Constitution,  and  that 
original  by  tract  of  time  worn  out  of  Memory:  the  succeeding  Ages 
viewing  what  is  past  by  the  present,  conceive  the  former  to  have  been 
like  to  that  they  live  in;  and  framing  thereupon  erroneous  Proposi¬ 
tions,  do  likewise  make  thereon  erroneous  Inferences  and  Con¬ 
clusions.175 

As  he  knew  only  too  well,  this  was  a  comment  broadly  applicable  to  the 
habit  of  contemporary  scholars,  lawyers  in  particular,  of  reading  history 
backward.  At  another  point,  he  called  attention  to  the  tendency  of  every 
age  to  think  things  never  to  have  been  "otherwise  than  as  themselves 
discover  it  by  the  present"  or  "like  them  of  China,  who  never  travelling 
out  of  their  own  country,  think  the  whole  World  to  extend  no  further."174 

Spelman  was  especially  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  words  had  changed 
their  meaning  over  the  centuries  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  so¬ 
cieties  that  used  them.  He  shared  Selden's  high  regard  for  philology  as  a 
key  to  the  real,  as  distinct  from  the  legendary  past — not  the  busy  tinkering 
with  words,  replete  with  imaginary  etymologies  that  lend  an  air  of  pedan- 

172.  The  Longer  Work  of  Tythes,  English  Works,  Part  I,  145. 

173.  Of  Parliaments,  ibid..  Part  II,  57. 

174.  Of  The  Ancient  Government  of  England,  English  Works,  Part  II,  49. 
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tic  futility  to  many  of  the  discourses  presented  to  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  but  the  study  of  words  as  they  were  actually  used  in  a  given 
society  at  a  given  time.175  What  had  set  him  to  work  on  legal  history  in 
the  first  place  was  his  realization  that,  if  the  "roots"  of  English  law  were 
to  be  discovered,  the  researchers  must  be  helped  through  a  tangle  of 
strange  and  obsolete  words,  many  of  barbarian  origin.  He  accordingly  un¬ 
dertook  to  list  and  explain  all  such  terms  he  came  upon  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  and  he  learned  Anglo-Saxon  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  pre-Conquest  laws.  The  result  was  a  project,  initially  entitled  Archae- 
logusT76  which,  not  surprisingly,  he  never  got  around  to  finishing.  It 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  much  more  than  a  historical  dictionary.  It 
became  in  fact  a  series  of  essays  in  which  he  explored,  among  other  things, 
the  structure  of  feudal  society.  When,  in  a  later  discourse  which  became 
the  classic  statement  of  his  interpretation  of  that  society,  Spelman  under¬ 
took  to  defend  the  interpretation  of  the  feudum  he  had  made  in  the 
Archaelogus,  he  grounded  his  arguments  on  just  such  a  historical  study 
of  words.  Replying  to  a  legal  brief  that  was  based  on  the  widely  accepted 
proposition  that  tenure  by  knight-service  had  existed  in  Saxon  times,  he 
wrote,  "none  of  our  Feudal  Words,  nor  Words  of  Tenure,  are  found  in  any 
Law  or  ancient  Charter  among  the  Saxons."177  Having  thus  established 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  crucial  fact,  he  felt  free  to  demonstrate  that 
Saxon  land-holding  differed  in  certain  essentials  from  the  hereditary 
feudal  tenure  of  Norman  England.  By  the  time  he  had  finished,  he  had 
managed,  within  a  remarkably  brief  space,  to  anatomize  both  societies. 

Words  marked  for  Spelman  the  way  toward  the  Germanic  and  bar¬ 
barian  origins  of  English  custom.  Like  Selden  and  Davies  and  many  of  the 
continental  scholars  with  whom  he  maintained  correspondence,  but  unlike 
most  common  lawyers,  he  recognized  the  virtue  of  comparative  study  as  a 
means  toward  historical  understanding.  He  accordingly  sought  to  under¬ 
stand  terms  derived  from  English  sources  by  comparing  them  with  words 
of  foreign  and  barbarian  origin.178  The  result  was  a  scholarship  which 

175.  Cf.  Selden,  Tithes,  preface,  pp.  1073-74. 

176.  One  volume  was  published  in  1626;  another  appeared  in  1641  under  the 
title  Glossarium.  See  Gibson's  biographical  introd.  to  Reliquiae  Spelmannianae  (Lon¬ 
don,  1698),  published  as  Part  II  of  English  Works. 

177.  Feuds  and  Tenures,  pp.  7-9.  Cf.,  e.g.,  a  treatise  ascribed  to  Ralegh,  "A  Dis¬ 
course  of  Tenures  which  were  before  the  Conquest,"  Works,  VIII,  592-626,  in  which 
the  author  argues  that  such  tenures,  as  well  as  other  feudal  tenures,  can  be  found  in 
pre-Conquest  documents. 

178.  Archaeologus,  preface.  In  Feuds  and  Tenures,  he  discusses  the  diffusion  of 
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moved  with  confidence  from  comparative  philology  to  comparative  social 
history.179 

But  what  sets  Spelman  most  clearly  apart  as  a  pioneer  in  the  historical 
investigation  of  society  is  his  sense  of  process.  His  perceptive  analysis  of 
Saxon  government  and  society  may  have  lacked  a  feeling  for  its  develop¬ 
ment:  he  was  using  it  largely  as  a  point  of  departure,  a  fixed  point  of 
reference  for  what  followed.180  Even  so,  he  took  pains  to  point  out  that 
nothing  happens  suddenly.  Saxon  laws  may  seem  "an  Utopia  to  us  pres¬ 
ent;  strange  and  uncouth:  yet  can  there  be  no  period  assigned,  wherein 
either  the  frame  of  those  Laws  was  abolished,  or  this  of  ours  entertained; 
but  as  Day  and  Night  creep  insensibly,  one  upon  the  other,  so  also  hath 
this  Alteration  grown  upon  us  insensibly.  .  .  ."lSl  This  was  a  sentiment 
related  to,  but  much  more  mature  than,  the  ubiquitous  "by  little  and 
little"  of  early  Tudor  humanist  social  history. 

As  for  the  feudal  system  itself,  he  followed  Gerardus  Niger  in  tracing 
it  through  successive  stages  as  the  feudum  evolved  from  a  precarious  to 
a  perpetual  and  hereditary  tenure.182  He  used  these  stages  to  account 
for  a  variety  of  customs  still  current  among  different  peoples  as  survivals 
of  this  evolutionary  process.  For  example,  he  identified  the  period  in 
which  the  beneficium  was  divided  equally  among  the  sons  with  the  sur¬ 
viving  Kentish  custom  of  gavelkind,  and  the  earliest  stage  in  which  ten¬ 
ure  is  merely  precarious  with  English  copyhold.  The  Normans  had  achieved 
the  ultimate  stage  of  completely  heritable  tenure ;  and  it  was  in  that  form 
that  the  feudum  was  brought  to  England.  With  the  passage  of  time  this 
simple  and  highly  centralized  system  of  land-holding  changed  with  the 
gradual  weakening  of  feudal  ties.  Subinfeudation  created  a  relatively 
large  class  of  knights  and  freeholders  whom  the  king  had  to  recognize 
and,  in  his  own  interests,  summon  to  parliament  by  way  of  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  move,  so  Spelman  seems  to  have  felt,  the  king  was  to  come  in 
later  times  to  regret.  The  evolution  of  parliament  came  in  this  way  to  be 
explained  in  terms  of  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  feudal  tenure.  Spel¬ 
man  was  better,  however,  at  identifying  those  changes  and  at  describing 
what  eventually  happened  to  feudalism  than  at  explaining  the  process 

feudal  usages  by  means  of  the  "transmigration  of  the  Germans"  (p.  5)  into  all  parts 
of  Europe  where  they  settled.  179.  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  p.  95. 

180.  H.  A.  Cronne,  "The  Study  and  Use  of  Charters  by  English  Scholars  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century:  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Sir  William  Dugdale,"  English  Histori¬ 
cal  Scholarship,  ed.  Fox,  p.  86.  The  reference  is  to  Feuds  and  Tenures,  but  see  also 
Ancient  Government,  pp.  49-55.  181.  Ancient  Government,  p.  49. 

182.  Archaeologus,  s.v.  "Feudum."  For  the  rest  of  this  paragraph,  see  Pocock, 
Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  97-102. 
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of  its  decline1®7 — a  fact  that  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  present-day 
historians  of  the  subject  who  have  had  their  own  difficulties  with  it. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  his  method  of  constructing  what  would  nowadays 
be  called  a  "model"  of  the  feudum  and  applying  it  as  an  instrument  for 
analyzing  feudal  society  broke  down.  Yet  it  had  served  its  purpose  up  to 
a  point — and  farther  than  any  English  scholar  had  yet  been  able  to  go. 
This  method,  open  as  it  is  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  its  overly  system¬ 
atic  and  abstract  character,1®4  may  indeed  be  Spelman's  most  original 
contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  English  social  history.  It  is  typified 
by  a  statement  he  made  following  a  largely  theoretical  explanation  of  the 
relationship  between  feudal  tenure  and  parliamentary  history:  "Let  us 
then  see  how  the  Practice  of  those  ancient  Ages  agreed  with  this  Theo¬ 
rem."1®5  Primitive  as  it  may  have  been,  this  method  permitted  Spelman 
to  analyze  and,  after  a  fashion,  explain  the  influence  of  a  tenurial  system 
which  had  no  precedent  in  pre-Conquest  England  and  which  had  since  so 
completely  disintegrated  as  to  establish  the  historical  identity  of  a  post- 
feudal  society. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  such  terms  as  "feudal  society" 
or  "postfeudal  society"  may  bear  broader  connotations  for  us  than  they 
ever  did  for  Spelman.  They  are  our  terms,  not  his.  He  was  thinking  spe¬ 
cifically  about  feudal  law  and  feudal  language.1®6  Nor  did  he  have  any 
very  clear  conception  of  class.  His  treatment  of  the  dissolution  of  feudal 
ties  remains  vague;  and  he  was  apparently  unaware  of  the  processes  tak¬ 
ing  place  nearer  his  own  time  which  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  under 
the  controversial  heading,  "the  rise  of  the  gentry."1®7  But  this  is  simply 
to  say  the  obvious — that  he  lacked  the  methodological  apparatus  common 
to  modern  scholarship.  The  fact  remains  that,  by  treating  the  feudal  law 
as  the  organizing  principle  of  secular  society  in  medieval  England,  he,  in 
effect,  succeeded  in  identifying  the  essential  character  of  medieval  society, 
something  that  had  eluded  the  most  scholarly  of  his  English  contempo¬ 
raries,  even  the  vastly  learned  Selden.  More  than  that,  he  was  able  to 
treat  that  society  as  subject  to  processes  of  development  and  decline  which, 
though  not  easy  to  explain,  were  at  least  capable  of  scholarly  demon¬ 
stration. 

Spelman  was  thus  able  to  free  the  feeling  for  continuity,  so  deeply  in- 

183.  See  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  pp.  108-19.  184.  Ibid.,  pp.  102-3. 

185.  Of  Parliaments,  p.  61. 

186.  E.g.,  “the  feudal  sense"  and  "feudal  service,"  Feuds  and  Tenures,  p.  18; 
"feudal  language,"  ibid.,  p.  21;  "feudal  law,"  ibid.,  pp.  22,  30. 

187.  Pocock,  Ancient  Constitution,  p.  117. 
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grained  in  English  legal  thought,  from  the  tyranny  of  antiquity  under 
which  it  had  suffered  since  the  revival  of  common  law  studies  during  the 
preceding  centuries.  By  so  doing  he  made  it  possible  to  clarify  the  idea 
by,  paradoxically,  revealing  its  ambiguities.  He  was  able,  that  is,  to  bring 
continuity  and  discontinuity  into  some  sort  of  balance.  Although  unwill¬ 
ing  to  grant  that  the  Norman  Conquest  constituted  anything  like  the 
cataclysm  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  considered  it,  he  knew  that 
it  was  indeed  a  turning  point  in  English  history.  Yet,  while  it  in  one  sense 
interrupted  the  continuity  of  the  English  legal  tradition,  it  served  also — 
and  more  importantly — to  rejoin  that  tradition  with  its  barbarian  origins 
among  the  Germanic  peoples  of  the  Continent.  Above  all,  Spelman  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  element  of  continuity,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  con¬ 
cept  of  custom,  did  not  lead  back  inexorably  to  an  immemorial  antiquity, 
as  it  had  for  Coke,  but  found  its  expression  instead  in  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cesses  conditioned  by  changes  within  society  itself. 

With  Spelman  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  strange  road  through  the 
historical  thought  of  Renaissance  England.  At  first  seemingly  unlikely  to 
lead  anywhere,  it  led  eventually  to  a  more  mature  understanding  of  social 
history  than  any  arrived  at  in  this  study.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  story  of  historical  thought  in  English  legal  studies  leads  inevi¬ 
tably  beyond  the  time-limits  ordinarily  applicable  to  investigations  of 
Renaissance  thought.  Retarded  by  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  English 
legal  scholarship,  a  truly  historical  approach  had  to  wait  until  the  crises 
of  the  early  Stuart  era  had  forced  legal  scholars  to  make  a  more  systematic 
use  of  the  methods  of  antiquarian  scholarship  than  they  had  ever  thought 
necessary  up  to  that  time,  and  heritors  of  the  humanist  tradition  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  study  of  legal  history.  Thanks  to  the  combined  in¬ 
terests  of  lawyers  and  antiquaries,  energized  by  the  course  of  events  in 
prerevolutionary  England,  an  atmosphere  was  created  more  stimulating 
to  historical  studies  than  ever  before — or  for  some  time  after,  for  the  his¬ 
torians  who  followed  Selden  and  Spelman  in  the  investigation  of  law 
tended  to  relapse  into  a  scholarly  insularity. 

The  myth  of  the  ancient  constitution,  like  the  "Fortescue  paradigm" 
of  divided  authority,  is  a  classic  example  of  how  traditional  thought  can 
resist  the  ever-increasing  evidence  of  social  change — in  this  instance, 
especially  that  surrounding  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Spelman's  day 
the  social  history  of  England  from  Saxon  times  presented  the  historically 
oriented  legal  mind  with  anomalies  to  which  its  inherited  paradigmatic 
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equipment  could  no  longer  adjust.  Creating  a  fresh  paradigm  is  never,  of 
course,  the  product  of  a  single  moment  of  illumination  nor  the  work  of  one 
mind.  In  Spelman's  work,  however,  antiquarian  historicism  and  legal 
scholarship  combined  to  accommodate  the  more  obstrusive  historical 
anomalies  and  to  create  an  interpretation  that  came  as  close  as  was  no 
doubt  possible  at  that  stage  of  investigation  to  a  new  conception  of  feudal 
society,  and  hence  of  subsequent  legal  history. 


Chapter  ix.  The  language 


Problems  connected  with  language  and  letters  provided  Renaissance 
scholars  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  contemplating  their  relation  to  the 
cultural  past,  though  more  often  as  amateur  anthropologists  than  histo¬ 
rians  in  the  stricter  sense.  They  did  not  discover  the  evolution  of  lan¬ 
guage:  that  language  and  the  literary  conventions  associated  with  it  had 
undergone  a  process  of  diffusion  and  diversification  had  been  apparent  to 
literate  man  no  doubt  ever  since  he  began  to  take  notice  of  what  he  was 
doing.  It  took  a  newly  self-conscious  generation  of  scholars,  however,  to 
see  that  the  process  itself  needed  explanation.  Its  importance  gradually 
dawned  on  Tudor  English  men  of  letters  as  they  set  about  the  pressing  task 
of  refining  their  vernacular  and  establishing  the  literary  forms  most  suited 
to  it.  They  found,  as  a  result,  that  they  had  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
part  played  by  language  in  the  course  of  civilization;  and,  though  still 
steeped  in  classical  learning,  they  became  newly  conscious  of  their  native 
heritage  and  the  values  of  medieval  culture.  Like  those  of  their  contempo¬ 
raries  who  faced  the  problems  of  church  and  state,  they  had  to  make  up 
their  minds,  in  particular,  on  a  problem  basic  to  all  considerations  of  cul¬ 
tural  change,  namely,  the  relation  between  custom  and  nature,  between 
the  values  relative  to  time  and  place  and  those  held  timeless. 

The  evolving  vernacular 

Given  the  need  felt  by  early  Tudor  men  of  letters  for  a  more  copious  and 
sophisticated  vernacular  and  the  pride  the  Elizabethans  began  to  show  in 
its  progress,  the  surprising  fact  is  that  it  was  not  the  grand  spectacle  of  an 
evolving  vernacular  that  appears  to  have  stimulated  historical  reflection 
so  much  as  certain  relatively  limited  scholarly  issues,  the  problem  of  spell¬ 
ing  reform,  in  particular,  and  those  concerning  the  nature  and  forms  of 
poetry.  Perhaps  the  evolution  of  the  native  tongue  had  become  too  obvious 
to  suggest  further  investigation.  The  demands  made  upon  the  vernacular 
in  the  course  of  translation  had  been  especially  effective  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  Late  medieval  England's  most  famous  translators,  Trevisa  and 
Caxton,  had  both  been  sensitive  to  the  problem  presented  by  an  inchoate 
and  changing  vernacular.1  And  the  humanists  of  early  Tudor  England,  still 

i.  John  Trevisa,  trans.,  Polychronicon  Ranulphi  Higdon  (London,  1864),  II,  159-61; 
Caxton,  preface  to  Eneydos  (1490),  The  Prologues  and  Epilogues  of  William  Caxton, 
ed.  W.  J.  B.  Crotch,  EETS  OS  176  (1928). 
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more  eager  to  convert  the  literary  and  didactic  wealth  of  foreign  books  into 
a  form  readily  available  to  the  expanding  English  reading  public,  differed 
from  early  translators  more  in  the  capacity  of  their  scholarship  than  in 
the  historical  perspective  it  fostered.  They  continued  to  take  diversity 
largely  for  granted.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  evidence  of  linguistic 
development  helped  to  reinforce  the  sense  of  historical  relativity  which  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  achievements  of  Renaissance  historical  thought. 

The  early  Tudor  humanists  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  the  historical  treatment  of  any  subject  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
well-ordered  commonwealth.  Their  reappraisal  of  classical  antiquity  had 
taught  them  to  view  the  culture  of  antiquity  across  an  unbridgeable,  but 
still  measureable,  chasm  of  time.  Erasmus  and  Vives,  for  example,  had 
taught  them — though  with  uneven  success — to  emulate  the  style  of 
Cicero  without  succumbing  to  the  illusion  that  it  could  ever  be  really  re¬ 
vived,  any  more  than  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  arisen.2  They 
were  consequently  more  likely  than  their  forerunners  to  recognize  the 
historical  implications  arising  from  linguistic  problems. 

English  was  obviously  in  a  state  of  transition — to  many  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  century  it  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  mere  flux.  It  had  been 
outdistanced  by  French  and  Italian,  and  was  clearly  no  match  for  Latin 
as  the  language  of  high  learning.  To  the  earlier  humanists,  it  seemed  in¬ 
adequate  even  for  the  more  utilitarian  purposes  of  popular  instruction  and 
public  discussion.3  Yet  those  purposes  were  compelling.  The  religious, 
political,  and  social  problems  raised  by  the  Reformation  required  airing 
before  a  reading  public  of  unprecedented  size  and  significance,  and  in  a 
language  it  could  read.  And  foreign  books  by  authors,  whose  scholarship 
and  experience  were  often  more  mature  than  that  of  native  writers,  had 
to  be  translated.  The  advent  of  the  English  Bible  raised  an  especially 
thought  provoking  issue  involving  the  legitimacy  of  translating  Holy  Writ 
into  an  admittedly  undeveloped  English. 

By  the  1370s,  that  general  turning-point  in  England's  fortunes,  men  of 
letters  had  gained  a  new  confidence  in  their  language.  They  could  no 
longer  ignore  the  fact  that  the  language  was  becoming  ever  richer  in  its 
store  of  words.  Instead  of  criticizing  their  language  for  being  barbarious, 
rude,  and  inelegant,  they  began  to  praise  it  for  its  richness  and  to  express 

2.  Erasmus,  Ciceronianus,  trans.  Izora  Scott.  Controversies  over  the  Imitation  of 
Cicero  (New  York,  1910),  pp.  19-130.  Vives,  On  Education,  p.  189,  cf.  pp.  94,  103; 
De  Causis,  VI,  176. 

3.  R.  F.  Jones,  The  Triumph  of  the  English  Language  (Palo  Alto,  1951),  chaps.  1-4; 
see  also  J.  W.  H.  Atkins,  English  Literary  Criticism:  The  Renaissance  (Stanford,  1947). 
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confidence  in  its  future.4  They  also  became  more  aware  of  progressive  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  language,  a  feeling  which  reinforced  the  vaguely  pro- 
gressivist  anthropology  they  inherited  from  the  earlier  English  humanists. 
Their  preoccupation  with  its  development  seemed  newly  justified  by  the 
fresh  knowledge  of  peoples  and  places.5  Impressed  by  the  new  literature  of 
discovery  and  concerned  over  the  problem  of  translating  it,  Richard  Eden 
had  already  set  the  tone  for  much  of  the  discussion  that  followed.  If 
English  was  still  rude  (he  was  writing  in  the  disturbed  years  of  the  mid¬ 
century),  "once  all  tongues  were  barbarious  and  needy  before  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  brought  in  plenty  of  words  and  names."  Men  "in  the  first 
age  of  the  world  had  a  short  language,  consisting  of  few  words:  which 
ever  after  increased  by  the  knowledge  and  invention  of  things."6  Later 
on,  some  Elizabethans  came  to  think  of  the  progress  of  their  language  as 
somehow  linked  with  the  broadening  horizons  of  English  trade  and  dis¬ 
covery.  Richard  Mulcaster,  the  prophet  of  educational  and  linguistic  re¬ 
form,  speculated  on  the  contribution  of  trade  and  even  a  warfare  to  the 
growth  of  the  language.7  And,  in  one  of  his  infrequent  moments  of  opti¬ 
mism,  Samuel  Daniel  envisioned  a  maturing  English  as  the  future  language 
of  colonial  responsibility. 

And  who  in  time  knows  whither  we  may  vent 

The  treasure  of  our  tongue,  to  what  strange  shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  shall  be  sent, 

T'enrich  unknowing  Nations  with  our  stores? 

What  world  in  th'  yet  unformed  Occident 
May  come  refin'd  with  th'  accents  that  are  ours.8 

The  Elizabethan  man  of  letters — the  critic,  the  linguistic  reformer,  the 
free-lance  writer — was,  of  course,  interested  primarily  in  the  present. 
His  excursions  into  the  history  of  the  vernacular  tended  accordingly  to 
be  relatively  few  and  incidental.  The  Elizabethan  antiquary,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  committed  to  exploring  the  nation's  past;  and,  because  of  the 
broad  interpretation  he  gave  to  that  commitment,9  he  was  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  pioneer  in  social  and  cultural  history.  That  he  recognized  in  the 
development  of  the  English  language  a  subject  proper  to  his  purposes 

4.  See  Jones,  Triumph,  chap.  6.  5.  See  below,  chap.  10. 

6.  Letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  1562.  The  First  Three  English  Books  on  America,  ed. 
Edward  Arber  (Westminster,  1895),  p.  xliii. 

7.  The  First  Part  of  the  Elementaire  which  entreateth  chieflie  of  the  right  writing 
of  our  English  tung  (1582),  ed.  E.  T.  Campagnac  (Oxford,  1925),  pp.  89-91. 

8.  Musophilus,  lines  958-62.  On  Daniel,  see  above,  chap.  2  and  below,  present  chap. 

9.  See  above,  chap.  4. 
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should  therefore  come  as  no  surprise.  In  this  instance,  linguistic  studies 
were  the  result  of  historical  inquiry  rather  than  its  cause. 

What,  in  particular,  turned  the  antiquaries  toward  the  national  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  rather  sudden  revival  of  Anglo-Saxon  studies.  Prior  to 
the  mid-century,  whatever  attention  had  been  given  to  the  subject  had 
been  devoted  either  to  the  latter  Middle  Ages  or  to  the  semilegendary  Brit¬ 
ons.  The  loose  but  enthusiastic  philological  speculation  devoted  to  the  early 
Britons10  no  doubt  helped  to  sharpen  the  sense  of  linguistic  development. 
But,  until  a  similar  ingenuity  came  to  be  expended  on  the  Saxons,  a  large 
gap  obviously  remained  in  the  history  of  the  native  language.  Although 
patriotic  antiquaries  continued  to  lavish  on  the  legendary  British  History 
zeal  worth  of  a  better  cause,  Anglo-Saxon  studies  demanded  increasing  at¬ 
tention  from  the  mid-century  on.11  As  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
interest  in  the  Saxon  period  was  nourished  initially  by  churchmen  who 
hoped  to  establish  a  line  of  continuity  in  the  English  church  that  reached 
back  beyond  the  papacy  itself,  and  was  taken  up  by  lawyers  who  hoped  to 
prove  a  similar  continuity  in  the  history  of  the  common  law.  By  the  end  of 
the  century,  a  growing  band  of  antiquarian  scholars,  imbued  with  a  gen¬ 
uinely  patriotic  fervor,  was  briskly  at  work  exploring  England's  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  By  then  it  was  becoming  important  not  only  to  trace  English 
institutions  to  their  supposed  Saxon  origins  but  also  to  establish  the 
Saxon  pedigree  of  the  English  language. 

By  then,  too,  Saxonism  had  blossomed  into  the  full-throated  Germanism 
already  in  vogue  on  the  Continent  and  was  professed  to  English  readers, 
in  1605,  by  Richard  Verstegen  in  his  book  ambitiously  entitled  A  Resti¬ 
tution  of  Decayed  Intelligence.  Despite  a  chauvinism  that  did  as  much  to 
distort  historical  perspective  as  to  clarify  it,  the  Germanism  to  which  lead¬ 
ing  English  antiquaries,  even  solid  Camden,  succumbed  had  the  historio- 
genic  virtue  of  calling  attention  to  the  character  of  an  entire  cultural  tra¬ 
dition.  Language,  of  course,  constituted  an  essential  element  in  it,  and 
one  to  which  the  humanistic  background  of  most  antiquarian  scholars  pre¬ 
disposed  them  to  emphasize.  They  did  not  need  to  go  so  far  as  Verstegen 
in  tracing  everything  worthwhile  in  their  society  and  its  culture  to  Ger¬ 
manic  origin,  or  as  John  Hare  in  his  anti-Norman  diatribe  against  all 
things  traceable  to  the  infusion  of  "Gallicism"  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 

10.  The  most  ingenious  speculation  was  done  by  defenders  of  the  legends  about 
the  national  origins  that  stemmed  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth:  e.g.,  Humphrey 
Llwyd,  The  Breviary  of  Britayne  (1573),  trans.  T.  Twyne,  5TC  16636  [Commentarioli 
descriptionis  Britannicae  fragmentum  (1572)];  Sir  John  Price,  Historiae  Brytannicae 
defensio  (1573),  STC  20309.  11.  Kendrick,  British  Antiquity,  pp.  115  ff. 
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Conquest.12  It  was  enough  simply  to  recognize  that  language  was  part  of 
a  complex  cultural  tradition  that  included  laws  and  social  customs. 

In  addition,  the  Teutonic  myth  called  the  attention  of  English  antiquaries, 
hitherto  remarkably  insular,  to  the  broader  world  of  scholarship  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  more  speculative  problems  involved  in  the  diffusion  and 
diversification  of  language.  That  subject  was  then  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention.13  George  Puttenham  had  already  commented  upon  it:  the  "pedi¬ 
gree”  of  English  presented  a  striking  example  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  natural  tendency  of  speech  to  diversify  as  a  result  of  man's  ability  to 
utter  an  infinite  variety  of  sounds.14  The  problem  naturally  attracted  anti¬ 
quaries  and  historical  geographers.  Edward  Brerewood  devoted  to  the 
subject  a  large  part  of  his  treatise  entitled  Enquiries  Touching  the  Diversity 
of  Languages  and  Religion  Through  the  Chief  Parts  of  the  World.15  Cam¬ 
den  maintained  that  any  fixed  geography  of  language  is  belied  by  "our 
Indian  or  American  discoverers”  who  tell  us  "that  in  every  four-score  mile 
in  America,  and  in  every  valley  almost  of  Peru,  you  shall  find  a  new 
language.”16 

Committed,  along  with  the  rest  of  his  age,  to  the  assumption  of  a 
universal  law  which  must  govern  change  as  well  as  establish  the  uniformi¬ 
ties  of  human  nature,  Camden  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  to  find 
some  uniform  principle  in  the  process  of  linguistic  diversification,  one 
which  would  make  the  national  experience  conform,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  that  of  other  people.  "As  in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  learned  make,  in 
respect  of  time,  four  Idioms — the  Ancients,  the  Latin,  the  Roman,  the 
Mixed;  so  we  in  ours  may  make  the  Ancient,  English-Saxon,  and  the 
mixed.”17  But,  like  Brerewood,  Camden  was  principally  concerned  with 
the  English  experience.  In  order  to  illustrate  "by  what  degrees  our  tongue 
is  risen,  and  thereby  conjecture  how  in  time  it  may  alter  and  fall  again," 
he  undertook  to  "set  down  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it  was  translated  in 
sundry  ages."  He  admits  that  he  cannot  carry  this  object  lesson  back  to 
the  really  "ancient"  Saxon:  the  earliest  example  he  could  find  was  a 
manuscript  of  about  700.  The  fifth  and  last  example,  from  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,  is  a  Wycliffite  translation  in  which  the  basic  Anglo-Saxon 
is  for  the  first  time  mixed  with  words  of  Latin  origin.18 

12.  St.  Edward's  Ghost  (1647).  See  Jones,  pp.  230—31. 

13.  Hodgen,  Early  Anthropology,  chap.  7. 

14.  He  had  written  a  treatise,  subsequently  lost,  entitled  The  Original  and  Pedigree 
of  the  English  Tong,  see  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  IILiv,  especially  pp.  143-44. 

15.  STC  3618.  16.  Remains,  pp.  21-23.  17.  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

18.  Ibid.,  pp.  26-29. 
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Despite  his  preference  for  the  relatively  pure  pre-Conquest  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  his  prejudice  against  the  Normans,  who,  he  says,  "would  have 
yoked  the  English  under  their  tongue,  as  they  did  under  their  command," 
Camden  had  to  accept  this  mixture  of  languages  as  inevitable  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  linguistic  diffusion  and  development.  It  had  affected  all  languages 
to  some  extent.  He  maintained,  however,  that  English  was  no  more  mixed 
than  most  modern  languages  and  that  such  mixing  in  fact  took  place  very 
slowly  during  the  three  hundred  years  following  the  Conquest,  even  con¬ 
sidering  the  tendency  of  men  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  their  conquer¬ 
ors.  Only  a  few  words  having  to  do  with  law,  hunting,  and  hawking  were 
borrowed  in  that  period,  as  compared  to  the  wholesale  incorporation  of 
French  and  Latin  terms  "within  these  sixty  years."19 

So  much  for  the  fact  of  development.  What  of  its  causes  and  its  pros¬ 
pects?20  As  far  as  English  experience  is  concerned,  one  cause  is  obvious — 
the  "entrance  of  strangers."  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Commerce 
brings  in  "new  words  as  well  as  new  wares."  Use,  which  "hath  an  abso¬ 
lute  command  in  words,"  does  the  rest  with  the  help  of  "pregnant  wits." 
What,  then,  of  the  future?  Presumably  similar  causes  will  continue  to 
produce  similar  processes  of  "alteration."  Camden  was  complacent  about 
the  achievements  in  the  language  to  date.  It  was  already  on  a  par  with 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  "if  not  as  sacred  as  Hebrew  or  as  learned  as 
Greek."  And  he  seems  to  hold  out  hopes  for  its  development,  provided 
undue  borrowing  from  other  languages  does  not  destroy  its  character  and 
provided  a  more  rational  orthography  be  introduced.  Unlike  Brerewood,21 
he  refused  to  identify  diffusion  with  degeneration.  Rather,  he  preferred  to 
view  the  future  of  the  English  language  in  a  mood  of  restrained  optimism, 
much  like  that  of  Samuel  Daniel.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  the  possibility 
that,  having  once  arisen,  the  language  "may  alter  and  fall  again."  Echoing 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whose  orthographic  reform22  he  commended,  he  con¬ 
sidered  custom — "that  Tyrant" — less  as  the  principle  of  continuity  than 
as  an  irrational  and  potentially  conservative  force. 

Camden  was  unusual  among  his  contemporaries  in  the  attention  he 
gave  to  explaining  why,  as  well  as  how,  the  language  evolved.  Few  of 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

20.  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  is  from  ibid.,  pp.  36-37,  except  where  otherwise 
stated. 

21.  Inquiries,  Touching  the  Diversity  of  Languages  and  Religions  (1614),  STC 
3618,  preface  and  pp.  8-38. 

22.  De  recta  et  emendata  Linguae  Anglicae  scriptione  Dialogus  (written  1542, 
according  to  Mary  Dewar,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  [London,  1964],  p.  20,  but  not  published 
until  1568),  ed.  Otto  Deibel  (Halle,  1913),  pp.  36-7. 
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the  Tudor  men  of  letters  appeared  to  have  thought  as  much  about  the 
question.  Rastell  had  recognized  the  relation  between  language  and  the 
course  of  events.  Mulcaster  anticipated  Camden  in  speculating  on  the 
special  contributions  made  by  commerce,  and  even  included  war  among 
stimulating  outside  contacts.23  The  process  of  translation  in  which  the 
Tudor  scholars  were  constantly  involved  kept  the  problem  of  borrowing 
by  one  language  from  another  in  the  front  of  their  minds.  Ingenuity,  it  was 
obvious,  had  played  a  major  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  language.  It  was 
constantly  being  enriched  by  borrowing  from  other  languages,  a  practice 
which  John  Florio  credited  with  the  “yearly  increase"  of  the  native  vocabu¬ 
lary.24  Some  writers  noted  that  the  fine  letters  made  possible  by  an  en¬ 
riched  vocabulary  contributed,  in  their  turn,  to  the  process  of  enrichment.25 
There  were  those,  too,  who  looked  to  sheer  inventiveness.  In  his  Arte  of 
Reason  (1573),  Ralph  Lever  saw  the  history  of  language  as  a  constant 
process  by  which  words  are  sought  to  express  ideas.  He  found  English 
especially  rich  in  possibilities  for  devising  new  terms  and  suggested  some 
ways  in  which  strictly  English  words  could  be  created  in  preference  to 
borrowed  "inkhorn"  terms:  "forespeache"  for  preface,  "backset"  for 
predicate,  "witcraft"  for  the  "art  that  teacheth  reason  or  wit."26 

By  far  the  most  penetrating  insights  into  the  processes  shaping  the 
languages  came,  however,  in  contemplation  of  custom  as  the  agency  that 
made  all  linguistic  problems  relative  to  time  and  place.  No  matter  how 
alien  a  word  might  be,  use  will  eventually  legitimize  it.27  Still  more  im¬ 
portant  historically,  words  could  change  their  meanings  over  the  years, 
a  fact  of  which  the  Elizabethan  antiquaries  were  becoming  slowly  aware. 
Speaking  of  the  term  "baron,"  Camden  remarked,  "Time  (that  hath  abso¬ 
lute  authority  in  words)  hath  mollified  in  signification."28 

Custom  vs.  nature:  the  orthographic  debate 

The  idea  of  custom  teased  the  minds  of  linguistic  scholars,  as  it  teased 
the  minds  of  churchmen  and  lawyers,  with  intimations  both  of  perma¬ 
nence  and  evolution.  For  all  three,  it  presented  ambiguities  that  confused 
historical  thought  even  while  stimulating  it.  Even  where  it  clearly  repre- 

23.  Elementarie,  pp.  89-91. 

24.  A  Worlde  of  Wordes  (1598),  STC  11099,  preface. 

23.  Jones,  Triumph,  p.  183. 

26.  STC  15541,  preface.  Cf.  Cheke's  letter  prefacing  Hoby's  Courtier. 

27.  E.g.,  George  Pettie,  trans..  The  Civile  Conuersation  of  M.  Steuen  Cuazzo 
(1586),  STC  12423,  preface.  28.  Curious  Discourses,  I,  124. 
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sented  the  product  of  an  age-old  process  of  cultural  diversification — the 
process  by  which  English  linguistic  habits  differed,  for  example,  from 
French,  and  both  from  those  of  classical  antiquity — custom  could  readily 
become  identified  with  conservative  interests.  The  defenders  of  things 
as  they  are  could,  like  the  common  lawyers,  assume  that  it  was  the  very 
antiquity  of  custom — better  still,  the  "immemorial"  antiquity — that  give 
it  its  authority.  By  the  same  token,  the  reformer  could  find  in  it  a  factor 
seriously  inhibiting  change — a  "tyrant,"  as  Camden  called  it.  But  that 
did  not  necessarily  mean  that  custom  inhibited  progress.  Insofar  as  the 
reformer  looked  to  reason  as  the  remedial  agent,  he  was  likely  to  think  of 
it  as  pointing  the  way  back  to  the  universal  principles  of  human  nature. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  the  more  flexible  terms  characteristic  of  English  humanism, 
custom  could  be  rationalized  as  the  process  by  which  potentialities  in¬ 
herent  in  man's  ordained  nature  achieved  realization.  In  this  way  the 
tension  inevitably  arising  between  custom,  as  process,  and  nature,  as 
interpreted  by  reason,  could  be  kept  under  control.29  On  the  other  hand, 
some  reformers — Mulcaster  for  one — were  able  to  recognize  in  custom  the 
guiding  hand  in  an  evolving  historical  process. 

The  appeal  to  custom,  together  with  its  more  or  less  ambiguous  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  natural  order,  becomes  especially  apparent  as  literary  interests 
moved  in  the  last  Elizabethan  generation  beyond  the  basic  problems  of 
vocabulary.  Although  the  debate  over  how  best  to  enrich  the  language 
continued  unabated,  by  the  1570s  literary  scholars  were  able  to  turn  their 
attention  to  problems  associated  with  the  more  sophisticated  use  of  an  al¬ 
ready  rich  and  flexible  vocabulary.  They  had  become  especially  conscious 
of  the  need  for  dictionaries,  a  standardized  orthography,  a  more  profound 
basis  for  literary  criticism,  and  verse  forms  peculiarly  suited  to  their  own 
tongue.  Whether  for  poetical  expression,  public  discussion,  or  popular  in¬ 
struction,  the  English  language  now  needed  discipline  as  well  as  enrich¬ 
ment.  The  apparent  stability  of  Latin  served  as  an  object-lesson  for  many 
who  felt  that  English  could  never  rival  it  until  it,  too,  had  been  subjected 
to  uniform  rules. 

However,  the  more  scholars  examined  their  own  language  in  the  hope 
of  standardizing  it,  the  more  they  became  aware  of  the  changes  through 
which  all  languages  had  passed,  even  Latin.  Not  that  linguistic  change  was 
a  new  discovery.  Horace  had  remarked  upon  its  inevitability  and  his  dic¬ 
tum  had  been  quoted  by  John  of  Salisbury.30  Rather,  it  was  the  increasing 

29.  See  above,  chap.  2. 

30.  English  Literary  Criticism:  The  Medieval  Phase  (Cambridge,  1943),  p.  74. 
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appreciation  of  the  processes  involved  that  marks  a  new  and  historical 
approach.  The  clearer  this  historical  perspective  became,  the  less  were 
linguistic  reformers  confident  that  they  could  freeze  English  at  the  point 
of  its  highest  development.  The  optimistic  lexicographer,  William  Bullo- 
kar,  might  hope  that,  having  already  reached  that  point,  it  might  be 
"stayed  in  that  perfectness"  (presumably  by  means  of  his  own  proposed 
dictionary)  and  that  it  might  remain  in  that  happy  state  "as  long  as  letters 
shall  endure."31  But  the  more  realistic  envisioned  continued  change,  usu¬ 
ally  approximating  the  traditional  paradigm  of  cyclical  rise  and  fall.  Even 
Mulcaster,  who  certainly  hoped  to  bring  English  spelling  into  some 
standard  order,  accepted  the  inevitable  fluctuation  of  the  language.  Yet 
he  retained  a  qualified  optimism  in  the  hope  that,  when  his  own  age  had 
passed  and  a  new  one  had  arisen  and  the  English  tongue  had  changed 
accordingly,  such  change  "in  the  full  harvest  thereof  may  prove  com¬ 
parable  to  this,"  the  usage  of  his  own  day.32  Like  so  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  his  sense  of  history  and  his  informed  optimism  did  constant, 
and  generally  rather  effective,  battle  with  his  inherited  historical  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Although  they  required  their  participants  to  pay  unaccustomed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  language  within  historical  memory — and 
comparative  development,  at  that,  with  all  its  implications  of  relativity — 
the  protracted  and  complex  discussion  of  standards  proved  especially  fruit¬ 
ful  in  what  might  more  accurately  be  termed  the  anthropology  of  language. 
But  the  effect,  as  far  as  historical  consciousness  was  concerned,  remained 
much  the  same.  Despite  the  necessarily  speculative  character  of  this  aspect 
of  the  discussion,  it  brought  the  issue  of  process  versus  nature  into  the 
open  forum.  The  debate  over  the  reform  of  English  orthography  illustrates 
how  a  highly  specialized  and  recondite  problem  of  linguistic  reform, 
though  posed  primarily  with  reference  to  a  present  situation  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future,  could  induce  reflection  on  the  distant  past  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man.  Seldom  has  so  limited  a  subject  had  such  far-reaching  im¬ 
plications. 

Something  of  its  potentialities  in  this  respect  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
pioneer  work  in  spelling  reform  which  Sir  Thomas  Smith  began  probably 
as  early  as  1542  and  published  in  1568.  Smith,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
largely  responsible  for  transmitting  to  the  Elizabethan  age  the  ideals  of  a 
reforming  and  public-spirited  humanism.  His  contribution  to  the  ortho¬ 
graphic  debate  is  a  case  in  point.  To  a  person  like  Smith,  trained  in  the 

31.  Quoted  by  Jones,  Triumph,  p.  265,  n.  62.  32.  Elementarie,  pp.  178-79. 
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relatively  standardized  languages  of  classical  antiquity  and  sensitive  to 
the  problem  of  communication  between  scholar  and  citizen,  English 
spelling  as  then  practiced  must  have  presented  a  truly  appalling  spectacle. 
Illogical,  capricious,  bearing  no  consistent  relationship  to  the  sounds  of 
the  spoken  word,  it  must  have  appeared  in  crying  need  of  rational  re¬ 
form.  This,  according  to  Smith,  meant  getting  back  to  the  true  "nature” 
of  letters,  to  their  relation,  that  is,  to  the  sounds  of  actual  speech. 

Smith  reflected  in  this  approach  to  the  problem  the  naturalism  that 
marked  so  much  of  early  Tudor  humanist  thought,  especially  that  devoted 
to  social  reform.  It  also  reflected  a  similarly  characteristic  belief  in  an 
ordained  natural  order  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  reformer  to  approxi¬ 
mate  as  nearly  as  humanly  possible.  But  it  also  reflected  the  develop¬ 
mental  anthropology  professed  by  most  of  the  more  socially  oriented 
humanists  with  whom  or  under  whose  influence  he  had  grown  up.  Like 
them,  he  recognized  in  the  story  of  civilization  a  process  of  gradual  de¬ 
velopment.  Like  them,  he  began  with  the  earliest  age  which,  despite  the 
reputation  for  probity  it  had  been  given  in  some  versions  of  anthropologi¬ 
cal  legend,  must  surely  have  been  quite  uncultivated.  Such  men  of  learning 
and  wisdom  as  had  arisen  among  these  early  peoples  were  so  far  above  the 
rest  as  to  be  venerated  as  gods.  In  these  circumstances,  the  arts,  including 
the  use  of  letters  in  writing,  were  brought  only  slowly  to  some  degree  of 
perfection.33  At  first,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  crude  characters  were  used, 
modelled  after  beasts,  serpents,  and  birds.  But  these  were  too  ambiguous 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  people  increasing  in  mental  capacity.  So  it  was  that 
learned  men  began  to  analyze  the  act  of  speech  and  to  break  it  down  into 
syllables,  and  syllables  again  into  simpler  sounds,  until  the  whole  lan¬ 
guage  could  be  represented  by  a  limited  number  of  letters.  Though  revered 
as  demigods,  these  early  inventors  had  simply  revealed  the  essential  na¬ 
ture  of  language.  The  characters  they  devised  therefore  derived  authority 
from  nature.  Just  as  all  art  must  imitate  nature,  so  spelling  must  imitate 
the  spoken  word.34 

Smith  appears  to  have  felt  that  custom  played  an  ambiguous,  perhaps 
an  insidious  role  in  this  process  of  fitting  letters  to  sounds.  The  process 
itself  he  must  have  recognized  as  essentially  customary:  the  sounds  may 
have  been  universal,  but  the  characters,  being  arbitrary,  derived  their 
currency  from  use.  Local  usage  had,  however,  tended  over  the  centuries 
to  corrupt  the  simple  and  rational  system  of  the  founders.  The  barbarian 

33.  De  recta,  pp.  2-3;  see  below,  chap.  10. 

34.  De  recta,  pp.  2-9. 
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invasions,  in  particular,  had  resulted  in  corrupting  a  thoroughly  rational 
Latin.55  Indeed,  he  repudiated  the  idea  that  custom  is  its  own  justification. 
Anticipating  Montaigne,  he  accepted  a  wide  diversity  of  practices,  each 
capable  of  being  defended  on  the  ground  of  custom;  but  he  refused  to 
follow  such  observations  into  a  position  of  uncontrolled  relativism.  Even 
cannibals,  he  said,  could  defend  their  habits  on  the  ground  of  custom 
and  common  consent.  But,  he  warned,  the  question  is  not  that  simple.  It 
is,  in  fact,  double :  first,  it  must  be  asked  whether  that  which  is  commonly 
accepted  is  good,  and,  second,  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  something 
better.  Even  those  early  men  who  discovered  the  use  of  skins  for  clothing 
thought  they  had  come  upon  a  pretty  good  thing,  but  quickly  shifted  to 
cloth  once  it  had  been  invented.56  Accordingly,  Smith  himself  undertook 
to  devise  a  new  and  simplified  alphabet  which  would  eliminate  the  crudi¬ 
ties  and  absurdities  of  existing  practice.57 

Much  the  same  combination  of  a  historical  and  a  rational  approach 
to  spelling  reform  is  apparent  in  the  writings  of  John  Hart  whose  book 
(in  English,  1569)  was  apparently  prompted  by  the  appearance  the  year 
before  of  Smith's  Latin  treatise.58  Like  Smith,  Hart  sought  a  standard 
English  spelling.  Like  him,  too,  he  hoped  to  establish  a  new  alphabet  based 
strictly  on  the  nature  of  vocal  sounds.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  taken 
the  whole  thing  even  more  seriously  than  Smith  and  with  an  even  more 
practical  eye  to  the  educational  benefits  to  be  derived  from  simplified 
spelling.59  But,  again  like  Smith,  his  mind  was  divided  between  reason 
and  the  inherent  nature  of  things  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
inescapable  fact  of  historical  process. 

He  believed  that  all  languages  had  arisen  and  reached  maturity — and 
also  declined — by  slow  stages.  Letters  were  the  invention  of  no  one  man 
nor  were  they  the  product  of  any  one  time.  They  were  originally  made  to 

35.  Ibid.,  p.  9.  36.  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

37.  How  seriously  he  took  all  this  is  hard  to  determine.  At  one  point  he  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  was  more  interested  in  analyzing  sounds  than  in  inventing  a  new 
alphabet.  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

38.  Hart  was  also  influenced  by  Meigret  and  Peletier  and  other  orthographical 
reformers  in  France  in  the  years  following  1551.  For  biographical  data,  see  John 
Hart's  Works  on  English  Orthography  and  Pronunciation,  ed.  Bror  Danielsson  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1955),  introd. 

39.  He  was  especially  concerned  for  the  education  of  unlettered  men.  The  Opening 
of  the  Unreasonable  Writing  of  Our  Inglish  Toung  (in  MS,  1551,  but  published  in 
parts  in  redaction  of  1569),  Works;  see  conclusion  where  he  challenges  opponents  to 
let  him  try  to  teach  an  unlettered  man  to  read  in  one  month  with  his  reformed 
spelling.  See  also  An  Orthographie  .  .  .  (1569),  Works,  preface,  and  A  Methode  .  .  . 
for  all  unlearned,  whereby  they  may  bee  taught  to  read  English  in  a  very  short  time  .  . . 
(1570),  Works,  p.  238. 
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imitate  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  and  were  to  that  extent  rooted  in 
nature.  But  tongues  of  all  nations  have  been  subject  to  change  "and  shall 
be  as  time  and  occasion  shall  serve."  English  has  been  "much  changed  in 
one  Thousand  years,  as  by  old  writings  it  doth  appear."40  Change,  how¬ 
ever,  had  more  often  than  not  meant  corruption.  The  Hebrews  corrupted 
their  speech  while  in  captivity,  the  Romans  allowed  the  Latin  tongue  to 
become  corrupted  in  order  to  meet  the  administrative  demands  of  a  poly¬ 
glot  empire,  and  the  barbarian  tribes  completed  the  change  from  a  "ruled 
Latin  to  a  vulgar  Italian."41 

Despite  such  bows  to  historical  process,  and  to  the  relativity  of  usage 
to  "time  and  occasion,"  all  of  which  would  seem  to  point  to  custom  as  the 
ultimate  authority  in  such  matters.  Hart  is  even  less  willing  than  Smith 
to  accept  any  argument  based  on  custom.  Custom,  he  implies,  may  merely 
represent  the  end  product  of  human  folly,  whereas  reason  must  be  the 
instrument  of  reform,  just  as  in  the  beginning  it  was  the  instrument  of 
invention.  "Then  if  occasion  in  the  fantasies  of  men  have  had  power  to 
change  tongues,  much  more  Reason  should  correct  the  vicious  writing  of 
the  speech."  Use  should  "none  otherwise  take  place,  than  Experience 
proveth  it  to  be  reasonable  and  profitable."42  One  may  ask  what  difference 
there  was  between  experience  and  that  knowledge  of  man's  past  which 
demonstrated  the  relation  of  all  linguistic  change  to  "time  and  occasion." 
But  Hart  seems  quite  happy  to  identify  reason  with  experience.  Together 
they  "ought  to  rule  all  things."43  In  the  long  run  he  is  thrown  back  on  the 
long  processes  of  creation  and  reform.  No  sudden  change  can  be  made 
in  a  people's  manner  of  writing  or  spelling  "and  yet  time  and  occasion 
have  done  both,  and  that  much  in  England  within  these  few  hundred 
years."44  Much  as  he  might  seek  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  past, 
the  reformer  had  little  choice  but  to  interpret  it  the  best  way  he  could. 

But  not  all  of  the  spelling  reformers  considered  custom  their  enemy. 
Richard  Mulcaster,  the  most  thoughtful  of  them  all,  took  up  a  position  on 
that  score  exactly  oppose  to  Hart's;  and  in  doing  so  he  demonstrated  how 
crucial  a  problem  it  also  was  in  the  development  of  historical  conscious¬ 
ness.  No  less  concerned  than  either  Hart  or  Smith  to  remove  the  ortho¬ 
graphical  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  popular  education,  he  recog¬ 
nized  more  clearly  than  they  the  historical  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  path 
of  anyone  who  would  seek  reform  through  sheer  invention.  Although  they 

40.  Unreasonable  Writing,  pp.  117-21. 

41.  Orthographie,  preface  and  pp.  174-75.  42.  Unreasonable  Writing,  p.  121. 

43.  Orthographie,  p.  179;  cf.  Unreasonable  Writing,  p.  117.  44.  Methode,  p.  232. 
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assumed  that  man  had  achieved  written  communication  by  gradual  ful¬ 
fillment  of  a  natural  need,  and  although  they  recognized  that  the  diverse 
languages  of  historical  times  had  gone  through  processes  of  development, 
both  Smith  and  Hart  prepared  to  seek  stability  through  the  creation  of  a 
new  phonetic  alphabet  which  would  restore  letters  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  “natural"  relationship  to  sounds.  To  accomplish  this  rational  crea¬ 
tive  restoration.  Hart,  at  least,  felt  he  must  somehow  bypass  custom.  Mul- 
caster,  on  the  contrary,  knew  that  the  very  process  by  which  linguistic 
forms  had  gained  general  acceptance  constituted  a  fact  which  could  not 
be  circumvented;  nor  did  he  see  any  reason  why  the  would-be  reformer 
should  bewail  it.  He  saw  letters  not  as  bearing  some  necessary  relationship 
to  sounds,  nor,  in  that  sense,  possessing  a  sort  of  natural  right,  but  as  quite 
arbitrary  symbols  which  owed  their  authority  to  use  alone.45  The  task  of 
the  reformer  was  accordingly  to  bring  accepted  practice  into  some  regu¬ 
larity  by  means  of  scholarship,  or,  to  use  his  own  term,  "art." 

This,  then,  was  the  substance  of  the  debate  in  which  Mulcaster  became 
involved.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he,  apparently  alone  at  that  early  date, 
recognized  its  historical  significance. 

Custom,  he  saw  as  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  idea  had  been  handled 
too  loosely  by  previous  reformers.  Their  attention  having  been  focused 
upon  the  present,  they  failed  to  see  the  past  in  perspective,  and  hence 
failed  to  appreciate  its  relation  to  current  issues.46  They  had  simply  identi¬ 
fied  custom  with  human  error  and  vested  interest,  the  only  escape  from 
which  lay  in  entirely  new  directions.47  The  crux  of  the  problem  of  custom, 
in  turn,  was  its  relation  to  reason  and  nature.  These  were  the  fixed  points 
in  the  arguments  of  the  all-out  reformers,  and  they  were  points  neither 
Mulcaster  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
circumventing.  Mulcaster's  solution  was,  in  effect,  to  identify  all  three; 
and  he  did  so  by  placing  them  in  the  context  of  linguistic  development. 
This  his  opponents  had  also  done  to  some  extent.  He  agreed  with  them,  for 
example,  in  tracing  the  origins  of  language  to  the  physical  capabilities  of 
man  for  uttering  a  variety  of  sounds,  and  of  letters  in  his  need  for  ren¬ 
dering  such  sounds  in  visual  forms.48  But  he  refused  to  recognize  any 
necessary  or  natural  relationship  between  sound  and  symbol.  Writing, 
therefore,  became  for  him  the  product  of  historical  circumstances,  nature 
embodied  in  custom. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  custom  could  be  both  good  and  bad.  But, 

45.  Elementarie,  p.  79.  46.  Ibid.,  p.  87.  47.  Ibid.,  pp.  92-93. 

48.  Ibid.,  pp.  77,  79. 
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unlike  his  opponents  who  assumed  that  custom  was  more  likely  to  be  bad 
than  good,  the  accumulated  and  ingrained  errors  of  a  species  only  too 
given  to  error,  Mulcaster  appealed  to  what  he  distinguished  as  "right 
custom."  This  derived  its  validity  from  "consent,"  consent  of  the  best 
minds,  not  of  the  common  run  of  men.  "For  Custom  is  not  that  which 
men  do  or  speak  commonly  or  most,  upon  whatsoever  occasion,  but  only 
that,  which  is  grounded  at  the  first,  upon  the  best  and  fittest  reason,  and 
therefore  to  be  used,  because  it  is  the  fittest."49  Thus,  the  authority  to 
which  he  appeals  is  "reasonable  custom"  or  "customary  reason,"  some¬ 
thing  "not  inadvertently  hit  upon  through  error  and  time,  but  advisedly 
resolved  on  by  judgment  and  skill."50 

Mulcaster  may  have  recognized  in  his  identification  of  custom  with 
reason,  in  this  constant  balancing  of  the  changing  and  the  timeless,  the 
possibility  that  he  might  arrive  by  a  roundabout  way  at  pretty  much  the 
same  position  as  his  opponents.  If,  that  is,  practice  must  conform  to 
"fittest  reason"  and  if  the  "judgment"  of  men  most  fitted  to  judge  is  a 
function  of  man's  uniform  nature  (as  most  people  of  that  day,  no  doubt 
including  Mulcaster  himself,  would  have  assumed),  then  is  it  not  this 
reason,  rather  than  custom,  which  must  deliver  the  ultimate  judgment? 

Whether  or  not  such  doubts  crossed  Mulcaster's  mind,  the  fact  is  that 
he  took  special  pains  to  emphasize  the  relativity  of  such  rational  choices 
to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Each  society,  each  country,  has 
given  expression  to  man's  rational  nature  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Just  as 
there  are  variations  in  men's  appearance  and  in  the  sounds  they  make, 
even  in  the  way  they  render  an  accepted  orthographical  symbol,  there  are 
variations  in  peoples'  traditions,  idiosyncracies  that,  taken  together,  form 
the  unique  character  of  a  language — something,  we  might  add,  not  unlike 
a  second  nature.  Indeed,  Mulcaster  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
exists  a  "secret  mystery,  or  rather  quickening  spirit  in  every  spoken  lan¬ 
guage,"51  a  sort  of  Volkgeist  which  is  quite  capable  of  defying  reason 
and  the  nature  of  sound  and  even  custom  itself,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
deterministic  force  "such  as  may  not  be  disobeyed."52  Although  an  im¬ 
personal  factor,  apparently  following  a  course  of  its  own,  it  apparently 
works  very  much  within  society.  In  a  moment  of  McLuhanesque  insight, 
he  noted  that  it  becomes  reflected  more  rapidly  in  manuscript  writing  than 
in  print  which  tends  to  establish  an  authority  of  its  own,  however  facti¬ 
tious.55  This  historical  principle  in  matters  linguistic  he  termed  "preroga- 

49.  Ibid.,  p.  80.  50.  Ibid.,  p.  78.  51.  Ibid.,  p.  77.  52.  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

53.  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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five.”54  If  a  "soulish  substance”  of  this  sort  ceases  to  operate  in  a  language, 
that  language  ceases  to  live  except  when,  ”shrined  up  in  books,”  it  lives  in 
the  memory.55 

Unfortunately,  this  inspired  bit  of  mysticism  did  not  quite  get  him  out 
of  his  difficulties.  His  “prerogative”  is  the  force  which  brings  a  language 
to  its  unique  fulfillment  at  some  time  in  its  history.  Such  a  culmination 
had  taken  place  in  the  Greece  of  Demosthenes  and  in  the  Rome  of  Cicero 
and  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth  where  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  he  believed,  was  on  the  point  of  that  final  maturity  which  should 
serve  as  the  model  for  all  English  posterity.56  But  therein  lay  a  problem. 
Mulcaster  could  not  separate  his  curiously  romantic  philosophy  of  the  lin¬ 
guistic  ”soul”  from  the  cyclical  concepts  he  had  received  as  part  of  his 
classical  heritage.  His  "prerogative”  apparently  continues  to  operate  in 
that  declining  phase  inevitable  to  all  languages.  One  is  therefore  per¬ 
mitted  to  wonder  how  he  expected  any  such  crystallization  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  as  he  hoped  to  achieve  would  prevail  against  this  impersonal  and 
apparently  deterministic  force  of  history. 

Once  again,  however,  the  flexibility  of  Mulcaster's  Elizabethan  mind, 
its  capacity  to  tolerate  apparently  divergent  ideas,  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  get  around  logical  difficulties.  He  was  able  to  retain  a  certain  faith 
in  the  ultimate  benevolence  of  his  "prerogative”;  for,  if  it  failed  to  stop 
after  it  had  brought  the  language  to  its  peak  of  perfection,  the  changes 
it  subsequently  brought  about,  however  cyclical  in  nature,  might  lead  to 
new  plateaus,  different  from  the  one  in  immediate  prospect  but  no  less 
elevated.  Thus,  this  force  of  history  is  "the  very  life  blood,  which  pre- 
serveth  tongues  in  their  natural  best  from  the  first  time  that  they  grow  to 
account,  till  they  come  to  decay,  and  a  new  period  grown,  different  from 
the  old,  though  excellent  in  the  altered  kind,  and  yet  it  self  to  depart  and 
make  room  for  another,  when  the  circular  turn  shall  have  ripened  altera¬ 
tion.”57  Perhaps  Mulcaster's  hope  was  simply  to  crystallize  the  language 
at  its  current  high  level  so  that  it  might  serve,  like  the  Greek  of  De¬ 
mosthenes'  day  or  the  Latin  of  Cicero's,  as  model  and  inspiration  for  later 
generations,  albeit  "shrined  up  in  books.” 

Mulcaster's  philosophical  ambivalence  should  not,  however,  blind  us  to 
his  highly  developed  sense  of  history  and  in  particular  to  his  feeling  for 
the  living  character  of  a  language,  qualities  in  which  he  was  surpassed  by 
few,  if  any,  writers  of  his  generation.  These  qualities  may  become  clearer 

54.  Ibid.,  chap.  23.  53.  Ibid.,  p.  177.  56.  Ibid.,  pp.  178-79. 

57.  Ibid.,  p.  178;  cf.  pp.  176  and  179. 
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if  we  follow  him  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  languages.  It  was, 
of  course,  necessarily  speculative.  Though  drawing  upon  his  considerable 
knowledge  of  actual  letters  from  ancient  times  to  his  own,  he  felt  quite  free 
to  make  use  of  a  disciplined,  historically  conditioned  imagination  in  order 
to  reconstruct  the  anthropology  of  language.  Speculation  and  imagina¬ 
tion  were,  to  be  sure,  no  strangers  to  the  Elizabethan  mind.  Questions 
concerning  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  still  eliciting  the 
most  fanciful  answers,  spun  out  of  the  flimsiest  legends,  by  means  of  a 
naive  and  meretricious  philology.  Mulcaster,  however,  eschewed  this  sort 
of  nonsense  with  remarkable  consistency.  He  also  agreed  with  Smith  and 
Hart  who  even  refused  to  speculate  about  the  first  inventors  of  letters,  as 
those  in  the  tradition  of  Polydore  Vergil  would  have  insisted  on  doing. 
Whatever  else  separated  these  scholarly  men,  all  three  knew  that  writing 
was  the  product  of  no  one  genius  but  of  necessity  and  the  processes  of 
time.  To  judge  from  the  tone  of  his  discussion,  Mulcaster  felt  especially 
strongly  on  this  point.  It  was,  he  believed,  a  general  rule  that  "very  neces¬ 
sity"  was  not  only  the  "foundress"  of  letters  but  "the  general  breeder  of 
all  such  things,  as  our  life  is  better  by."58 

Mulcaster  preferred  to  follow  a  comparative  method.  Insofar  as  it  rec¬ 
ognized  the  diversity  and  interrelationship  of  cultures,  insofar  it  envisioned 
them,  that  is,  in  a  moving  historical  pattern,  such  a  method,  no  matter  how 
elementary,  reflected  a  maturing  historical  consciousness.  In  tracing  the 
development — he  called  it  the  "fining" — of  languages,  Mulcaster  set  out 
first  of  all  to  consider  "how  the  very  first  tongue  did  proceed  from  her 
first  rudeness,  to  her  best  perfection."  This,  the  analysis  of  "the  first 
degree  of  fining,"  would  be  followed  by  a  similar  consideration  of 
the  next  degree  "wherein  the  like  fineness  ensued  in  other  tongues."  It 
was  to  be  a  rigorously  analytical  method.  "I  will,"  he  said,  "rip  up,  even 
from  the  very  root"  how  these  languages,  both  original  and  "secondary," 
came  by  their  perfection.  Although  he  assumed  that  such  an  analysis 
would  reveal  a  common,  natural  history  of  language — "all  tongues  keep 
one  and  the  same  rule  for  their  main" — he  warned  that  due  attention  must 
always  be  given  to  the  idiosyncratic  elements  which  express  the  "pre¬ 
rogative"  of  every  tongue.59 

Following  the  general  course  of  nature  "from  weakness  to  strength, 
from  imperfection  to  perfitness,  from  a  mean  degree  to  a  main  dignity," 
all  languages  had  begun  "in  filth"  and  proceeded  to  their  point  of  highest 
development.60  If  we  are  to  take  Mulcaster's  cyclical  theory  of  cultural 

58.  Ibid.,  p.  72.  59.  Ibid.,  pp.  69-70.  60.  Ibid. 
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history,  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  Elementarie,  at  its  face  value,  this 
must  be  considered  a  passing  state  at  best.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  easily  he  slips  into  a  developmental,  even  a  progressivist  train  of 
thought.  It  is  also  interesting,  in  passing,  to  notice  how  completely  he  ig¬ 
nores  the  notion,  then  fashionable  in  certain  quarters,  of  the  decay  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  the  development  of  their  writing,  Mulcaster  assures  us  all  lan¬ 
guages  have  gone  through  certain  stages,  "each  naturally  succeeding  the 
other."  The  first  is  marked  by  the  predominance  of  sound,  the  second 
comes  when  "consent  in  use  did  transport  the  authority,  from  sound  alone, 
to  reason,  custom  and  sound  jointly,"  and  the  third,  "which  presently 
reigneth,"  is  when  "reason  and  custom,  do  assure  their  joint  government 
with  sound,  by  the  mean  of  Art."61 

Mulcaster  then  proceeds  to  develop  this  thesis  in  allegorical  form62 — 
a  technique  which  came  naturally  enough  to  minds  habituated  to  symbolic 
thought  but  which  also  points  to  the  general  lack  of  a  vocabulary  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  ideas  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  trying  to  express. 
What  it  amounted  to  in  ordinary  terms  was  this.  Though  the  natural  source 
of  all  spelling,  sound  alone  proved  too  uncertain  to  serve  as  a  standard, 
for  voices  are  as  variable  as  faces,  much  as  they  may  conform  to  the  same 
natural  pattern.  So  reason  and  custom  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  society  in¬ 
creasingly  in  need  of  guidance  in  communication.  Each  supported  the 
other  in  their  ordering  of  the  evidence  derived  from  sound.  In  this  way 
arose  that  "reasonable  custom"  or  "customary  reason"  to  which  Mul¬ 
caster  appealed  as  the  only  true  guide.  But  the  process  was  still  not  com¬ 
pleted.  The  principles  thus  established  remained  unwritten  and  hence  still 
too  subject  to  chaotic  variation  in  their  application.  At  this  point,  the 
needed  regularization  was  supplied  by  "Art  and  artificial  method."  Be¬ 
tween  a  reasonable  custom  and  this  artificial  method  there  grew  up  a  neces¬ 
sarily  close  relationship:  "The  first  does  the  thing  for  the  second  to  con¬ 
firm,  and  the  second  confirms  by  observing  the  first."63  Once  reason, 
custom,  and  sound  "were  brought  into  order,  and  driven  to  certainty  by 
the  mean  of  Art,"  then  began  the  third  and  last  stage  in  the  process  of 
assuring  a  standard  in  writing. 

But  art  itself  had  a  problem.  Speech  changes,  sometimes  for  the  better, 
sometimes  for  the  worse.  Where  then  should  art,  the  rule-maker,  take  her 
stand?  The  answer,  Mulcaster  believed,  was  for  art  to  have  recourse  to 
that  period  in  the  history  of  a  language  when  it  achieved  its  best  form 
and  was  "therefore  fittest  to  be  made  a  pattern  for  others  to  follow  " — 

61.  Ibid.,  p.  71.  62.  Ibid.,  pp.  73  ff.  63.  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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again  the  Greece  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  Rome  of  Cicero,  or,  hopefully, 
the  England  of  Elizabeth.  By  modeling  its  rules  on  the  practice  of  such 
periods,  art  made  it  possible  for  all  learned  tongues  not  only  to  achieve 
their  most  brilliant  expression  but  also  to  survive  after  a  fashion  those 
inevitable  periods  of  decadence  through  which  languages  are  bound  to 
pass.64  Like  the  architects  of  later  and  greater  philosophies  of  history, 
Mulcaster  is  a  bit  vague  as  to  the  end  of  his  story.  Like  theirs,  too,  there 
is  a  Utopian  element  in  it  as  it  reaches  into  the  future,  one  which,  in  his 
case,  is  only  partially  counteracted  by  the  theory  of  cycles  to  which  he 
returns  periodically  as  to  an  article  of  faith  not  seriously  questioned  but 
only  half  believed. 

Custom  vs.  nature:  literary  criticism 

The  debate  over  spelling  reform  brought  to  as  fine  a  focus  as  was 
then  possible  the  shifting  problem  of  custom  and  its  relation  to  nature, 
and  caused  Mulcaster,  at  least,  to  recognize  some  of  the  historical  impli¬ 
cations  of  any  argument  based  on  custom.  But  the  range  of  that  debate 
remained  necessarily  limited.  A  much  broader  field  of  vision  opened  up 
when,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
next,  the  subject  of  poetry  in  general,  and  English  poetry  in  particular, 
came  under  discussion.  Here  again,  the  need  prompted  the  analysis,  and 
the  sense  of  history  became  the  indirect  beneficiary.  The  problem  now 
was  not  so  much  to  make  the  language  fit  for  utilitarian  purposes,  but  to 
provide  some  justification  for  the  poetic  interests  of  a  very  poetic  age 
and  some  guidance  for  its  experiments  in  poetic  expression. 

The  resulting  "defence”  of  poetry  and  the  search  for  standards  again 
raised  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  course  of  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  questions  for  which  the  historian  and  the  anthropologist  now  share 
an  overlapping  and  indivisible  responsibility,  but  which  in  Elizabethan 
England  had  to  be  left  as  an  undifferentiated  problem  to  the  learned  ama¬ 
teur.  As  in  the  orthographical  debate,  thought  on  these  broader  lines  was 
generated  between  the  two  poles  of  nature  and  custom.  Or  rather,  it 
evolved  with  reference  to  two  divergent  views  of  nature:  on  the  one  hand 
what  was  presumed  to  be  universal,  common  to  men  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  and  in  that  sense  natural,  and,  on  the  other,  that  which  was 
clearly  relative  to  the  unique  historical  circumstance,  embodied  in  custom, 
and  hence  an  expression  of  the  diverse  and  evolving  condition  of  man.  It 

64.  Ibid.,  pp.  83-84. 
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is  true  that  people  of  that  age  found  it  easier  to  think  of  nature  in  its  uni¬ 
versal  sense  and  to  treat  custom  as  an  opposing  principle.  Yet  for  practical 
purposes  they  were  forced  more  and  more  to  accept  as  a  fact  the  peculiar 
nature — the  second  nature — of  a  people.  The  standards  they  sought  must 
not  only  conform  to  the  ordained  uniformities  of  human  nature,  but  suit 
the  genius  of  the  national  language  and  temper. 

It  was  from  this  latter  view  of  nature  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  custom 
derived  its  authority.  Established  custom  could,  in  other  words,  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  expression  of  the  nature  of  a  people,  provided,  of  course,  it  did 
not  contravene  the  universal  law  of  nature  to  which  all  things  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  and  thus  degenerate  into  what  Samuel  Daniel  called  "ill  custom."  At 
this  point,  however,  the  problem  tended  to  become  complicated  by  current 
concepts  of  art.  When  not  considered  simply  as  a  body  of  rules,  art,  in  the 
broader  sense,  was  generally  considered  to  involve  an  imitation  of  nature, 
and  hence  an  expression  of  a  universal  natural  law.  Yet  Puttenham,  as  we 
shall  see,  while  agreeing  that  all  art  arose  through  observation  of  nature, 
was  able,  by  following  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  art  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  deficiencies  of  nature,65  to  provide  for  the  unpredictable  and 
contingent  element  in  the  creative  process,  and  thus  to  make  it  possible 
for  art  to  be  equated  with  custom  and  custom  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  moving  forces  in  history.  Both  approaches  to  nature  bore  implications 
important  to  historical  thought:  one  led  clearly  toward  the  kind  of  genetic 
and  comparative  investigations  upon  which  the  history  of  culture  has  to  a 
large  part  depended;  the  other  pointed,  less  obviously,  toward  the  anthro¬ 
pology  of  literary  expression. 

The  problem  of  poetry  involved  still  another  consideration,  one  not 
quite  so  pertinent  to  the  debate  on  spelling,  namely,  the  example  of  classi¬ 
cal  antiquity.  To  minds  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  cyclical  recur¬ 
rence,  or  oppressed  by  the  presumed  decay  of  nature,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  could,  at  their  best,  have  seemed  a  God-given  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rules.  Indeed,  it  still  took  a  tough  mind  to  advocate  in  humanist 
circles  the  complete  autonomy  of  any  vernacular  literature.  Such,  fortu¬ 
nately,  there  were.  Mulcaster,  for  one,  could  see  no  reason  why  the  English 
language  should  remain  in  "bondage"  to  Latin:  "I  love  Rome,  but  London 
better,  I  favor  Italy,  but  England  more,  I  honor  the  Latin,  but  I  worship 
the  English."66  Nor,  as  we  shall  see,  was  he  alone  in  his  sentiment.  The 
battle  lines  for  the  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  were  already 
clearly  drawn  in  Elizabethan  England. 

65.  Arte,  pp.  5,  303.  Cf.  Atkins,  Renaissance,  p.  164.  66.  Elementarie,  p.  269. 
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These,  then,  were  the  most  historiogenic  problems  involved  in  the 
critical  literature  of  the  period.  Many  writers  took  a  hand  in  the  related 
debates.  Only  a  few,  however,  gave  much  thought  to  their  historical  im¬ 
plications.  Among  the  older  generation,  for  example,  it  is  hard  to  ignore 
Roger  Ascham,  many  of  whose  pronouncements  became  classics  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  criticism.  Among  those  whose  work  appeared  during  the  heyday 
of  Elizabethan  culture,  two  are  especially  useful  and  may,  in  their  diverse 
ways,  be  considered  paradigmatic:  George  Puttenham,  nephew  of  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  and  heir  to  the  practical  humanism  of  the  latter's  generation, 
and  author  of  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  a  work  published  in  1589  but 
apparently  written  largely  before  1570,  and  Samuel  Daniel  who  managed 
in  his  A  Defence  of  Ryme  (1603)  to  transcend  the  immediate  controversy 
to  become,  as  we  have  noticed  in  an  earlier  chapter,  one  of  the  most 
revealing  reflectors  of  Elizabethan  historical  thought.67 

Although  they  were  primarily  interested  in  the  aesthetic  principles  of 
their  art,  Elizabethan  critics  felt  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  establish  its 
credentials.  Harassed  by  Puritan  attacks  on  poetry  as  morally  subversive, 
and  useless  to  boot,  they  sought  to  put  it  beyond  criticism  by  showing  how 
it  arose  out  of  the  psychological  need  of  man  for  significant  communica¬ 
tion,  and  by  reconstructing  the  part  played  by  poets  in  the  development 
of  civilized  society.  They  sought,  that  is,  to  explain  the  art  of  poesie  in 
terms  of  both  human  nature  and  experience,  the  timeless  uniformities  and 
the  evidence  of  growth. 

These  objectives  may  not  seem  especially  compatible;  but  they  were 
able  to  get  along  together  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  pervasive  influence 
of  that  particular  brand  of  anthropology  which  the  earlier  Tudor  human¬ 
ists  had  found  so  well  suited  to  their  plans  for  a  better  society.68  Eschewing 
with  remarkable  consistency  the  myth  of  the  primitive  Golden  Age,  with 
its  nostalgic,  elegaic,  and  essentially  pessimistic  connotations — all  more 
attractive  to  the  poets  of  perennial  disenchantment  than  to  advocates  of 
poetic  reform — they  had  grounded  their  conception  of  early  man  in  the 
"hard"  primitivism  of  Stoic  tradition  and  had  emphasized  the  struggle 
of  mankind  to  achieve  the  dignity  inherent  in  his  nature  by  a  more  or  less 
progressive  adaptation  to  his  environment.  Theirs  had  been  a  radically 
materialistic  approach.  Now  it  was  this  materialism,  capable  of  being 
stated  in  quite  physical  terms,  that  the  advocates  of  linguistic  and  literary 

67.  See  above,  chap.  2. 

68.  See  below,  chap.  10.  On  the  probably  equally  pervasive  Golden  Age  myth,  see 
Harry  Levin,  The  Myth  of  the  Golden  Age  in  the  Renaissance  (Bloomington,  1969). 
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reform  accepted  with  little  apparent  question.  It  permitted  the  spelling 
reformers  to  find  a  solidly  natural  point  of  departure  in  the  formation  of 
the  human  mouth  and  throat  and  the  consequent  ability  of  man  to  utter 
all  sorts  of  sounds.  Similarly  it  allowed  the  apologists  for  poetry  to  appeal 
to  an  inborn  sense  of  rhythm  and  a  sensitivity  to  musical  harmony.69 

Humanist  speculation  on  the  early  life  of  man  had  usually  pictured 
poets  also  as  the  founders  of  civilized  society  and  the  arts.  The  more  tough- 
minded  heirs  to  the  humanist  tradition  continued  to  repeat  this  inspira¬ 
tional  mythology,  usually  including  the  inevitable  references  (also  derived 
from  Horace)  to  Amphion  building  cities  from  stones  that  came  in  heaps  to 
the  sound  of  his  harp,  and  to  Orpheus  whose  music  brought  the  wild  beasts 
in  droves  to  listen.70  Though  by  now  smacking  more  of  literary  convention 
than  serious  speculation,  this  sort  of  thing  symbolized  a  profound  truth 
to  a  generation  still  able  to  identify  poetry  with  the  larger  power  of  elo¬ 
quence,  with  its  ability  to  transmute  knowledge  into  wisdom  and  make 
wisdom  effective  in  the  life  of  man.  It  coincided  with  the  more  docu- 
mentable  reflections  being  made  by  antiquaries  on  the  role  of  bards  in 
early  Celtic  culture.71  Puttenham  felt  constrained  to  point  out  that  these 
stories  about  the  origins  of  civilization  were  "feigned”  and  were  not  to  be 
interpreted  literally.  They  were  simply  fables  meant  to  show  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  "eloquent  persuasion"  and  harmonious  expression  in  the  process 
by  which  "rude  and  savage  people"  were  in  fact  brought  "to  a  more  civil 
and  orderly  life."72 

Puttenham  nevertheless  took  his  speculation  on  the  rise  of  civilization 
quite  seriously.  He  seems  to  have  given  the  origin  and  development  of 
literary  expression  a  great  deal  of  thought.  He  used  classical  mythology 
merely  as  a  conventional  lead-in,  and  he  understood  quite  clearly  the 
social  background  of  euhemerism.73  The  first  book  of  his  Arte  of  English 
Poesie  constitutes  the  most  systematic  effort  in  Elizabethan  writings  to 
explain  the  evolution  of  literary  forms  in  terms  both  of  their  evolving 
social  context  and  of  man's  emotional  nature.  Though  obviously  hampered 
by  lack  of  trustworthy  data  and  by  a  quite  inadequate  conceptual  frame- 

69.  E.g.,  Richard  Wills,  De  Re  Poetica  (1573),  ed.  and  trans.  A.  D.  Fowler  (Oxford, 
1958),  pp.  61  ff.  See  also  Puttenham,  below. 

70.  Ascham,  Puttenham,  Webbe,  Wilson,  Lodge,  Mulcaster,  Sidney,  Daniel,  to 
name  a  few  among  no  doubt  many  others.  71.  See  above,  chap.  4. 

72.  Arte,  p.  6;  see  also  chap.  10.  Cf.  William  Webbe,  A  Discourse  of  English 
Poetrie  (1586),  ed.  Edward  Arber  (Westminster,  1895),  pp.  21-22. 

73.  Arte,  I.vii,  xvi.  Citations  are  to  book  and  chapter  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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work,  the  direction  and  consistency  of  his  thought  reveal  an  approach  of 
unprecedented  maturity  to  the  distant  past. 

The  earliest  function  performed  by  the  poet  in  primitive  societies  he 
believed  to  have  been  religious,  the  praise  of  gods.  This,  at  any  rate,  was 
true  of  the  "Gentiles,"  who  were  Puttenham' s  chief  concern  despite  the 
priority  in  time  of  the  "Hebrews  and  Chaldees."74  The  accounts  of  early 
man  provided  by  the  writings  of  pagan  antiquity  seem  to  have  appealed  to 
Puttenham,  as  to  his  predecessors  among  the  English  humanists,  more 
than  those  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  undoubtedly  com¬ 
mended  themselves  in  part  because  of  their  basic  naturalism,  and  probably 
also  because  they  left  more  room  for  rational  reconstruction  than  traditions 
entangled  in  orthodox  religion.  Certainly  the  heroic  poetry  which  Putten¬ 
ham  believed  grew  out  of  the  pagan  religious  rites  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  the  temporal  implications  of  mythology. 

The  gods  of  the  ancients,  being  "but  the  children  of  men"  and  deified 
for  great  deeds  done  in  the  distant  past,  made  the  task  of  the  pagan  poet 
more  nearly  that  of  a  biographer  recounting  the  exploits  of  great  but 
very  human  beings,  than  of  the  Christian  poet  whose  duty  it  was  to  praise 
his  transcendent  and  perfect  deity.  He  must  either  stay  within  the  shadowy 
boundaries  of  his  own  "fabulous  records"  or  indulge  in  such  pious  fictions 
or  figurative  treatments  as  might  contribute  to  some  "moral  or  natural 
sense."  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  previous  chapter,  Putten¬ 
ham  had  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  relationship  between  myth  and  history, 
and  also  the  role  of  the  poet  in  mediating  between  the  two — better,  per¬ 
haps,  than  Sidney,  whose  views  on  that  subject  have  usually  been  consid¬ 
ered  typical.75 

Puttenham  also  recognized  that  the  pagan  poets  served  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  needs  of  a  primitive  society  by  creating  the  image  of  dieties  and  demi¬ 
gods  who,  not  unlike  the  saints  of  popular  catholic  tradition,  could  confer 
some  special  benefit  upon  their  supplicants.  Thus,  men  prayed  to  Pallas 
for  peace  and  to  Mars  for  success  in  war,  for  riches  to  Pluto  and  to  Mer¬ 
cury  for  eloquence,  and  so  on.  And,  to  his  satisfaction,  he  reconstructed 
the  atmosphere  of  primitive  religious  rites  in  which  poets  performed  as 
priests  and  in  which  sacrifices  of  live  beasts  served  a  peculiarly  deep  psy¬ 
chological  purpose.76 

74.  Ibid.,  I.xii.  Cf.  Wills,  De  Re  Poetica,  pp.  61  ff.;  Webbe,  Discourse,  pp.  21-22; 
both  started  with  the  ancient  Greeks. 

75.  Arte,  I.xix.  On  Sydney,  see  above,  chap.  3.  76.  Arte,  I.xii. 
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The  primitive  poet-priest  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  praising 
the  gods.  His  function  included  the  "rebuke  of  vice."  And  so  there  ap¬ 
peared  poems  "more  like  to  sermons  of  preaching  than  otherwise."  From 
such  beginnings  came  the  poetic  forms  of  satire,  comedy,  and  tragedy. 
Of  these,  satire,  the  earliest  and  most  bitter,  was  spoken  by  the  poet  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  woods  god  or  satyr  so  as  to  give  his  admonitions  dramatic 
impact.77  When  such  rebukes  "uttered  by  the  rural  gods  out  of  bushes  and 
briars"  seemed  inadequate,  poets  "devised  to  have  many  parts  played  at 
once  by  two  or  three  or  four  persons,  that  debated  the  matters  of  the 
world,"  but  only  those  that  touched  the  life  of  common  people.  Hence 
arose  comedy.78  Tragedy,  dealing  as  it  did  with  the  actions  of  princes,  had 
to  wait  until  there  were  princely  actions  to  deal  with;  and,  princes  being 
what  they  are,  such  subjects  had  to  be  treated  with  some  discretion,  usually 
through  the  example  of  those  who  were  no  longer  living.79 

In  his  effort  to  reconstruct  the  conditions  in  which  the  classic  forms  of 
literature  evolved,  Puttenham  went  still  further  and  attempted  to  recon¬ 
struct  also  the  actual  surroundings  in  which  poetry  was  transmitted  in  a 
relatively  primitive  society.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the  gods  had  originally 
been  recounted  in  crude  ceremonies  conducted  in  the  open  air,  before 
altars  of  green  turves.  Satirical  utterances  had  been  spoken,  as  by  a  moni¬ 
tory  woods  deity  speaking  "out  of  a  bush."80  Comedies  were  ordinarily 
"played  in  the  broad  streets  upon  wagons  and  carts  uncovered,  which 
carts  were  floored  with  boards  and  made  for  removable  stages  to  pass  from 
one  street  of  their  towns  to  another."  Later  on,  more  sophisticated  come¬ 
dies  were  played  in  "open  pavillions  or  tents  of  linen  cloth  or  leather,  half 
displayed  that  the  people  might  see."  Still  later,  with  the  advent  of  trage¬ 
dies,  high  "scaffolds  or  stages"  were  devised,  "shadowed  with  linen  or 
leather"  and  set  in  a  semicircle  "whereof  the  bow  served  for  the  beholders 
to  sit  in,  and  the  string  or  forepart  was  appointed  for  the  floor  or  place 
where  the  players  uttered,  and  had  in  it  sundry  little  divisions  by  cur¬ 
tains  ...  to  serve  for  several  rooms,"  where  costumes  might  be  changed. 
These  theaters  served  well  enough  for  the  Greeks,  but  the  Roman  princes, 
with  their  feeling  for  magnificence,  built  amphitheaters  "with  marble 
and  square  stone  in  form  all  round  .  .  .  whereof  as  yet  appears  one  among 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Rome."  Since  these  were  used  for  many  other  enter- 


77.  Ibid.,  I.xiii.  78.  Ibid.,  I.xiv. 

79.  Ibid.,  I. xv.  A  somewhat  similar  but  less  detailed  account  was  given  by  Webbe, 
Discourse,  pp.  39-40.  80.  Arte,  pp.  31-34. 
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tainments  involving  athletic  contests  and  the  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  they 
had  to  be  very  large.81 

Shaky  as  his  knowledge  may  have  been,  especially  about  the  earlier 
ages,  Puttenham  was  here  speaking  in  the  language  of  Elizabethan  anti- 
quarianism,  and  with  a  sense  of  period,  context,  and  social  evolution  more 
than  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  among  the  antiquaries.  It  was 
this  same  sense  of  social  context,  supported  in  this  particular  instance  by 
sound  scholarship,  that  saved  him  from  the  widely  accepted  and  incor¬ 
rigibly  romantic  fallacy  of  assuming  the  pastural  to  have  been  the  earliest 
poetic  form.  Pasturage,  he  admitted,  no  doubt  preceded  tillage.  But  that 
did  not  mean  that  the  eclogue  arose  out  of  the  ''babble  of  shepherds  and 
haywards  under  bushes  and  shady  trees."  Rather  it  made  its  appearance 
long  after  dramatic  poems  and  for  quite  sophisticated  purposes — not  in 
order  to  "represent  the  rustical  manners  of  loves  and  communication:  but 
under  the  veil  of  homely  persons,  and  in  rude  speeches  to  insinuate  and 
glance  at  greater  matters,"  as  in  the  eclogues  of  Virgil.82 

The  clearly  historical  implications  of  custom — or,  as  it  was  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  considered,  of  nature  manifesting  itself  in  diversity 
— becomes  especially  evident  when  Elizabethan  critics  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  techniques  of  the  poetic  art.  The  resulting  debate  over  verse 
forms,  which  continued  for  more  than  a  generation  and  became  a  cause 
celebre,  required  the  participants  to  appeal  to  history  on  certain  crucial 
issues  and  to  commit  themselves  to  a  specific  attitude  toward  the  cultural 
past.  Roughly  speaking,  it  was  a  debate  between  those,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  saw  nature  exemplified  most  accurately  in  classical  culture  at  its  best 
and  who  therefore  hoped  to  substitute  for  English  rhyming  verse  a  system 
based  on  classical  meters,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  saw  in  accented 
meters,  and  especially  in  rhyme,  a  practice  not  only  sanctioned  by  custom 
but  peculiarly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  English  language.  Without 
clearly  recognizing  it  as  such,  the  participants  were  constantly  running 
into  the  problem  posed  by  the  diversity  and  relativity  of  cultural  values; 
and,  without  as  yet  raising  it  to  the  status  of  a  declared  war,  they  were  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  aware  of  the  latent  conflict  between  the  ancients  and 
moderns. 

Roger  Ascham  had  already  stated  the  classically  oriented  position  in  its 
"classic"  form.  At  his  hands  it  became,  of  course,  a  typically  humanist 
argument,  ambivalent  in  its  approach  to  the  history  of  culture.  He  nour- 

81.  Ibid.,  I.xvii.  82.  Ibid.,  I.xviii. 
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ished  a  profound  faith  in  the  existence  of  an  ideal  standard  in  literature 
as  in  all  things  human,  yet  he  knew  better  than  most  of  the  humanist 
scholars  of  the  mid-century  that,  in  the  world  of  letters,  as  in  the  world  of 
affairs,  time  works  its  inexorable  alterations.  What,  exactly,  those  changes 
signified  concerning  the  process  of  history  he  was  not  entirely  sure.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  without  serious  question  the  classical  notion  of  cyclical  change,  thus 
condemning  all  cultural  endeavor  to  ultimate  failure  on  the  deceptively 
simple  principle  that  what  goes  up  must  eventually  come  down,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  born  must  inevitably  die.83  Yet  he  also  seems  to  have  left  some  room 
for  improvement,  even  upon  the  high  point  of  preceding  cultures.84  In  any 
case,  like  most  of  his  humanist  contemporaries,  he  was  able  to  leave  such 
considerations  aside  and  deal  with  the  practical  matter  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  English  literary  expression  as  if  it  were  indefinitely  possible. 
Such  improvements  would,  however,  be  possible  only  by  imitating  the 
practice  of  letters  at  its  historical  best — initially  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens, 
and,  once  the  Romans  had  profited  by  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
Rome  of  Cicero.85  He  had,  however,  too  much  of  the  humanist  sense  of 
anachronism  to  think  that  imitation  in  any  complete  sense  was  possible 
and  too  much  patriotism  to  think  that  it  would  even  be  desirable.  Imita¬ 
tion  must  involve  adaptation  to  the  peculiarities  of  vernacular  usage:  the 
dactyl,  the  foot  so  well  suited  to  the  polysyllabic  Latin  tongue,  "doth  .  .  . 
rather  stumble  than  stand"  upon  English  monosyllables.  But  the  iambic 
foot  could  serve  English  quite  as  well  as  it  had  Greek  or  Latin.  The  spirit, 
at  least,  of  classical  poetry  could  thus  be  regained — if,  that  is,  we  English¬ 
men  would  abandon  "our  rude  beggarly  rhyming."86 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Ascham  gave  up  any  attempt  to  allow  for 
custom  and  national  tradition.  The  use  of  rhyming  verse  separated  Eng¬ 
lish  usage  from  classical  by  what  was  to  him  an  unbridgeable  gulf.  Yet  his 
humanist  sense  of  history  told  him  it  was  a  gulf  measurable  in  historical 
terms.  Although  rhyme  had  been  first  used  by  a  Greek,  the  Greeks  had 
thought  so  little  of  the  experiment  that  they  had  completely  ignored  it, 
and  it  was  not  again  used  for  many  centuries.  Then  it  was  "brought  first 
into  Italy  by  Goths  and  Huns,  when  all  good  verses  and  all  good  learn¬ 
ing  too,  were  destroyed  by  them:  and  after  carried  into  France  and  Ger¬ 
many:  and  at  last  received  into  England  by  men  of  excellent  wit  indeed, 
but  of  small  learning,  and  less  judgment  in  that  behalf."87  Even  the 

83.  Scholemaster,  p.  286.  84.  Ibid.,  p.  293.  85.  Ibid.,  pp.  283  ff. 

86.  Ibid.,  pp.  289-90.  87.  Ibid.,  p.  281. 
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undeniable  genius  of  Chaucer  and  such  more  recent  poets  as  Wyatt  and 
Surrey  suffered  by  this  same  barbarous  contamination.88 

Despite  his  effort  to  place  the  use  of  rhyme  in  its  historical  setting, 
Ascham's  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  classics  and  against  medieval  culture 
proved  an  even  stronger  ingredient  in  his  thought;  and,  what  is  more,  it 
served  to  prejudice  the  case  for  rhyme  for  another  whole  generation.89 
It  is  probably  fortunate  that  few  English  poets  of  note  tried  to  follow  his 
precepts  in  this  regard — or  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Stanyhurst  and 
his  translation  of  the  first  four  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid  (1582)  into 
English  hexameters,90  the  attempt  itself  guaranteed  oblivion.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  abandoning  accentual  and  rhymed  verse  in  favor  of  the  quanti¬ 
tative  meters  and  unrhymed  verse  of  classical  tradition  nevertheless  con¬ 
tinued  to  intrigue  many  English  men  of  letters.  The  problem  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  Gabriel  Harvey's  circle.91  It  was  no  doubt  owing  in 
large  part  to  Harvey's  good  sense  and  undeniable  Englishry  that  a  more 
concerted  effort  was  not  made  to  impose  upon  English  poets  a  set  of 
rules  not  only  unsuited  to  the  language  but  established  in  denial  of  all 
the  historical  implications  of  custom,  usage,  and  tradition.  It  was  George 
Puttenham,  however,  who  stated  the  case  for  a  native  English  prosody 
most  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully,  if  not  perhaps  most  wittily. 

Although,  in  the  true  humanist  tradition,  Puttenham  grounded  his 
argument  both  on  nature,  considered  as  a  universal  principle  interpreted 
by  reason,  and  on  custom,  considered  as  nature  revealed  through  the 
experience  of  men  in  particular  times  and  places,92  it  was  clearly  on  the 
latter  that  he  placed  the  greater  weight.  It  was,  he  believed,  possible  and 
desirable  to  discover  the  general  rules  governing  poetic  expression.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  did,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  Englishmen  could 
not  do  the  same.  But  any  attempt  to  establish  rules  for  English  poetry 
must  take  into  consideration  "a  peculiar,  which  our  speech  hath  in  many 
points  differing  from  theirs."93  He  retained  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
classical  authors  and  recognized  the  value  of  comparative  study,  but,  be 

88.  Ibid.,  pp.  289-92. 

89.  Quoted  without  quotes  by  Webbe,  Discourse,  p.  30. 

90.  See  argument  for  classical  metres  in  the  dedication,  reprinted  in  Elizabethan 
Critical  Essays,  ed.  George  Gregory  Smith,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  1904),  I,  135-47. 

91.  Atkins,  Renaissance,  pp.  143  ff.  Despite  his  prejudice  in  favor  of  classical 
meters  and  against  rhyming,  Harvy  recognized  the  ultimate  authority  of  custom. 
See  letter  to  Spenser,  Smith,  I,  121. 

92.  Arte,  I.ii;  II.xv.  Cf.  Smith,  De  recta,  p.  5:  "Ars  autem  est  naturae  imitatrix." 

93.  Arte,  p.  5. 
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it  noted,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  "what  we  hold  of  them 
borrowed  and  what  as  of  our  own  peculiar."94  The  rules  adapted  by  the 
ancients  had  no  more  authority  than  the  reason  which  they  shared  with 
all  other  peoples,  including  Englishmen;  and  many  of  their  rules  were 
quite  arbitrary,  resting  on  "bare  tradition"  alone.95 

Tradition,  whether  "bare"  or  supported  by  reason,  Puttenham  seems 
to  have  accepted  as  a  fact  of  history  limiting  any  sudden  innovation. 
Nor  did  he  consider  custom  a  vested  interest  inhibiting  reform.  With 
him,  as  later  on  with  Samuel  Daniel,  the  historical  sense  and  a  sort  of 
progressivist  conservatism  went  hand  in  hand.  He  admits,  for  example, 
that,  although  Anglo-Saxon  monosyllables  do  not  readily  allow  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  quantitative  measures,  the  advent  of  Norman  French  had 
made  such  application  at  least  possible,  especially  after  the  more  recent 
introduction  of  latinized  "inkhorn"  terms.  But  he  concludes  that  it  is 
now  "somewhat  too  late  to  admit  a  new  invention  of  feet  and  times  that 
our  forefathers  never  used  nor  never  observed  to  this  day."96  Tradition, 
in  fact,  makes  the  establishment  of  any  universally  applicable  laws  in 
aesthetic  matters  unlikely  if  not  impossible.  In  any  case,  its  writ  runs 
not  beyond  the  particular  time  and  place.  Puttenham  knew  enough  of  the 
"humors  and  appetites  of  men  how  divers  and  changeable  they  be  in 
liking  new  fashions"97  to  preserve  a  tolerant  skepticism  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  completely  rational  regulation  of  creative  literature — 
indeed  he  was  apparently  unwilling  to  have  even  his  own  system  of 
prosody,  in  which  he  took  a  pioneer's  pride,  considered  as  a  rigid  set  of 
rules  for  his  countrymen  to  follow.98  At  the  same  time,  by  his  own  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt,  he  admitted  the  possibility  and  the  desirability  of 
setting  English  letters  on  a  course  of  their  own  by  means  of  precepts  de¬ 
rived  less  from  authority  than  from  observation  and  conforming  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  "peculiar"  inherent  in  the  English  language  and  its  evolving 
usage. 

That  a  certain  evolution  was  possible  and  had  in  fact  occurred,  he  had 
no  doubt  whatever.  Speech,  he  maintained,  is  a  human  convention  "not 
natural  to  man  saving  for  his  only  ability  to  speak,"  and  to  do  so  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  sounds  made  possible  by  the  complex  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  his  mouth  and  throat.99  Hence,  the  variety  of  languages  and  dia- 

94.  Ibid.,  p.  24.  Cf.  Webbe,  Discourse,  preface,  where  he  states  a  similar  but  more 
classicist  principle,  i.e.,  follow  the  ancients  as  far  as  they  will  go,  then  proceed  on 
your  own;  but  he  will  not  tolerate  "tinkerly  rhyme."  95.  Arte,  p.  119.  96.  Ibid. 

97.  Ibid.,  p.  15.  Cf.  his  advice  regarding  the  use  of  figurative  language  (Ill.vii)  and 
on  "decorum"  (Ill.xxiii).  98.  Atkins,  Renaissance.  99.  Arte,  p.  143. 
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lects,  including  those  that  had  come  down  to  Englishmen  through  the 
ages.100 

Of  the  several  peculiarities  that  characterized  English  and  made  the 
example  of  classical  antiquity  inapplicable,  the  most  important  in  Put- 
tenham's  estimation  was  rhyme.  This  he  considered  not,  like  Ascham 
and  his  followers,  as  something  to  be  ashamed  of  but  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  national  culture,  especially  suited  to  the  character  of  the  language 
and  therefore  to  be  carefully  cultivated.  Quite  naturally,  then,  he  viewed 
the  history  of  rhymed  verse  in  a  perspective  quite  different  from  As- 
cham's.  Far  from  being  the  exception  in  the  ancient  world,  the  use  of 
rhyme  had  been  common  among  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans  iong  be¬ 
fore  the  Greeks  and  Latins  came  on  the  scene  and  remained  after  those 
same  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  were  thus  the  real  exception,  had  passed 
away.  Rhyme  was,  in  fact,  "an  instinct  of  nature,  which  was  before  Art 
or  observation,  and  used  with  the  savage  and  uncivil,  who  were  before 
all  science  or  civility."  In  support  of  this  appeal  to  the  primitive,  Putten- 
ham  adduced  the  evidence  of  merchants  and  travelers  who  had  met  the 
savage  peoples  of  the  newly  discovered  world  and  were  able  to  affirm 
"that  the  American,  the  Perusine  and  the  very  Cannibal,  do  sing  and  also 
say,  their  highest  and  holiest  matters  in  certain  rhyming  versicles  and 
not  in  prose."101  So,  by  postulating  the  actual  antiquity  of  rhyme  (if 
only  on  the  dubious  authority  of  certain  unnamed  "learned  men")  and 
by  assuming,  as  at  least  some  other  Englishmen  were  beginning  to  do, 
that  the  American  Indians  and  other  savage  peoples  presented  living  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  primitive  state  from  which  all  civilized  societies  had  arisen, 
Puttenham  was  able  to  make  rhyme  universal  and  at  the  same  time  to 
link  it  with  the  process  by  which  man  had  progressed  from  a  primitive 
state. 

For  this  reason,  too,  Puttenham  could  face  the  fact  that  rhyme  again 
came  into  its  own  under  barbarian  auspices  with  more  equanimity  than 
poor  Ascham  who  spoke  of  it  as  he  would  have  of  a  bar  sinister  in  his 
own  escutcheon.  In  Puttenham's  frame  of  historical  reference,  "barbari¬ 
an"  meant  nothing  more  than  a  necessary  stage  in  the  struggle  of  man 
to  achieve  a  civil  life.  Moreover,  if  rhyme  was  indeed  a  tendency  of 
human  nature,  its  appearance  among  barbarians  could  hardly  affect  its 
reputation.  Similarly,  Puttenham  was  able  to  accept  the  culture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  for  what  it  was  and  to  recount  the  excentricities  of  its 
rhyming  Latin  with  tolerant  amusement  rather  than  with  holy  horror, 

100.  Ibid.,  Ill.iv.  101.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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and  this  despite  a  properly  Protestant  bias  against  popes  and  monks.102 

Nowhere  do  the  historical  implications  arising  out  of  the  controversy 
over  rhyme  receive  more  thoughtful  consideration  than  in  Samuel  Dan¬ 
iels  Defence  of  Ryme  (1603).  Written  in  reply  to  Thomas  Campion's 
ambitious  plan  to  "induce  a  true  form  of  versifying  into  our  language" 
based  on  classical  models,  this  work  permitted  Daniel  to  refine  in  the 
heat  of  controversy  some  of  the  rather  nebulous  notions  about  the  past 
which  he  had  expressed  in  earlier  writings.  Even  so,  that  pamphlet  re¬ 
flects  the  radical  ambivalence  which,  as  noticed  in  an  earlier  chapter,103 
troubled  Daniel  throughout  his  intellectual  career  and  prevented  him 
from  reconciling  the  claims  of  nature  and  custom. 

Nature  was,  of  course,  fundamental.  A  natural  law  is  antecedent  to 
all  primitive  law,  and  such  particular  laws  must  conform  to  its  principles. 
"There  is  but  one  learning,  which  omnes  gentes  hahent  scriptum  in 
cordibus  suis,  one  and  the  self-same  spirit  that  worketh  in  all."  Human 
nature  shares  in  this  natural  order:  "The  distribution  of  gifts  are  uni¬ 
versal,  and  all  seasons  hath  them  in  some  sort";  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  "children  of  nature"  just  as  Englishmen.104  Nature,  indeed,  is 
"above  all  art."  But  "Custom  is  before  all  Law";105  and  it  is  custom  that 
Daniel  came  to  recognize  as  his  first  line  of  defense.  Moreover,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  literary  debate  forced  him  to  interpret  custom  in  terms 
of  historical  relativity.  No  matter  how  much  he  may  have  preferred, 
like  the  common  lawyers  of  his  generation,  to  think  of  custom  as  of  im¬ 
memorial  antiquity  and  hence  virtually  a  second  nature,  he  could  not 
avoid  the  implications  of  diversity  it  carried  with  it  and  the  relationship 
it  obviously  bore  to  the  peculiar  character  of  peoples. 

"Every  language,"  he  wrote,  "hath  her  proper  number  or  measure 
fitted  to  use  and  delight,  which.  Custom  intertaining  by  the  allowance 
of  the  Ear,  doth  idenize,  and  make  natural."106  Like  Puttenham,  Daniel 
saw  nature  vested  in  part  in  man's  basic  physical  properties.  Yet  what 
is  natural  for  one  people  in  one  period  of  history  may  not  be  natural  for 
others  at  other  times:  "Suffer  then  the  world  to  enjoy  that  which  it 
knows,  and  what  it  likes."  True  eloquence  "hath  as  many  shapes  as 


102.  Ibid.,  I.vii. 

103.  See  above,  chap.  2,  for  discussion  of  Daniel  in  this  context.  The  following 

treatment,  like  that  in  chap.  2,  is  adapted  from  Ferguson,  “The  Historical  Thought 
of  Samuel  Daniel,"  JHL,  XXXII  (1971),  185-202.  104.  Defence,  pp.  12-15. 

105.  Ibid.,  p.  131.  Cf.  introductory  poem  to  Certain  Small  Works,  Grosart,  I,  14. 

106.  Defence,  p.  131. 
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there  be  tongues  or  nations  in  the  world,  nor  can  with  all  the  tyrannical 
Rules  of  idle  Rhetoric  be  governed  otherwise  than  custom  and  present 
observation  will  allow."107  Although  Daniel  admits  he  cannot  condone 
"ill  customs/'  neither  can  he  see  "how  that  can  be  taken  for  an  ill 
custom,  which  nature  hath  so  long  confirmed."  Rather  than  resort  to 
the  murky  region  of  an  early  and  largely  undocumented  antiquity,  he 
sought  proof  in  the  virtually  universal  use  of  rhyme  by  both  barbarian 
and  civilized  peoples.108  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  had 
their  own  "idioma,”  likewise  natural  for  them,  though  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  culture  had  been  rather  through  the  "matter"  of  their  writing 
than  its  "measures";  and  wisdom  of  that  sort  would  command  admira¬ 
tion  even  were  it  expressed  in  Welsh  or  Irish!109 

Daniel's  effort  to  reconcile  custom  and  an  absolute  nature  by  showing 
how,  in  the  case  of  rhyme,  the  most  diverse  cultures  in  almost  all  places 
and  times  had  made  use  of  it  left  him,  it  would  appear,  still  not  quite 
convinced  in  his  own  mind.  As  often  as  he  asserts  that,  for  example, 
"time  and  the  turn  of  things  bring  about  these  faculties  according  to  the 
present  estimation:  and  Res  temporibus  non  tempora  rebus  servire 
oporet ,"110  he  returns  to  the  idea  that  "there  is  but  one  learning,  which 
omnes  gentes  habent  scriptum  in  cordibus  suis,”  and  that  man  himself 
cannot  be  changed.111 

Meanwhile,  however,  Daniel  had  been  able  to  follow  the  logic  of 
his  appeal  to  custom  into  a  position  from  which  he  could  look  into  the 
past  with  some  perception  of  temporal  depth.  If  custom  really  validated 
practice,  and  if  custom  was  really  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  it  became  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  establish  the  spe¬ 
cific  tradition  in  which  the  evolution  of  custom  became  embodied.  This 
meant  reexamining  the  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  relation  to  that 
both  of  the  present  and  of  classical  antiquity. 

His  "adversary"  had  broached  the  subject  in  terms  that  set  Daniel's 
teeth  on  edge.  "And  is  it  not,"  Daniel  asks,  "a  most  apparent  ignorance, 
both  of  the  succession  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  the  general  course  of 
things,  to  say,  that  all  lay  pitifully  deformed  in  those  lacklearning  times 
from  the  declining  of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  the  light  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  revived  by  Reuchlin,  Erasmus  and  More?"  To  which  he  answers 
by  a  quick  review  of  the  great  names  in  medieval  learning  including, 

107.  Ibid.,  p.  135.  Cf.  Puttenham,  Arte,  p.  143.  108.  Defence,  pp.  132-33. 

109.  Ibid.,  pp.  136-37.  110.  Ibid.,  p.  139.  111.  Ibid.,  pp.  145-46. 
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however,  several  luminaries  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
which  continental  scholars  were  hailing  as  part  of  the  rebirth  of  learning. 
Moreover,  Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  and  More,  much  as  they  deserve  credit, 
''brought  no  more  wisdom  into  the  world  with  all  their  revived  words 
than  we  find  there  before;  it  bred  not  a  profounder  Divine  than  S.  Thom¬ 
as,  a  greater  lawyer  than  Bartolus,  a  more  acute  Logician  than  Scotus."112 
The  modern  historian  can,  if  he  will,  see  that  it  was  in  their  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  society  rather  than  in  their  stock  of  formal 
ideas  that  these  Northern  humanists  represent  a  new  age  in  the  history 
of  Western  thought.  Daniel  can  be  excused  for  finding  little  new  in  their 
work  once  he  had  ruled  out  neoclassical  vocabulary.  For  one  bred  in  the 
humanist  tradition  this  marked,  indeed,  a  rather  advanced  historical 
judgment. 

If  medieval  history  gave  Daniel  support  in  his  appeal  to  custom  and 
the  relativity  of  literary  values,  it  also  stimulated  that  other  lobe  of 
his  historical  brain  which  harbored  the  idea  that  human  nature  is  always 
the  same  and  that  men  of  all  ages  have  the  same  potentialities  and  ca¬ 
pabilities.113  As  usual,  these  two  lines  of  thought  converge  in  a  sort  of 
uneasy  partnership.  Together  they  made  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a 
more  realistic  view  of  classical  antiquity  than  was  yet  common.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  his  work  occupies  a  position  of  some  significance  in  that  long  drawn 
out  confrontation  between  the  ancients  and  moderns;  and,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  it  struck  a  blow  against  the  still  popular  notion  of 
the  decay  of  nature.114  "We  must  not  think,  but  that  there  were  Scipios, 
Caesars,  Catoes  and  Pompeys,  born  elsewhere  than  in  Rome,  the  rest  of 
the  world  hath  ever  had  them  in  the  same  degree  of  nature,  though  not 
of  state."115  "Barbarian"  tends,  he  apparently  felt,  to  be  a  highly  relative 
term,  depending  on  the  complacency  or  ignorance  of  the  people  using  it. 
The  problem  is  also  one  of  historiography,  because  it  is  "but  the  clouds 
gathered  about  our  own  judgment  that  makes  us  think  all  other  ages 
wrapt  up  in  mists,  and  the  great  distance  betwixt  us,  that  causes  us  to 
imagine  men  so  far  off,  to  be  so  little  in  respect  to  ourselves."  Even  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards,  those  very  barbarians  whom  Ascham 
had  blamed  for  the  worst  solecisms  of  English  poetry,  left  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  which  have  become  the  basis  for  most  of  the  institutions  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  The  Greeks  were  especially  guilty  of  this  sort  of  provincialism. 
And  Englishmen  of  Daniel's  own  day,  he  asserted,  would  do  well  to 

xi2.  Ibid.,  pp.  140-45.  113.  Ibid.,  p.  143.  114.  See  below,  chap.  11. 

115.  Defence,  p.  144. 
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avoid  shaping  their  standards  "by  the  square  of  Greece  and  Italy."  For 
"we  are  the  children  of  nature  as  well  as  they."116 

Though  brought  into  an  especially  sharp  focus  in  the  Defence,  Dan¬ 
iel's  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  by  no  means  confined  to  that  work. 
It  naturally  found  expression  in  The  Civil  Wars  and  dictated  the  main 
emphasis  in  the  later  History  of  England.  Daniel  obviously  admired 
what  he  took  to  be  medieval  society  and  culture,  unlike  some  other  heirs 
to  the  humanist  tradition  who  professed  to  find  it  a  period  of  virtually 
unrelieved  barbarism.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
Elizabethans  to  write  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  a  sense  of  loss.117  Indeed, 
like  many  subsequent  authors  who  should  have  known  better,  he  idealized 
them  beyond  recognition.118  He  believed  he  had  found  in  them  a  society 
that  suited  his  deeply  conservative  temper,  a  society  innocent  as  yet  of 
those  "two  fatal  instruments"  of  latter-day  society,  printing  and  artillery, 
"the  one  to  publish,  th'other  to  defend/ Impious  Contention,  and  proud 
Discontent."119 

It  is  not,  however,  the  accuracy  of  his  picture  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
establishes  its  importance  in  the  perspective  of  historical  thought,  but 
rather  the  dual  sense  of  period  and  process  it  reveals.  Committed  by  his 
argument  in  the  Defence  to  establishing  the  line  of  continuity  between 
medieval  society  and  his  own,  he  saw  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  phase  in  a 
particular  historical  process.  Yet  he  knew  with  equal  certainty  that  they 
represented  a  discrete  period.  Moreover  he  knew  that,  despite  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  it  was  impossible  to  relive.  To  this  extent  his  attitude  may  be 
considered  a  reflection  of  the  first  truly  romantic  attempt  to  court  the 
spirit  of  a  former  age,  the  substance  of  which  had  gone  forever.120  If  his 
feeling  for  tradition  points  forward  to  the  historically  conscious  conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  his  nostalgic  approach  to  medieval 
culture  looks  ahead  to  the  equally  historical  romanticism  of  that  same 
era.121 

116.  Ibid.,  pp.  139-40.  117.  McKissack,  "Daniel."  Cf.  Seronsy. 

118.  E.g.,  Civil  Wars,  VI,  28-29,  32-36,  214.  Daniel  would  probably  have  preferred 
to  leave  the  cultural  life  of  the  community  to  something  like  Coleridge's  "clerisy"; 
in  Musophilus,  lines  680-700,  he  bewails  the  overthrow  of  "that  holy  reverend  bound/ 
That  parted  learning  and  the  Laity."  119.  Civil  Wars,  VI,  37. 

120.  In  fact,  he  had  little  patience  with  the  vogue  of  chivalric  romance  which 
constituted  the  most  popular  expression  of  Elizabethan  medievalism.  Civil  Wars, 
V,  4.  On  Elizabethan  chivalry,  see  F.  A.  Yates,  "Elizabethan  Chivalry:  The  Romance 
of  the  Accession  Day  Tilts,"  Journal  of  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes,  XX 
(1957)/  4-25- 

121.  Some  background  for  considering  the  historical  implications  of  chivalric  ro¬ 
manticism  may  be  found  in  A.  B.  Ferguson,  The  Indian  Summer  of  English  Chivalry 
(Durham,  N.C.,  i960). 
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Conclusion 

Linguistic  and  literary  controversy  obviously  contributed  to  a  height¬ 
ened  sense  of  history — cultural  history  in  particular.  But  what,  more 
especially,  was  there  about  studies  of  this  sort  that  made  them  especially 
conducive  to  historical  reflection? 

For  one  thing,  and  most  important,  they  forced  scholars  to  pay  special 
attention  to  custom  and  its  relation  to  nature.  Once  again  we  find  custom 
and  the  ambivalent  attitude  toward  it  at  the  very  heart  of  the  historical 
problem.  Indeed,  the  specific  issues  we  have  seen  facing  those  who  would 
reform  or  standardize  the  English  language  and  its  literary  forms  serve 
as  further  examples  of  the  philosophical  ambivalence  analyzed  in  chapter 
2  of  this  study.  The  reformer,  here  as  elsewhere,  had  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  his  plans  could  and  should  conform  to  preexistent  norms 
embodied  in  a  universal  and  changeless  nature  or  whether  they  could  or 
should  conform  to  usages  established  in  time  and  in  relation  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  peculiar  to  a  given  society.  The  trouble  was  that  these  al¬ 
ternatives,  mutually  exclusive  as  they  seemed  to  be,  kept  converging 
into  a  general  catechism  of  experience.  Much  as  reformers  and  critics 
yearned  for  a  natural  order  that  promised  them  stability,  they  could  not 
make  nature  stand  still.  As  a  result,  they  often  fell  prey  to  a  confusing 
ambivalence  in  their  efforts  to  reconcile  the  historical  record  of  change 
with  nature  considered  as  the  principle  of  universal  order.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  they  managed  to  escape  its  debilitating  effects  by 
identifying  nature  for  practical  purposes  with  change  itself.  Not  that 
they  did  so  as  a  consciously  worked  out  theory.  Nature  remained  for 
them  the  custodian  of  timeless  principles.  But  they  found  it  necessary 
also  to  consider  those  principles  as  manifested  in  the  diversity  inherent 
in  custom.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  custom  itself  was  Janus-headed: 
as  a  link  with  the  immemorial  past,  it  could  be  used  to  justify  things  as 
they  are;  as  the  constant  adjustment  to  change  itself,  it  could  justify 
progressive  reform;  it  could  become  at  once  the  enemy  of  those  lin¬ 
guistic  and  literary  reformers  who  identified  nature  with  a  universal 
reason  and  the  ally  of  those  who  had  come  to  recognize  that  all  expression 
is  relative  to  time  and  place. 

No  matter  how  it  was  used,  the  idea  of  custom  called  attention  to 
cultural  change.  Even  Sir  Thomas  Smith  found  it  necessary  to  ground  his 
plan  for  a  rationally  reformed  orthography  in  the  process  by  which  man, 
in  the  dawn  of  civilization,  learned  to  adapt  symbols  to  sounds,  and  words 
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to  things.  And  Samuel  Daniel  tended  to  forget  his  philosophical  com¬ 
mitment  to  an  absolute  nature  the  more  he  became  involved  with  custom 
as  a  fact  of  history.  No  matter  what  they  may  have  thought  about  the 
eternal  verities,  the  linguistic  and  literary  reformers  of  Elizabethan  Eng¬ 
land,  with  remarkable  consistency,  thought  of  custom  as  a  natural  prin¬ 
ciple,  capable  not  only  of  justifying  the  present  as  the  end  product  of  a 
historical  process  but  of  testing  and  assimilating  innovations,  just  as  it 
had  assimilated  innovations  in  the  past. 

These  Elizabethan  scholars  demonstrate  once  again  that  the  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  cultural  past,  which  form  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  sense  of  history,  were  in  reality  by-products  of  a  concern  with 
newly  demanding  problems,  and  that  the  resulting  sense  of  process  not 
only  linked  past  and  present  in  an  intelligible  continuum  but  encouraged 
extrapolation  into  future  time.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  writers  most 
ready  to  examine  linguistic  and  literary  problems  in  the  perspective  of 
history,  men  like  Mulcaster  and  Daniel,  Webbe  and  Puttenham,  were  also 
the  most  involved  with  the  present  state  of  the  language  and  most  confi¬ 
dent  about  the  future.  By  the  same  token,  they  were  most  willing  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  comparison  with  the  ancients.  Though  duly  re¬ 
spectful,  they  were  very  conscious  of  being  on  their  own,  that  they  need 
no  longer  build  "by  the  square  of  Greece  and  Italy,"  for,  as  Daniel  pointed 
out,  they  were  all  alike  "children  of  nature" — of  nature,  that  is,  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  diversity.  Nor  were  they  oppressed  by  any  presumed  de¬ 
generation  in  all  temporal  things,  still  less  by  that  sense  of  meaningless 
mutability  which  colors  much  other  literary  work  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
years.  What  they  saw  in  the  record  of  change  was  process,  not  muta¬ 
bility.  Although  given  to  expressing  themselves  in  the  classical  paradigm 
of  cyclical  recurrence  and  ready  enough  to  admit  that  languages  were 
likely  to  fall  as  well  as  rise,  they  were  concerned  with  the  present,  with 
what  Gabriel  Harvey  hopefully  designated  "the  Golden  Age  that  is 
now,"  and  with  the  processes  of  development  they  were  beginning  to 
recognize  in  what  they  knew  of  the  cultural  past. 


Chapter  x.  The  course  of  civilization:  the  ascent  of  man 


Assimilating  and  rationalizing  the  fact  of  change  became  a  problem 
that  affected  all  serious  reflection  on  the  cultural  past  in  Renaissance 
England.  It  was  also  a  problem  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  historical  consciousness;  for  historical  thought  in  the  modern 
world  reached  its  maturity  in  an  atmosphere  conditioned  by  essentially 
developmental  concepts  and  assumptions.  Those  concepts  did  not  need 
to  be  progressivist — historical  insights  could  be  quickened  almost  as 
readily  by  the  spectacle  of  degeneration  as  by  the  vision  of  progress — 
but  in  either  case  they  had  to  involve  some  sense  of  process.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters  have,  I  hope,  demonstrated,  in  particular  contexts,  this 
effort  to  rationalize  the  inceasingly  obtrusive  manifestations  of  social  and 
cultural  change.  But  what  of  its  bearing  on  ideas  concerning  the  entire 
course  of  civilization?  Had  it  been  upward  or  downward,  good  or  bad, 
linear  or  circular,  an  answer  to  man's  natural  needs  or  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy?  Up  to  a  point  these  questions  had  to  be  answered  on  the  basis 
of  philosophical  or  theological  assumptions  rather  than  objective  facts. 
To  that  extent,  they  were  speculative,  not  historical  in  the  strictest  sense. 
Yet  they  involved  attitudes  fundamental  to  historical  thought.  They 
helped  to  convey  to  the  more  thoughtful  the  realization  that  civilization 
had  a  history  and  that  it  was  a  history  understandable  in  terms  of 
process.  Nor  did  it  matter  that  its  history  was  rooted  in  myth.  Above  all, 
the  questions  themselves  made  it  easier  for  Renaissance  minds  to  make 
some  practical  sense  out  of  the  logically  insoluble  paradox  of  change 
within  a  changeless  natural  order.1 

Civilization  did  not  as  yet  have  a  name,  but  Renaissance  thinkers 
were  sensitive,  and  increasingly  so,  to  the  elements  that  came  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  it.2  They  were  keenly  aware  of  the  contrast  between  barbarism 
and  civil  society.  "Wild  men"  had  long  existed  on  the  fringes  of  the 
European  imagination  and  primitive  peoples  on  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
European  world.  They  both  had  served  for  a  long  time  a  mythic  purpose 
in  the  search  by  European  peoples  for  self-understanding  but  never  more 
significantly  than  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Civility  naturally  presumed 
its  opposite;  and,  as  Spenser,  for  example,  recognized,  the  barbarian 

1.  This  subject  is  discussed  in  chapter  2  above. 

2.  George  Huppert,  "The  Idea  of  Civilization  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  Renais¬ 
sance:  Studies  in  Honor  of  Hans  Baron,  ed.  Anthony  Malho  and  J.  A.  Tedeschi 
(Florence,  1971),  pp.  759-69. 
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image  served  as  a  didactic  contrast  to  the  ideal  of  the  socially  responsible 
Christian  gentleman.5  But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  world  map 
that  had  come  down  to  Renaissance  scholars  from  the  ancient  cosmog- 
raphers,  not  even  as  expanded  by  the  discovery  of  still  other  savage 
peoples  in  the  New  World;  nor  are  we  concerned  with  civility  and  bar¬ 
barism  considered  as  a  polarity  existing  within  human  nature  itself.  We 
are  concerned  rather  with  the  temporal,  genetic,  even  evolutionary  impli¬ 
cations  that  contrast  had  also  suggested  and  with  the  observations  made 
in  early  modern  times  which  seemed  to  confirm  them  as  an  imaginative 
reconstruction  of  the  actual  origins  of  civilization.  It  is  on  this  level  that 
the  civilization  myths  inherited  by  Renaissance  Englishmen  reach  well 
beyond  the  range  of  moral  generality  and  begin  to  fertilize  the  historical 
imagination. 

The  civilization  myths 

Not  all  the  myths  about  the  ascent  of  man — or  his  descent — contributed 
to  a  sense  of  history  acceptable  to  the  modern  mind.  Some,  indeed,  were 
mischievously  antihistorical.  The  most  likely  to  engender  historical  in¬ 
sights,  and  among  observers  of  actual  social  change  the  most  persistent, 
was  the  version  of  man's  early  existence  that  came  down  from  Aristotle, 
or  Seneca,  or  Lucretius,  or  Vitruvius,  or  perhaps  more  likely  Cicero3 4 — 
the  immediate  source  of  so  widespread  an  idea  is  not  important — which 
pictured  man  as  living  originally  in  caves,  with  nothing  going  for  him 
except  the  potentialities  inherent  in  his  nature,  yet  gradually  adapting 
himself  to  the  exigencies  of  his  natural  surroundings  and  eventually  able 
to  construct  institutions  and  otherwise  cultivate  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
This  myth  was  clearly  developmental,  even  progressivist,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  went  well  with  the  optimistic  faith  of  reforming  humanists  in 
the  educability  of  man.  It  was  also  readily  adaptable  to  the  Christian 
view  of  man's  condition  after  the  Fall.  It  could  also,  however,  exist 
without  any  necessary  relationship  to  historia  sacra,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  agreeable  to  the  secular  strain  in  Renaissance  thought. 

In  contemplating  the  course  of  civilization,  however,  Tudor  English- 

3.  See  Hayden  White,  "The  Forms  of  Wildness:  Archaeology  of  an  Idea,"  The 
Wild  Man  Within,  ed.  E.  J.  Dudley  and  M.  E.  Novak  (Pittsburgh,  1972).  On  Spenser's 
use  of  the  idea,  see  Donald  Cheney,  Spenser's  Image  of  Nature:  Wild  Man  and  Shep¬ 
herd  in  “ The  Faerie  Queene"  (New  Haven,  1966). 

4.  For  ancient  thought  on  this  and  related  subjects,  see  A.  O.  Lovejoy  and  George 
Boas,  Primitivism  and  Related  Ideas  in  Antiquity  (Baltimore,  1935). 
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men  frequently  reverted  to  other  themes  still  current  in  their  classical 
and  Judaeo-Christian  heritage,  or  to  a  mixture  of  elements  taken  from 
both  traditions.  Whether  pagan  or  Christian  in  origin,  these  myths  served 
to  limit,  at  times  even  to  pervert,  historical  thought.  To  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  more  readily  to  Christian  traditions,  the  history  of  civilization 
needed  no  more  explanation  than  that  provided  in  the  story  of  man's 
Fall,  Redemption,  and  Ultimate  Judgment.  But  that  was  the  story  of  man's 
spiritual  pilgrimage  and  bore  only  indirectly  upon  his  efforts  to  adjust  to 
his  earthly  environment.  Pagan  traditions  on  the  other  hand,  being  more 
closely  associated  with  man's  secular  existence,  tended  to  provide  more 
satisfactory  rationalizations.  In  any  case,  the  two  were  easily  reconciled: 
if  they  could  not  pass  muster  by  themselves,  the  pagan  myths  could  al¬ 
ways  be  taken  as  the  symbolic  expression  of  Christian  verities. 

Of  all  the  myths  derived  from  classical  antiquity,  the  most  persistent 
and  pervasive  as  a  speculative  reconstruction  of  early  man  was  surely 
that  of  a  primitive  Age  of  Gold.  But  it  was  much  more  likely  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  imaginative  literature  than  in  the  work  of  those  who  became 
involved  in  the  substantive  issues  of  contemporary  life  and  who  viewed 
the  past,  even  the  most  distant  past,  from  that  point  of  view.  It  neverthe¬ 
less  continued  to  enjoy  an  active  life,  and  no  doubt  did  its  bit  still  further 
to  confuse  the  already  confused  historical  thought  of  that  era.  As  Bodin 
once  pointed  out,  the  Golden  Age  was  the  creation  of  poets,  not  histori¬ 
ans.5  It  stood,  indeed,  outside  history.6  Golden  Ages  could,  of  course,  be 
all  things  to  all  men,  and  could  be  located  anywhere,  present  or  future 
as  well  as  past,  that  suited  the  writer's  turn  of  mind.  But  the  idea  re¬ 
mained  in  any  case  a  poetic  rather  than  a  historical  concept,  at  worst  a 
literary  convention,  at  best  a  moral  judgment,  a  nonhistorical  verdict 
on  the  times. 

The  idea  of  a  past  Age  of  Gold  was  also  pessimistic  in  its  implications. 
That  fact  did  not  by  itself  make  the  idea  antihistorical.  The  history  of 
civilization  could  be,  and  in  modern  times  has  been,  subject  to  pro¬ 
foundly  pessimistic  interpretations.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
such  interpretations  tended  to  founder  in  moral  judgments  and  a  self- 
conscious  literature  of  disenchantment  which  had  little  to  do  with  his¬ 
torical  analysis.  That  era  produced  many  pessimists,  but  no  Spengler.7 

5.  Method  for  the  Easy  Comprehension  of  History,  trans.  Beatrice  Reynolds,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Records  of  Civilization  (New  York,  1969),  p.  296. 

6.  Harry  Levin,  The  Myth  of  Golden  Age  in  the  Renaissance  (Bloomington,  1969), 
p.  139. 

7.  The  more  sombre  aspect  of  Renaissance  thought  has  been  explored  in  a  recent 
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The  Age  of  Gold,  so  went  the  myth,  as  old  as  Hesiod  and  probably 
older,  was  followed  in  descending  order  by  ages  of  silver,  brass,  and 
iron.  To  the  disenchanted,  the  present  could  always  be  made  to  pass  as 
the  Age  of  Iron;  and  the  frequency  with  which  poets  and  moralists  in¬ 
sisted  on  identifying  their  own  age  with  the  Age  of  Iron* * * 8  is  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  continued  vitality  of  the  myth  and  on  its  relation  to  late 
Renaissance  pessimism.  To  moralists,  the  times  are  always  bad,  and  in 
a  period  of  confusing  transition  they  no  doubt  appeared  especially  bad. 
The  Iron  Age  of  mythology,  the  age  that  sent  the  virgin  Astraea,  last  of 
the  immortals,  fleeing  in  despair  from  a  blood-soaked  earth,  stood  always 
for  the  decadent  present.  Many  Elizabethans  expected  to  see  its  signs  in 
the  increasingly  bloody  warfare  of  their  own  period  and  in  the  avaricious 
search  for  (ironically!)  gold.  Many  accordingly  looked  back  with  ro¬ 
mantic  nostalgia  to  the  pastoral  life  of  an  imaginary  primitive  Arcadia. 
In  classical  tradition,  however,  the  melancholy  implications  of  a  past 
Golden  Age  tended  to  become  mitigated  by  the  idea  of  an  eternal  re¬ 
currence.  After  civilization  had  run  its  corrupting  course,  the  entire  cycle 
would  begin  again.  Astraea  would  return  and  a  new  age  of  truth  and 
justice  would  dawn.9  There  was  hope,  but  it  was  distant  and  fragile.  The 
seriousness  of  the  idea  may  be  measured  by  the  tendency  of  Elizabethan 
writers  to  picture  the  queen  herself  as  the  returning  Astraea.  But,  if  a 
writer  really  thought  of  his  time  as  the  Age  of  Iron,  his  outlook  could 
hardly  have  been  anything  but  somber,  whatever  the  longer  view  might 
promise.  Nor  did  the  parallel  and  similarly  popular  myth  of  the  four 
monarchies  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  promise  anything  better  or 
any  relief  from  a  cyclical  round.  That  the  present  age,  the  declining  phase 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  in  a  descending  series 
of  cycles  in  which  empires  had  risen,  flourished,  and  fallen,  was  a  pros¬ 
pect  unlikely  to  encourage  hope  in  the  future.  If  anything,  it  was  likely  to 
foster  chiliastic  prophecies  foretelling  the  last  act  in  the  Divine  Drama. 

Cyclical  interpretations  came  naturally  enough  to  anyone  whose 
thinking  was  not  committed  to  the  linear  scheme  of  historia  sacra.  The 
seasonal  round  and  the  cycle  of  birth,  growth,  death,  and  decay  are  in- 


collection  of  studies:  R.  S.  Kinsman,  ed..  The  Darker  Vision  of  the  Renaissance: 

Beyond  the  Fields  of  Reason  (Berkeley,  1974).  For  further  bibliographical  references, 

see  below,  chap.  11,  n.4. 

8.  Henry  Kamen,  "Golden  Age,  Iron  Age:  A  Conflict  of  Concepts  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance,"  Journal  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  IV  (1974),  135-56. 

9.  Frances  Yates,  "Queen  Elizabeth  as  Astraea,"  Journal  of  Warburg  and  Courtauld 
Institutes,  X  (1947),  27-82. 
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escapable.  The  lingering  habit  of  picturing  society  itself  as  a  body  pointed 
also  toward  an  eternal  recurrence.  According  to  revered  authority,  even 
the  forms  of  government  were  bound,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  go 
through  cycles  of  freedom,  anarchy,  and  dictatorship.  But,  in  softer 
minds,  the  combined  effect  of  it  all  could  cause  a  kind  of  paralysis  of 
the  historical  sense,  a  willingness  to  give  up  trying  to  find  some  long 
range  meaning  in  history  and  to  conclude,  with  the  Preacher,  that  there 
is  truly  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Even  more  enervating  was  the  bastard  cyclicism  inherent  in  the  notions 
of  fortune  and  mutability.10  Most  cyclic  interpretations  assumed  a  certain 
degree  of  regularity  and  therefore  a  degree  of  intelligibility.  The  wheel 
commonly  associated  with  the  goddess  Fortuna  might  be  supposed  to 
imply  also  a  certain  regularity,  if  only  in  the  sense  that  what  goes  up  must 
come  down.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  primary  message  of  the  traditional 
treatise  de  casibus  virorum  illustrium  and  of  its  sixteenth-century  Eng¬ 
lish  descendant,  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates :  William  Baldwin  and  his 
colleagues  set  out,  they  said,  "to  show  the  fall  of  such  as  climb  too  high."11 
But  the  essence  of  fortune  is  its  unpredictability.  Individuals  are  not,  of 
course,  entirely  helpless  in  the  face  of  fortune.  Insofar  as  they  retain  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  actions,  they  can  hedge  against  it.  That,  too,  is  the 
message  of  the  Mirror  and,  indeed,  its  more  profound  conclusion.  And 
there  were  some  in  the  later  and  more  hubristic  Elizabethan  generation 
who  thought  for  a  while  that,  like  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  they  could 
"hold  the  Fates  fast  found  in  iron  chains"  and  with  their  "own  hands  turn 
Fortune's  wheel  about."12 

Still,  no  matter  how  far  the  will  of  man  might  be  thought  capable  of 
frustrating  fortune,  the  idea  of  fortune  remained  an  antihistorical  concept 
— at  least  for  Tudor  Englishmen.  Few  if  any  of  them  were  able,  like  Machi- 
avelli,  to  give  fortune  an  intelligible  place  in  the  processes  of  history  as  the 
undetermined  matter  upon  which  the  prince,  as  a  creative  individual,  must 
impose  some  form.13  For  them,  it  remained  that  element  in  history  which 
defied  rational  explanation — at  best.  Providence  not  understood,  at  worst, 

10.  Raymond  Chapman,  "Fortune  and  Mutability  in  Elizabethan  Literature," 
Cambridge  Journal,  V  (1952),  374-82. 

11.  Mirror,  p.  120.  See  also  H.  R.  Patch,  Goddess  Fortuna  in  Medieval  Literature 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1927). 

12.  Tamburlane  the  Great,  ed.  V.  M.  Ellis-Fermor  (New  York,  1930),  I.ii.173-74. 

13.  J.  G.  A.  Pocock,  The  Machiavellian  Moment  (Princeton,  1975),  chaps.  2  and  6. 
Starkey,  e.g.,  raised  the  problem  of  fortune  in  the  Dialogue  (65-69)  only  to  drop  it 
immediately  in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  rational  analysis  of  the  ills  besetting  the 
political  body. 
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mere  chance.  It  is  important,  moreover,  to  recognize  that  the  idea  of  for¬ 
tune  was  far  more  applicable,  in  any  event,  to  political  history  considered 
as  the  record  of  the  acts  and  policies  of  individuals  than  to  the  collective 
considerations  implicit  in  this  history  of  a  society  and  its  culture. 

Still  more  antihistorical  was  the  notion  of  mutability  as  a  determining 
principle  in  human  affairs  which  seems  to  have  oppressed  so  many  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  later  Elizabethan  England.  According  to  Spenser,  Mutability 
manifested  her  power  by  virtue  of  "the  ever- whirling  wheel  of  change":14 
the  affairs  of  men  move  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  which  could  know  no 
end  until  all  change  would  come  to  final  "steadfast  rest"  with  the  "great 
Sabaoth  God."15  The  Mutability  Cantos  of  the  Faerie  Queene  were  no 
doubt  meant  as  a  debate  on  the  subject  rather  than  a  confession  of  despair. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  man  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  vicissi¬ 
tude,  and,  though  a  state  that  defied  understanding,  it  promised  little  but 
decline,  for  "all  this  world  is  woxen  daily  worse."16  The  concept  of  muta¬ 
bility,  like  that  of  fortune,  represented  an  irrational  response  to  circum¬ 
stances  for  which  reason  and  experience,  the  tools  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  historian,  seemed  to  provide  no  satisfactory  answer.  Yet  it  is  worth 
noticing  that,  when  Spenser  came  to  deal  with  the  actual  history  of  civili¬ 
zation,  as  he  did  in  the  course  of  his  reflections  on  the  history  of  Ireland, 
quasi-philosophical  ideas  such  as  these  in  no  way  interfered  with  an 
empirical  treatment  of  evidence  which  bore  developmental,  even  progres- 
sivist  implications.17 

Cyclicism  was  not,  per  se,  necessarily  antithetical  to  historical  thought. 
However  contrary  it  may  have  been  in  theory  to  any  vision  of  linear 
process,  the  idea  of  cycles  in  the  long  history  of  civilization  left  in  actual 
practice  plenty  of  room  for  developmental  interpretations.  The  current 
phase  of  the  cycle  was  about  all  the  more  objective  observers  of  the  social 
past  could  really  comprehend  in  any  case.  One  must  again  take  care  not 
to  allow  the  poet  and  the  moral  philosopher  to  speak  for  the  historian;  or, 
more  accurately,  one  must,  unlike  the  Elizabethans  themselves,  be  careful 
not  to  confuse  poetic  and  moralistic  modes  of  thought  with  such  reasonable 
speculations  as  might  be  suggested  by  the  evidence  of  actual  experience. 
Recent  reassessments  of  the  ancient  authors  from  whom  much  of  the 
cyclical  thinking  of  the  Renaissance  stemmed  have  indicated  that  cyclical 

14.  Faerie  Queene,  Vll.vi.i.  See  also  Leicester  Bradner,  Edmund  Spenser  and  the 
Faerie  Queene  (Chicago,  1938),  chap.  7;  Chapman,  "Fortune  and  Mutability  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Literature."  The  extensive  debate  over  Spenser's  meaning  is  digested  in  the 
variorum  edition  of  Works.  15.  Faerie  Queene,  VII.viii.23. 

16.  Ibid.,  VII.vi.6;  cf.  V,  proem.  17.  View  of  Ireland;  see  below,  chap.  11. 
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notions  advanced  by  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  classical  antiquity  had 
little  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  actual  history  made  by  their  contempo¬ 
raries.18  Among  Renaissance  writings,  those  of  Bodin  and  LeRoy19  show 
that  cyclical  concepts  need  exert  only  the  most  remote  theoretical  limita¬ 
tion  on  broadly  developmental  interpretations;  and  when  LeRoy  under¬ 
took  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  history  of  civilization,  he  had  to 
rationalize  the  fact  of  apparently  continuous  development  by  conjuring 
up  a  series  of  spiraling  cycles,  each  one  profiting  in  some  degree  from  the 
achievement  of  the  one  preceding. 

Parallel  to  the  classically  inspired  notion  of  the  four  ages,  and  with  simi¬ 
larly  pessimistic  implications,  ran  two  other  currents,  namely  millenarian 
eschatology  and  the  idea  of  the  decay  of  nature.  Like  the  myth  of  the 
Golden  Age,  both  were  judgments  on  the  times  rather  than  objective  com¬ 
ments  on  civilization,  and  both  were  quite  capable  of  distorting  the  his¬ 
torical  vision.  All  three  pictured  the  present  as  a  result  of  a  long  process 
of  deterioration  in  the  human  condition.  The  circumstances  of  an  em¬ 
battled  Protestantism  were  such  as  to  revive  millennialist  expectations  and 
to  make  the  present  appear  to  be  the  last  days  foretold  in  apocalyptic 
prophesy.20  Protestants  of  the  left  embraced  prophetic  history  more 
readily  than  their  more  conservative  brethren.  For  them,  the  Scriptures 
greatly  outweighed  purely  historical  records.  The  anxieties  attendant 
upon  the  view  of  a  fallen  humanity  destined  to  be  saved  only  by  God's 
highly  selective  decree  predisposed  them,  moreover,  to  take  a  pessimistic 
view  of  human  existence.  And,  as  a  minority  precariously  poised  in  the 
swirl  of  confessional  controversy,  they  could  easily  see  in  the  events  of 
their  day  the  climactic  machinations  of  Antichrist.  To  people  such  as  these, 
the  end  of  the  world  not  only  seemed  predictably  near  but  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  for. 

In  the  next  century,  some  Puritans,  capable  of  finding  in  their  secular 
calling  a  worldly  existence  not  incompatible  with  millennialist  doctrine. 


18.  Arnaldo  Momigliano,  “Time  in  Ancient  Historiography,"  History  and  Theory, 
Beiheft  6  (1966),  1-23;  C.  G.  Starr,  "Historical  and  Philosophical  Time,"  ibid.,  pp. 
24-35- 

19.  Bodin's  Methodus  ad  Tacilem  Cognitionem  Historiarum  was  well  enough 
known  in  England  during  the  later  Elizabethan  Years.  L.  F.  Dean,  "Bodin's  Methodus 
in  England  before  1623,"  Studies  in  Philology,  XXXIX  (1942),  160-66.  Robert  Ashley 
published  his  translation  of  LeRoy's  influential  work  in  1594  under  the  title  Of  the 
Interchangeable  Course  or  Variety  of  Things  in  the  Whole  World,  STC  15488.  See 
W.  L.  Gundersheimer,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Louis  LeRoy  (Geneva,  1966),  App.  1. 

20.  Tuveson,  chaps.  1  and  2. 
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came  to  envision  the  millennium  as  immanent  in  the  historical  future,  the 
end  product  of  a  divinely  ordained  socioreligious  revolution,  a  revolution 
their  calling  made  it  possible  for  them  actively  to  promote,  and  one  by 
no  means  unrelated  to  the  ability  of  scientific  knowledge  to  improve  man's 
earthly  estate.21  In  the  Elizabethan  years,  however,  millennial  thought  re¬ 
mained  largely  pessimistic;  and  its  moral  judgments  were  shared  by 
churchmen  of  all  hues.  Whether  optimistic  or  pessimistic,  whether  it  en¬ 
visioned  the  eschaton  as  immanent  or  transcendent,  millennialist  thought 
was  unlikely  to  promote  a  sense  of  historical  development:  in  the  one  in¬ 
stance,  secular  history  tended  to  be  overshadowed  by  prophetic  history; 
in  the  other,  rendered  largely  irrelevant  by  the  prophetic  vision  of  the 
revolutionary. 

Needless  to  say,  those  who  preached  the  millennialist  doctrine  made 
good  use  of  the  idea  that  the  whole  creation,  including  man  himself,  was 
growing  older  and  feebler  as  time  ran  its  inexorable  course.22  The  decay  of 
nature  theme  fitted  nicely  into  their  scheme  of  apocalyptic  history.  When 
Adam  sinned,  corruption  entered  into  all  things.  Even  life  expectancy  had 
declined  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  universe  itself  showed  what 
appeared  to  minds,  thus  overheated,  to  be  unmistakable  signs  of  disorder. 
The  nova  that  appeared  in  the  sky  in  1572  seemed  to  be  an  especially 
startling  portent.  Francis  Shakleton  took  it  to  be  a  sign  of  general  degene¬ 
ration  in  all  nature,  including  the  society  of  man,  and  therefore  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  new  call  to  repentance.  He  also  noted  certain  changes — the 
action  of  floods,  fires,  drought,  earthquakes,  etc. — which  he  considered 
signs  that  some  parts  of  the  earth  "do  wax  old,  and  wear  away  even  for 
very  age."27  It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that,  more  than  a  generation 
earlier,  John  Twyne,  the  pioneer  antiquarian,  was  able  to  treat  phenomena 
of  this  sort  as  geological  processes  quite  without  theological  overtones 
or  implications  of  universal  decay.  The  example  of  coastal  erosion  simply 
provided  him  with  a  likely  explanation  of  how,  in  prehistoric  times,  Britain 
came  to  be  separated  from  the  Continent.  His  morally  neutral  isthmus 

21.  On  this  theory,  see  Walzer,  Revolution  of  the  Saints;  Pocock,  Machiavellian 
Moment,  374-75;  Hill,  Intellectual  Origins. 

22.  This  subject  is  treated  by  R.  J.  Quinones,  The  Renaissance  Discovery  of  Time 
from  a  point  of  view  only  distantly  relevant  to  the  history  of  specifically  historical 
thought.  A  highly  theoretical  treatment  is  contained  in  Randolph  Starn,  "Meaning- 
Levels  in  the  Theme  of  Historical  Decline,"  History  and  Theory,  XIV  (1975),  1—31. 

23.  A  Blazyng  Starre  (1580),  STC  22272.  Sheltoo  a  Geveren  took  a  similarly  bleak 
look  at  the  schools  and  universities.  Of  the  Ende  of  the  Worlde  .  .  .  (1 577),  STC  11806, 
26-7. 
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hypothesis  continued  to  be  echoed  by  later  sixteenth  and  seventeenth- 
century  writers — John  Norden,  for  instance,  who  (so  contrary  are  the 
currents  of  thought)  translated  LeRoy,  but,  reversing  the  latter's  qualified 
optimism,  interpreted  the  "vicissitude  of  things"  in  terms  of  universal 
decline.24 

The  entire  ethnological  history  of  the  human  race  could  be  made  to 
reveal  the  inherent  principle  of  universal  degeneration.  The  very  process 
by  which  the  earth  became  repopulated  after  the  Flood  exemplified  that 
principle:  the  farther  the  race  moved  from  its  place  of  origin  the  more  it 
became  subject  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  change.  Even  the  vision  of 
the  newly  discovered  world  across  the  seas,  which  for  many  observers 
symbolized  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  man's  conquest  of  nature, 
appeared  to  more  conservative  minds  simply  to  show  how,  in  its  outer 
reaches,  humanity  had  degenerated  into  sheer  savagery.25  To  minds  so 
framed,  time  itself  was  the  enemy,  and  change  synonymous  with  de¬ 
generation. 

Of  all  the  myths  traditionally  invoked  to  explain  change,  the  decay  of 
nature  was  probably  the  least  conducive  to  any  understanding  of  historical 
development.  Others  could  be,  and  usually  were,  ignored  by  writers  who 
accepted  the  priority  of  objective  data  even  in  the  realm  of  historical  spec¬ 
ulation.  They  were  either  wholly  subjective,  like  the  various  versions  of 
the  Golden  Age,  the  symbolic  expression  of  a  mood,  or  else  part  of  a 
theology  of  change,  the  relevance  of  which  to  the  more  immediate  concerns 
of  mankind  was  remote.  The  decay  of  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
made  to  appear  an  observable  fact — if  underlying  assumptions  were  not 
scrutinized  too  closely.  Irregularities  and  anomalies  clearly  existed  in  na¬ 
ture;  and,  to  anyone  ready  to  assume  that  anomalies  were  signs  of  de¬ 
generation,  the  case  for  nature's  decay  was  made  and  on  apparently 
empirical  evidence.  Such  a  person  would  find  it  hard  to  consider  the 
phenomena  that  had  convinced  Shakleton  of  nature's  decay  simply  as 
geological  processes.  The  idea  remained,  then,  at  most  a  thinly  disguised 
theology  of  change,  a  moral  judgment. 

As  such,  it  became  a  bonanza  of  sorts  for  the  preacher  and  moralist, 
an  ideal  way  to  express  the  mood  of  ethical  uncertainty  typical  of  an  age 
of  social  change  and  shifting  values.  As  such,  consequently,  it  reached  the 

24.  On  Twyne,  see  above,  chap.  4.  Norden,  Vicissitudo  rerum,  an  elegiacall  Poeme 
of  the  Interchangeable  courses  and  varietie  of  things  in  this  world  (1600),  STC  18642. 

25.  M.  T.  Hodgen,  Early  Anthropology  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries 
(Philadelphia  1964),  pp.  378-79  and  chap.  7. 
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broadest  possible  public  of  readers  and  church-goers26  for  whom  it  con¬ 
stituted  a  quasi-historical  paradigm,  sanctioned  by  pious  custom  and  hard¬ 
ened  by  repetition.  As  such,  however,  it  frequently  conflicted  with  more 
progressivist  inferences  drawn  from  the  facts  of  history  and  experience. 
Richard  Eden,  translator  of  scientific  treatises,  and  enthusiastic  observer 
of  the  New  World  being  disclosed  to  European  eyes  during  the  mid¬ 
sixteenth  century,  breaks  off  his  praise  of  discovery  to  comment  that  God 
has  various  ways  of  drawing  men  to  him  "at  divers  ages  of  the  declining 
world."27  Half  a  century  later,  Ralegh  was  saying  much  the  same  thing, 
despite  an  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  discovery  much  greater  than 
Eden's  and  a  greater  capacity  for  appreciating  its  progressivist  implica¬ 
tions.28  But  then  the  atmosphere  of  Jacobean  England — and  of  the  Tower 
where  he  wrote  the  History  of  the  World — was  likely  to  dampen  the 
spirits  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  moderns  against  the 
ancients.  Other  books  published  about  the  same  time  as  the  History — 
Purchas's  Pilgrimage  (1613),  and  Brerewood's  Enquiries  Touching  the 
Diversity  of  Languages  and  Religions  (1614),  for  example — reflect  a  simi¬ 
lar  combination  of  curiosity  and  conventional  despair. 

It  was  in  this  same  vein,  as  a  theology  of  change,  that  the  idea  of  na¬ 
ture's  decay  enjoyed  its  best  known  literary  expression  in  John  Donne's 
An  Anatomie  of  World:  The  First  Anniversary  (1611)  and  its  most  no¬ 
torious  polemical  statement  in  Godfrey  Goodman's  The  Fall  of  Man 
(1616).  The  latter  work  achieved  a  reputation  that  owed  less  to  any  in¬ 
trinsic  merit  than  to  the  fact  that  it  provoked  George  Hakewill  to  make 
the  first  sustained  and  systematically  documented  counterattack.  Hake- 
will's  Apologie  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the 
Government  of  the  World  appeared  in  1627. 

Despite  their  persistently  theological  context,  these  two  works  brought 
into  the  open  a  conflict  the  significance  of  which  for  historical  perspective 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Since  the  decay  of  nature  implied  the  su- 

26.  For  examples  and  discussion,  see  R.  F.  Jones,  Ancients  and  Moderns  (St. 
Louis,  1961),  chap.  2;  R.  A.  Dewey,  “The  Idea  of  Progress  in  Elizabethan  Literature," 
(Diss.,  Stanford,  1946);  Tuveson,  Millennium  and  Utopia,  pp.  50-52.  As  elsewhere  in 
Tudor  reading  matter,  translations  played  a  large  part  in  disseminating  this  idea: 
e.g.,  Pedro  Mexia,  The  Foreste  or  Collection  of  Histories,  trans.  Thomas  Fortescue 
(1571),  STC  17849;  Pierre  Viret,  World  Possessed  with  Devils,  trans.  T.  Stocker 
(1583),  STC  24786. 

27.  The  Decades  of  the  Newe  Worlde  or  West  India  .  .  .  (1555),  preface.  The 
First  Three  English  Books  on  America,  ed.  Edward  Arber  (Westminster,  1895),  p.  56. 

28.  History,  I.v.8,  p.  162. 
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periority  of  ancient  culture  over  modern,  any  attack  upon  the  idea  was 
bound  to  involve  a  historical  reassessment  of  the  course  of  Western 
civilization,  and  of  that  part,  in  particular,  which  bore  a  special  relevance 
for  Renaissance  scholars.  Although  Englishmen  had  been  taking  sides 
for  some  time  in  what  was  to  become  the  famous  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns,  Goodman  versus  Hakewill  constituted  the  first  round  in 
the  formal  hostilities. 

The  earlier  Tudor  humanists  on  the  ascent  of  man 

These,  the  myths  of  decline,  would  appear  to  have  been  most  successful 
in  seizing  the  imagination  of  English  intellectuals  during  the  later  six¬ 
teenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  and  for  reasons  that  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  But  appearances,  especially  in  an  age  so  full  of  contradictions, 
and  more  especially  those  that  are  so  readily  documented  in  the  writings  of 
poets  and  preachers,  can  be  very  deceptive.  For,  as  noted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  there  was  another  tradition,  expressed  in  the  more  or  less 
progressivist  myth  of  mankind's  slow,  painful,  but  generally  successful 
rise  from  a  Stone  Age  existence  to  civil  society,  which,  on  investigation, 
turns  out  to  have  been  even  more  deeply  rooted  in  English  thought  and 
much  more  closely  related  to  the  world  of  actual  experience.  It  received 
explicit  and  nearly  unanimous  expression  in  the  writings  of  the  pre- 
Elizabethan  scholars  and  men  of  letters  who  took  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
comment  on  the  problems  of  contemporary  society,  and  continued  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  those  of  the  later  period,  especially  such  as  had  to  do  with  things 
observable  and  particularly  with  the  world  of  affairs.  The  ultimate  victory 
of  the  moderns  over  the  ancients  during  the  following  century  bears 
witness  to  the  lasting  effect  of  this  line  of  thought. 

It  was  in  this,  the  context  of  reality,  of  social  reform  in  particular,  that 
the  earlier  Tudor  humanists  developed  their  historical  anthropology. 
Theirs  was  a  difficult  age,  more  so  in  many  respects  than  that  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans.  It  saw  the  first  disastrous  cracks  appear  in  the  unity  of  Western 
Christendom,  the  emergence  of  a  new  and  disconcertingly  pragmatic 
statecraft,  and  the  triumph  of  economic  values  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
think  of  as  dangerous  to  the  soul.  Yet  they  reacted  to  the  resulting  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  most  part  in  a  spirit  of  sturdy  optimism.  Not  that  they  liked 
everything  they  saw.  They  were  above  all  social  critics,  bent  on  reform. 
But  they  nourished  an  as  yet  unshaken  faith  in  the  educability  of  man  and 
his  potential  ability  to  employ  the  rational  powers  of  a  well-informed  mind 
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in  the  interests  of  the  common  "wealth."29  Although  emotionally  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  medieval  paradigm  of  social  stability  and  prone  to  think  of 
reform  as  a  return  to  an  ideal  norm,  they  were  prepared  to  see  the  history 
of  civilization  as  the  gradual  adjustment  of  man,  as  a  rational  creature,  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  terrestrial  existence.  They  embraced  with  some 
enthusiasm  the  notion  that  the  human  race  had  used  its  natural  endow¬ 
ments  in  the  past  to  do  what  they,  as  social  reformers,  were  trying  to  do 
in  the  present.  They  became,  in  a  sense,  progressivist  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves. 

That  does  not  mean,  either,  that  they  considered  an  amelioration  in 
the  human  condition  as  necessary  or  continuous.  It  was  up  to  man  him¬ 
self  how  he  used  his  gifts,  and  his  record  in  that  respect  was  not  en¬ 
couraging.  He  retained  enough  perversity  to  make  any  unqualified  opti¬ 
mism  unrealistic.  And  in  any  case,  the  humanist  reformer  was  not  much 
given  to  looking  far  ahead.  The  perspective  of  the  past  was  not  yet  so 
compelling  as  to  prompt  speculation  into  the  distant  future.  The  "com¬ 
monwealth  men,"  as  several  of  them  came  to  be  called,  thought  they 
already  knew  what  a  true  commonwealth  should  be,  and  it  was  not  too 
different  from  what  their  own  society  would  be  once  it  was  intelligently 
reformed.  Even  the  imaginary  society  of  Utopia  existed  in  the  present. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  in  the  so-called  commonwealth  literature  to  indicate 
that  reform  could  still  mean  merely  the  restoration  of  an  ideal  norm.  But 
the  discussion  of  constructive  policy,  increasingly  characteristic  of  that 
literature  by  the  mid-century,  belied  the  conservative  implications  in¬ 
herent  in  the  traditional  concept  of  the  "commonweal."  The  spirit  had 
already  outstripped  the  letter. 

It  was  in  search  of  a  historical,  or  more  strictly  an  anthropological  start¬ 
ing-point  for  their  analyses  of  contemporary  society  that  the  social  critics 
of  early  Tudor  England  converged  upon  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  per¬ 
ceptions  of  ancient  thought,  namely  the  idea  that  man  dwelt  originally  in 
caves,  working  his  way  upward,  "by  little  and  little"  to  civilized  existence. 

One  of  the  long  steps  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  made  toward  tem¬ 
poral  perspective  was  their  ability  to  imagine  a  time  when  mankind  lived 
quite  without  the  amenities  of  civilized  life  in  an  existence  not  unlike  what 
what  is  now  called  the  Stone  Age.  They  had  also  come  to  recognize  that 
the  process  by  which  civilization  arose  was  gradual.  The  famous  account 
Lucretius  gave  of  the  evolution  of  human  society  was  only  a  more  radical 
and  detailed  adaptation  of  speculations  made  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 

29.  See  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  Part  II. 
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fourth  century  B.C.3°  Renaissance  writers  no  doubt  found  his  "minutatim" 
and  " pedetemtin "31  easy  to  translate  into  their  favorite  phrase  "by  little 
and  little."  The  ancients,  it  is  true,  tended  to  qualify  their  progressivism  to 
the  point  where  it  often  became  unrecognizable  to  modern  eyes.  As  in  the 
living  organism,  a  period  of  growth  was  bound  to  be  followed  by  one  of 
decay,  and  the  only  source  of  long-range  optimism  they  recognized  lay 
in  the  bleak  assumption  that  the  whole  process  would  begin  all  over  again. 
But  such  vision  was  more  likely  to  be  related  to  philosophical  speculation 
than  to  reflection  on  the  record,  even  the  legendary  record,  of  actual 
experience. 

The  tradition  of  "hard"  primitivism,  as  distinct  from  the  elegaic  myth 
of  a  Golden  Age  of  Arcadian  simplicity,  had  not  been  lost  during  the  in¬ 
tervening  ages.  Medieval  thinkers  on  occasion  made  use  of  it.  The  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  identified  with  the  biblical  story  of  the  Fall  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  postlapsarian  man,  even  more  than  its  classical  au¬ 
thority,  commended  it  to  the  encyclopedists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  they 
set  it  in  a  theological  context,  largely  devoid  of  temporal  significance. 
Time  did  not  have  for  them  the  same  dynamic  implications  or  the  same 
element  of  precision  it  was  coming  to  have  for  Renaissance  thinkers.32 
Nor  was  the  natural  character  of  the  process  of  civilization  emphasized.33 
What  the  humanists  did,  then,  was  to  reorient  the  "hard"  primitivism  rep¬ 
resented  in  one  important  aspect  of  classical  anthropology  in  an  essen¬ 
tially  naturalistic  direction. 

Two  writers  in  particular  wrote  at  sufficient  lengths  on  this  theme  to 
make  possible  analysis  in  some  depth  and  were  sufficiently  central  to 
the  intellectual  community  and  the  churning  events  of  Henrician  England 
to  be  considered  paradigmatic.  One  was  Thomas  Starkey,  the  scholar 
trained  in  Italy  and  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  state  in  that  critical 
period  marked  by  Cromwell's  ascendency.  The  other  was  England's  long¬ 
time  guest  and  mentor,  Vives,  the  Spanish  humanist  whose  influence  on 
the  thought  of  the  Henrician  humanists  was  probably  greater  than  it  is 
possible  to  document. 

30.  See  Ludwig  Edelstein,  The  Idea  of  Progress  in  Classical  Antiquity  (Baltimore, 
1967). 

31.  De  Rerum  Natura,  Bk.  V,  lines  1445-57;  see  also  Bk.  Ill,  lines  1130-74. 

32.  Higden,  for  example,  tells  the  story  of  man's  rise  from  the  caves  apparently 
for  its  own  sake  and  because  his  respected  classical  authors  told  it,  and  he  places  it  in 
a  context  largely  devoid  of  temporal  significance.  Polychronicon,  Bk.  II,  p.  362;  see 
above,  chap.  4.  For  discussion  of  the  medieval  as  well  as  the  Renaissance  attitude 
toward  time,  see  Quinones. 

33.  E.g.,  Image  du  Monde,  ed.  O.  H.  Prior,  EETS  ES  110  (1913). 
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In  his  Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupsetp 4  Starkey 
set  out  to  determine  what  were  the  characteristics  necessary  for  a  true 
commonwealth  and  what  had  to  be  done  in  England  to  achieve  those 
desiderata.  It  was  a  typically  humanist  dialogue  concerning  a  typical 
humanist  problem,  one  involving  the  application  of  intelligence  to  the 
achievement  of  a  society  compatible  with  the  natural  dignity  of  man. 
And,  with  an  equally  characteristic  desire  to  trace  problems  to  their  ori¬ 
gins,  Starkey  saw  it  as  one  continuously  facing  man  ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  life  on  earth. 

Those  beginnings  were  poor  indeed.  "Stories  many  and  diverse"  tell  of 
a  time  when  man  lived  "without  city  or  town,  law  or  religion,"  when  he 
"wandered  abroad  in  the  wild  fields  and  woods  none  other  wise  than  you 
see  now  brute  beasts  to  do,"  when  he  was  "led  and  drawn  without  reason 
and  rule  by  frail  fantasy  and  inordinate  affects."  From  this  unfortunate 
condition  he  was  rescued  by  "certain  men  of  great  wit  and  policy"  who 
"with  perfit  eloquence  and  high  philbsophy"  persuaded  him  to  leave  his 
rude  life  and  to  realize  the  higher  perfection  inherent  in  his  nature.  The 
process  of  building  cities  and  especially  of  creating  laws  took  time,  "for  it 
was  not  possible  suddenly  to  enact  law  and  policy  to  bring  such  a  rude 
multitude  to  perfit  civility."  But,  in  the  long  run,  men  were  brought  "by 
little  and  little"  to  "this  civility  which  you  now  see  established  and  set  in 
all  well-ruled  cities  and  towns."55 

This  process  had  been  an  essentially  intellectual  one,  brought  about 
largely  by  the  leadership  and  inventive  genius  of  great  minds.  Starkey 
cites  the  example  of  Plato,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon  "by  whose  wisdom  and 
policy  divers  cities,  countries  and  nations  were  brought  to  civil  order  and 
politic  life."56  He  would  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  looking  to  some  agent  like 
More's  King  Utopus  or  the  individual  geniuses  and  demigods  for  whom 
Polydore  Vergil  sought  in  his  De  Inventoribus  Rerump7  any  of  whom 
were  capable  of  making  some  catastrophic  change  in  the  condition  of 
human  life.  Starkey,  however,  is  not  content  simply  to  name  inventors; 
nor  is  he  willing  to  follow  the  euhemeristic  shortcut5®  to  which  many 

34.  Much  of  the  following  analysis  of  Starkey's  Dialogue  was  originally  made 
for  the  related  purposes  of  the  author's  Articulate  Citizen. 

35.  Dialogue,  p.  60.  Starkey's  "by  little  and  little"  renders  the  spirit  of  Lucretius's 

"minutatim" — perhaps  intentionally.  36.  Ibid.,  pp.  21-22. 

37.  Cf.  the  unashamedly  eclectic  answer  made  by  William  Baldwin  to  the  question 
who  "invented"  philosophy  and  "in  what  nation"?  A  Treatise  of  morall  phylosophie 
(1547),  STC  1253,  chap.  1;  see  also  chap.  3. 

38.  On  Renaissance  euhemerism,  see  J.  Seznec,  La  survivance  des  dieux  antiques 
(London,  1940),  Book  I,  chap.  1. 
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Renaissance  minds  still  had  recourse  in  their  effort  to  establish  the  origin 
of  customs  and  the  arts.  Civil  order  and  politic  life  had  been  achieved  only 
"by  little  and  little"  and  in  large  part  by  adjustment  to  circumstances.  The 
human  intellect,  he  believed,  was  not  only  a  potentially  creative  instrument 
but  one  uniquely  sensitive  to  its  environment. 

In  support  of  this  conviction  he  again  returned  to  ancient  thought. 
Man's  mind  is  hindered  by  no  inborn  obstacle  from  recognizing  and  solv¬ 
ing  practical  problems  and  profiting  by  education.  For  "after  the  sentence 
of  Aristotle,  the  mind  of  man  first  of  itself  is  as  a  clean  and  pure  table, 
wherein  is  nothing  painted  or  carved,  but  of  itself  apt  and  indifferent  to 
receive  all  manner  of  pictures  and  image."79  True,  it  has  an  inborn  con¬ 
science  which  will  react  appropriately  to  external  stimuli,  whether  of  evil 
or  good;  but  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  open  to  that  training  which 
embodies  a  knowledge  of  the  good,  a  knowledge  from  which  virtuous  ac¬ 
tion  will  ultimately  stem.  And  if  it  is  argued  that  reason  and  the  will  are 
both  subject  to  "strong  opinion"  and  "persuasion,"  surely  "diligent  in¬ 
struction  and  wise  counsel  may  at  last  in  long  time  restore  the  will  out  of 
such  captivity."  So  it  is  that  the  truly  learned,  and  hence  virtuous,  man 
occupies  a  very  important  place  in  society.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  agent  by 
which  society  achieves  its  true  objective.  From  this  epistemological  posi¬ 
tion,  Starkey  was  able  to  make  the  most  of  the  developmental  implications 
inherent  in  the  teleological  bent  also  characteristic  of  the  Aristotelian  tra¬ 
dition,  its  sense  of  universal  becoming,  its  assumption  of  process  in  the 
tendency  of  a  thing  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  to  perfect  its  form,  to  realize  its 
potential.  Like  all  creatures,  man  strives  to  achieve  "such  perfection  as  by 
nature  is  to  the  dignity  of  man  due."40 

Starkey,  in  other  words,  had  managed,  much  as  Hooker  was  to  do  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  to  restate  Aristotelian  concepts  in  the  context  of 
contemporary  social  change  and,  in  the  process,  to  transform  them  into  a 
rationalization  for  reform.  Whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  a  modern  mind  would  derive  from  the  environmentalism  that  appears 
to  emerge  as  a  result,  he  leaves  no  doubt  that  customs  and  institutions 
vary  according  to  varying  circumstances.  We  have  had  occasion  in  earlier 
chapters  to  notice  the  relativism  reflected  in  his  comments  on  law  and 
church  government.41 

39.  Dialogue,  pp.  42-44.  Man's  mind  has,  it  is  true,  an  inborn  conscience  which  will 
react  appropriately  to  external  stimuli,  whether  of  evil  or  good;  but  it  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  open  to  that  training  which  embodies  a  knowledge  of  the  good,  a 
knowledge  from  which  virtuous  action  will  ultimately  stem.  40.  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

41.  See  also  above,  chaps.  6,  7,  and  8. 
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Of  the  two  opposing  myths  from  which  most  classical  estimates  of  the 
life  man  emerged/  Starkey  clearly  preferred  the  Promethean  to  that  of  the 
Golden  Age.  For  a  moment  his  interlocutors  do  toy  with  the  question 
whether  civilization  has  after  all  been  a  boon,  only  to  drop  it  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  discussion.  His  mind  had  little  room  for  the  romantic's  picture 
of  an  original  age  of  innocent  simplicity.  The  human  race  had  clearly 
progressed  from  origins  no  sane  person  would  wish  to  return  to,  and  it 
had  been  slow  and  hard  work.  How  long  the  process  would  continue  was 
another  matter.  That  some  degree  of  success  was  likely,  Starkey  seems  to 
have  held  as  an  article  of  faith,  faith  in  the  natural  dignity  of  man  and  in 
his  rational  capacity,  despite  the  subrational  tendencies  also  indelible  in 
his  fallen  nature. 

Actually,  Starkey  seems  not  to  have  given  the  future  much  thought. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  more  socially  oriented  of  the  early  Tudor  humanists, 
he  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  present  and  its  problems.  He  had  a 
vision  of  what  a  true  commonwealth  should  be  and  it  was  not  so  different 
from  the  England  he  knew,  or  at  any  rate  from  what  it  might  be  with  some 
rational,  but  hardly  radical,  reforms.  His  adherence  to  the  analogy  of  the 
body  politic42  would  suggest  that,  if  he  thought  ahead  into  the  more  distant 
future,  he  would  probably  have  reverted  to  the  notion  of  cyclical  decline 
after  a  period  of  growth. 

Starkey's  thought  will  come  into  clearer  focus  if  it  is  compared  with 
the  more  mature  and  fully  articulated  thought  of  Vives.  Like  Starkey, 
Vives  considered  man's  development  from  an  uncivil  to  a  civil  state  as  a 
distinctly  human  achievement — within,  of  course,  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  will  and  purposes  of  the  Creator.  Like  Starkey,  too,  Vives  grounded 
his  idea  of  man  in  the  epistemology  of  a  Christianized  Aristotelianism. 
The  senses  are  the  doorway  to  knowledge.  The  arts  and  civilized  society 
are  born  of  experience,  ordered  by  reason:  "Whatever  is  in  the  arts  was  in 
nature  first.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  first  observers  who  hoped  that  something 
could  be  brought  into  some  art  are  the  first  discoverers  of  the  arts.  .  .  . 
Experience  through  various  applications  has  made  art."43  Again  like 
Starkey,  he  saw  in  man's  ability  to  profit  by  experience,  to  turn  knowledge 
to  useful  ends,  a  virtually  inexhaustible  potential,  provided  of  course  that 
this  potential  be  directed  by  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  somehow  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  mind  even  before  it  was  subjected  to  the  impact  of  sense 

42.  The  organic  analogy  constitutes  the  skeleton  of  his  entire  presentation:  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  diagnosing  the  ills  of  the  body  politic  and  prescribing  for  them. 

43.  On  Education,  p.  20. 
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perception.  Man  was,  in  short,  quite  capable  of  adjusting  to  and  of  remak¬ 
ing  his  environment.  His  nature  might  be  fixed  in  the  divine  act  of  crea¬ 
tion,  but  his  society  could  change  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  develop. 

On  the  actual  process  of  development,  however,  Vives  is  much  clearer 
than  Starkey.  He  was  more  specific  in  his  reconstruction  of  man's  early 
efforts  to  adjust  to  his  environment  and  to  satisfy  his  basic  needs.44  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  natural  desire  for  self-preservation,  Vives  pictures  man  gradu¬ 
ally  finding  the  foods  most  suitable  for  him  and  avoiding,  where  possible, 
the  diseases  to  which  his  flesh  was  prone,  discovering  how  to  protect  his 
body  by  clothing  and  the  shelter  of  caves,  and  later  constructing  “huts  and 
tents"  of  bits  of  wood  and  branches  of  trees.  At  the  same  time  family  af¬ 
fection  led  him  from  the  common  life  of  the  cave  to  a  separate  and  scat¬ 
tered  existence  over  the  open  plain.  But  the  need  for  mutual  assistance 
necessitated  the  formation  of  villages.  The  disputes  unavoidable  in  such 
communities  required  a  judicial  and  law-making  agency,  and  the  need  for 
common  protection  required  military  defense.  “Changes  in  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  brought  about  in  the  course  of  time  according  to  opportuni¬ 
ties;  daily  business  brought  men  together,  and  speech  bound  them  to  move 
as  closely  as  possible  amongst  one  another  in  an  indivisible  perpetual 
society."45 

The  conditions  of  an  emerging  culture  became  in  themselves  circum¬ 
stances  promoting  further  growth.  The  development  of  speech  made  pos¬ 
sible  communication  in  public  which  in  turn  permitted  minds  to  “reveal 
themselves,"  thus  providing  the  conditions  necessary  for  rational  action 
and  the  exercise  of  “practical  wisdom" — that  agency,  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  humanist  reformer,  which  is  “like  a  rudder  for  guiding  a  ship"  and 
embraces  “all  the  humanities."46  To  this  process  of  communication  the  art 
of  writing  made  a  further  contribution,  absolutely  vital  to  the  transmission 
of  knowledge.  Just  as  Esdras  realized  that  the  law,  to  be  maintained  in¬ 
tact,  would  have  to  be  written,  so  the  Druids,  by  failing  to  recognize  this 
fact,  left  only  a  fragmentary  and  garbled  tradition.47 

In  the  course  of  its  unfolding,  the  mind  passed  from  necessities  to  con¬ 
veniences,  especially  at  times  of  peace  and  quietness  which  Vives  held 
to  be  essential  to  cultural  growth.48  At  this  point  it  becomes  apparent  that 

44.  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artium  (1531),  Opera,  VI,  8. 

45.  On  Education,  p.  14. 

46.  Ibid.,  pp.  14-15.  On  the  rise  of  a  dynamic  concept  of  wisdom,  see  Eugene  Rice, 
The  Renaissance  Idea  of  Wisdom  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1958),  pp.  117-23. 

47.  De  Causis,  pp.  9-11. 

48.  The  attitude  of  Vives  toward  peace  and  war  is  analyzed  in  R.  P.  Adams,  The 
Better  Part  of  Valor  (Seattle,  1962), 
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something  more  than  the  instinct  to  preserve  life  and  property  has  been  at 
work.  Curiosity,  the  pleasure  of  discovery,  has  become  a  positive  element 
capable  of  creating  the  superstructure  of  knowledge  through  which  man 
comes  to  understand  himself  and  the  universe  and  in  which  he  finds  the 
means  most  suited  to  the  growth  of  his  "practical  wisdom."  Though  po¬ 
tentially  dangerous,  always  likely  to  feed  pride  as  well  as  wisdom,  to  foster 
a  tendency  toward  the  short-cut  of  magic  as  well  as  rational  investigation, 
this  pleasure  possessed  an  even  greater  potential  for  good.  It  was  in  any 
event  a  progressive  element.  It  was  "constantly  increasing,  since  some 
things  seemed  to  follow  from  the  finding  of  others."49  The  arts,  "never 
either  perfect  or  pure,  not  even  in  their  beginnings,"  evolved  gradually  by 
way  of  cumulative  experience  and  intelligent  reflection  thereupon:  "From 
a  number  of  separate  experiments  the  mind  gathered  a  universal  law," 
which  was  then  handed  down  and  combined  with  newly  discovered  data 
by  "men  of  great  and  distinguished  intellect."50  Curiosity  and  the  desire 
for  knowledge  could  not  of  course  transcend  the  limitations  of  local  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  owed  their  early  knowledge  of 
the  stars  to  the  fact  that  they  lived  on  plains  and  under  clear  skies.  And, 
as  the  development  of  navigation  by  the  canny  Phoenicians  illustrated, 
it  could  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  profit.51 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Vives  places  the  emergence  of  religion 
rather  late  in  this  process  of  cultural  evolution.  In  the  course  of  time,  cer¬ 
tain  wise  men  began  to  realize  that  the  "onrush  of  mental  energy"  which 
had  produced  the  arts  of  civilized  life  must  have  some  still  more  remote, 
still  higher  goal,  one  beyond  the  range  of  the  "small  lamp"  afforded  the 
human  mind.  In  short,  man  needed  God.52  Religion  thus  completed  what 
the  arts  could  not.  Careful  as  Vives  had  been  to  keep  philosophy  from,  as 
he  said,  leaping  across  to  theology,55  he  was  above  all  else  a  Christian  hu¬ 
manist,  and  the  "reasons"  he  sought  in  nature  could,  he  knew,  lead  him 
so  far  and  no  farther.  But  it  is  also  important  that  he  recognized  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  already  traversed  the  measure  of  virtually  unlimited  opportunity  for 
the  free  and  legitimate  activity  of  the  creative  intellect. 

As  Vives  reconstructs  the  early  history  of  man,  it  becomes  apparent  how 
far  he  has  gone  not  only  beyond  his  contemporaries  but  beyond  his  classi- 

49.  On  Education,  p.  16.  On  the  progressive  aspect  of  Vives's  thoughts,  see  C.  G. 
Norena,  Juan  Luis  Vives  (The  Hague,  1970),  esp.  pp.  149-53. 

50.  Ibid.,  p.  2;  cf.  De  Causis,  pp.  16-17. 

51.  De  Causis,  pp.  14-16.  It  is  tempting  to  think  that  Vives  may  have  helped 

Starkey  achieve  his  awareness  of  cultural  diversity  and  his  sense  of  historical  rel¬ 
ativism:  see  ibid.,  pp.  43-44,  46-47.  52.  On  Education,  p.  2.  53.  Ibid.,  preface. 
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cal  sources,  especially  in  his  appreciation  of  the  psychological  and  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  which  directed  the  evolution  of  societies  and  cultures. 
There  is,  moreover,  little  in  his  reconstruction  to  indicate  that  dependence 
upon  the  sudden  contributions  of  “inventors,”  either  human  or  demigod, 
which  preoccupied  Polydore  Vergil  and  robbed  his  treatise  De  Inventori- 
hus  Rerum  of  much  of  its  value  as  anthropology.  Indeed,  Vives  allowed 
even  less  room  for  catastrophic  creativity  than  Starkey.  He  gave,  it  is 
true,  due  credit  to  “great  minds,"  to  Hippocrates,  for  example,  in  dis¬ 
tilling  rules  from  experience,  and  to  Aristotle  in  organizing  data  and  clari¬ 
fying  thought.54  But  he  also  recognized  that  the  achievements  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  involved  a  gradual  adjustment  to  the  circumstances  of  life,  an 
intelligent  exploitation  of  the  opportunities  they  afforded,  and  an  exploita¬ 
tion,  equally  gradual,  of  the  powers  of  speech  and  writing.  Even  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  an  Aristotle  or  a  Hippocrates  was  the  result  of  the  patient 
building  upon  foundations  laid  by  others.  Nor  was  he  impressed  by  the 
reputation  commonly  enjoyed  in  his  own  day  by  the  ancient  writers.  Much 
as  he  admired  Aristotle,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  find  him  deficient  when 
compared  to  modern  scholarship.55  Why,  he  asks  in  effect,  should  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  definitive  from  such  a  pioneer,  "nam  nulla  ars  simul  et  inventa  est, 
et  absoluta?"56 

Indeed,  his  study  of  both  ancient  and  modern  achievements  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  his  own  contemporaries  were  unduly  humble.  He  de¬ 
plored  their  tendency  to  look  upon  the  ancients  as  supermen  or  demigods 
and  themselves  as  mere  men.  He  rejected  the  venerable  cliche  that  modern 
men  were  at  best  but  dwarfs  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  giants.57 
They  were,  he  asserted,  just  as  capable  as  the  men  of  antiquity,  and,  all 
things  considered,  they  could,  by  applying  themselves  with  comparable 
diligence,  render  better  judgments  on  matters  of  life  and  nature  than 
Aristotle,  Plato,  or  any  other  of  the  ancients.58 

The  problem  was,  of  course,  this  very  matter  of  diligence.  Basically 
Vives  was  proud  of  man's  ancient  achievements  and  optimistic  regarding 
his  abilities.  Man  was  his  own  master  in  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
human  nature  had  in  it  the  potentiality  for  both  success  and  failure.  The 
moderns  could  outstrip  the  ancients,  but  it  would  take  self  discipline  and 
hard  work,  the  kind  of  hard  work  that  had  in  fact  gone  into  the  making 
of  civil  society  in  the  first  place.  This  is  the  burden  of  his  treatise  De 

54.  Ibid.,  p.  20.  55.  De  Causis,  Book  I,  chap.  5.  56.  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

57.  Ibid.,  p.  39.  The  idea  was  traced  to  Bernard  of  Chartres  by  John  of  Salisbury. 
Roberto  Weiss,  Humanism  in  England  during  the  Fifteenth  Century  (London,  1941), 
p.  3.  58.  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 
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causis  corruptorum  artium.  The  arts  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  men 
who,  through  indolence,  ignorance,  avarice,  or  false  pride — those  evil 
"affects"  which  Starkey  also  feared — have  taken  short-cuts  to  learning.59 
The  history  of  culture,  Vives  recognized,  had  in  fact  been  far  from  one 
of  steady  improvement.  The  barbarians,  for  example,  had  ushered  in  a 
long  period  of  decline.60 

Vives  nevertheless  remained  essentially  optimistic — like  most  of  his 
fellow  dealers  in  reform  through  the  application  of  "practical  wisdom." 
The  widespread  notion  that  nature  was  sinking,  like  all  organisms,  into 
unavoidable  senescence  and  decay  had  no  place  in  his  thinking.61  Nature 
remains  constant,  leaving  to  man  the  opportunity  of  realizing  the  po¬ 
tentiality  for  growth  that  distinguishes  his  own  special  nature. 

The  treatise  concerning  the  corruption  of  the  arts  must  be  balanced — as 
Vives  assuredly  meant  it  to  be — by  the  companion  treatise  De  tradendis 
disciplinis  which  proclaimed  the  educability  of  man  and  reconstructed  his 
actual  rise  from  humble  beginnings.'  The  human  race  had  obviously  had 
its  ups  and  downs;  but  Vives  seems  to  have  regarded  them  neither  as 
inevitable  nor,  more  remarkably,  as  evidence  of  the  kind  of  cyclical  recur¬ 
rence  which  had  so  frequently  clouded  the  long  term  prospects  of  man¬ 
kind  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  and  which  continued  to  bedevil  Renais¬ 
sance  historical  thought.62 

Beyond  shifts  of  emphasis  to  suit  the  varying  purposes  of  the  authors, 
little  was  added  to  the  version  of  the  Promethean  myth  as  stated  by  Vives 
and  Starkey.  Some  of  those  variations,  however,  are  worth  noticing. 

Not  all  humanists  were  so  optimistic.  For  example,  Erasmus  also  had 
recourse  to  the  picture  of  precivilized  man  living  in  caves  and  as  yet  barely 
differentiated,  except  for  the  divine  spark  within  him,  from  the  brute 
beasts;  but  he  found  the  idea  far  from  reassuring.  Still  less  was  he  tempted 
to  make  it  the  starting-point  for  any  general  analysis  of  society.  His 
thought  was  not  historically  oriented  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  either 
Vives  or  Starkey.65  His  approach  to  the  problems  of  society,  trenchant  as 
it  was  and  at  times  bitter,  was  that  of  the  satirist  rather  than  the  analyst. 

59.  Ibid.,  Bk.  I,  chap.  3;  see  also  6  and  10. 

60.  Ibid.,  Bk.  I,  pp.  43-44.  The  ancients  themselves  had  been  shabbily  used  by  the 
pseudoscholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  their  everlasting  compendia  and  florilegia. 
Ibid.,  Bk.  I,  chap.  10. 

61.  Ibid.,  Bk.  I,  p.  6:  "Neque  enim  effoeta  est  iam  vel  exhausta  natura,  ut  nihil 
prioribus  annis  simile  pariat."  62.  Norena,  p.  151. 

63.  On  Erasmus's  historical  thought  see  P.  G.  Bietenholz  History  and  Biography  in 
the  Work  of  Erasmus  (Geneva,  1966);  M.  P.  Gilmore,  "Fides  et  Erudito:  Erasmus 
and  the  Study  of  History,"  Humanists  and  Jurists:  Six  Studies  in  the  Renaissance 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1963). 
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Still  less  was  it  that  of  the  historian.  Although  his  faith  in  the  educability 
of  man  prevented  him  from  taking  a  uniformly  gloomy  view  of  the  course 
of  history,  one  contemporary  problem  sent  him  back  to  the  birth  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  an  effort  to  explain  how  man,  with  all  his  creative  capacity,  had 
managed  to  use  his  talents  to  such  miserable  effect.  What  depressed  him 
was,  of  course,  the  spectacle  of  Christian  princes  fighting  each  other  and 
for  reasons  quite  incompatible  with  the  philosophia  Christi.  Yet  he  believed 
man's  bellicose  propensities  were  rooted  in  the  very  process  by  which  he 
adjusted  to  natural  circumstances  and  progressed  thereby  from  primitive 
barbarism  to  a  more  sophisticated  existence. 

He  pictured  man  at  first  having  to  fight  for  his  life  against  beasts,  a 
fact  which  gave  a  peculiar  prestige  to  the  best  fighter.64  From  fighting 
beasts  to  fighting  other  men  was  an  easy  and  natural  step.  Similarly,  "in 
process  of  time,"  combat  of  man  against  man  evolved  into  group  combat 
in  which  "many  assembled  to  take  part  together,  either  as  afinity,  or  as 
neighborhood,  or  kindred  bound  them."  Somewhere  along  the  line,  arms 
more  sophisticated  than  sticks  and  stones  were  devised  "by  ingenious 
craft."  Finally,  cities  and  whole  countries  became  embroiled  in  warfare 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  gave  to  that  "manifest  madness"  a  certain  cus¬ 
tomary  legality.  Thus,  while  accepting  without  question  the  fact  of  man's 
development,  Erasmus  had  the  insight  to  recognize  that  in  particular  in¬ 
stances  development  could  be  morally  pernicious  in  its  end  product. 
Where  the  race  was  to  go  in  the  future  he  does  not  suggest,  but  we  may 
assume  that  he  retained  some  of  that  stubborn  optimism  in  the  face  of 
discouraging  fact  which  in  any  age  keeps  the  satirist — and  the  educator — 
in  business. 

It  was  possible,  too,  for  the  Christian  humanist's  Christianity  to  get  in 
the  way  of  his  humanism.  The  naturalism  that  marked  the  thought  even 
of  Erasmus,  despite  his  preoccupation  with  things  of  the  spirit,  was  not 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  transcendent  character  of  redemptive  history. 
Thomas  Wilson,  for  example,  while  making  the  almost  obligatory  use  of 
the  familiar  classical  anthropology  in  explaining  the  rise  of  literate  society, 
considered  the  civilizing  process  as  an  episode  within  the  history  of  man's 
spiritual  pilgrimage,  as  a  restoration  by  God's  grace  to  fallen  mankind 
rather  than  as  man's  own  adjustment  to  his  natural  state.6*  Whereas  Vives 

64.  The  following  is  based  on  Erasmus  Against  War,  ed.  J.  W.  Mackail  (Boston, 
1907),  a  sixteenth-century  translation  of  Dulce  Bellum  Inexpertis,  pp.  18-23.  Cf. 
Erasmus,  The  Complaint  of  Peace,  ed.  W.  J.  Hutten  (New  York,  1946),  pp.  10-13. 

65.  The  Art  of  Rhetoricjue  (1560),  ed.  G.  H.  Mair  (London,  1909),  preface. 
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had  been  able  to  consider  the  postlapsarian  condition  the  virtually  unchal¬ 
lenged  preserve  of  rational  investigation,  Wilson  left  man  still  in  the  active 
custody  of  Providence  and  effectively  beyond  the  range  of  objective  his¬ 
torical  analysis.66  Still,  the  genius  of  England's  Christian  humanism  was 
to  make  a  working  distinction  between  redemptive  history  and  mundane 
history  which  tended  to  free  the  latter  to  pursue  the  evidence  of  human 
experience  with  relative  impunity.67 

The  historiogenic  value  of  speculations  on  the  early  development  of 
man  obviously  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  how  clearly  the  speculators 
were  able  to  envision  such  development  as  a  gradual  process,  on  how 
literally  that  is,  they  interpreted  their  phrase,  "by  little  and  little."  It  may, 
indeed,  be  more  important  to  watch  the  emergence  of  this  sense  of  grad¬ 
ualism  than  to  categorize  the  myths  of  development  as  optimistic  or 
pessimistic.  The  simplest  way  of  answering  the  question  of  origins  was, 
after  all,  to  give  credit  to  individual  inventors  who,  in  catastrophic  spasms 
of  creativity,  discovered  the  arts  of  civilization.  That  this  more  often 
than  not  required  a  resort  to  euhemeristic  mythology  seems  seldom  to  have 
bothered  Renaissance  writers.68  The  demigods  of  classical  lore  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  be  hailed  as  historical  figures  deified  for  their 
service  to  a  grateful  people.  But  a  parallel  tendency  existed,  an  increasing 
tendency  to  interpret  the  prehistory  of  mankind  in  terms  of  actual  histori¬ 
cal  experience  and  therefore  to  emphasize  the  gradual  process  by  which 
civilization  emerged. 

Polydore  Vergil  is  the  classic  example  of  the  Renaissance  scholar  who 
was  perfectly  happy  once  he  had  discovered  the  inventor  of  an  art  or 
custom.69  His  view  of  that  early  age  when  history  shaded  off  its  myth, 
which  he  apparently  considered  the  golden  age  of  invention,  remains,  as 
a  result,  oddly  static.  Only  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  historical  times, 
and,  more  particularly,  with  the  history  of  the  pre-Reformation  church, 

66.  In  his  Epitome  of  the  Chronicles  (1549),  Thomas  Lanquet  takes  pains  to  refute 
the  pagan  philosophers'  account  of  the  course  of  civilization,  yet  is  obviously  fasci¬ 
nated  by  their  naturalism;  and  Waterman  tries  to  combine  the  pagan  story  of  man's 
origin  and  development  with  that  of  the  biblical  account,  but  ends  up  by  treating 
them  simply  as  parallel.  Fardle  of  F ascions,  translator's  preface. 

67.  See  above,  chaps.  5  and  6. 

68.  Euhemerism  continued  to  live,  albeit  in  attenuated  form,  well  into  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment.  F.  E.  Manuel,  The  Eighteenth  Century  Confronts  the  Gods  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1959). 

69.  See  Hay,  Polydore  Vergil,  pp.  63-64,  77-78,  135-36.  The  first  three  books  of 
the  De  Inventoribus  were  published  before  Polydore's  arrival  in  England  in  1502 
and  the  additional  five  in  1521.  An  abridged  translation  by  Thomas  Langley  appeared 
in  1546.  In  his  Catalogus,  Bale  repeatedly  cites  Polydore  as  authority  for  mythological 
"inventors." 
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does  he  reveal  any  feeling  for  cultural  processes.  Then  he  is  on  occasion 
able,  for  example,  to  recognize  significant  similarities  between  Christian 
and  pagan  practices  and  to  suggest  that  one  was  derived  from  the  other.70 
For  the  most  part,  he  remains  the  collector  of  curiosa,  recording  with 
little  comment  the  fruits  of  his  reading  among  the  "authors." 

Some  writers  made  use  of  both  inventors  and  the  idea  of  gradualism. 
Starkey,  as  we  have  seen,  credited  the  initial  establishment  of  laws  to 
great  law-givers,  yet  insisted  on  man's  rise  "by  little  and  little"  to  civil 
society.  More  described  his  imaginary  Utopians  in  such  a  way  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  same  slow  development;71  yet  the  constitution  of  the  Utopian 
state  had  been  the  work  of  a  single  king.  Not  too  dissimilarly,  Tyndale  pic¬ 
tured  the  Old  Testament  prophets  as  the  mouthpieces  through  whom  God 
spoke  to  a  still  primitive  society  in  the  process  of  cultural  development.72 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  Starkey's  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  and,  in  a 
sense.  More's  King  Utopus,  were  historical  figures,  not  demigods  like 
the  Mercurys  and  Orpheuses  that  continued  to  serve  some  writers  to  the 
end  of  the  century  as  founders  of  the  arts. 

But  a  sense  of  the  gradual  had  penetrated  too  deeply  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  socially  observant  writers  to  be  counteracted  by  the  urge  to  find 
inventors  and  founding  fathers.  Doubt  was  on  occasion  expressed  even 
about  the  value  of  such  projects.  Though  quite  ready  to  accept  mythologi¬ 
cal  and  legendary  characters  as  historical,  William  Baldwin  refused  to 
concern  himself  in  his  Treatise  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1547)  with  the 
beginnings  of  philosophy.  It  was,  he  said,  a  question  "more  curious  than 
necessary"  and  in  any  case  obscured  by  lack  of  written  evidence.  Various 
peoples,  he  said,  had  given  the  credit  to  various  men,  but  he  himself  could 
come  only  to  the  conclusion  that  "Necessity  .  .  .  was  the  first  finder  of 
Moral  philosophy :  and  experience,  which  is  a  trusty  teacher,  was  the  first 
master  thereof."73  And  antiquarian  research  was  in  the  process  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  folly  of  the  characteristically  Renaissance  preoccupation  with 
founding  fathers.  As  Camden  was  to  write,  "few  cities  know  their  found¬ 
ers,  so  inconsiderable  their  originals  and  gradual  their  rise."74  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  origin  of  the  arts,  Ralph  Lever,  echoing  Vives,  maintained 
"that  when  as  arts  are  begun  at  the  first  by  one,  and  after  labored  by 
many,  they  grow  by  continuance  of  time  to  perfection."  Speaking  spe- 

70.  See,  e.g.,  Bk.  V,  chap.  1. 

7a.  The  Complete  Works  of  Saint  Thomas  More,  vol.  IV,  ed.  Edward  Surtz  and 
J.  H.  Hexter  (New  Haven,  1965),  pp.  121-23,  179-85.  For  a  much  later  example,  see 
Sir  John  Davies,  Prose  Works,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  2  vols.  (London,  1876)  I,  208-12. 

72.  Works,  I,  421-2.  73.  STC  1253,  fol.  13.  74.  Britannia,  II,  79. 
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cifically  of  the  arts  of  persuasion,  he  went  on  to  say  that  "Arts  are  like 
Oaks  which  by  little  and  little  grow  a  long  time  afore  they  come  to  their 
full  bigness."75 

The  arts  of  persuasion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  provided  an  especially 
thought-provoking  case  study  in  this  speculative  history  of  civilization. 
To  appreciate  their  importance  in  this  respect  one  must,  of  course,  dis¬ 
count  the  euhemeristic  element  that  still  clung  to  the  whole  subject — as, 
indeed,  men  of  letters  themselves  were  then  tending  to  do.  To  the  end  of  the 
century  it  remained  de  riguer  for  rhetoricians  and  defenders  of  poetry  to 
credit  poets  and  orators  with  the  initial  steps  in  the  founding  of  civilization. 
They  continued  to  repeat  the  myth,  stemming  from  Horace's  Ars  Poetica, 
about  Amphion  building  cities  with  stones  that  came  to  the  sound  of  his 
harp  and  Orpheus  assembling  wild  beasts  to  listen  to  his  music  as  an 
example  to  rude  and  savage  people.  Or  they  might  credit  a  demigod  with 
the  founding  of  oratory — Elyot  singled  out  "Mercurius,"  but  added, 
without  much  conviction,  "or  some  other  man."76  But  the  emphasis  was 
coming  to  be  less  on  the  fables  themselves  than  on  what  they  symbolized. 

The  idea  that  the  origin  myths  were  indeed  "fables",  "feigned"  by  poets 
was,  of  course,  by  no  means  new.77  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an 
increasing  tendency  to  use  them  merely  to  emphasize  the  civilizing  func¬ 
tion  of  poets  and  orators,  considered  together  as  the  special  purveyors  of  a 
common  wisdom.  While  accepting  Amphion  and  Orpheus  as  bona  fide 
poets  among  the  "gentiles,"  Vives  considered  poetry  itself  a  cultural  force, 
historically  prior  to  the  more  formal  art  of  rhetoric:  it  was  the  truly  primi¬ 
tive  medium  through  which  Moses  spoke  to  God,  David  to  the  Israelites, 
and  the  pagans  to  their  deities.78  A  century  later  we  find  Bacon  doing  his 
best  to  understand  and  to  rationalize  the  social  function  of  myths 
themselves.79 

As  noted  above,  Starkey  assigned  a  broadly  creative  role  to  "men 
of  great  wit  and  policy"  who  "with  perfit  eloquence  and  high  philosophy" 

75.  The  Arte  of  Reason  (1573),  STC  15541,  preface. 

76.  Governor,  1, 117.  Elyot  preferred  naturalistic  explanations.  He  sought  to  explain 
the  origin  of  dancing  as  a  response  of  primitive  people  to  natural  phenomena  and  its 
development  in  relation  to  the  cultural  needs  of  society.  Ibid.,  I,  213-21.  A  few  other 
examples  of  euhemerist  explanation:  Puttenham,  Arte,  II.iii.6;  Thomas  Lodge,  Defence 
of  Poetry  (1579),  ed.  Smith,  Critical  Essays,  I,  73-75;  Webbe,  Discourse,  pp.  21-22, 
cf.  pp.  38  ff ;  Henry  Peacham,  The  Garden  of  Eloquence,  ed.  W.  Crane  (Gainesville, 
Fla.,  1954),  ep.  dedic.  to  1593  ed.  77.  E.g.,  Higden,  Polychronicon,  II,  362-64. 

78.  De  Causis,  93-94.  Cf.  Colet's  reference  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation 
as  a  poetical  one  prepared  for  the  mentality  of  an  agrarian  people.  Opuscula,  pp. 
8-9,  23-28;  Rastell,  Reply,  fols.  24-26v. 

79.  De  Sapientia,  Works,  XIII,  80.  See  discussion,  next  chapter. 
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persuaded  others  to  forsake  their  rude  ways.  And  Thomas  Wilson,  the 
best  of  the  Tudor  rhetoricians,  considered  men  of  eloquence,  capable  of 
interpreting  the  dictates  of  reason,  to  have  been  the  divinely  appointed 
agents  by  whose  ministrations  postlapsarian  man  was  brought  from  a 
quasi-bestial  state  to  "society."  The  task  has  been  difficult,  but,  "after 
a  certain  space,"  the  power  of  eloquence  and  reason  made  "of  wild,  sober: 
of  fools,  wise:  and  of  beasts,  men."80 

If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  longevity,  as  well  as  the  paradigmatic 
utility  of  the  myth  of  man's  slow,  arduous,  and,  on  the  whole,  successful 
rise,  a  good  look  at  Hooker's  comments  on  the  ascent  of  man  will  surely 
dispel  it.  Hooker's  version  differs  from  that  of  his  humanist  predecessors 
mainly  in  that  it  is  based  more  on  biblical  themes  than  on  pagan,  and 
projected  with  perhaps  more  attention  to  man's  fallen  nature. 

Like  Starkey  and  Vives,  he  based  his  speculation  on  the  potentiality 
for  development  with  which  God  had  endowed  human  nature.  Underlying 
that  potentiality  is  the  same  epistemological  principle  of  the  tabula  rasa: 
"The  soul  of  man  being  therefore  at  the  first  as  a  book,  wherein  nothing 
is  and  yet  all  things  may  be  imprinted;  we  are  to  search  by  what  steps 
and  degrees  it  riseth  into  perfection  of  knowledge."  Neither  is  virtue 
inborn:  "For  into  the  world  we  come  as  naked  in  mind  as  in  body."81 
Whether  Hooker  was  any  more  aware  of  the  far-reaching  environmentalist 
implications  of  this  position  remains  a  question,  but  it  undoubtedly  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  look  for  a  progressive  adaptation  by  man  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  his  existence. 

Assuming  something  like  the  principle  that  ontogeny  recapitulates 
phylogeny.  Hooker  shows  how  the  mind  of  man  developed  from  an  in¬ 
fantile  state,  little  different  from  animals,  to  that  full  use  of  reason  which 
for  him  marked  the  maturity  of  the  race.82  It  is  a  slow  process.85  But  the 
possibility  of  improvement  exists  and  may  be  realized  if  only  men  make 
use  of  "the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning."  Should  these  tools  be 
employed  "there  would  undoubtedly  be  almost  as  great  difference  in 
maturity  of  judgment  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  now 
men  are,  as  between  men  that  now  are  and  innocents."  Although  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  principle,  by  this  time  familiar  enough,  that  "no  art  is  at  the 
first  finding  out  so  perfect  as  industry  may  make  it,"  the  preeminence  of 

80.  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  preface.  Early  in  the  century,  Stephen  Hawes  gave  "poets" 
credit  for  reestablishing  justice  and  civil  government  after  the  collapse  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  ed.  W.  E.  Mead,  EETS  OS  173  (1928),  lines  876-96; 
cf.  246-52.  81.  Laws,  I.vi.x,  I.x.2.  82.  Ibid.,  I.vi.3.  83.  Ibid.,  I.vi.4. 
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Aristotle,  who  should  by  rights  have  come  at  the  end  of  this  progressive 
process  rather  than  at  an  early  stage,  gives  him  some  trouble.84  His  thought 
tended,  however,  to  drift  in  the  direction  of  that  latent  capacity  of  man 
for  growth  which,  though  hampered  by  the  infirmities  of  his  fallen  state, 
permits  him  nevertheless  to  strive  for  the  perfection  still  inherent  in  his 
nature.85 

This  same  potentiality,  this  same  impulsion  toward  a  preordained  end, 
governs  the  development  also  of  society.  The  end  of  civil  society  is  the 
provision  of  those  things  necessary  to  a  life  "fit  for  the  dignity  of  man."86 
Its  ultimate  purpose  is,  to  be  sure,  preparation  for  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
but  even  a  righteous  life  presupposes  the  means  of  living.87  So,  when 
people  began  to  increase  in  number  after  the  Fall,  they  first  began  to 
develop  the  arts  of  tillage  and  cattleraising,  then  proceeded  to  discover 
"sundry  arts  mechanical."  Like  Vives,  Hooker  believed  that  they  turned 
their  attention  to  religion  only  after  their  basic  physical  needs  were  pro¬ 
vided  for.88  The  same  process  marked  the  evolution,  again  a  natural  one, 
of  laws  and  governments.  The  principles  of  law  were  "first  found  out  by 
discourse."89  He  traces  that  process  from  the  patriarchal  family  and  ex¬ 
plains  it  all  in  terms  of  man's  rational  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  his 
life.90  In  the  course  of  this  otherwise  not  very  original  reconstruction,  he 
arrived  at  the  original  notion  of  a  contract  as  the  beginning  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.91 

Man's  development  from  simple  beginnings  to  a  sophisticated  society 
was  a  fact  of  history.  That  progress  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Hooker 
was  far  from  sure.  Again  like  the  earlier  humanists,  he  knew  that  human 
nature  had  propensities  for  evil  and  folly  as  well  as  for  the  realization  of 
its  natural  dignity.  There  was  always  the  possibility  of  the  "hastiness  of 
our  Wills  preventing  the  more  considerate  advice  of  sound  Reason  .  .  . 
sometime  the  very  custom  of  evil  making  the  heart  obdurate."92  "With 


84.  Ibid. 

85.  The  same  is  apparent  in  man's  understanding  of  the  faith  itself:  "Let  us  not 
think  that  as  long  as  the  world  does  endure  the  wit  of  man  shall  be  able  to  sound 
the  bottom  of  that  which  may  be  concluded  from  Scripture."  Ibid.,  I.xiv.2. 

86.  Ibid.,  I.x.i.  87.  Ibid.,  I.x. 2.  88.  Ibid.,  I.x. 3.  89.  Ibid.,  I.viii.5. 

90.  Ibid.,  I.x.4-7. 

91.  Ibid.,  I.x.4.  On  the  somewhat  controversial  question  of  Hooker's  idea  of  a 
social  contrast,  see  Shirley,  chap.  9,  especially  p.  96;  J.  W.  Allen,  A  History  of  Political 
Thought  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (New  York,  i960),  chap.  6;  D'Entreves,  Contribu¬ 
tions,  pp.  125  ff.  D'Entreves  makes  the  important  point  that  Hooker's  conception 
presupposes  the  community  "as  a  living  organism  and  a  historical  growth"  in  contrast 
to  the  mechanical  construction  of  society  envisaged  by  Locke  and  other  later  users 
of  the  social  contract  idea.  92.  Laws,  I.vii.7;  cf.  I.viii.11,  III. i. 8-10. 
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minds  obdurate  nothing  prevailed!."97  Man's  rise  to  cultivated  life  was  at 
best  an  uphill  pull  against  the  remnants  of  the  Old  Adam.  The  church 
itself  was  subject  to  corruption.94  Still,  Hooker  retained  the  stubborn 
confidence  of  the  humanist  in  the  educability  of  man  and  in  his  "natural 
thirst  for  knowledge."95  With  the  medieval  moralist  he  admits  "the  in¬ 
iquity  of  our  times;  for  the  days  are  evil."96  But  his  Renaissance  mind 
refuses  to  leave  it  at  that.  "Compare  them,"  he  says,  "with  those  times 
wherein  there  were  no  civil  societies,  with  those  times  wherein  there  was 
as  yet  no  manner  of  public  regiment  established,  .  .  .  and  we  have  surely 
good  cause  to  think  that  God  hath  blessed  us  exceedingly."97  God,  in¬ 
deed,  had  purposely  left  room  in  His  creation  for  improvement.  He  even 
permitted  many  things  which  He  had  originally  ordained  to  be  changed 
whenever  "some  new-grown  occasion"  arose.98 

Temporal  perspective  and  the  new  ethnology 

Interpretations  of  the  course  of  civilization  were  bound  to  reach  be¬ 
yond  the  documentable  and  into  the  region  of  anthropological  speculation. 
Prior  to  the  mid-century,  however,  most  speculation  remained,  as  in  the 
examples  discussed  above,  confined  to  a  traditional  mythology.  During 
the  later  period,  solider  food  for  thought  became  available.  The  peoples 
of  the  New  World  served  as  documentation  for  a  comparative  study  of 
customs  such  as  had  hitherto  been  virtually  impossible.  True,  the  ancient 
cosmographers  and  medieval  travelers  had  told  of  strange  and  uncivilized 
people  living  on  the  fringes  of  the  civilized  world;  but  by  the  time  the 
information  they  had  to  offer  had  been  filtered  through  successive  and 
very  fertile  imaginations  it  had  become  so  thoroughly  mythologized  that  it 
bore  little  relation  to  any  observable  reality.  Traditional  anthropology  had 
become  a  collection  of  marvels  and  monsters  unlikely  to  stimulate  any¬ 
thing  but  the  most  farfetched  speculation  on  the  actual  ascent  of  man. 
Not  that  the  new  ethnology  was  immune  to  the  taste  for  marvels  nourished 
by  the  credulity  still  characteristic  of  Renaissance  popular  thought.  For 
the  more  perceptive,  however,  it  offered  opportunities  for  comparison 
that  opened  up  vistas  into  the  cultural  past  no  less  than  into  the  geography 
of  the  contemporary  world. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  comparative  study  was  seldom  that  of  pure 

93.  Ibid.,  V.xxii.4.  94.  Ibid.,  III. i. 8-10.  95.  Ibid.,  I.vi.5,  vii.7. 

96.  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  Part  I.  97.  Laws,  I.x.3.  98.  Ibid.,  III.x.5. 
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scholarship.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  usually  undertaken  in  an  effort  to 
mitigate  the  disturbing  implications  of  actual  cultural  diversity  by  discov¬ 
ering  the  similarities,  parallels,  or  simply  the  analogies  which  could  pre¬ 
serve  some  semblance  of  uniformity  and  order  in  the  world  of  man. 
Biblical  scholars,  for  example,  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  presumed  pri¬ 
macy  of  Hebrew  culture;  but,  being  also  steeped  in  the  customs  of  pagan 
antiquity,  they  felt  that  they  had  somehow  to  relate  pagan  religious  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  pagan  gods  themselves  to  the  ceremonies  and  heroes  of  bibli¬ 
cal  history.  Similarly,  linguistic  scholars  sought  such  parallels  as  would 
link  them  all  somehow  to  a  parent  stock — usually  Hebrew.  Even  such 
chronology  as  could  be  discerned  or  imagined  in  classical  mythology  had  to 
be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition.  After  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  monogenetic  theory  then  generally  accepted,  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  stemmed  from  a  single  postdeluvian  source  and  must  be  presumed 
to  have  retained  a  certain  basic  uniformity.  That  presumption,  in  turn, 
enjoyed  the  support  of  a  theory  of  natural  law  which  had  come  down 
from  antiquity,  was  reformulated  in  the  light  of  theology  by  the  medieval 
schoolmen,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  once  again  reformulated  in  the 
light  of  a  new  rationalism. 

At  the  same  time,  the  search  for  similarities  became  inevitably  a  study 
of  diversity  and  of  the  processes  by  which  it  had,  in  fact,  evolved.  Nor 
were  sixteenth-century  minds  ready  yet  to  discover  a  new  uniformity, 
something  akin  to  Montesquieu's  "spirit  of  the  laws,"  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  universally  rational  human  nature.  More  than  those  who 
came  before  them,  and,  in  certain  respects,  more  even  than  their  immedi¬ 
ate  successors,  these  men  of  the  later  Renaissance  were  preoccupied  with 
the  problem  of  diversity  and  the  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  human 
life  that  had  produced  it.  Change  might  be  identified  with  degeneration, 
but  it  could  be,  and  came  increasingly  to  be,  examined  in  the  light  of  less 
pejorative  concepts  of  development.  In  either  case  it  involved  processes, 
historical  or  imagined.  Comparative  studies  of  language  pointed  not  only 
to  the  degeneration  of  classical  languages  but  to  the  exciting  processes  of 
vernacular  development.99  Students  of  religion  might  deplore  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  Christian  ceremonies  by  pagan  practices  and  try  to  reconcile  the 
two,  but  the  process  of  interaction  in  the  long  run  left  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  historical  sense  than  either  a  hoped  for  unity  or  a  deplored  dec¬ 
adence.100 

By  far  the  most  productive  use  of  comparison,  as  far  as  historical  per- 

99.  See  above,  chap.  9.  100.  See  above,  chap.  5. 
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spective  is  concerned,  was  not  between  earlier  and  contemporaneous 
culture,  but  between  the  so-called  savage  cultures  of  the  New  World  and 
what  those  of  Old  World  antiquity  were  thought  to  be.  Data  observed  by 
voyagers  to  the  Americas  began  to  be  welcomed  as  documentation  for  an 
otherwise  undocumentable  antiquity.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
some  scholars  had  already  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  level  of  cul¬ 
ture  discovered  among  the  savages  of  "New  India"  must  be  roughly  anal¬ 
ogous  to  that  of  the  earliest  Greeks  and  Romans  and,  still  more  inter¬ 
esting,  to  that  of  their  own  ancestors,  the  early  Britons.101  Anthropologists 
may  find  such  an  approach  already  tainted  with  the  evolutionary  assump¬ 
tions  that  came  eventually  to  dominate  much  nineteenth-century  thought. 
But  that,  in  the  context  of  modern  historical  thought  and  its  history,  is 
precisely  the  point.  Renaissance  minds  were  able  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  their  innocence.  They  knew  savage  people  when  they  saw  them  and 
were  quite  prepared  to  make  the  value  judgments  that  were  likely  to  go 
along  with  the  idea.  Moreover,  they  were  beginning  to  assume  that  such 
peoples  were  indeed  primitive  in  the  special  sense  that  they  represented 
an  early  stage  through  which  all  peoples  had  probably  passed — an  as¬ 
sumption  already  impregnated  with  the  germ  of  historicist  thought.  As 
Samuel  Daniel  saw  it,  "the  west  world  (lately  discovered)"  was  like  "gen¬ 
erally  all  other  countries  are  in  their  first,  and  natural  free  nakedness  [he 
was  speaking  of  the  early  Britons],  before  they  be  taken  in,  either  by  some 
predominant  power  from  abroad,  or  grow  to  a  head  within  themselves, 
of  strength  and  understanding.  .  .  ."102 

The  new  geographical  knowledge,  together  with  the  ethnology  it  in¬ 
spired,  was  what,  in  the  long  run,  placed  diversity  in  a  fresh  perspective. 
But  it  did  not  always  contribute  to  a  developmental  interpretation, 
whether  degenerative  or  progressive.  The  oldest  and  most  deeply  rooted 
tendency  in  European  efforts  to  answer  the  problem  of  diversity  was  to  as¬ 
sociate  it  with  the  presumably  unchanging  factor  of  geographical  environ¬ 
ment.  The  ancients  had  noticed  that  climate,  especially,  affected  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  people.  The  notion  had  persisted  in  medieval  thought  and  was 
embraced  with  renewed  enthusiasm  by  Renaissance  writers.103  In  this 

101.  E.g.,  Davies,  Irish  Reports,  preface,  fol.  6. 

102.  History,  Grosart,  IV,  87-88. 

103.  Denys  Hay,  Europe,  the  Emergence  of  an  Idea  (Edinburgh,  1957),  pp.  131  ff; 
Hodgen,  pp.  269  ff.  Higden  had  already  summed  the  idea  up  for  his  thirteenth-century 
readers,  and  the  many  readers  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  still  reverted,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  his  work,  in  his  Polychronicon,  I,  50-52,  266. 
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respect,  indeed,  the  habits  of  what  Bodin  called  "geographistorians" 
seemed  to  have  changed  little  over  the  ages.  Bodin's  own  use  of  the  idea 
differs  only  in  the  sophistication  with  which  he  used  it.104  Geographical 
determinism  of  this  sort  fed  the  prejudices  most  people  nourished  against 
foreigners — it  was  used  with  especially  mischievous  affect  to  support  the 
"Black  Legend"  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  depravity105 — and  it  lent  a  mere¬ 
tricious  substance  to  the  flourishing  myth  of  Nordic  man  popularized  in 
England  by  Verstegen.106  It  also  tended  to  place  the  problem  of  diversity 
in  a  static  context.  It  did  not,  of  course,  keep  the  problem  there,  as  Bodin's 
handling  of  it  demonstrates.  Climate  might  set  the  disposition  of  a  people 
and  this,  in  turn,  might  affect  the  course  of  their  history,  but  it  did  not 
determine  it.  English  humanists,  those  especially  who  were  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  reform,  tended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  assume  a  subtler 
environmentalism,  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  a  potentially  creative 
mankind  to  adjust  to  an  inevitably  changing  environment.  So  it  was  the 
appearance  of  a  whole  new  set  of  peoples,  clearly  less  advanced  than  any 
with  whom  Europeans  had  hitherto  had  more  than  a  legendary  knowl¬ 
edge,  rather  than  the  new  knowledge  of  places  and  climates,  that  set  the 
problem  of  cultural  diversity  in  a  fresh  and  developmental  context. 

It  took  a  surprisingly  long  while  for  this  new  knowledge  to  kindle  the 
English  imagination.  With  the  exception  of  More's  Utopia  and  Rastell's 
Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements,  both  the  product  of  that  period  of  relative 
calm  before  the  Reformation  storms,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  New 
World  had  made  much  impact  on  English  thinking  prior  to  the  mid¬ 
century.  Events  and  problems  at  home — religious,  dynastic,  and  economic 
— had  meanwhile  absorbed  the  attention  of  intellectuals  and  turned  their 
attention  inward.  Perhaps,  too,  the  new  ethnography  may  not  have  been 
quite  so  startling  to  the  sixteenth-century  readers  as  one  might  think. 
People  who  had  been  accustomed  to  satisfying  their  taste  for  the  exotic 
with  the  accounts  that  had  come  down  from  the  more  imaginative  cos- 
mographers  of  antiquity  of  monstrous  peoples  alleged  to  inhabit  the  outer 
fringes  of  the  world — reports  of  the  dog-faced  and  umbrella-footed  men, 
and  the  preposterous  creatures  whose  eyes  were  in  the  back  of  their  heads 
— were  not  likely  to  be  greatly  moved  by  the  more  or  less  factual  accounts 
of  American  Indians  whose  appearance,  by  comparison,  was  only  a  bit 

104.  Methodus,  chap.  5. 

105.  W.  S.  Maltby,  The  Black  Legend  in  England  (Durham,  N.C.,  1971). 

106.  See  above,  chap.  4. 
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odd.107  Even  the  well-traveled  and  relatively  skeptical  Ralegh  was  quite 
prepared  to  believe  there  were  people  in  the  New  World  with  eyes  in 
their  shoulders  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts.108 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  however,  English  readers  were 
satisfying  their  curiosity  by  means  of  the  increasing  number  of  books 
about  exotic  peoples  and  customs  then  becoming  available,  much  of  it  in 
translation,  books  that  mixed  geography,  history,  and  ethnology  with  a 
splendid  abandon,  completely  innocent  of  methodological  sophistication.109 
Yet,  by  the  1580s,  Richard  Hakluyt  was  busy  compiling  first-hand  ac¬ 
counts  from  English  as  well  as  foreign  sources  in  a  collection  which  was 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  far  more  sober,  if  less  romantic,  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  uncivilized  societies.  And,  in  the  early  years  of  the  next  century, 
native  works,  especially  about  Virginia,  appeared  in  profusion. 

From  materials  such  as  these,  Elizabethan  writers  were  prepared  to  infer 
the  most  far-reaching  conclusions  regarding  the  early  history  of  man  and 
the  march  of  civilization.  That  they  reached  them  as  often  by  imaginative 
leaps  and/ or  on  the  basis  of  preconceived  ideas,  as  by  the  more  pedestrian 
processes  of  induction,  and  that  they  were  therefore  often  wildly  errone¬ 
ous,  is  less  important  than  that  they  reached  them  at  all,  and  that  those 
conclusions  were,  for  the  most  part,  developmental  in  their  implications. 

In  defense  of  these  writers  it  might  be  admitted  that  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  peoples  presented  a  peculiarly  difficult  problem,  more  complex, 
indeed,  than  that  involved  in  the  development  of  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge.  By  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  anyone  who 
had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  could  hardly  have  denied  that  the  moderns 
had  outstripped  the  ancients  in  that  particular  respect,  and  that  they  had 
done  so  by  way  of  traceable  historical  processes.  The  new  knowledge  of 
man  was  something  else  again.  It  raised  basic  questions  about  the  origin 
and  development  of  civilization,  but  provided  only  equivocal  answers,  at 
best  food  for  speculation.  Yet  the  inquiry  it  stimulated  was,  in  its  way, 

107.  Hodgen,  p.  114. 

108.  The  Discovery  ...  of  Guiana,  ed.  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  Haklyut  Soc. 
(1848),  pp.  85-86. 

109.  E.g.,  Boemus's  ambitious  cosmology,  Ominium  gentium  mores,  Englished  by 
Watreman  as  The  Tardle  of  Facions  (1555),  STC  3197,  and  another  partial  translation 
published  the  preceding  year  by  William  Prat,  STC  191;  Richard  Eden,  trans.,  A 
treatyse  of  the  newe  India,  with  other  new  founde  landes  .  .  .  after  the  description 
of  Sebastian  Munster  (1553),  and  his  translation  of  Peter  Martyr's  Decades  of  the 
New  World  (1555),  both  ed.  Edward  Arber,  The  First  Three  English  Books  on  the  New 
World  (Westminster,  1895);  Thomas  Fortescue's  translation  of  Mexia's  work  under 
title  The  Foreste  or  Collection  of  Histories  (1571),  STC  17849. 
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just  as  vital  as  the  new  physical  science  to  an  awareness  of  the  history  of 
culture  and  its  processes. 

The  peoples  of  the  New  World  were  hard  to  fit  into  the  traditional 
scheme  of  Old  World  history  and  prehistory.  How  did  they  get  there? 
Why  were  they  so  backward?  Where  did  they  fit  into  the  chain  of  being? 
Efforts  to  answer  these  questions110  usually  had  more  to  do  with  biblical 
orthodoxy  and  the  legend  of  Noah  than  with  any  attempt  to  penetrate  a 
specific  area  of  prehistory.  But  they  tell  us  some  things  worth  knowing 
about  the  intellectual  context  of  such  more  historically  oriented  investi¬ 
gations.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  explain  how,  according  to  the  monogenetic 
theory,  the  American  Indians  got  so  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  re¬ 
population  of  the  earth  began  after  the  Flood  (Ralegh  found  the  migra¬ 
tion  stories  common  to  the  legendary  history  of  European  peoples  hard  to 
extend  to  the  terrain  of  the  New  World  where,  he  said,  it  took  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  some  places  ten  years  to  go  ten  miles),111  most  writers  assumed 
that  they  dated  from  the  Flood  like  everyone  else. 

A  still  more  difficult  problem  was  how  to  explain  the  backwardness  of 
these  people.  The  usual  explanation  was  related  to  the  pessimistic  myth  of 
the  decay  of  nature,  the  assumption  being  that,  as  culture  moved  from  its 
starting  place,  it  not  only  diversified  but  suffered  a  progressive  degenera¬ 
tion.112  Bacon  advanced  a  more  ingenious  variation.  Suggesting  that  the 
Americans  were  survivals  of  a  more  recent  flood  which  had  destroyed 
"great  Atlantis,"  he  further  speculated  that,  since  it  had  been  a  second- 
rate  flood  and  rather  shallow,  it  left  some  antedeluvian  wild  people  alive. 
The  inhabitants  of  "New  India"  were  thus  a  young  people,  younger  by  a 
thousand  years  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they 
were  rude  and  ignorant.  Moreover,  since  their  land  was  repopulated  by 
simple  people  rather  than  people  of  note  like  Noah  and  his  family,  they 
were  unable  to  pass  on  the  arts  of  civil  life  to  posterity.113 

Much  more  significant  as  far  as  temporal  perspective  is  concerned  was 
the  effort  to  use  the  news  from  the  New  World  as  evidence  of  a  primitive 
stage  in  the  development  of  all  human  society.  On  this  point  the  accounts 

110.  Hodgen,  chaps.  6  and  7. 

111.  One  voyager  tells  the  story  of  how  he  found  that  the  Indians,  with  whom  he 
somehow  communicated,  traced  their  lineage  to  an  old  man  who  came  to  them  in  a 
wooden  boat,  and  of  how  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  they  had  no  idea  whether  this 
event  took  place  before  or  after  the  Flood.  "Report  from  Henry  Hawks  to  Richard 
Haklyut,  Lawyer,  1572,"  Original  Writings  of  the  Two  Hakluyts,  I,  96-114. 

112.  Brerewood  seems  to  have  considered  this  virtually  a  law  in  the  history  of 

language.  Inquiry,  preface,  pp.  10,  36-38.  113.  Works,  VI,  375-80. 
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of  voyagers  were  equivocal,  enough  so  to  support  both  of  the  basic  myths 
about  man's  early  history.114  Anyone  who,  for  various  reasons,  ethical, 
political,  or  simply  romantic,  preferred  to  think  of  early  men  as  Arca¬ 
dian  shepherds,  happy  because  they  knew  nothing  better,  and  virtuous 
because  there  was  little  in  their  uncomplicated  existence  to  tempt  them, 
could  find  in  certain  accounts  of  American  aborigines  intimations  of  a 
negative  sort  of  nobility.  The  myth  of  the  "noble  savage"  thus  began  in 
the  sixteenth  century  its  long  and  influential  career  in  modern  social  and 
political  thought.115  Much  depended,  of  course,  on  what  part  of  the  New 
World  the  reports  came  from.  Tales  from  Spanish- America  prompted 
Richard  Eden  to  marvel  at  "cities  and  towns  so  well  builded  and  people 
of  such  civility,  that  this  part  of  the  world  seemeth  little  inferior  to  our 
Europe,"  except  that  it  lacked  "our  religion."116  But  fewer  reports  made 
any  distinction  between  one  part  of  the  New  World  and  another,  and  most 
accounts  that  reached  English  readers  conveyed  less  romantic  impressions. 
Observations  made  by  England's  own  seamen  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
they  chanced  to  meet  left  no  doubt  of  their  truly  uncivil  existence.  Even 
the  noblest  savage  was  still  savage. 

All  of  which  appeared  to  document  the  harsher  primitivism  which,  as 
we  have  noticed,  so  consistently  served  the  more  socially  oriented  hu¬ 
manists  of  Tudor  England  from  Starkey  to  Hooker,  as  a  theoretical  start¬ 
ing-point  for  a  constructive  analysis  of  their  own  society.  The  savage 
simply  represented  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  human  society. 
He  was  savage  simply  because  circumstances  had  not  yet  been  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  realize  the  potential,  the  "dignity,"  to  use  Starkey's 
words,  inherent  in  man's  "excellent  nature."  It  was  from  the  basically 
optimistic  environmentalism  implied  in  this  point  of  view  that  Richard 
Eden  contemplated  the  peoples  of  the  New  World.  To  him,  they  appeared 
to  be  essentially  malleable  human  material,  open  to  the  shaping  influence 
of  a  higher  culture  and  especially  to  the  Christian  religion:  these  "simple 
gentiles,  living  only  after  the  law  of  nature,  may  well  be  likened  to  a  white 
paper  unwritten,  upon  which  you  may  at  first  write  what  you  list,  as  you 

114.  R.  R.  Cawley,  The  Voyagers  and  Elizabethan  Drama  (Boston,  1938),  provides 
a  wealth  of  information  beyond  the  drama  on  contemporary  opinion  regarding  all 
exotic  peoples.  See  also  the  same  author's  Unpathed  Waters  (Princeton,  1940); 
Gilbert  Chinard,  L'Exotisme  Americaine  de  la  literature  francaise  an  XVle  siecle 
(Paris,  1940). 

115.  It  has  been  suggested  that  John  Ponet,  the  fiery  reformer  of  the  mid-century, 

was  inspired  by  Peter  Martyr's  Decades  to  envisage,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a 
political  philosophy  based  on  the  concept  of  the  noble  savage.  C.  H.  Garrett,  The 
Marian  Exiles  (Cambridge,  1938),  p.  257.  116.  Decades,  preface,  p.  55. 
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cannot  upon  tables  already  painted  unless  you  rase  or  blot  out  the  first 
forms.” 117 

But  Eden  reveals  also  the  limitations  likely  still  to  curb  the  environ¬ 
mentalism  of  mid-century  humanism.  He  is  not  quite  sure  how  or  by  whom 
the  writings  he  mentions  above  would  be  done.  The  words  just  quoted 
would  indicate  something  more  like  the  hand  of  the  missionary  than  the 
impersonal  hand  of  collective  experience.  Moreover,  like  many  even  of 
his  more  learned  contemporaries,  he  resorts  to  the  old  idea  that  the  char¬ 
acter,  and  presumably  the  culture,  of  a  people  is  shaped  by  climate;118 
but  the  environment  was  in  this  case  static.  Nor  was  Eden  so  consistently 
optimistic  as  his  humanist  epistemology  would  suggest.  Although  he 
extolled  the  creative  ability  even  of  primitive  man — it  is  "nourished  with 
knowledge,  and  taketh  pleasure  in  devising  or  excogitating  some  honest 
thing”119 — and  delights  in  showing  how  far  the  moderns  had  outstripped 
the  ancients  in  technology,  he  fell  back  only  too  readily  on  the  conven¬ 
tional  language  of  pessimism,  on  the  ^declining  world”120  and  the  "no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.”121  But  this  is  merely  to  say  that  he  shared  the  tem¬ 
poral  ambivalence  which  a  later  and  more  sophisticated  generation  still 
exemplified.122  Yet,  for  him  as  for  them,  the  mind  of  man  remained  essen¬ 
tially  creative. 

A  few  later  Elizabethan  scholars,  more  worldly  wise  than  Eden  and 
possessed  of  a  far  greater  wealth  of  first-hand  information  about  In¬ 
dians,  were  reaching  a  conclusion  full  of  meaning  for  ethnological  specu¬ 
lation,  but  even  more  relevant  to  historical  perspective.  They  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  that  the  American  natives  provided,  in  particular,  a  living 
example  of  what  their  own  ancestors  must  have  been  like.123  They  were 
even  beginning  to  realize  that  the  early  Britons,  like  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  probably  wore  few  clothes  and  painted  themselves.  Reaching 
this  conclusion  involved  a  real  revolution  in  historical  perspective.  Bru¬ 
tus  and  the  legendary  Trojan  ancestors  of  the  English  people  had,  nat¬ 
urally  enough,  been  pictured  as  magnificently  turned  out,  not  unlike 
the  nobility  of  contemporary  Europe.124  To  admit  that  they  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  were  probably  half-naked  and  painted  savages  took  antiquarian 


117.  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

118.  Preface  to  trans.  of  Martin  Cortes,  The  Arte  of  Navigation  (1561),  ed.  Edward 
Arber,  First  Three  Books,  p.  xlii.  119.  Descades,  preface,  pp.  49-50. 

120.  Ibid.,  p.  56.  12a.  Newe  India,  preface,  pp.  7-8. 

122.  See  above,  chap.  2.  123.  Kendrick,  British  Antiquity,  pp.  120—25. 

124.  Illustrations  from  Godet's  Chronicle  (c.  1562)  picturing  Brutus  in  this  manner 
are  reproduced  in  ibid.,  Plate  XI. 
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insight  of  a  high  order  and,  for  patriotic  Englishmen,  not  a  little  courage. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  American  natives  were  not  really  needed 
as  documentation  for  this  conclusion.  Roman  authors  had  commented  on 
the  barbaric  customs  of  the  early  Britons.  And  John  Twyne,  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  0.530s,  had  made  the  specific  connection  between  the  classical 
description  of  a  Stone  Age  existence,  common  in  humanist  social  commen¬ 
taries,  and  the  probable  appearance  and  customs  of  the  island's  early  in¬ 
habitants.125  But  it  was  not  until  the  American  Indians  became  more 
familiar  to  English  readers  through  the  first-hand  reports  of  voyagers, 
perhaps  not  until  John  White's  now  famous  pictures  of  the  Indians  he 
saw  during  the  1585  expedition  to  Virginia126  were  published  in  1590, 
and  John  Speed  had  included  in  his  Chronicle  (1611)  pictures  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Britain  made  roughly  in  their  image,  that  English  anti¬ 
quaries  were  finally  ready  to  add  this  evidence  to  that  of  their  classical 
authorities  and  to  picture  their  ancestors  as  truly  primitive.  Having  done 
so  it  was  easier  for  them  to  conclude  that  the  Britons,  like  the  Indians, 
represented  a  stage  in  the  development  of  all  human  societies.  John  Speed 
was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  savage  appearance  probably  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  early  Britons  and  their  neighbors,  the  Piets,  was  a  condition 
from  which,  "civilization  increasing,"  they  had  eventually  emerged.127 

The  natives  of  the  New  World  undoubtedly  provided  the  most  exciting 
evidence  for  an  evolutionary  development  of  human  society,  as  well  as 
the  most  troublesome  for  adherents  to  traditional  theories  of  man  to  assim¬ 
ilate.  But  they  were  not  the  only  peoples  to  prompt  ethnological  specu¬ 
lation.  African  societies  had  for  a  long  time  existed  on  the  fringes  of 
European  experience  and  had  long  flourished  in  the  European  imagina¬ 
tion.128  But,  at  least  until  Hawkins'  notorious  expedition  of  1562,  English¬ 
men  knew  very  little  more  of  Africa  than  the  ancient  cosmographers  had 
told  them.  Africa  remained  the  land  of  wonders,  the  mother  of  monsters. 
Even  when  more  solid  geographical  knowledge  began  to  filter  into  Eng¬ 
land,  the  countries  of  northern  Africa  were  the  part  Englishmen  knew 
most  about,  and  they  were  "old"  societies  unlikely  to  provide  evidence  for 
an  evolutionary  view  of  the  history  of  civilization. 

125.  De  Rebus  Albionicis  .  .  .  pp.  63-64:  "Haec  vita  primorum  parentum  fuit, 
hae  antiquae  gentis  Albionicae." 

126.  John  White,  The  True  Pictures  and  Fashions  of  the  People  in  that  Parte  of 
America  now  called  Virginia,  published  as  addendum  to  Thomas  Hariot's  A  Briefe 
and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia  (Frankfurt,  1590),  STC  12786. 

127.  Chronicle,  STC  23041,  pp.  179-81.  His  illustration  of  Boadicea  shows  a  lady 
already  fully  and  rather  elaborately  clothed.  128.  See  Cawley,  Voyagers,  Bk.  I. 
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Oddly  enough,  the  next  best  evidence  came  from  next  door.  Elizabeth¬ 
ans  seem  to  have  found  the  native  Irish  ("the  mere  Irish,  commonly  called 
the  wild  Irish")129  peculiarly  interesting — troublesome,  yes,  but  inter¬ 
esting.  The  more  perceptive  of  those  whose  duties  had  brought  them  into 
close  contact  with  these  neighbors  recognized  in  them  an  alien  culture, 
only  slightly  more  advanced  in  the  temporal  scale  than  the  "Red  Indians." 
Comparisons  between  the  customs  of  the  Irish  and  those  of  the  Indians 
became  especially  common  in  early  seventeenth-century  descriptions  of 
that  country.  But  to  the  historically  minded,  to  men  like  Spenser  and 
Camden,  Irish  society  suggested  comparisons  also  with  early  barbarian 
societies — Britons,  Gauls,  Goths,  Huns,  and  Scythians — as  described  by 
the  authors  of  classical  antiquity.130  Irish  customs,  in  turn,  cast  light  on 
the  early  past  of  classical  tradition.131  In  his  Irish  Reports,  Sir  John  Davies 
saw  in  Irish  law  an  example  of  the  primitive  character  of  all  early  law, 
like  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Romans  when  they  were  "little  better  than 
Shepherds  and  herdsmen."132  Stow^found  in  the  Irish  "fastness"  some¬ 
thing  like  his  reconstruction  of  the  wood-and-ditch  fortifications  built  by 
the  ancient  Britons;133  and  Ralegh  recognized  the  wicker  and  leather 
boats  of  the  Britons,  spoken  of  in  classical  writings,  in  similar  structures 
used  in  the  Ireland  of  his  day.134 

News  from  the  New  World  thus  reinforced  the  anthropological  as¬ 
sumptions  made  by  the  more  realistic  of  the  Tudor  social  critics  and  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  tendency  to  place  present  problems  in  the  perspective 
of  historical  time  and  to  explain  the  course  of  civilization  in  evolutionary 
terms.  That  their  explanations  were  initially  based  on  a  traditional  myth¬ 
ology,  and  necessarily  speculative  in  any  case,  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  they  opened  up  vistas  into  the  distant  cultural  past  of  a  kind  most 
likely  to  stir  the  sense  of  history  and  give  it  rational  direction.  There  were 
others,  however,  especially  in  the  later  Elizabethan  years,  who  reacted 
less  rationally  to  the  spectacle  of  change,  their  attitude  toward  the  hu¬ 
man  achievement  conditioned  by  a  mood  of  profound  uncertainty.  To 
what  extent  that  mood  compromised  the  only  formally  qualified  optimism 
inherent  in  the  developmental  anthropology  of  the  earlier  Tudor  human¬ 
ists  and  to  what  extent  it  affected  the  temporal  perspective  of  the  later 
Renaissance  will  be  a  problem  for  the  next  chapter. 

129.  Richard  Stanyhurst,  Description  of  Ireland,  Holinshed,  VI,  pp.  66-69. 

130.  D.  B.  Quinn,  The  Elizabethans  and  the  Irish  (Ithaca,  1966).  See  especially 
chap.  4  for  accounts  of  Ireland  and  interest  in  the  Irish  as  primitives. 

131.  Spenser,  Viexve,  pp.  37-62.  132.  Preface,  fol.  6. 

133.  Perambulation,  p.  4.  134.  History,  I.viii.3,  p.  259. 
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How  Elizabethan  writers  viewed  the  history  of  civilization  depended 
largely  on  how  they  reacted  to  circumstances  of  life  in  their  own  age. 
The  same  could,  of  course,  be  said  of  their  predecessors.  But  the  circum¬ 
stances  had  changed.  Life  in  Elizabethan  England  may  not  have  been  more 
arduous  than  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  century,  nor  more  subject  to 
the  vagaries  of  fortune,  but  it  must  surely  have  been  more  confusing.  Too 
much  had  been  happening,  and  too  fast,  to  be  easily  assimilated  into  the 
traditional  scheme  of  ideas  and  values.  "The  ever-whirling  wheel  of 
change"  was  more  likely  to  engender  a  mood  than  to  encourage  rational 
reflection,  and,  depending  on  the  moment  and  the  man,  the  mood  could 
be  either  hubristic  or  anxious.  Change  brought  exciting  opportunity  as 
well  as  a  depressing  threat  to  the  existing  order.  To  trace  such  cross¬ 
currents  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  a  project  such  as  this  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  but  for  the  fact  that  these  cross-currents  did  condition 
the  attitudes  of  Elizabethans  toward  the  course  of  civilization  in  the  past 
and  toward  its  prospects  for  the  future.  Those  attitudes  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  dependent  solely  on  the  mood  of  the  moment.  More  important  in  the 
long-run  was  the  continuing  efficacy  of  that  confident  faith  in  the  ability 
of  man  to  adjust,  and  in  a  measure  control,  his  environment  which  was 
the  legacy  of  early  Tudor  humanism  and  which  continued  to  be  expressed 
in  the  myth  of  man's  struggle,  from  caves  to  civil  society,  to  do  just  that. 
In  this  respect,  Francis  Bacon  owed  more  to  his  humanist  predecessors 
than  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  willing  to  admit. 

The  Elizabethan  Mood 

In  order  to  understand  the  Elizabethan  attitude  toward  change  and  the 
temporal  perspective  it  engendered,  one  must  recognize  a  distinction 
within  the  humanist  tradition  itself.  It  is  necessary,  that  is,  to  distinguish 
its  essentially  utilitarian,  socially  oriented  character,  expressed  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  Tudor  humanists  but  a  continuing  factor  well  into 
the  early  modern  era,  from  that  which  found  a  more  congenial  outlet  in 
fine  letters.  Both  revealed  the  strong  moral  underpinning  characteristic  of 
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all  English  humanism.  But,  whereas  the  former  dealt  primarily  with  the 
world  of  affairs,  including  those  of  the  church,  and  with  the  reform  of 
the  society,  including  its  language  and  literature,  the  latter  expressed  the 
more  subjective  reaction  of  poets  and  moralists  to  the  human  condition. 
Both  reflected  a  mood.  One,  however,  remained  within  touch  of  things 
observable  and  even  documentable,  the  other  admitted  no  such  limitations 
and  was  consequently  more  volatile.  One  remained  within  the  tradition  of 
hard  primitivism  so  generally  accepted  by  the  earlier  humanists,  the  other 
was  more  likely  to  revert,  especially  in  its  frequent  fits  of  disenchantment, 
to  the  elegaic  notion  of  a  past  Golden  Age  or  to  the  theme  of  nature's 
decay,  and  to  use  both  as  a  vehicle  for  moral  judgment  on  the  age.  One, 
therefore,  projected  a  rational  view  of  the  history  of  civilization,  the  other 
lent  itself  rather  to  myth-making. 

The  Elizabethan  heirs  to  the  utilitarian  tradition  of  English  humanism 
were  becoming,  however,  a  little  more  interested  than  their  predecessors 
in  the  course  of  civilization  as  it  could  be  documented  within  historical 
memory  and  less  given  to  pursuing  it  speculatively  into  a  mythical  pre¬ 
history.  They  were  also  beginning  to  make  a  clearer  distinction  between 
myth  and  history.  Mythology  and  the  poetically  expressed  legendary  his¬ 
tory  continued  to  exert  a  strong  influence  over  their  thought,  and  to  that 
extent  continued  to  inhibit  any  objective  reconstruction  of  the  distant 
past.  But  the  insubstantial  stuff  of  myth  and  legend  was  subjected  to  in- 
ceasingly  skeptical  criticism  as  time  went  on  and/ or  was  being  ruled  out 
as  irrelevant.  In  either  case,  it  tended  to  evaporate  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  harder  data  of  history  to  become  increasingly  visible. 

A  consciousness  of  civilization  as  something  that  evolved  in  time  and 
that  must  be  explained  in  human  terms  accordingly  bulks  larger  in  the 
writings  of  the  later  sixteenth  century.  Unfortunately,  it  also  becomes 
more  resistant  to  generalization.  The  influences  upon  it  become  less  easy 
to  trace,  and  the  heritors  of  the  socially  conscious  humanism  no  longer 
speaks  so  nearly  with  one  voice.  They  become,  if  anything,  more  sensitive 
to  social  and  cultural  change,  but  they  are  not  always  so  sure  that  they 
know  what  it  means. 

There  was  much  in  the  circumstances  of  contemporary  life  to  warrant 
both  gloomy  reflection  on  the  human  condition  and  an  enthusiastic  recog¬ 
nition  of  what  mankind  had  actually  managed  to  achieve.  Probably  no 
generation,  certainly  no  English  generation,  had  ever  had  to  adjust  to  such 
rapid  and  radical  change  as  that  which  came  to  maturity  during  the  last 
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two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.1  To  observers  accustomed  to  the 
fixed  points  of  reference  embodied  in  the  paradigm  of  stability,  this  could 
all  be  very  disquieting.  Although  their  society  and  its  laws  retained  a 
remarkable  degree  of  continuity,  an  expanding  economy  brought  with  it 
a  greedy  capitalism  and  just  enough  social  mobility  to  make  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  seem  in  constant  danger.  An  increasingly  pragmatic  politics 
was  raising  serious  ethical  questions  in  a  country  only  beginning  to  catch 
up  with  Machiavelli.  The  old  religion  had  been  replaced  by  an  official 
uniformity  constantly  belied  by  confessional  conflict.  The  new  astronomy, 
though  not  yet  widely  known,  was  already  threatening  that  cosmic  co¬ 
herence,  the  apparent  passing  of  which  John  Donne  was  so  bitterly  to 
lament.  And  the  new  geography  and  the  new  ethnology  were  beginning 
to  raise  unsettling  questions  about  the  nature  and  development  of  man 
himself.  The  prestige  of  antiquity,  still  a  fixed  point  for  many  whose  learn¬ 
ing  had  not  moved  with  the  times,  was  being  questioned  directly  by  the 
Ramist  attack  on  Aristotle  and  indirectly  by  a  more  mature  humanism 
and  the  new  technology  of  navigation,  warfare,  and  printing.  Not  even  the 
semi-sacred  legends  about  the  beginnings  of  the  English  people  were  safe 
from  the  revisionists.  A  new  antiquarianism  was  in  the  process  of  under¬ 
mining  the  legends  about  Brutus  and  the  Trojans  and  about  King  Arthur 
upon  which  national  pride  had  lived  for  so  long.  Above  all,  and  affecting 
all,  was  the  "ever-whirling  wheel  of  change,"  itself,  the  spectacle  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  outgrowing  its  traditional  boundaries  to  an  extent  more  than  ever 
before  apparent. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  tendencies  presented  a  picture  only  too  likely 
to  confuse  and  depress  anyone  committed  to  the  old  order  and  sensitive 
to  any  questioning  of  the  old  certainties.  Yet  everyone  of  them  could  also 
be  exciting  to  more  adventurous  minds.  An  expanding  economy  offered 
heady  opportunities  to  merchants,  enclosing  landlords,  and  aristocratic 
investors.  The  new  science  and  technology  opened  up  vistas  of  both  knowl¬ 
edge  and  social  improvement.  The  New  World  made  possible  a  fresh  un¬ 
derstanding  of  man  and  his  development.  The  literature  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy  reflects  not  so  much  a  sense  of  confusion  and  alienation  as  a 
sturdy  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  whatever  cause  it  served.  Even  the 
ruthless  world  of  politics  and  war  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  provide  unlimited 
scope  for  vaulting  ambition  and  a  special  theater  for  those  who  sought  the 
bubble  reputation.  The  golden  eighties,  in  particular,  gave  rise  to  a  genera- 

1.  See  Anthony  Esler,  The  Aspiring  Mind  of  the  Elizabethan  Younger  Generation 
(Durham,  N.C.,  1966). 
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tion  of  would-be  heroes,  Marlovian  in  temper,  who  saw  the  world  as  their 
oyster  and  believed,  for  a  while,  that  they  could  with  their  own  hand  turn 
Fortune's  wheel  about. 

True,  there  was  in  this  mood  of  hubristic  aspiration  a  "now”  mentality 
which,  however  optimistic  it  might  be,  lacked  any  sense  of  continuity  with 
the  past.  There  was  in  it  much  of  that  mindless  activism  against  which 
Samuel  Daniel  had  warned,  the  spirit  that  would  urge  people  to  "labor 
how  /  To  fit  the  times  with  what  is  most  in  force"  and  to  be  "new  with 
men's  affections  that  are  now."2  Moreover,  the  Essexes,  the  Raleghs,  the 
Mountjoys,  lived  to  see  their  aspirations  frustrated  and  their  grand  de¬ 
signs  collapse.  Those  who  lived  within  the  ambience  of  the  court,  the  uni¬ 
versity  wits  as  well  as  the  courtiers,  found  the  promise  of  the  eighties 
badly  kept  indeed  in  the  last  years  of  the  century;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  resulting  mood  of  disenchantment  grew  during  the  next  reign  into  a 
sustained  melancholy.  Those  later  years  admittedly  offered  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  anyone  who  watched  the  world  of  politics  and  business 
from  the  valley  of  failure  or  through  the  spectacles  of  a  traditional  moral¬ 
ity.  And  for  many,  even  the  most  robust  of  mind,  that  very  sense  of  change 
which  had  made  the  earlier  Tudor  humanists  newly  aware  of  the  creative 
potential  existing  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  had  intoxicated  the 
Marlovian  generation,  had  somehow  turned  sour.  Mutability  appeared  to 
have  gained  a  subtle  control  over  human  affairs,  the  goddess  Fortuna  re¬ 
mained  blind,  and  all  human  affairs  seemed  in  a  state  of  meaningless 
vicissitude. 

What  exactly  was  the  balance  between  optimism  and  pessimism  can 
never,  of  course,  be  known.  There  are  reasons  for  both  in  any  society, 
and  expressions  of  both.  The  tradition  of  Christian  humanism  that,  more 
than  any  other,  served  the  ideological  purposes  of  Elizabethan  intellec¬ 
tuals,  pointed  in  both  directions;  it  embodied  a  view  of  human  nature  in 
which  a  Christian  consciousness  of  man's  fallen  state  and  his  consequent 
propensity  for  error  vied  with  the  humanist's  faith  in  the  potentialities 
inherent  in  man's  "excellent  nature  and  dignity."  Although,  as  Richard 
Hooker  and  Sir  John  Davies  alike  recognized,  man  had  declined  from 
his  original  perfection,  he  remained  a  rational  creature  and  educable,  and 
could  still  make  something  of  himself  if  he  would  only  put  his  mind  to  it.3 
The  balance  was  never  likely  to  be  entirely  stable,  however.  And  it  must  al- 

2.  Musophilus,  lines  74-77. 

3.  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsum,  Complete  Poems,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart  (London,  1869). 
On  Hooker,  see  the  preceding  chapter. 
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ways  be  kept  in  mind  that  both  optimistic  and  pessimistic  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  course  of  civilization  still  assumed  a  fixed  order  of  nature 
within  an  all-encompassing  divine  plan.  Yet,  within  that  limitation,  any 
imbalance  there  might  have  been  was  likely  in  one  way  or  another  to  affect 
attitudes  toward  the  history  of  civilization. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  mind  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  reasons  for  taking  one  point  of  view  or  the  other,  the  expression 
of  it  should  have  taken  an  extreme  form.  We  know  more  perhaps  about 
the  pessimistic  mood  of  Elizabethans  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they 
themselves  wrote  more  about  it — or  rather,  those  writers  most  likely 
still  to  be  read  wrote  so  much  about  it.4  Poets,  preachers,  and  moralists 
were  especially  likely  to  be  sensitive  to  any  signs  of  deterioration  in  their 
society  and  accordingly  susceptible  to  the  kind  of  melancholia  which  in 
fact  afflicted  many  intellectuals  in  early  seventeenth-century  England.  As 
in  our  own  society,  and  for  reasons  not  too  different,  the  confusions,  anxi¬ 
eties,  and  frustrations  of  later  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  England  surfaced 
in  a  literature  of  disenchantment.5 

We  should  be  unwise,  however,  to  take  these  pessimistic  utterances  en¬ 
tirely  at  their  face  value,  especially  insofar  as  they  can  be  related  to  the 
historical  sense.  They  reflect,  after  all,  a  highly  subjective  attitude.  They 
were  not  meant  as  objective  evaluations  of  documentable  experience.  Yet, 
even  as  reflections  of  a  mood,  they  by  no  means  always  represent  the  more 
advanced  thought  of  the  period.  Spenser  no  doubt  gave  expression  to  a 
widespread  feeling  of  malaise  in  his  classic  version  of  the  Golden  Age 
myth.6  But,  for  the  world  of  learning,  it  is  even  more  important  that  Ga¬ 
briel  Harvey,  situated  as  he  was  in  the  very  center  of  Elizabethan  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  took  him  sharply  to  task  for  his  attitude,  challenged  the  idea 
of  a  past  Golden  Age,  and  declared  his  confidence  in  the  Golden  Age  that 

4.  Among  the  extensive  secondary  literature  on  the  subject  of  Renaissance  pes¬ 
simism,  the  following  items  deserve  notice:  Victor  Harris,  All  Coherence  Gone 

(Chicago,  1949);  Theodore  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  the  Nature  of  Man  (New  York, 
1942),  chaps,  x  and  2;  Herschel  Baker,  The  Race  of  Time  (Toronto,  X967);  Esler,  The 
Aspiring  Mind,  pp.  227  ft.;  D.  C.  Allen,  "The  Degeneration  of  Man  and  Renaissance 
Pessimism,"  Studies  in  Philosophy,  XXXV  (1938),  202-27;  A.  Williams,  "A  Note  on 
Pessimism  in  the  Renaissance,"  Ibid,,  XXXVI  (1939),  243-46;  Raymond  Chapman, 
"Fortune  and  Mutability  in  Elizabethan  Literature,"  Cambridge  Journal,  V  (1952), 
374-82;  Herbert  Weisinger,  "Ideas  on  History  in  the  Renaissance,"  Journal  of  the 
History  of  Ideas,  VI  (1945),  415-35;  Lynn  White,  Jr.,  "Death  and  the  Devil,"  The 
Darker  Vision  of  the  Renaissance,  ed.  R.  S.  Kinsman  (Berkeley,  1974),  pp.  24-46.  On 
the  contribution  of  millennarian  ideas  to  this  pessimistic  outlook,  see  E.  L.  Tuveson, 
Millennium  and  Utopia  (Berkeley,  1949),  chap.  2.  See  also  the  discussion  of  the  decay 
of  nature  theme  in  the  preceding  chapter.  5.  Baker,  chap.  2. 

6.  Faerie  Queene,  V,  proem. 
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was  to  "flourish  now."  Although  still  committed  to  a  cyclical  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  to  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  not  only  in  nature  but  in  "ceremonies, 
laws,  fashions,  customs,  trades  of  living,  sciences,  devises  and  all  things 
else,"7  Harvey  gloried  in  what  he  termed  the  "busier  pagent"  of  his  own 
day  and  gave  special  mention  to  the  voyagers  who  had  opened  up  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  world.8  Nor  was  Spenser's  own  pessimism  entirely  unrelieved. 
He,  too,  saluted  the  voyagers  and  recognized  the  importance  of  discovery 
in  the  history  of  civilization.9  And  the  new  accounts  of  savage  peoples 
may  well  have  induced  him  to  accept  the  "hard"  primitivism  of  ancient 
myth,10  the  developmental  implications  of  which  were  unavoidable,  how¬ 
ever  little  they  may  have  done  to  justify  present  society  on  moral  grounds. 
Moreover,  despite  the  apparent  power  of  Mutability,  the  principle  of  an¬ 
archic  and  corrupting  change,  to  confound  the  stable  regime  of  the  gods, 
the  Faerie  Queene  still  reflects  the  familiar  humanist  faith  in  the  benefi¬ 
cent  power  of  the  properly  educated  mind,  and  a  hope  that  English  gentle¬ 
men,  in  particular,  might  be  persuaded  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  service.11 

Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  England  abounded  in  paradox.  Even  evidence 
commonly  adduced  for  the  decay  of  nature  could  be,  and  on  occasion  was, 
used  still  more  effectively  in  a  progressivist  context.  If  Godfrey  Goodman 
could  propose  his  thesis  of  universal  degeneration  in  the  name  of  divine 
Providence,  George  Hakewill  was  able  to  attack  it  under  the  very  same 
auspices.  If  Francis  Shakleton  could  see  in  the  erosive  action  of  winds, 
tides,  etcetera,  a  predestined  and  progressive  deterioration  in  the  earth 
itself,  John  Twyne  and  a  few  in  the  later  period  who  followed  his  lead 
were  able  to  use  the  same  kind  of  phenomena  to  explain  how,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  hypothetical  paleogeography,  Britain  lost  the  isthmus  which 
had  at  one  time  joined  it  to  the  Continent.12 * *  If  the  nova  of  1572  upset 
Shakleton  and  probably  countless  others  and  made  them  contemplate  the 
world's  ultimate  dissolution,  and  if  the  new  astronomy  called  all  things  in 
doubt  for  John  Donne,  the  same  knowledge  inspired  the  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  Thomas  Digges,  to  embrace  Copernicus  and  point  hope¬ 
fully  to  the  obvious  progress  of  knowledge.15 

7.  The  Letter-Book  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  A.D.  1573-1580,  ed.  E.  J.  L.  Scott  (London, 
1884),  pp.  85-87.  Pierces  Supererogation,  Works  II,  289-90. 

8.  See  Cowley,  Unpathed  Waters,  p.  124.  9.  Faerie  Queene,  II. 2. 

10.  Pearce,  "Primitivistic  Ideas." 

11.  Faerie  Queene,  VII;  F.  Caspari,  Humanism  and  the  Social  Order  in  Tudor 

England  (Chicago,  1954),  chap.  2.  12.  Ferguson,  "Twyne." 

13.  A  perfit  description  .  .  .  (1576),  reprinted  in  F.  R.  Johnson  and  S.  V.  Larkey, 

"Thomas  Digges,  the  Copernican  System,  and  the  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of  the  Universe 

in  1576,"  Huntington  Library  Bulletin,  no.  5  (April  1934),  69-1x7,  preface. 
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The  years  of  apparent  doubt  and  disenchantment  were  also  years  of 
intellectual  achievement.  They  were  the  years  when  Richard  Hooker  was 
laying  a  philosophical  foundation  for  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  clear 
knowledge  that  all  laws  and  institutions  develop  in  relation  to  time  and 
place  and  with  the  explicit  recognition  that  things  had,  in  general,  im¬ 
proved.  They  were  the  years,  when  William  Gilbert  and  the  not  inconsid¬ 
erable  group  of  pre-Baconians  were  applying  themselves  to  an  experimen¬ 
tal  inquisition  of  nature,  confident  that  they  had  finally  left  the  natural 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  behind,  and  when  Bacon  himself,  a  man  by  no 
means  unacquainted  with  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  was  elaborating  a 
radically  optimistic  plan  for  the  reorientation  of  all  learning  toward  the 
task  of  extending  man's  control  over  his  natural  environment. 

The  crucial  question,  however,  remains  to  be  answered:  How  and  to 
what  extent  did  either  pessimism  or  optimism,  as  such,  affect  the  Renais¬ 
sance  sense  of  history?  One  would  think  that  there  would  have  been 
enough  in  the  record  to  justify  either  point  of  view.  Within  the  historical 
memory,  both  decadence  and  progress  could  be  documented.  Beyond,  in 
the  realm  of  historical  speculation,  more  depended  on  the  mood  of  the 
observer.  Yet  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  pessimism  fashionable  among 
late  Renaissance  intellectuals  did  little  to  further  interpretation  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  past.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  more  penetrating  historical  minds 
ignored  the  problem  of  decadence.  Those,  especially,  who  applied  their 
learning,  if  not  to  the  writing  of  history,  at  least  to  the  use  of  it  in  eluci¬ 
dating  controversial  positions,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  into  account 
periods  of  decline  apparent  in  the  long  sweep  of  Western  history.  Hu¬ 
manists,  for  example,  had  had  to  take  special  account  of  the  process  by 
which  classical  culture  declined — even  though  they  were  slow  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  unique  character  of  society  in  the  "middle”  period.  Roger  Ascham 
perceived  a  process  of  decline  within  classical  culture  itself  as  it  moved 
from  its  gold  into  its  silver  age.  And  Vives,  early  in  the  century,  had  un¬ 
dertaken  a  systematic  analysis  of  what  he  took  to  be  the  progressive  cor¬ 
ruption  of  scholarship  and  the  arts  in  more  recent  times.14  Ecclesiastical 
controversy  had  performed  a  similar  service.  It  had  forced  Protestant 
polemicists,  in  particular,  to  document  what  they  chose  to  believe  was  a 
steady  deterioration  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  patristic  age: 
from  Tyndale  to  Foxe,  the  thesis  of  the  Great  Decline  was  elaborated  with 
just  enough  hard  documentation  to  make  it  acceptable  to  scholars  whose 
essentially  humanist  consciences  had  not  been  wholly  subverted  by  re- 

14.  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artium  (1531). 
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ligious  fanaticism.15  Obviously,  on  the  other  hand,  these  treatments  of 
decadence  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  a  pessimistic  outlook  upon  the 
whole  course  of  civilization.  Humanists  and  reformers  alike  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problem  of  decadence — and  characteristically  exaggerated  it — 
precisely  because  of  its  contrast  to  contemporary  enlightenment. 

Elizabethan  England  produced  no  Spenglerean  analysis  of  Western 
culture.  The  popular  picture  of  a  world  grown  old  and  corrupt  and  the 
related  pessimism  inherent  in  the  myth  of  a  past  Golden  Age  and  a  pres¬ 
ent  Age  of  Iron  created  a  state  of  mind  more  conducive  to  moral  judgment 
and  a  generalized  sense  of  malaise  than  to  specifically  historical  insights. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fresh  interest  in  history  that  became  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Renaissance  humanism  bore  a  mutually  stimulating  relationship  to 
a  developmental  and  more  or  less  optimistic  view  of  the  course  of  civili¬ 
zation.  An  awareness  of  developmental  processes  in  the  story  of  man's 
achievement  presupposed  a  certain  confidence  in  his  ability  to  adjust  to 
circumstances  and,  in  a  measure,  to  control  his  environment.  That  sense 
of  man's  creative  potential  which  sent  the  social  critics  among  the  earlier 
Tudor  humanists  back  to  the  harsh  primitivism  of  ancient  mythology  did 
in  fact  foster  a  demonstrable  respect  for  the  actual  record  of  human 
achievement. 

It  also  pointed,  but  not  quite  so  insistently,  toward  the  future.  The 
earlier  humanists  had  been  slow  to  extrapolate  on  the  basis  of  their  per¬ 
ception  of  past  development.  Reform,  it  is  true,  was  beginning  to  be 
considered  for  practical  purposes  in  terms  of  constructive  policy,  espe¬ 
cially  in  matters  affecting  the  economic  mechanism.16  Yet,  in  its  ultimate 
purpose,  it  remained  for  most  a  question  of  renewal,  the  restoration  of 
things  to  a  predetermined  order.  Thomas  More's  ability  to  imagine  a  so¬ 
ciety  different  in  essentials  from  his  own  was  rare  indeed;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  long  outlived  the  stresses  of  his  later  career.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  a  perception  of  past  development  was  bound  to  suggest  some 
projection  into  the  future.  The  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  an  increasing  tendency  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

Whether  the  continuity  of  past,  present,  and  future  in  the  history  of 
civilization  would  be  considered  in  terms  of  progress  or  decline  still 
depended  to  a  large  extent  on  preconceived  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  relation  to  God.  However,  it  was  also  coming  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  historical  evidence.  As  far  as  the  world  of  Renaissance 

15.  See  above,  chap.  5.  16.  Ferguson,  Articulate  Citizen,  chaps.  11  and  12. 
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Europe  itself  was  concerned,  and  its  material  achievements  in  particular, 
the  hard  evidence  pointed  in  general  to  a  progressive  interpretation.  One 
might  have  doubts  about  the  moral  and  spiritual  significances  of  those 
achievements :  the  complexities  and  inequities  of  the  emerging  society  of 
the  modern  West  could  readily  enough  impel  sensitive  minds  to  seek 
emotional  refuge  in  an  Arcadian  dream,  or  an  imaginary  Age  of  Gold,  or 
a  romantically  conceived  age  of  chivalry,  or  even  an  apocalyptic  escha¬ 
tology  which  bore  no  objective  relation  whatever  to  the  course  of  earthly 
history.  But  of  the  achievements  themselves  there  could  be  little  doubt. 
This  was,  of  course,  especially  true  in  matters  technological.  Many  com¬ 
mented  upon,  and  no  one  could  deny,  the  historical  importance  of  that 
triad  of  inventions,  the  printing  press,  the  mariners'  compass,  and  fire¬ 
arms,  however  much  they  might  entertain  moral  reservations  about  the 
last  named.17  About  philosophy  and  the  arts  there  was  bound  to  be  vig¬ 
orous  argument  over  quite  legitimate  questions  of  quality,  and  such  ques¬ 
tions  provided  the  terrain  upon  which  the  battle  between  the  ancients  and 
moderns  was  for  the  most  part  to  be  fought  out.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
moderns  was  in  the  cards  even  in  that  area.  Aristotle  was  coming  under 
increasing  attack  from  Ramists  and  Baconians,  and  Galen  from  the  Para- 
celsians;  and  those  who  would  have  patterned  English  prosody  on  the 
model  of  classical  quantitative  meters  were  fighting  a  losing  battle.18 

English  humanism  was  far  less  backward-looking  than  Bacon,  for 
example,  chose  to  think.  True,  in  its  more  strictly  academic  aspects,  it  had 
doubtless  shared  in  the  sclerotic  degeneration  that  had  overtaken  the  two 
universities,19  and  there  were  probably  many  in  those  venerable  institu¬ 
tions  who  still  maintained  an  uncritical  respect  for  ancient  learning.  But 
the  most  vital  aspect  of  English  humanism  had  from  the  beginning  been 
not  so  much  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  itself  as  its  application  to  the 
issues  of  contemporary  concern.  The  Elizabethan  inheritors  of  the  hu¬ 
manist  tradition  tended  to  return  to  the  ancients,  not  as  to  an  absolute 
standard  of  perfection  forever  receding  from  their  reach  as  man  and  nature 

17.  E. g.,  Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  VI,  37;  Thomas  Digges,  Stratioticos  (1579),  sig. 
Biiiv;  Eden,  in  dedication  to  trans.  of  Taisner's  Of  Continuall  Motion,  expresses  an 
anxiety  curiously  like  that  of  modem  observers  regarding  nuclear  weapons.  See  also 
R.  S.  Wolper,  "The  Rhetoric  of  Gunpowder  and  the  Idea  of  Progress,"  JHI,  XXXI 
(1970),  589-98. 

18.  Gabriel  Harvey,  Ciceronianus  (1577),  ed.  H.  S.  Wilson  (Lincoln,  Neb.,  1845): 

"The  first  heavy  commitment  by  an  Englishman  to  the  rhetorical  thinking  of  Ramus 
and  Talaeus,"  W.  S.  Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England,  1500-1/00  (Princeton, 
1956),  p.  178.  Robert  Bostocke,  The  difference  betwene  the  auncient  physicke  and  the 
latter  physicke  .  .  .  (1585),  STC  1064.  On  the  controversy  over  English  prosody, 
see  above,  chap.  9.  19.  See  Simon,  chap.  14. 
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continually  declined,  but  in  the  confident  hope  of  picking  up  where  the 
ancients  left  off.  Classical  culture,  examined  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
present,  provided  them  with  a  temporal  perspective  in  which  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  man  could  be  considered  in  terms  of  process  as  well  as  example. 
They  were  coming  to  consider  the  ancients  as  aids  rather  than  models,  as 
brilliant  pioneers  in  a  historical  process  marked  by  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  an  increasing  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  existing 
society.  Bacon,  himself,  can  justifiably  be  considered  as  heir  to  this  con¬ 
sistently  utilitarian  inheritance  of  Tudor  humanism.  Like  the  wise  Vives 
long  before  them,  many  Elizabethans  were  ready  to  reject  the  cliche 
about  modern  mankind  being  at  best  but  dwarfs  standing  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  giants,  and  to  feel  that  they  were  just  as  capable  as  the  men  of 
antiquity,  and  that,  by  applying  themselves  with  comparable  diligence, 
they  could,  as  Vives  had  put  it,  make  better  judgments  on  matters  of  life 
and  nature  than  Aristotle  and  Plato.20 

Dwarfs  and  giants 

The  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  which  only  blossomed  into  a 
cause  celebre  in  the  next  century,  thus  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  thought  of 
early  sixteenth-century  humanism.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  Vives  that  Hake- 
will  launched  his  now  famous  attack  on  the  idea  of  decay  of  nature  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Goodman.21  Hakewill  not  only  demolished  the  idea  itself  but 
revealed,  in  the  process,  the  inability  of  its  pessimistic  assumptions  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  civilization.  Although  both  set  out  primarily  to 
assert  eternal  Providence — the  one  by  concentrating  upon  the  awful  con¬ 
sequences  of  Adam's  Fall,  the  other  by  stressing  man's  God-given  po¬ 
tentialities — their  subject  inevitably  involved  the  course  of  civilization. 
But,  whereas  Goodman  devoted  only  a  small  portion  of  his  large  volume 
to  anything  remotely  resembling  historical  evidence,22  Hakewill  devoted 
most  of  two  of  his  four  books,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  to  what 
could  be  loosely  considered  social  and  cultural  history.  Goodman's  work 
grew  out  of  a  sermon,  and  a  sermon  it  remained,  though  purporting  to  deal 
with  "natural  man"  only,  and  according  to  "reason."23  Hakewill  supple- 

20.  Vives,  Opera,  VI,  6-7,  39. 

21.  Although  published  in  1616  and  1627  respectively,  both  Goodman's  The  Fall 
of  Man,  Or  the  Corruption  of  Nature  and  Hakewill's  An  Apologie  of  the  Power  and 
the  Providence  of  God  in  the  Government  of  the  World  were  the  product  of  earlier 
thought.  See  the  prefaces  to  both  works.  For  a  discussion  of  both,  see  Jones,  Ancients 
and  Moderns,  chap.  2,  and,  still  more  fully,  Harris,  All  Coherence  Gone,  chaps.  2  and  3. 

22.  Mostly  pp.  348-76.  23.  Preface  and  title  page. 
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merited  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  Scripture  with  "subsidiary  aids" 
drawn  from  "Philosophers,  Historiographers,  Mathemeticians,  Grammar¬ 
ians,  Logicians,  Poets,  Orators,  Soldiers,  Travellers,  Lawyers,  Physicians" 
and  sought  a  balance  between  the  authority  of  Christian  antiquity  and  that 
of  the  standard  pagan  authors.24 

To  make  his  case,  both  against  the  ancients  and  for  the  moderns.  Hake- 
will  saw  that  he  must  reevaluate  ancient  life  and  learning  in  light  of  mod¬ 
ern  achievements  and  potentialities.  He  also  saw  that  this  would  require 
as  hard  evidence  as  he  could  find.  He  sensed  that  he  was  dealing  in  facts, 
not  analogies  and  myths.  The  resulting  survey  owes  its  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  not  so  much  to  its  scholarship — Hakewill  was,  after  all,  pleading  a 
case  and  one  ideally  requiring  a  range  of  evidence  that  would  even  have 
stumped  a  Selden — as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  done  at  all  and  in  the  con¬ 
sciously  accepted  context  of  a  comparative  study  of  cultures.  Although  he 
followed  tradition  by  dividing  the  "body  of  history"  into  history  natural, 
ecclesiastical,  and  civil,  thus  omitting  the  category  which  Bacon  had  al¬ 
ready  allotted  to  "learning  and  the  arts,"25  Hakewill  in  fact  devoted  most 
of  his  treatment  of  the  ancients  to  their  learning  and  inventions,  and  went 
beyond  anything  Bacon's  theory  could  be  made  to  include  without  stretch¬ 
ing  it  out  of  shape  to  the  broad  region  of  manners  and  morals.  His  handling 
of  ancient  culture  was  naturally  conditioned  by,  and  had  to  be  balanced 
by,  the  evidence  he  adduced  for  that  of  modern  Europe,  but  the  demands 
of  his  thesis  no  doubt  explain  why  the  former  tended  to  be  more  syste¬ 
matic  than  the  latter.  Not  surprisingly,  he  had  little  to  say  about  medieval 
culture.  Except  for  a  bow  to  the  scholastic  philosophers  as  logicians  and 
his  acceptance  of  humanist  criticism  of  medieval  painting  as  decadent,26 
he  largely  ignored  it.  The  middle  period  was  still,  for  him,  clearly  a  period 
of  darkness  and  superstition,  and  one  hardly  pertinent  to  the  case  of  the 
moderns  against  the  ancients. 

Hakewill  had,  of  course,  no  trouble  establishing  the  superiority  of  the 
moderns  in  science  and  technology.  Of  the  big  three,  printing,  guns,  and 
the  compass,  he  quotes  Cardan,  "His  tribus  tota  Antiquitas  nihil  par 
habet."27  The  ancients  were  so  ignorant  of  navigation  "that  they  en¬ 
graved  Non  ultra  upon  Hercules'  pillars."28  Like  most  of  his  humanist 
precursors,  he  understood  how  printing  had  served  to  inaugurate  a  new 
era  of  learning,  scholarship,  and  general  education.29  And  Copernicus  and 

24.  Apologie,  preface.  Citations  from  the  second  edition,  1630. 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  250-51.  On  Bacon's  classification  of  history,  see  above,  chap.  3. 

26.  Apologie,  pp.  259-65.  27.  Ibid.,  p.  275.  28.  Ibid.,  p.  268. 

29.  Ibid.,  pp.  275-78. 
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the  new  astronomy  had  corrected  the  errors  of  Ptolemy,  just  as  Ptolemy 
had  corrected  those  of  his  own  predecessors.50  The  situation  was  not  quite 
so  clear  in  the  other  arts.  Aristotle  was  still  hard  to  gainsay.  But  Ramus 
had  added  a  new  and  more  flexible  method  to  the  study  of  logic;  and,  if 
the  ancients  excelled  in  rhetoric,  the  moderns  excelled  in  grammar  and 
philology.51  Hakewill  was  not  at  his  best  on  literature,  architecture,  and 
the  graphic  arts;  but  he  was  able  to  quote  enough  second-hand  critical 
authority  to  satisfy  himself  that  recent  work  in  those  fields  could  at  least 
bear  comparison  with  ancient  Rome.52 

This  is  the  core  of  Hakewill's  arguments  insofar  as  it  was  based  on  a 
comparison  of  ancient  "arts  and  sciences"  with  modern.  But,  viewed  as  an 
essay  in  cultural  history,  an  even  more  interesting  part  of  the  Apologie  is 
the  fourth  book  which  he  devoted  to  "the  pretended  decay  in  matter  of 
manners."  Lacking  the  relatively  measurable  data  provided  by  the  history 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  was  bound  to  be  more  impressionistic  than  the 
preceding  book.  It  was  also  outragebusly  biased:  it  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a 
general  indictment  of  ancient  manners  and  customs,  a  picture  so  dark  as 
to  make  even  the  soiled  present  look  bright.  Indicted  to  a  large  extent  on 
evidence  drawn  from  their  own  writings,  the  Romans,  in  particular,  stood 
convicted  of  cruelty,  covetousness,  luxury,  incontinence,  drunkenness, 
gluttony,  arrogance,  vainglory,  ingratitude,  and  barbarous  religious  prac¬ 
tices.  In  their  "pretended  justice,  prudence,  and  fortitude,"  the  classic  vir¬ 
tues  which  were  supposed  to  make  pagans,  at  their  best,  "good"  pagans, 
the  Romans  were  surpassed  by  Christians.55  Greek  legal  principles,  even 
as  laid  down  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  bore  elements  incompatible  with 
Christian  ethics.  Yet  Greek  laws  were  not  a  bit  more  "dishonest  and 
immoral"  than  those  of  "the  Gauls  and  Saxons  our  Predecessors  uncivil 
and  barbarous,"  with  their  trials  by  combat  and  ordeal54 — a  judgment 
doubtless  as  startling  to  English  lawyers  as  the  rest  of  his  indictment  was 
to  classical  scholars. 

Although  not  intended  as  formal  historiography,  these  last  two  books 
of  the  Apologie  add  up  to  something  close  to  a  cultural  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  and,  though  more  sketchy,  of  the  modern  world  as  well. 
The  outgrowth  of  a  basically  religious  controversy,  they  nevertheless  re¬ 
flected  much  of  the  new  antiquarian  scholarship  exemplified  at  its  best  by 
his  contemporary,  Selden.  Less  penetrating  in  his  critique  of  ancient  phi- 

30.  Ibid.,  pp.  262-64.  31.  Ibid.,  pp.  259-61. 

32.  E.g.,  Ibid.,  pp.  252-57,  265-68.  33.  Ibid.,  pp.  323-464. 

34.  Ibid.,  pp.  318-20. 
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losophy  than  Bacon,  Hakewill  ventured  much  farther  into  the  as  yet 
largely  unexplored  regions  of  customs  and  social  values. 

Furthermore,  Hakewill  recognized  the  necessity  for  interpretive  ex¬ 
planation.  He  saw  that  he  must  not  only  compare  "time  with  time,"35  but 
indicate  why  the  differences  had  developed.  The  moderns  had  three  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  ancients.  They  had  the  works  of  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves  and  that  gave  them  a  headstart.  They  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  religion,  a  factor  which  helped  explain  at  least  their  potential 
superiority  in  manners  and  morals.  Finally,  they  had  the  art  of  printing 
which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  pool  their  knowledge  as  never  before 
and  purge  it  from  the  gross  errors  of  irresponsible  scribes.  On  the  other 
hand,  modern  learning  and  the  arts  labored  under  certain  handicaps :  the 
diversity  of  languages ;  religious  controversies  which,  since  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,  "hath  doubtless  not  a  little  hindered  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  other  Sciences";  lack  of  as  much  encouragement  as  learn¬ 
ing  had  enjoyed  in  former  times;  and,  perhaps  above  all,  "vain  opinions, 
that  all  Arts  were  already  fully  perfected"  and  that  their  founders  were 
giants  and  all  those  who  came  after  merely  dwarfs.36 

It  was  the  attitude  expressed  in  that  hardy  perennial  that  Hakewill  was 
most  anxious  to  combat.  As  Vives  had  done  a  century  earlier,  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  analogy  of  the  giants  and  dwarfs  a  mischievous  creation:  the 
idea  that  modern  man,  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  could  see 
farther  than  they,  still  left  the  moderns  as  dwarfs  and  gave  little  hope 
that  they  would  ever  be  able  to  do  anything  comparable  to  the  ancients.37 
Goodman  had  also  rejected  the  trope,  but  for  opposite  reasons:  it  was, 
he  said,  just  another  way  of  saying  that  we  prefer  our  own  judgment  over 
theirs,  whereas  in  fact  we  no  longer  have  the  intelligence  to  make  use  of 
what  they  have  handed  on  to  us.3® 

Hakewill  believed  that  modern  man  not  only  had  built  effectively  upon 
the  foundations  laid  down  by  the  ancients  but  had  the  ability  to  equal,  if 
not  to  surpass  them.  "I  do  not  believe,"  he  wrote,  "that  all  Regions  of  the 
World,  or  of  all  ages  in  the  same  Region  afford  wits  always  alike";  yet 
if  the  wits  "of  the  latter  ages"  were  but  "manured  by  industry,  directed 
by  precepts,  regulated  by  method,  tempered  by  diet,  refreshed  by  exer¬ 
cise,  and  encouraged  by  rewards,"  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
"be  as  capable  of  deep  speculations,  and  produce  as  masculine,  and  lasting 

35.  Ibid.,  ep.  dedic.  36.  Ibid.,  pp.  228-30. 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  229,  ep.  dedic.,  and  preface.  38.  Fall  of  Man,  pp.  361-62. 
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births,  as  any  of  the  ancienter  times  have  done."39  For  "neither  are  we 
Dwarfs,  nor  they  Giants,  but  we  are  all  of  one  stature,"  and  can  achieve  as 
much  provided  "there  be  found  in  us  the  same  studiousness,  watchfulness 
and  love  of  truth,  as  was  in  them."40 

There,  of  course,  was  the  rub.  It  was  an  inspirational  message  that  Hake- 
will  sent  his  generation.  But  its  optimism  was  qualified.  Progress  is  by 
no  means  inevitable.  Like  his  humanist  precursors,  he  affirmed  the  God- 
given  potentiality  inherent  in  the  human  mind  for  constructive  achieve¬ 
ment;  but,  like  them,  he  knew  mankind  had  also  a  propensity  for  evil  and 
hence  for  backsliding.  In  short,  it  is  up  to  man  himself  whether  he  pro¬ 
gresses  or  not.  His  record  would  give  grounds  for  a  certain  limited  hope 
in  that  respect.  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  there  is  "as  in  all  things  besides, 
a  kind  of  circular  progress:  they  have  their  births,  their  growth,  their 
flourishing,  their  failing,  their  fading,  and  within  a  while  after  their  resur¬ 
rection,  and  flourishing  again."41  There  is  a  similar  "vicissitude,  an  altera¬ 
tion  and  revolution"  in  manners,  "according  to  the  times."42  Still,  Hake- 
will's  optimism,  again  like  the  earlier  humanists,  was  sturdier  than  his 
doubts.  It  was  deeply  rooted  in  his  concept  of  a  benevolent  God  and  his 
faith  in  the  dynamic  potentialities  inherent  in  human  nature. 

Whether  he  looked  forward,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  is  another  mat¬ 
ter.  His  hopes  were  surely  inhibited  by  his  cyclical  concept  of  history.  The 
"circular  progress"  he  cited  probably  bore  no  such  connotation  as  LeRoy's 
theory  of  civilization's  ascending  spiral  course.  It  was  simply  a  statement 
of  observable  facts  which  could  be  explained  in  human  terms;  and  it  left 
future  developments  still  subject  to  human  nature  and  the  times.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  appears  to  have  seen  in  the  history  of  civilization  a 
record  of  cumulative  achievement,  the  progressive  implications  of  which 
he  could  hardly  have  avoided.  His  immediate  concern  was,  after  all,  to 
compare  ancient  and  modern  culture,  not  to  speculate  about  future  de¬ 
velopments. 

One  thing  Hakewill's  comparing  of  "time  with  time"  failed  to  do  and 
that  was  to  call  due  attention  to  the  processes  of  change.  Not  that  he  was 
blind  to  those  processes.  His  recognition  of  the  dynamic  role  of  printing 
in  modern  culture  would  be  enough  to  grant  him  partial  absolution  on  that 
score.  And  his  comparative  approach  was,  in  itself,  evidence  of  a  well- 
developed  sense  of  period  without  which  any  more  sophisticated  interpre- 

39.  Apologie,  ep.  dedic.  40.  Ibid.,  preface.  41.  Ibid.,  p.  230. 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  290. 
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tation  of  actual  change  would  have  been  quite  impossible.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains,  however,  that  such  an  approach  tended  to  portray  the  culture  of 
antiquity,  in  particular,  as  though  it  had  sat  still  for  its  portrait.  That, 
indeed,  was  the  weakness  of  the  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  as 
far  as  its  effectiveness  in  stimulating  historical  thought  is  concerned. 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  Hakewill's  historical  perspective — and  all  of  it 
with  Goodman's — was  that  they  both  sought  to  bring  history  to  the  aid 
of  theology.  In  Goodman's  case,  however,  the  result  was  for  history  to 
become  so  suffused  with  theology  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  it. 
Hakewill  managed  to  allow  his  historical  investigation  to  follow  roughly 
the  lines  marked  out  by  documentable  experience,  but  he  was  so  con¬ 
cerned  to  disprove  the  notion  that  man  and  nature  had  sunk  into  continu¬ 
ous  decline  as  a  result  of  the  Fall  that  he  would  not  always  stop  to  examine 
the  processes  of  change  that  had  produced  the  evidence  he  needed.  It  is 
remarkable  how  far  his  theological  purposes  permitted  him  to  go  into 
strictly  mundane  history.  But  before  the  history  of  civilization  could  be 
expected  to  reveal  its  processes,  it  had  to  be  considered  as,  in  itself,  a 
legitimate  object  of  investigation,  free  from  any  necessary  connection  with 
theology. 

By  Hakewill's  day,  much  had  been  done  to  make  such  an  approach  pos¬ 
sible.  Many  of  Hakewill's  contemporaries  had  already  made  the  necessary 
adjustment.  In  his  various  proposals  for  a  reorientation  of  learning  from 
metaphysical  speculation  to  the  concrete  data  of  man's  natural  environ¬ 
ment,  Bacon  had  followed  virtually  to  its  end  a  path  long  since  opened  up 
by  the  nominalists  of  the  late  medieval  schools  and  had  declared  first 
causes  to  be  outside  the  province  of  human  learning  and  had  made  learn¬ 
ing  virtually  an  end  in  itself.  Virtually,  but  not  completely.  Knowledge  of 
things  human  had  still,  even  for  Bacon,  to  fit  into  the  larger  scheme  of 
providential  history:  the  true  end  of  knowledge,  he  wrote,  is  not  mere 
intellectual  satisfaction  or  the  attainment  of  fame  and  riches;  rather,  "it 
is  a  restitution  and  reinvesting  (in  great  part)  of  man  to  the  sovereignty 
and  power  .  .  .  which  he  had  in  his  first  state  of  creation."45  Sir  John 
Davies  seems  likewise  to  have  envisioned  at  least  a  partial  victory  over 
original  sin  in  earthly  history.  Like  Bacon  and  the  more  optimistic  hu¬ 
manists  of  his  day,  he  was  well  aware  of  the  limitation  of  the  human 
mind.  He  was  willing  also  to  accept  the  Fall  of  Man  as  a  temporal  disaster, 
as,  in  lesser  degree,  were  the  Flood  and  the  Tower  of  Babel.  But  mankind 

43.  Valerius  Terminus  (1603),  Works,  VI,  34. 
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still  possessed  enough  of  the  power  of  reason  to  regain  lost  ground  and, 
very  slowly,  to  regain  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  after  each  setback.44 

An  atmosphere  congenial  to  a  progressivist  interpretation  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  had,  in  fact,  been  building  up  for  many  years.  Despite  its  deep  and 
continuing  commitment  to  the  ideal  of  a  society  established  on  principles 
of  Christianity  morality,  despite  even  its  tendency  to  become  embroiled 
in  confessional  controversy,  the  English  humanist  tradition  retained  its 
strongly  utilitarian  bent.  The  more  secular  of  the  earlier  Tudor  humanists, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  looked  back,  however  distantly,  on  the  course 
of  civilization  from  the  high  ground  of  their  hopes  for  a  reform  of  society 
at  once  rational  and  Christian.45  Even  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  debate  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  practical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  things  human  and  things  divine  and  to  treat  the  church  itself  as, 
in  one  essential  aspect,  a  human  institution.46  Moreover,  despite  the  still 
strongly  religious  context  of  thought  and  discussion,  the  affairs  of  this 
world  increasingly  demanded  attention.  They  received  it,  too,  and  not  only 
from  the  "practical"  men  whose  immediate  business  it  was,  but  from  those 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  tradition  of  a  distinctly  civic  humanism,  felt 
it  their  duty  to  apply  their  scholarly  skills  to  the  elucidation  of  such 
matters. 

The  promise  of  invention 

Nowhere,  however,  are  these  tendencies  more  apparent  than  in  the  area 
of  science  and  technology.47  It  is  here  that  the  moderns  seized  strategic 
positions  even  before  the  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  became  a 
declared  war.  It  is  here  that  the  optimistic  implications,  sensed  impression¬ 
istically  by  earlier  writers  and  expressed  in  the  myth  of  man's  painful 
struggle  from  a  primitive  savagery,  began  to  assume  a  certain  objective 
reality  as  a  historical  process.  This  is  the  point  of  view  we  commonly  asso¬ 
ciate  with  Francis  Bacon's  vision  of  a  world  made  more  liveable  by  the 
progressive  developments  of  man's  control  over  nature  and  with  his  cor¬ 
responding  critique  of  what  he  portrayed  as  the  blind  veneration  of  an- 

44.  Reason's  Academie,  Prose  Works,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  2  vols.,  (London,  1876), 
208-12.  45.  See  preceding  chap.  46.  See  above,  chap.  6. 

47.  See  Paolo  Rossi,  Philosophy,  Technology,  and  the  Arts  in  the  Early  Modern 
Era,  trans.  Salvator  Attavano  (New  York,  1970),  chaps.  1  and  2;  Jones,  Ancients  and 
Moderns,  chaps.  1  and  2;  E.  G.  R.  Taylor,  The  Mathematical  Practitioners  of  Tudor 
England  (Cambridge,  1954),  pp.  38  ff;  F.  R.  Johnson,  Astronomical  Thought  in  Renais¬ 
sance  England  (Baltimore,  1937). 
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tiquity  on  the  part  of  a  sterile  and  contentious  humanism.  We  now  know 
that  those  scholars  who  still  refused  to  question  ancient  authority  or  who 
preferred  to  play  academically  with  words,  and  whose  work.  Bacon  said, 
tended  “more  to  copie  than  matter,/  represented  only  the  decaying  limb 
of  a  still  live  intellectual  growth,  a  tradition  to  which,  indeed,  he  him¬ 
self  belonged  by  virtue  of  his  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  liberally  educated 
mind  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society.  We  know,  too,  that  as  F.  R. 
Johnson  has  stated,  “most  of  the  fruitful  ideals  of  science  that  are  popu¬ 
larly  associated  with  the  work  of  Francis  Bacon  and  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  already  part  of  the  publicly  avowed  creed  of  the  sixteenth 
century." 48  In  their  respectful  criticism  of  ancient  authority,  their  faith 
in  the  experimental  method,  their  belief  in  the  progressive  improvement 
of  their  environment  through  the  cumulative  store  of  knowledge  thus 
achieved,  and  their  recognition  that  the  task  was  a  cooperative  one  to 
which  the  veriest  artisan  might  contribute,  a  few  Elizabethans — mathema¬ 
ticians,  astronomers,  technicians,  and  popularizers — were  already  voicing 
opinions  undoubtedly  shared  by  a  substantial  element  among  contempo¬ 
rary  intellectuals.  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  leader  among  those  of  the  newer 
humanists  who  recognized  the  significance  of  science  and  invention,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  these  men — Digges,  Hariot,  and  Dee  among  the 
theorists.  Boroughs,  Bourne,  Shute,  Baker,  Norman,  and  Hester  among 
the  articulate  technicians  who  had  done  much  to  add  a  practical  dimension 
to  the  work  of  the  mathematicians,  and  Hakluyt,  the  prophet  of  empire 
and  pioneer  in  economic  history.49  These  were  the  men  who  were  quite 
willing  to  look  ahead,  and  ready,  as  Daniel  put  it,  to  “set  their  bold  Plus 
Ultra''50  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ancient  thought.  Although  they 
occasionally  bowed  politely  to  ancient  authority — Robert  Norman,  the 
instrument-maker,  apologized  left-handedly  for  setting  down  “a  late  ex¬ 
perimental  truth"  found  during  his  experiment  with  the  compass  “con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinions  of  all  those  who  have  hitherto  written  thereof"51 — 
these  writers  proudly  acclaimed  the  superiority  of  modern  physical  science 
and  the  autonomy  of  the  human  mind  within  the  virtually  unlimited  range 
allowed  it  by  a  beneficent  Providence. 

How  far  this  sort  of  thing  reached  beyond  those  intellectuals  and  tech- 

48.  Johnson,  p.  296. 

49.  Pierces  Supererogation,  Works,  II,  289-90.  Edgar  Zilsel  calls  attention  to  the 
high  percentage  of  English  authors  among  the  men  of  some  learning  who  became 
interested  in  technological  subjects.  “The  Sociological  Roots  of  Science,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  XLVII  (1942),  544-62. 

50.  Musophilus,  lines  803  ff.  51.  The  New  Attractive  (1585),  STC  18648,  preface. 
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nicians  inspired  primarily  by  the  new  astronomy  and  the  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine.  The  preoccupation  of  an 
essentially  Christian  humanism  with  the  moral  welfare  of  society  could 
easily  have  outweighed  the  feeling  for  its  material  well-being  which  was 
also,  and  increasingly,  characteristic  of  the  humanist  tradition.  There 
were  surely  more  preachers  and  writers  ready  and  willing  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  former  than  there  were  scientifically  oriented  scholars  and 
articulate  craftsmen  to  express  the  latter.  Moreover,  those  men  of  letters 
who,  like  Spenser,  allowed  their  concern  for  the  moral  condition  of  society 
to  lead  them  toward  an  only  slightly  qualified  pessimism,  no  doubt  spoke 
a  paradigmatic  language  more  familiar  to  more  people  than  the  gospel 
of  pre-Baconian  Baconianism.  But  the  surge  of  interest  in  the  inventive 
capabilities  of  man  and  in  his  achievements  is  too  clearly  marked  to  be  dis¬ 
counted,  and  its  bearing  on  temporal  perspective  unmistakable. 

Typical  in  his  appraisal  of  recent  achievements,  if  a  bit  more  outspoken 
than  most,  was  George  Best,  the  navigator.  In  connection  with  his  account 
(1378)  of  Frobisher's  voyages,  he  (or  rather  his  ghost-writer)52  pointed 
out  that,  as  did  the  great  men  of  ancient  times,  so  "now  in  these  later 
days,  [many]  do  so  follow  and  employ  their  time  . .  .  that  now  by  continual 
practice,  and  exercising  of  good  wits,  the  world  is  waxed  finer,  and  grown 
to  more  perfection,  not  only  in  all  the  speculative  Arts  and  Sciences,  but 
also  in  the  practical  application  of  the  same,  to  Man's  use."  As  might  be 
expected,  it  is  this  latter  effect  that  most  interested  the  author.  This  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  mind  has  so  profited  the  world  that,  he  says,  "this 
time  only  may  rightly  be  called  the  liberal  and  flourishing  age."  He  revels 
in  the  newly  achieved  variety  and  opulence  of  his  countrymen's  houses, 
clothing,  and  foods.  He  cites  the  vast  increase  in  gold  and  silver.  And,  of 
course,  he  comments  especially  on  the  triad  of  inventions  by  which  Re¬ 
naissance  men  habitually  measured  material  progress.  The  compass  led 
him  to  his  main  subject,  the  voyages  of  discovery  which,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  thing,  made  Elizabethan  Englishmen  reappraise  their  so¬ 
ciety  and  its  prospects  in  relation  to  the  traditionally  accepted  authority 
of  the  ancients.  By  virtue  of  the  magnetic  needle,  "within  the  memory  of 
man  within  these  four  score  years  there  hath  been  more  new  Countries 
and  regions  discovered,  than  in  five  thousand  years  before,  yes,  more 
than  half  the  world  hath  been  discovered  by  men,  that  are  yet  (or  might 

52.  A  True  Discourse  of  the  late  voyages  of  discoverie  ...  of  Martin  Frobisher 
(1578),  STC  1972.  Henry  Bynneman,  the  publisher,  claimed  that  he  got  a  copy  of 
Best's  MS  "out  of  the  hands  of  a  friend  . . .  who  had  the  writing  and  perusing  thereof." 
For  the  following,  see  pp.  1-7. 
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very  well  for  their  age  be)  alive."  He  marvels,  moreover,  "that  man,  who 
hath  always  abhorred  so  much  thralldom  and  restraint,  and  so  greedily 
desired  liberty,  would  be  contented  so  many  thousand  years,  to  be  shut 
up  in  so  narrow  bounds."55  And  the  cause  of  it  all?  "Next  unto  divine 
Providence"  it  is  "the  searching  wit  of  man."  The  Baconian  flavor  in 
these  quotations  is  obvious:  investigation  for  utilitarian  ends,  condescen¬ 
sion  toward  preceding  ages,  and,  above  all,  confidence  in  the  "wit"  of 
man  and  a  corresponding  willingness  to  take  first  causes  for  granted  and 
proceed  to  endeavors  within  the  range  of  human  capabilities. 

Although  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  more  or  less  learned 
experimenters  and  craftsmen  and  the  scientifically  minded  scholars  and 
men  of  letters  who  did  so  much  to  popularize  their  interests,  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  deserves  special  mention  because  it  demonstrates  the 
continued  vitality  and  adaptability  of  the  humanist  tradition.  Humanist 
learning  had  been  typically  directed  toward  moral  philosophy,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  earlier  generations  of  English  humanists  in  their  ability  to 
create  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  society  had  stemmed  in  large  part  from 
their  sense  of  mastery  in  that  area.  To  shift  attention  to  natural  philosophy 
therefore  required  a  considerable  reorientation,  both  in  learning  and 
values.  But  the  incentive  was  there.  The  vision  of  a  civilizing  process  cul¬ 
minating  in  apparently  unlimited  discovery  and  invention,  was  no  more 
confined  to  the  persons  actually  engaged  in  such  developments  than 
were  the  humanist  principles  of  scholarship  and  public  service  limited  to 
academicians  and  men  of  letters.  Those  especially  who  had  received  their 
identifiably  humanist  education  at  Cambridge  during  the  mid-century 
years  had  come  under  the  many-faceted  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,54 
and  were  able,  with  little  trouble,  to  adapt  the  utilitarian  bent  of  a  highly 
adaptable  humanism  to  the  similarly  practical  implications  of  natural 
philosophy. 

Robert  Recorde  and  Richard  Eden  are  cases  in  point,  and  relatively 
early,  their  interest  dating  back  to  the  'fifties.  Recorde  may  well  have  been 
the  first  of  the  humanists  to  devote  his  abilities  as  a  scholar  and  writer — 
comparatively  modest  though  they  were — to  the  task  of  explaining  all 
sorts  of  scientific  matters  in  terms  an  educated  person  of  that  day  could 
grasp.  Though  he  remained  properly  respectful  to  ancient  authority,  in  the 

53.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Edward  Wright,  Certaine  errors  in  Navigation 
(1599),  STC  26019,  preface. 

54.  Johnson,  pp.  87  ff.  Smith's  own  wide-ranging  interests  included  cosmography. 
Eden  expressed  high  regard  for  Smith  whose  scientific  interests  may  well  have  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  own.  The  First  Three  Books,  p.  xxxvii. 
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course  of  his  labors  he  became  less  and  less  inclined  to  accept  it  without 
question,  and  more  aware  that  he  and  men  like  him  were  capable  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  sum  of  knowledge.55  The  concept  of  contribution,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  notion  of  progress  in  the  arts,  is  touchingly  revealed  in  the 
preface  to  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge  (1551)  where,  after  offering  the 
standard  apology  for  his  work's  limitations,  he  declared  "yet  may  I  think 
thus:  this  candle  did  I  light:  this  light  have  I  kindled:  that  learned  men 
may  see  to  practice  their  pens,  ...  I  drew  a  platte  [plan]  rudely,  whereon 
they  may  build."56  Eden,  too,  appreciated  the  cumulative  character  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  celebrated  in  particular  the  advances  in  naviga¬ 
tion  and  geography.57  With  its  scientific  implications  primarily  in  mind, 
he  cited  the  potentially  liberating  principle  of  medieval  philosophy,  nihil 
est  in  intellectu  quod  non  fuit  prius  in  sensu-,  but  he  gave  it  a  fresh  rele¬ 
vance,  emphasizing  the  necessary  and  fruitful  cooperation  of  reason  and 
observation,  authority  and  experience.58 

A  sense  of  newness,  a  feeling  thdt  a  new  day  was  dawning,  permeates 
the  writings  on  all  such  subjects,  a  sense  not  unrelated,  as  time  went  on, 
to  the  hopes  of  some  Puritans  for  a  millennium  to  culminate  in  earthly 
history.59  It  was  almost  as  obvious  to  the  more  realistic  minds  of  the  later 
Renaissance  as  it  is  to  present-day  historians  that  printing,  guns,  and  the 
compass  had  in  fact  changed  the  course  of  civilization.  Though  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  speak  of  civilization  in  the  abstract,  a  feeling  for  it  was 
implicit  in  their  comments  on  these  concrete  examples.  For  the  most  part, 
it  is  true,  they  placed  their  emphasis  primarily  on  the  simple  fact  of  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  But  a  more  historically  conscious  interpreta¬ 
tion  comes  occasionally  to  the  surface. 

John  Foxe,  for  example,  reflected  an  opinion  not  uncommon  among 
Protestant  churchmen  to  the  effect  that  printing  had  served  as  the  means 
by  which  the  new  learning  (in  the  sense  both  of  Protestant  doctrine  and 
the  Christian  humanism  that  prepared  the  way  for  it)  had  been  propa¬ 
gated,  and,  as  such,  had  become  instrumental  in  producing  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.60  Daniel,  too,  recognized  that  both  printing  and  firearms  had  been 

55.  Samuel  Lilley,  "Robert  Recorde  and  the  Idea  of  Progress,"  Renaissance  and 
Modern  Studies,  II  (1957),  3-3 7. 

56.  STC  20813.  Cf.  The  Castle  of  Knowledge  (1556),  STC  20796,  where  he  indicates 
a  readiness,  unusual  at  so  early  a  date,  to  break  with  authority  and  to  expound  the 
still  novel  theories  of  Copernicus.  Johnson,  pp.  164-65. 

57.  Preface  to  a  translation  of  Taisner,  Of  Continuall  motions,  esp.  p.  xlvii:  see 
also  preface  to  Decades,  and  New  India.  58.  New  India,  pp.  9-10. 

59.  Michael  Walzer,  The  Revolution  of  the  Saints  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1965)  pp. 
11-13.  60.  Acts  and  Monuments,  III,  718-22;  see  also  IV,  252. 
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instruments  of  historical  change,  but  was  not  at  all  sure  they  had  been 
beneficial  in  their  effects:  the  former  had  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of 
public  discussion  which  had  divided  people  ideologically;  the  latter  had 
exacerbated  international  rivalries.  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  only  be  optimistic  about  the  expanded  horizons  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  new  navigation.61  Bacon  not  only  commented  upon  the  his¬ 
torical  importance  of  all  these  inventions — printing  had,  of  course,  played 
an  essential  part  in  the  propagation  of  knowledge — but  also  upon  the  rea¬ 
son  why  such  inventions  as  ordnance  and  moveable  type,  which  seemed 
so  obvious  once  invented,  took  so  long  to  make  their  appearance.62  Hake- 
will  rested  his  case  for  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  the  ancients  in 
matters  of  invention  on  the  "big  three."  Printing  interested  him  especially, 
and  he  offered  an  explanation  of  how  it  had  actually  promoted  learning 
that  would  be  hard  for  a  present-day  historian  to  improve  upon.  But  he 
paid  more  than  the  usual  respects  to  the  art  of  navigation  and  to  Hakluyt's 
collection  of  records  "lately  enlarged  and  perfected  by  Master  Purchas."67 
Hakluyt  had,  indeed,  done  perhaps  more  than  any  one  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  in  the  later  sixteenth  century  to  bring  the  New  World  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  and  to  facilitate  thereby  a  fresh  approach  to  human  cul¬ 
ture.64  And  the  voyages  of  discovery  did  more  than  anything  else  to  give 
substance  to  the  sense  of  newness,  of  as  yet  unrealized  potentiality,  which 
was  as  antithetical  to  the  fin  de  siecle  pessimism  as  to  any  unquestioning 
veneration  of  classical  antiquity. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  the  "practical  men"  were 
alone  responsible  for  this  kind  of  temporal  perspective.  The  same  sense 
of  newness  and  potentiality  suffuses  the  work  of  those  men  of  letters  who 
concerned  themselves  with  the  state  of  the  English  language,  and  it 
brought  to  writing  of  that  sort  much  the  same  intimations  of  temporal 
process.  The  reader  will  recall  that  these  writers  had,  by  the  late  decades 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  lost  that  sense  of  inferiority  which  had  oppressed 
so  many  of  their  predecessors.  The  language,  they  felt,  still  needed  both 
amplification  and  discipline,  but  it  had  already  demonstrated  its  ability  to 


61.  Civil  Wars,  VI,  28-47.  62.  Novum  Organum,  Works,  VIII,  140-43. 

63.  On  printing,  see  Apologie,  pp.  275-78  and  cf.  pp.  228-30.  On  navigation,  see 
ibid.,  pp.  268-72. 

64.  Although  Haklyut  retained  a  proper  respect  for  ancient  authority,  ( Original 
Writings,  II,  436),  his  extravagant  praise  of  Peter  Martyr's  Decades  in  comparison 
with  the  ancient  cosmographers  places  him  unequivocally  on  the  side  of  the  moderns. 
Ibid.,  II,  363. 
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become  a  literary  medium  of  unparalleled  richness  as  well  as  an  efficient 
medium  for  rational  discussion;  and  in  good  hands — theirs — it  had  an 
even  greater  future. 

They  were  still,  it  is  true,  to  some  degree  inhibited  by  the  idea  that 
languages  go  through  cycles,  periods  of  efflorescence  followed  by  periods 
of  decline,  and  by  the  idea,  closely  associated  with  the  decay  of  nature,  that 
languages  degenerated  as  they  became  dispersed  among  a  variety  of 
people.65  But  they  were  interested  in  the  present,  in  Harvey's  "golden  age 
to  flourish  now";  and  they  were  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  state  of  the  language  was  the  product  of  an  evolution¬ 
ary  process  through  which  all  languages  pass  and  which  accounts  for  their 
unique  character.  Long-term  prospects  of  cyclical  decline  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  and  then,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  forget.  Much  would 
depend  on  the  character  and  industry  of  a  people.  As  for  the  English 
themselves,  Mulcaster  stoutly  maintained,  the  potentiality  was  there  and 
needed  only  cultivation.  "Our  brains  can  bring  forth,  our  conceits  will 
bear  life:  our  tongues  are  not  tied,  and  our  labor  is  our  own."  Unlike 
some  of  his  contemporaries  who  hoped  to  achieve  a  degree  of  standardi¬ 
zation  which  would  preclude  future  development,  Mulcaster  believed  that 
a  future  generation  of  Englishmen  would  undoubtedly  write  a  changed 
English.  But  it  need  not  be  a  poorer  English.66  Daniel  expressed  a  similar 
opinion  in  his  more  euphoric  moments,  envisioning  a  brilliant  future  for 
the  English  language,  a  future  which  would  include  the  New  World.67 

Moreover,  neither  Daniel  nor  Mulcaster  saw  any  reason  why  they 
should  be  inhibited  by  deference  to  the  ancients.  Both  nourished  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  historical  relativity.  "Methinks,"  Daniel  wrote,  "we  should 
not  so  soon  yield  our  consents  to  the  authority  of  Antiquity,  unless  we 
saw  more  reason."68  Mulcaster  gave  more  thought  to  the  problem,  but 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  No  two  people  will  ever  express  themselves 
in  the  same  way.  Those  sciences  "dealing  with  human  affairs,"  in  contrast 
to  the  mathematical  sciences,  "must  have  regards  to  the  circumstances  of 
every  particular  case."  Accordingly,  "It  is  no  proof  that  because  Plato 


65.  Adherence  to  cyclical  concepts  is  apparent  in  Mulcaster,  Elementarie,  pp.  83-84, 
and  Harvey,  Letter  Book,  pp.  83-87.  Brerewood  takes  it  for  granted  that  degeneration 
must  accompany  dispersion.  Inquiry,  preface  and  pp.  1-38. 

66.  Elementaire,  p.  272;  see  also  pp.  83-84.  Cf.  Bullokar,  Amendment  of  Orthog¬ 
raphy.  See  above,  chap.  9. 

67.  M usophilus,  lines  803  ff.,  957-63;  see  also  Defence,  pp.  146-47. 

68.  Defence,  p.  139. 
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praiseth  something,  because  Aristotle  approveth  it,  because  Cicero  com¬ 
mends  it,  because  Quintilian  or  anyone  else  is  acquainted  with  it,  there¬ 
for  it  is  for  us  to  use."69 

In  this  context,  as  well  as  in  that  of  technology,  the  position  to  be 
defended  by  the  moderns  against  the  counterattacks  of  the  ancients  for 
the  next  hundred  years  had  been  well  established  by  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Ever  since  Vives  told  English  scholars  that  the  modern  man  had  no 
reason  to  defer  in  all  things  to  those  of  antiquity,  Englishmen  not  in¬ 
hibited  by  the  myth  of  the  decay  of  nature  or  by  an  uncritical  veneration 
of  the  classics  were  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  they  were  part 
of  a  continuing  process  of  cultural  development. 

As  Hans  Baron  pointed  out  several  years  ago,70  the  Quarrel  of  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns  constituted  a  theme  integral  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Renaissance,  considered  as  the  process  of  transition  from  medieval  cul¬ 
ture  to  modern.  In  it,  the  humanist  belief  in  the  autonomy  of  the  human 
mind  in  matters  terrestrial  achieved  its  ultimate  victory,  a  victory  no  less 
significant  because  it  was  gained  to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  that  very 
veneration  of  ancient  culture  which,  though  more  characteristic  of  earlier 
humanism,  was  still  apparent  enough  for  Bacon  to  identify  it  as  an  enemy 
of  progress  in  natural  science.  More  particularly,  the  Quarrel  represented 
a  major  crisis  in  historical  consciousness.  It  required  the  moderns  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  modern  culture  was  separated  from  that  of  the  ancient  world 
not  only  by  a  measurable  gulf  of  time  but  by  observable  processes  of 
development. 

The  moderns  tended,  however,  to  assume  that  those  processes  had 
taken  place  rather  than  to  examine  how  in  fact  they  had  done  so.  They 
tended  to  "compare  time  with  time,"  as  Hakewill  put  it,  and  to  pass  lightly 
over  the  intervening  period  of  change.  To  the  extent  that  the  modern  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  history  of  civilization  bears  as  its  distinguishing  mark  a 
willingness  to  look  for  intelligible  processes  of  change,  the  Quarrel  of  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns  must  accordingly  be  considered  to  have  made  a 
somewhat  limited  contribution,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages. 

Perhaps,  then,  a  better  way  of  estimating  the  already  growing  under¬ 
standing  of  process  in  the  history  of  civilization  would  be  to  notice  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  fill  in  the  middle  period  between  ancient  and  modern. 

69.  Positions  .  .  .  wherein  those  Primitive  Circumstances  be  Examined,  which  are 
Necessaire  for  the  Training  up  of  Children  (1581),  ed.  James  Oliphant  (Glasgow, 
1903),  pp.  8-9;  cf.  p.  75. 

70.  "The  Querelle  of  Ancients  and  Moderns  as  a  Problem  for  Renaissance  Scholar¬ 
ship,"  JH1,  XX  (1959),  3-22- 
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Much  of  the  material  contained  in  the  preceding  chapters,  matter  having 
to  do  with  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  language,  reveals  Renaissance 
Englishmen  exploring  the  lines  that  linked  them  with  medieval  society 
and  culture,  and,  even  more  important,  coming  to  terms  with  such  sig¬ 
nificant  breaks  in  continuity  as  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Reformation. 

"The  Baconian  Vision" 

Francis  Bacon,  again,  demands  our  special  attention,  for  no  one  of  his 
generation  reveals  more  clearly  the  developmental  tendency  in  late 
Renaissance  thought,  or,  more  subtly,  its  limitations.  His  grand  design 
for  the  improvement  of  man's  earthly  estate  called  for  a  rerouting  of 
learning  toward  natural  philosophy.  To  show  why  and  how  that  should 
be  done,  he  had  to  show  how  and  why  learning  had  come  to  lose  its  way 
in  the  first  place.  So,  although  he  remained  primarily  concerned  with  so¬ 
ciety  in  being  and  as  it  might  be,  he  had  to  become,  in  a  sense,  his  own 
cultural  historian. 

Bacon's  fascination  with  history  was  as  a  means  rather  an  end  in  itself. 
In  this  regard  he  differed  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  only  in  the  im¬ 
portance  he  attached  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  not  merely  from  the 
public  acts  of  individuals  but  from  the  broader  panorama  of  cultural  ex¬ 
perience.  His  own  treatment  of  the  cultural  past  was  unsystematic.  He 
never  attempted  the  formal  "history  of  learning  and  the  arts"  he  said  was 
so  badly  needed;71  but,  in  the  interests  of  his  project  for  a  reorganization 
and  redirection  of  learning,  he  in  fact  subjected  Western  culture  to  a  more 
penetrating  historical  appraisal  than  it  had  ever  received  from  an  English 
scholar.  Moreover,  his  concentration  upon  natural  philosophy  and  the 
promise  a  fresh  investigation  of  nature  held  for  society  permitted  him  to 
formulate  something  like  a  working  theory  of  cultural  development,  and 
one  which  freed  him  from  the  basically  theological  arguments  character¬ 
istic  of  the  earlier  stages  in  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns. 

His  assessment  depended  on  how  and  to  what  extent  the  culture  of  any 
given  period  had  encouraged  or  inhibited  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
and  the  inventive  cultivation  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  record  was 
spotty,  and  on  the  whole  it  presented  a  picture  of  misapplied  effort  and 
ultimate  failure.  For  one  thing,  the  eras  which  were  "fertile  in  sciences  or 
favorable  to  their  development"  were  few  and  relatively  brief — too  brief, 
in  fact,  to  have  established  a  true  and  fruitful  approach  to  the  problem. 

71.  See  above,  chap.  2. 
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"For  only  three  revolutions  and  periods  of  learning  can  properly  be  reck¬ 
oned;  one  among  the  Greeks,  the  second  among  the  Romans,  and  the  last 
among  us,  that  is  to  say,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.”  To  each  of  these, 
hardly  two  centuries  can  justly  be  assigned;  for  "neither  the  Arabians 
nor  the  Schoolmen  need  be  mentioned.”  (It  is  odd  that  he  overlooked  the 
contribution  the  Arabs  made  to  scientific  thought;  and,  in  his  scorn  for  the 
medieval  schools.  Bacon  differed  from  many  of  his  contemporaries.)  Even 
in  these  more  fortunate  periods,  only  a  small  proportion  of  scholarly  effort 
was  actually  devoted  to  natural  philosophy:  the  Christians  were  too  pre¬ 
occupied  with  theology,  as  the  Romans  and  Greeks  before  them  with  moral 
philosophy  and  politics.  Moreover,  natural  philosophy,  "even  among  those 
who  attended  to  it,”  had  "been  made  merely  a  passage  and  bridge  to  some¬ 
thing  else,”  seldom  an  end  in  itself.72 

Then  there  were  those  traits  of  human  nature,  universal  rather  than  his¬ 
torically  conditioned — Bacon's  famous  "Idols" — which  prevented  people 
of  any  age  from  seeing  where  their  temporal  interests  really  lay  and  di¬ 
verted  them  from  the  studies  most  appropriate  to  their  condition.73  What¬ 
ever  the  reasons,  the  fact,  as  Bacon  saw  it,  was  that  learning  had  lost  its 
truly  humane  direction  long  ago,  about  the  time  when  Plato  and  Aristotle 
made  Greek  philosophy  dogmatic  and,  as  he  said  "professorial.”74  At  the 
very  point  when  ancient  philosophers  set  the  pattern  for  the  learning  of  all 
succeeding  ages,  they  lost  the  deeper  understanding  of  nature  embodied  in 
the  thought  of  the  pre-Socratics  and  in  the  wisdom  handed  down  from  the 
dim  days  of  the  earliest  myth-makers.75 

Yet  the  burden  of  Bacon's  message  is  one  of  hope,  not  despair.  Like 
Hakewill,  he  challenged  mankind  to  look  to  the  future,  not  to  depend  upon 
the  authority  of  the  past  or  to  exaggerate  the  achievements  of  antiquity. 
Above  all,  man  must  not  give  up  the  search  for  a  better  condition.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  science  is  "that  men  despair  and  think 
things  impossible.”  What  if  Columbus  had  done  so?  Many  inventions,  if 
described  before  they  were  invented,  would  have  been  considered  im¬ 
possible.76  Indeed,  the  historical  record  itself,  spotty  as  it  was,  could 
support  a  modest  optimism.  If  philosophy  had  long  since  lost  sight  of 
man's  daily  needs,  there  had  been  plenty  of  practical  men,  ingenious  arti¬ 
sans,  whose  inventions  had  made  revolutionary  changes  in  their  society. 
Printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  magnet,  all  unknown  to  the  ancients,  had 

7 2.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  110-12.  73.  See  above,  chap.  2. 

74.  Refutation,  p.  109;  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  101  ff.,  118. 

73.  That  is  the  message  of  De  Sapientia.  See  Rossi,  Bacon,  chap.  3.  Cf.  Novum  Or¬ 
ganum,  VIII,  61-62.  76.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  128-29,  141-43;  see  also  117. 
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"changed  the  whole  face  and  state  of  things  throughout  the  world  .  .  . 
whence  have  followed  innumerable  changes;  insomuch  that  no  empire, 
no  sect,  or  star  seems  to  have  exerted  greater  power  and  influence  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  than  these  mechanical  discoveries."  Without  pausing,  as  Daniel 
had  done,  to  question  the  ethical  values  of  these  admittedly  revolutionary 
inventions.  Bacon  pointed  simply  to  the  difference  observable  between 
"the  life  of  men  in  the  most  civilized  province  of  Europe,  and  in  the  wild¬ 
est  and  most  barbarous  districts  of  New  India,"  a  difference  which  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  "man  is  a  god  to  man."  Moreover,  he  added — perhaps  in 
answer  to  the  particular  kind  of  environmentalism  associated  with  Bodin 
— the  difference  "comes  not  from  soil,  not  from  climate,  not  from  race, 
but  from  the  arts."77 

But  the  native  ingenuity  of  the  artisans  was  not  enough  to  bring  about 
the  general  alleviation  of  the  human  condition  which  Bacon  had  in  mind. 
Their  cut-and-fit  techniques  must  be  directed  by  a  systematic  methodology. 
Learning  must  come  to  the  aid  of  m^re  ingenuity.  That  learning  had  failed 
to  do  so  in  the  past  was  the  basis  of  Bacon's  indictment  against  it.  But  he 
placed  a  truly  missionary  faith  in  a  new  method,  the  working  arm  of  a  re¬ 
directed  philosophy,  to  achieve  properly  practical  results,  and  in  a  new 
logic  to  counteract  the  perversity  inherent  in  the  mind  itself.  In  the  past, 
many  useful  discoveries  had  been  made  by  "accident  and  animal  instinct" 
while  the  mind  of  man  was  occupied  in  other  matters.  How  much  more 
might  have  been  achieved  had  mind  been  consciously  and  methodically 
applied?78 

Bacon  noticed,  however — and  his  perception  provides  an  essential  key 
to  his  historical  perspective — that  the  story  of  invention  had  been  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  intellectual  arts.  The  history  of  civilization,  he 
believed,  had  been  marked  by  two  tendencies  operating  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  the  one  affecting  the  intellectual  arts,  the  other  the  arts  mechanical. 
The  latter  were  cumulative,  discovery  building  upon  discovery.  The  for¬ 
mer,  being  dependent  upon  the  wit  of  brilliant  thinkers,  was  not  progres¬ 
sive,  but,  like  water,  could  not  "ascend  higher  than  the  level  of  the  first 
spring-head  from  whence  it  descended."79  "What  is  based  on  nature  grows 
and  increases,  what  is  based  on  opinion  does  not."80  In  the  arts  mechanical 
"the  first  deviser  comes  shortest,  and  time  addeth  and  perfecteth";  in  the 
intellectual  arts  "the  first  author  goes  furthest,  and  time  leeseth  and  cor- 
rupteth."  The  reason?  In  the  former,  "many  wits  and  industries  have  been 

77.  Ibid.,  p.  162.  78.  Ibid.,  p.  140.  79.  Advancement  of  Learning,  VI,  128. 

80.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  106. 
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spent  about  the  wit  of  some  one,  whom  many  times  they  have  rather  de¬ 
praved  than  illustrated."81  Carried  away  by  the  rhetoric  of  his  case  against 
the  philosophers.  Bacon  even  announced,  as  a  principle  of  history,  that 
what  survives  of  their  teaching  is  likely  to  be  the  least  important  part; 
for,  he  said,  "time  is  like  a  river,  which  has  brought  down  to  us  things 
light  and  puffed  up,  while  those  which  are  weighty  and  solid  have  sunk."82 

Perverse  as  it  may  be,  this  came  as  close  as  anything  in  Bacon's  thought, 
or  for  that  matter  in  the  thought  of  his  day,  to  a  general  theory  of  cultural 
development.  It  recognized  a  gradualism  in  the  arts  mechanical  which 
contrasts  significantly  with  the  assumption  made  by  Polydore  Vergil  a  cen¬ 
tury  earlier  that  the  arts  sprang  virtually  full  grown  from  the  heads  of 
individual  inventors.  Man's  control  over  his  environment  had  been  ef¬ 
fected  either  by  chance  or  intentional  experiment,  but  in  any  event  the 
product  had  been  "a  birth  of  time  rather  than  of  wit."85  On  the  other 
hand,  this  dual  theory  pointed  urgently  toward  the  need  for  making  a 
totally  fresh  start  in  the  approach  to  scientific  problems,  in  what  would 
today  be  called  methodology.  "It  is  idle,"  Bacon  wrote,  "to  expect  great 
advancement  in  science  from  the  superinducing  and  engrafting  of  new 
things  upon  old.  We  must  begin  anew  from  the  very  foundations  unless 
we  would  revolve  for  ever  in  a  circle  with  mean  and  contemptible  prog¬ 
ress."84  "Let  there  be  therefore  (and  may  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  both)  two 
streams  and  two  dispensations  of  knowledge;  and  in  like  manner  two 
tribes  or  kindreds  of  students  in  philosophy;  ...  let  there  in  short  be  one 
method  for  the  cultivation,  another  for  the  invention  of  knowledge."85 
In  this  latter  respect,  the  moderns.  Bacon  maintained,  were  the  true  an¬ 
cients,  capable  like  old  men  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  a  lifetime.86 

This  theory  of  Bacon's  helps  to  place  his  attitude  toward  the  ancients 
in  perspective.  True,  he  warned  contemporaries  against  excessive  admira¬ 
tion  of  antiquity  and  he  formally  rejected  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
themselves.  "Trust  must  be  sought  from  the  light  of  nature,  not  fetched 
out  of  the  darkness  of  antiquity."87  But  he  took  care  to  qualify  his  con- 

81.  Advancement,  VI,  128. 

82.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  preface,  29;  cf.  Advancement,  VI,  131. 

83.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  512-13;  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  155. 

84.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  74.  Cf.  Advancement,  VI,  129:  "Antiquity  deserveth 
that  reverence,  that  men  should  make  a  stand  thereupon,  and  discover  what  is  the 
best  way;  but  when  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make  progression."  This 
statement  is  not,  of  course,  necessarily  contradictory. 

85.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  62-63. 

86.  Advancement,  VI,  129;  cf.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  116. 

87.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  154,  and  cf.  116;  Refutation,  p.  121. 
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demnation,  and  for  reasons  inherent  in  his  conception  of  a  dual  principle 
in  cultural  development.  Since  the  intellectual  arts  are  the  product  of  in¬ 
dividual  minds  not  of  a  gradual  and  cumulative  process,  and  since  the 
influence  of  the  great  minds  among  the  ancients  has,  if  anything,  suffered 
from  a  reverse,  retrogressive  process,  the  ancients  are  subject  to  criticism 
only  because  of  their  aims,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  native  wit  or,  up  to 
a  point,  of  fruitful  doctrine.88  His  advice  was  accordingly  to  follow  the 
ancients  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  be  of  any  help  and  then  to  "make  pro¬ 
gression/'89  Bacon  would  have  his  readers  believe  that  he  was  really  not  in 
competition  with  the  ancients.  The  ancients  had  gone  their  way;  he  was 
looking  for  "a  way  by  them  untried  and  unknown."  The  philosophical  tra¬ 
dition  that  came  down  from  the  ancients  retained  the  validity  of  its  initial 
insights;  but  it  had  at  best  to  be  supplemented,  in  the  interests  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  well-being  of  mankind,  by  another  kind  of  learning. 

Bacon's  dual  theory  of  cultural  development  had  to  compete  with 
other,  and  not  entirely  compatible,  tendencies  in  his  own  thought.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  possible  to  over-emphasize  the  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Bacon  persisted  in  thinking  of  the  course  of  civilization  in  cyclical  terms. 
Learning  had  flourished  in  three  "revolutions  and  periods."  It  had  made 
an  apparently  periodic  "visitation  or  circuit."90  Unless  a  new  beginning  is 
made,  we  must  all  "revolve  for  ever  in  a  circle."  Bacon  even  came  to 
believe  that  his  own  "great  instauration"  must  somehow  involve  a  return 
to  the  wisdom  inherent  in  the  myths  that  antedated  both  philosophers  and 
poets.91 

Allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  tendency  of  old  forms  of 
expression  to  obscure  the  freshness  of  the  ideas  expressed.  Bacon  at  times 
uses  "circuit"  or  "revolution"  simply  in  the  sense  of  "period"  and  usually 
in  conjunction  with  that  term;  and  the  "whirling  round  about,  and  per¬ 
petual  agitation,  ending  where  it  began,"  which  he  saw  in  the  learning  of 
his  own  day,  and  the  possibility  of  continued  "revolving  for  ever  in  a 
circle,"  are  comments  rather  on  the  scholarly  mind  than  on  the  course  of 
history.92  Bacon  maintained,  moreover,  that  the  very  idea  of  cycles  had 
done  great  harm  to  those  who  suppose  "that  in  the  revolution  of  time 
and  of  the  ages  of  the  world  the  sciences  have  their  ebbs  and  flows;  that 

88.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  74.  89.  Advancement,  VI,  129. 

90.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  343-44;  cf.  Advancement,  VI.  391-92.  For  a  discussion  of 
this  problem  and  scholarship  on  it,  see  Achsah  Guibbory,  "Francis  Bacon's  View  of 
History:  the  Cycles  of  Error  and  the  Progress  of  Truth/'  JEGP,  LXXIV  (1975),  336-50. 

91.  De  Sapientia,  preface. 

92.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  18;  see  also  110-12,  and  De  Augmentis,  IX,  343-44. 
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at  one  season  they  grow  and  flourish,  at  another  wither  and  decay,  yet  in 
such  a  sort  that  when  they  reach  a  certain  point  and  condition  they  can 
advance  no  further/'93  He  is  here  not  denying  that  there  have  been  cycles 
in  the  history  of  learning.  He  is  simply  combatting  the  idea  that  cycles  are 
inevitable  and  that  man  cannot  transcend  them  and  improve  his  condition. 
The  weakness  of  a  cyclical  interpretation  of  history  is  that  it  denies  man's 
potentiality  for  invention.  More  specifically,  of  course,  it  denies  the  possi¬ 
bility  inherent  in  Bacon's  own  "new  organon"  for  achieving  a  methodolog¬ 
ical  revolution. 

He  could  not  rid  himself  of  a  feeling — indeed  it  grew  upon  him — that 
there  was  a  natural  and  pure  wisdom  to  which  the  earliest  of  the  ancients 
had  access  and  to  which  modern  man  must  somehow  return  by  clearing 
from  his  mind  the  corrupt  accretions  of  the  civilized  ages  and  listening 
once  more  to  the  primitive  voice.94  It  was  a  wisdom  universal  and  un¬ 
taught,  a  shadow  of  man's  prelapsarian  state  of  complete  accord  with 
his  natural  environment.  To  recover  it  would  be  to  recover  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  that  happy  state  and  to  restore  the  command  over  nature  with  which 
man  had  been  originally  endowed.  Bacon  shared  the  religious  convictions 
of  his  age.  He  accepted  the  Fall  as  a  crucial  event  in  secular  as  well  as 
redemptive  history;  and,  despite  his  conviction  that  science  must  for 
practical  purposes  be  freed  from  theology,95  it  is  here,  at  the  vanishing 
point  of  temporal  perspective,  that  the  two  inevitably  met. 

For  present  purposes  Bacon's  treatment  of  primitive  wisdom  has  a 
further  and  special  significance.  He  was  the  first  among  his  countrymen 
to  come  really  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  myth  and  its  relation  to  history. 
"The  most  ancient  times,"  he  wrote,  "(except  what  is  preserved  of  them  in 
the  Scriptures)  are  buried  in  oblivion  and  silence :  to  that  silence  succeeded 
the  fables  of  the  poets:  to  those  fables  the  written  records  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Thus  between  the  hidden  depths  of  antiquity  and  the 
days  of  tradition  and  evidence  that  followed  there  is  drawn  a  veil,  as  it 
were,  of  fables,  which  come  in  and  occupy  the  middle  region  that  sepa¬ 
rates  what  has  perished  from  what  survived."96  These  fables  antedated 
the  "Poets."  Few  of  them  were  "invented  ...  by  those  who  recited  and 

93.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  128.  See  also  H.  B.  White,  "Bacon,  Bruno,  and  the 
Eternal  Recurrence,"  Social  Research,  XXV  (1958),  449-68. 

94.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  132;  De  Sapientia,  preface.  See  Rossi,  Bacon,  chap.  3. 
The  De  Sapientia  was  the  work  of  his  later  years. 

95.  Advancement,  VI,  169;  cf.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  124-23  and  preface;  De 
Sapientia,  XIII,  155.  On  the  Fall,  see,  e.g.,  Advancement,  VI,  147-48. 

96.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  following  quotations  are  from  De  Sapientia, 
preface. 
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made  them  famous — Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  rest/'  They  must  be  regarded 
as  "sacred  relics  and  light  airs  breathing  of  better  times,  that  were  caught 
from  the  traditions  of  more  ancient  nations  and  so  received  into  the  flutes 
and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks."  So,  contrary  to  what  many  believed  (and 
to  what  Bacon  himself  had  at  one  point  believed),97  the  allegory  came 
first  and  the  fable  after.  Fables  were  the  means  by  which  primitive  wisdom 
was  passed  on  to  a  people  "being  then  rude  and  impatient  of  all  subtleties 
that  did  not  address  themselves  to  the  sense, — indeed  scarcely  capable  of 
them.  .  .  .  For  as  hieroglyphics  came  before  letters,  so  parables  came  be¬ 
fore  arguments." 

Bacon,  thus,  clearly  envisioned  an  age  of  myths  as  a  stage  in  the  process 
by  which  mankind  achieved  civilization.  Others  before  him  had  had  in¬ 
klings  of  the  same  thing.  His  idea  of  it  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the 
notion  of  a  primitive  mentality  which,  as  we  have  seen,  inheres  in  most 
Renaissance  speculations  about  the  beginnings  of  civilization,  in  those 
troglodytes,  for  example,  to  whorh  "poets"  and  "orators"  brought  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  or  those  innocents  who  sought  some  religious  focus  in 
the  deification  of  heroes,  or  the  simple  agrarian  people  to  whose  limitations 
the  higher  critics  among  humanist  exegetes  believed  the  Book  of  Genesis 
had  been  purposely  shaped.  It  also  shares  much  of  the  same  ambiguity. 
Bacon's  myth-makers  were  of  the  same  breed  as  the  poets,  authors,  philos¬ 
ophers,  and  law-givers  of  humanist  tradition.  They,  too,  represent  muta¬ 
tions  impossible  to  explain  in  terms  of  gradual  development.  But  no  English 
writer  before  Bacon  had  gone  so  far  in  reconstructing  the  process  by  which 
myths  were  transmitted. 

If  Bacon  failed  to  resolve  the  double  paradox  of  development  within  an 
ordained  order  and  progress  through  the  restoration  of  a  timeless  wisdom, 
his  failure  in  fact  did  little  to  inhibit  the  progressivism  that  is  clearly 
dominant  in  his  thought;  and,  as  with  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
ambivalence  he  suffered  from  was  beneficent.  It  did  not  interfere  with  his 
investigation  of  change  or  his  perception  of  historical  relativity.  More¬ 
over,  the  restoration  of  a  lost  wisdom,  and  the  self-induced  return  to  a 
primal  innocence,  the  willingness  to  become  again  "as  a  little  child,"98 
that  Bacon  seems  to  have  felt  essential  to  it,  were  for  him  simply  a  step 
backward  to  a  position  from  which  forward  motion  could  be  resumed — 
this  time,  he  hoped,  in  the  right  direction. 

97.  Rossi  has  taken  pains  to  show  how  Bacon's  attitude  toward  the  ancient  myths 
changed  from  the  time  he  wrote  the  Advancement  of  Learning  to  the  De  Sapientia, 
from  figure  before  meaning  to  meaning  before  figure. 

98.  Novum  Organum,  VIII,  99. 
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Perceptive  as  Bacon's  dual  theory  of  cultural  development  was  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  historical  record,  it  failed  to  serve  him  any  better  than  cyclical 
concepts  as  a  model  for  what  might  be  expected  in  the  future.  Future  devel¬ 
opment  depended,  he  believed,  entirely  on  the  acceptance  of  the  inductive 
method;  and  that  method,  he  maintained,  was  applicable,  like  the  syllo¬ 
gism  before  it,  to  both  natural  philosophy  and  the  intellectual  arts." 
Accordingly,  while  the  former  would  continue  to  develop  cumulatively, 
the  latter  would  presumably  undergo  a  methodological  revolution  of  sorts. 
Would  the  "new  organon"  then  become  in  its  turn  another  "spring-head" 
above  which  the  subsequent  flow  could  not  rise?  Probably  not.  But  if  so, 
then  Bacon  had  become  the  victim  of  his  own  hydrodynamic  metaphor. 
Clearly,  however,  he  envisioned  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  once  learning 
had  been  redirected  from  theology  and  metaphysics  to  natural  philosophy. 
In  an  almost  apocalyptic  vision  not  unlike  the  earthly  millennium  to  which 
many  Puritans  of  his  day  were  looking  forward,  he  foresaw  history  itself 
changing  its  course  from  one  of  constant  vicissitude  to  one  of  linear 
progress.100 

It  was  in  this  special  sense  only  that  Bacon  can  be  said  to  have  supported 
the  moderns  against  the  ancients.  Except  in  technology,  where  in  recent 
times  vistas  undreamed  of  in  former  ages  had  opened  up,  modern  man 
depended  on  an  as  yet  not  fully  realized  potentiality  for  outdistancing  the 
ancients.  Yet  Bacon  had  reason  to  be  cautiously  optimistic.  "The  condition 
of  these  times,  in  which  learning  seems  to  have  now  made  her  third  visi¬ 
tation  to  men,"  is  so  favorable  in  wits,  scholarship,  and  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  through  printing,  in  geographical  discovery,  leisure  time,  and 
(curiously  enough)  freedom  from  civil  conflict  and  confessional  contro¬ 
versy,  that  he  hoped  "this  third  period  will  far  surpass  the  Greek  and 
Roman  in  learning,"  if  only  men  will  "take  from  one  another  the  light  of 
of  invention  and  not  the  fire  of  contradiction."101 

Conclusion 

Contemplation  of  the  course  of  civilization  may  not  have  produced 
much  in  the  way  of  substantive  history,  but  it  formed  an  essential  element 
nonetheless  in  the  climate  that  fostered  historical  thought  in  Renaissance 
England.  Its  effect  cannot  be  estimated  with  precision.  Dependent  for  its 
inspiration  on  the  conditions  of  contemporary  life,  and  on  myths  and  tra¬ 
ditional  assumptions  for  its  form,  it  reflected  more  the  mood  of  the  mo- 

99.  Ibid.,  p.  159.  100.  See  Guibbory.  101.  De  Augmentis,  VIII,  343-44. 
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merit  and  the  heritage  of  earlier  cultures  than  anything  like  objective 
scholarship — at  least  before  Hakewill  and  Bacon  recognized  the  need  for 
surveying  such  facts  as  could  be  determined  by  investigation  and  for  sub¬ 
jecting  speculation  to  some  degree  of  discipline.  Yet  those  who  commented 
in  one  way  or  another  on  the  issues  of  contemporary  life  seem  to  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  To  an  age  preoccupied  with  origins, 
the  dawn  of  civilization  served  as  a  vanishing  point  logically  necessary  to 
the  temporal  perspective  then  gradually  clarifying.  Viewed  from  this 
position,  the  history  of  civilization  had  to  take  some  sort  of  develop¬ 
mental  shape — unless,  of  course.  Mutability  herself  were  to  be  allowed 
to  deny  any  intelligibility  whatever  in  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  It  could 
be  progressive  or  degenerative,  depending  on  the  mood  of  the  observer. 
But  to  social  critics  and  reformers — in  contrast  to  preachers,  moralists,  and 
poets  with  a  leaning  toward  elegaic  nostalgia — it  tended  with  notable 
consistency  toward  the  progressive,  especially  in  the  readily  documen- 
table  matter  of  knowledge  and  technology.  On  the  matter  of  values,  there 
was  likely  to  be  more  difference  of  opinion.  Still,  as  challenges  arose  to 
the  idea  of  the  decay  of  nature  and  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  the 
way  became  more  and  more  open  to  a  progressivist  interpretation  of 
civilization. 

Furthermore,  as  the  prestige  of  the  ancients  declined,  historically  ori¬ 
ented  minds  tended  to  look  for  meaning  in  the  middle  period,  and  to 
recognize  that,  no  matter  how  valuable  the  culture  of  the  antique  world 
might  have  been  as  a  basis  for  a  liberal  education,  they  themselves  were 
linked  for  very  practical  reasons  more  closely  to  the  Middle  Ages.  In  that 
realization,  too,  lay  the  inescapable  implications  of  historical  process.  In 
this  sense,  the  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  important  as  it  is 
to  any  understanding  of  the  crisis  in  Renaissance  historical  consciousness, 
is  less  important  than  its  by-product,  the  willingness  of  the  later  genera¬ 
tion  of  humanists  to  recognize  the  significance  of  their  medieval  heritage. 

Among  the  facts  of  contemporary  life  that  provoked  the  more  realistic 
observers  of  society  to  thought  about  the  course  of  civilization,  two  cate¬ 
gories  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  the  new  technology  and  the  new  ethnology. 
Whether  or  not  they  entirely  approved,  no  one  possessed  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  feeling  for  process  in  society  could  deny  the  revolutionary  char¬ 
acter  of  printing,  firearms,  and  the  mariners'  compass.  More  than  any 
other  class  of  data,  invention  demonstrated  the  dynamic  relationship  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  environment.  On  the  other  hand,  no  class  of  data  did 
more  than  the  new  knowledge  of  primitive  peoples  to  stimulate  reflection. 
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however  speculative  and  at  times  wrong-headed,  on  man's  achievement 
of  civilized  status,  and  on  the  historical  relativism  inherent  in  the  process 
of  cultural  diffusion  and  diversification.  Both  categories  appeared  to  give 
documentable  substance  to  the  naturalistic,  essentially  developmental 
anthropology  which  the  reforming  humanists  of  early  Tudor  England  had 
borrowed  from  the  speculations  of  classical  antiquity. 


Conclusion 


V 


It  would  be  satisfying  to  end  these  studies  by  pointing  to  certain  uni¬ 
formities  in  the  historical  consciousness  of  Renaissance  England,  to  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  generally  applicable.  Unfortunately,  the  conclusion  most 
likely  to  stand  examination  is  that,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
the  picture  presented  by  the  Renaissance  mentality  is  one  of  diversity, 
ambivalence,  and  paradox.  What  is  one  to  make  of  people  who  extol 
history  as  the  very  fountainhead  of  wisdom,  yet  expect  from  historians 
little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  deeds  done,  who  see  no  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  historical  processes  and  a  changeless  natural  order,  and  who  accept 
both  the  obvious  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  presumed  decay  of 
nature  with  little  or  no  awareness  of  incongruity?  What  of  a  humanist 
who  seeks  footing  in  the  thought  of  the  medieval  schools,  or  a  scholastic 
who  anticipates  the  humanist  sense  of  history,  or  a  lawyer  whose  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  past  as  precedent  inclines  him  to  be  antihistorical? 
What  of  custom  itself,  that  disconcertingly  Janus-headed  concept,  older 
than  memory  yet  always  up  to  date.  Such  seeming  anomalies  are  no  doubt 
to  be  expected  of  a  period  during  which  observers  of  society  had  been 
forced  to  express  changing  attitudes  toward  the  relevant  past  in  paradig¬ 
matic  language  ill-suited  to  the  task.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  recognize 
the  contradictions  for  what  they  were,  to  explain  them,  not  necessarily  to 
explain  them  away.  Having  issued  these  warnings,  I  must  hasten  to  add 
that  the  picture  is  by  no  means  one  of  utter  confusion.  The  historical 
consciousness  of  Renaissance  England  does  indeed  reveal  certain  more  or 
less  consistent  tendencies,  above  all,  and  in  a  sense  subsuming  all,  a  new 
sensitivity  to  social  change,  past  as  well  as  contemporary. 

In  the  efforts  of  Renaissance  English  minds  to  set  contemporary  issues 
in  some  sort  of  intelligible  temporal  perspective,  it  is  possible  to  see  a 
climatic  change  slowly  begin  in  a  mode  of  historical  perception  that  was 
to  become  an  essential  element  of  modern  historical  thought,  one  associ¬ 
ated  primarily  with  a  sensitivity  to  and  understanding  of  change  itself. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  other  and  older  modes  ceased  to  flourish.  Renais¬ 
sance  writers  continued,  for  example,  to  find  the  value  of  history  in  the 
timeless  terms  of  example.  And  for  that  matter,  the  claim  of  history  to  a 
place  among  the  social  sciences  still  rests  largely  on  its  ability  to  transcend 
the  limitations  of  time  in  search  of  the  uniformities  presumed  to  exist  in 
human  behavior.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  modern  minds  tend,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  view  things  as  they  have  become  and  to  see  history 
as  process,  the  story  of  discontinuities  as  well  as  continuities,  but  always 
of  change  in  some  degree  intelligible.  If,  moreover,  we  would  trace  this 
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sense  of  change,  we  must  look  for  the  evidence  primarily  in  reactions  to 
the  historical  record  of  society  itself. 

Yet  it  is  easier  to  analyze  that  sense  of  change  and  the  historical  con¬ 
sciousness  of  which  it  became  the  moving  spirit  than  to  account  for 
either.  All  ages  have  witnessed  change — change,  that  is,  over  and  above 
the  normal  cycles  of  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  nature — and  have  had  to 
make  their  peace  with  it.  But  they  have  reacted  to  it  in  different  ways. 
The  medieval  observer  of  society,  preferring  to  view  it  under  the  aspect 
of  eternity,  tended  to  treat  change  as  fluctuation  in  the  health  of  an  or¬ 
dained  social  order  traceable  ultimately  to  man's  own  unstable  nature. 
As  time  went  on  (the  process  is  observable  in  England  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages),  a  new  realism  crept  into  comment  on  society  and,  more  slowly, 
into  reflection  on  its  past.  It  was  no  doubt  a  function  of  the  more  general 
drift  toward  secularization  and  the  rehabilitation  of  nature  in  medieval  life 
and  thought.  We  know  also  that  it  thrived  in  the  atmosphere  of  humanist 
scholarship  and  social  comment.  But  back  of  it  all  looms  the  spectacle  of 
change  itself.  The  changes  that  mark  the  transition  from  medieval  to 
modern  constituted  in  fact  an  unprecedented  challenge  to  the  temporal 
perception  of  Western  thinkers.  They  forced  the  more  socially  conscious 
to  face  the  problem  of  historical  contingency  more  squarely  than  ever 
before  and  to  make  what  sense  they  could  of  the  record  of  social  change 
with  the  intellectual  equipment  at  their  disposal.  The  result  was  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  of  thought  devoted  to  history  and,  more  immedi¬ 
ately  significant,  to  the  remains  of  the  social  and  cultural  past. 

England  shared  in  this  response,  though  comparatively  slowly.  Except 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  winds  of  change  blew  relatively  gently  in  the 
island  kingdom;  even  the  politico-ecclesiastical  revolution  proved  less 
immediately  destructive  than  in  some  other  countries.  Protected  by  their 
"moat  defensive  to  the  house"  from  the  grosser  forms  of  external  pressure, 
and  by  a  relatively  stable  government  from  any  really  serious  threat  of 
internal  subversion,  Tudor  Englishmen  seem  to  have  felt  less  of  that  com¬ 
pelling  need  to  hedge  against  the  caprices  of  fortune  which  prompted 
Machiavelli  to  glorify  virtu  and  to  seek  pragmatic  lessons  in  political  ex¬ 
perience,  less  even  of  that  preoccupation  with  government  which  turned 
so  many  of  the  French  humanists  toward  the  historical  study  of  law. 
Tudor  humanists  were  socially  rather  than  politically  oriented,  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  common  "wealth"  than  with  the  politics  of  power,  more 
confident  in  the  efficacy  of  the  counsel  that  comes  from  informed  citizen¬ 
ship  than  in  the  dynamism  of  individual  leadership.  The  issues  that  de- 
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manded  their  attention  most  imperatively,  those  that  set  them  to  explor¬ 
ing  their  historically  extended  experience  in  search  of  precedent,  origin, 
and  authority,  of  perspective  generally  speaking,  were  mostly  those  that 
involved  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  their  day,  the  church,  the  language, 
the  national  traditions,  and  the  meaning  of  change  itself.  Their  relative 
insularity  undoubtedly  kept  them  from  sharing  as  rapidly  and  as  fully  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  done  in  the  movements  of  continental  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  it  also  allowed  them  to  concentrate  upon  their  own  problems,  to 
proceed  at  their  own  speed,  and  to  meet  the  challenge  of  change  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  with  inherited  equipment.  There  is  at  least  symbolic 
significance  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  troubled  years  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  that  challenge  elicited  the  response  of  a  Machiavelli  in  Italy,  a 
Thomas  More  in  England. 

The  desire  and  the  ability  to  find  something  understandable  in  the 
spectacle  of  social  change — understandable,  that  is,  in  human  terms,  not 
those  of  redemptive  history  or  prophecy — nourished  two  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  modern  historical  thought,  the  sense  of  process  and  its  co¬ 
ordinate,  the  sense  of  period.  No  matter  what  reservations  one  may  justly 
share  regarding  genetic  approaches  to  history,  the  stubborn  fact  remains 
that  the  sense  of  history  as  we  know  it  arose  and  flourished  in  the  efforts 
of  early  modern  minds  to  discover  the  origins  and  trace  the  rise  of  what¬ 
ever  seemed  important  to  them  at  the  time.  The  sense  of  period  (simply 
the  much-discussed  sense  of  anachronism  stated  in  positive  terms)  was 
itself  a  function  of  that  same  awareness  of  the  processes  of  change.  Yet 
periods  seem  to  have  been  easier  for  the  early  modern  mentality  to  grasp 
than  processes.  The  two  cannot,  of  course,  be  readily  separated.  Still  it 
was  quite  possible  to  recognize  the  peculiar  character  of  a  period  without 
becoming  correspondingly  aware  of  the  changes  that  produced  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  arts,  and  customs,  and  that  transformed  it  again  into  something 
different.  Furthermore,  the  sense  of  period  remained  more  nearly  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  essentially  static  concept  of  history  as  moral  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  Given  the  willingness  of  Renaissance  scholars  to 
view  the  past  in  the  perspective  of  human  experience,  recognizing  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  the  society  that  produced 
them  was  not  likely  to  be  too  difficult;  but,  especially  in  matters  political, 
the  significance,  the  didactic  value  of  their  acts  and  policies,  could,  and 
in  practice  often  did,  still  depend  largely  on  judgments  divorced  from  any 
necessary  connection  with  time  and  place.  The  relativism  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  modern  historical  vision  was  thus  likely  to  achieve  its  char- 
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acteristic  maturity  only  when  coupled  with  a  corresponding  willingness 
to  look  for  intelligible  processes  of  change  in  society  as  a  whole. 

The  treatment  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Renaissance  scholars  demon¬ 
strates  both  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  appreciating  the  importance 
of  process  and  their  partial  success  in  overcoming  it.  Anyone  bred  up  in 
the  humanist  tradition  had  no  difficulty  appreciating  the  character  of 
classical  antiquity,  or,  in  the  climate  of  confessional  controversy,  of 
Christian  antiquity  as  well.  What  is  more,  such  a  person  had  already  come 
to  realize  that  an  unbridgeable  gap  separated  the  ancient  world  from  his 
own,  however  worthy  of  emulation  it  might  still  be  thought  to  have  been. 
To  recognize  the  processes  of  transition  that  led  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  society  at  various  points  in  between,  was 
quite  another  matter.  Even  as  shrewd  an  observer  of  the  cultural  past  as 
Francis  Bacon  was  a  good  deal  better  at  evaluating  the  learning  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  that  of  his  own  day  than  at  estimating,  even  critically,  the 
culture  of  the  intervening  ages. 

Yet  an  appreciation  of  medieval  society  and  culture  was  by  no  means 
the  least  significant  by-product  of  public  discussion  in  Renaissance  Eng¬ 
land.  The  issues  were  at  times  such  as  to  require  those  engaged  in  debating 
them  to  pay  increasing  attention  to  that  middle  period  and  to  the  processes 
of  transition  its  existence  implied.  Anglican  apologists,  for  example,  were 
happy  to  take  up  a  strategic  position  within  the  very  loosely  defined  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  primitive  church,  but  they  came  eventually  to  see  that  the 
church  had  evolved  by  way  of  a  long  process  of  adaptation  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  history.  Richard  Hooker  taught  them  specifically  to  value 
the  contribution  made  by  the  medieval  schools.  Roger  Ascham  no  doubt 
spoke  for  the  more  conservative  element  among  humanist  critics  when  he 
attacked  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages — and  with  a  venom  that  sug¬ 
gests  its  continued  popularity;  but  men  of  letters  more  immediately  en¬ 
gaged  in  problems  related  to  a  rapidly  maturing  vernacular  could  no 
longer  ignore,  still  less  condemn,  the  efforts  of  their  predecessors  who 
had  pioneered  the  national  language.  The  contrast  he  perceived  between 
the  present  and  the  culture  of  the  medieval  past  moved  Samuel  Daniel  to 
appreciate  virtues  in  the  latter  to  which  earlier  humanists  had  been  blind. 
And  Spenser  turned  for  inspiration  to  the  chivalric  tradition  with  a  con¬ 
scious  archaism  that  similarly  foreshadowed  a  truly  romantic  historicism. 
English  lawyers  might  continue  to  bemuse  themselves  with  the  myth  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  but  those  who  sought  in  the  increasingly  available 
body  of  solid  documentary  evidence  clues  to  the  origins  of  English  insti- 
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tutions,  or  guides  to  the  legal  and  constitutional  crisis  mounting  during 
the  later  years  of  the  period,  were  finding  that  their  sources  led  them  in 
fact  little  farther  back  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  At  least  one  of  their 
number.  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  was  finally  able  to  recognize  in  feudal  tenure 
the  distinctive  feature  of  medieval  society. 

Evidence  drawn  from  the  social  and  cultural  past  was  especially  per¬ 
tinent,  not  to  say  essential,  to  considerations  of  either  period  of  process. 
Yet  medieval  and  most  Renaissance  histories,  devoted  as  they  were  to  the 
acts  of  individual  kings,  statesmen,  and  generals,  and  valued  by  contem¬ 
poraries  primarily  for  the  examples  they  provided  for  the  moral  philoso¬ 
pher,  had  little  to  say  about  society  as  such,  or  its  cultural  concerns.  Not 
the  least  of  the  many  paradoxes  that  play  hob  with  simplistic  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Renaissance  thought  is  the  almost  universal  tendency  to  praise 
history  as  the  source  of  most  secular  wisdom,  yet  in  practice  to  limit  the 
actual  scope  of  histories  to  res  gestae.  This,  of  course,  was  especially  true 
of  those  written  in  the  English  chronicle  tradition  though  much  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  more  pragmatic  and  interpretive  histories  of  indi¬ 
vidual  reigns  that  appeared  toward  the  end  of  the  period.  The  scholarship 
of  humanism  had  unquestionably  contributed  a  new  sophistication  to 
Tudor  historiography,  from  Polydore  Vergil  to  Hayward  and  Bacon,  thin¬ 
ly  applied  though  its  benefits  might  have  been  in  the  series  of  chronicles 
that  intervened.  But  its  range  remained  limited  to  the  political  past,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  past  politics  devoid  of  the  social  and  cultural  dimension 
essential  to  what  a  modern  mind  would  consider  a  realistic  perception 
even  of  political  history.  Little  wonder  that  conventional  histories  even¬ 
tually  came  in  for  sharp  criticism  by  some  contemporaries,  however  much 
they  might  still  have  served  the  purposes  of  poets  and  dramatists.  Yet 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  demand  inquiries  into  the  nonpolitical  past, 
and  with  increasing  urgency.  Publicists  of  various  sorts,  churchmen,  law¬ 
yers,  and  men  of  letters,  found  it  necessary  to  do  for  themselves  what 
the  existing  histories  failed  to  do.  Meanwhile,  scholars  of  a  different  kind, 
calling  themselves  antiquaries  and  responding  to  the  freshly  combined 
stimuli  of  humanism,  national  self-consciousness,  and  the  unprecedented 
availability  of  public  records,  were  busy  exploring  the  monuments  of  the 
nation's  antiquity  in  an  effort  to  trace  the  origin  of  English  institutions 
and  customs.  It  is  therefore  to  the  not  unrelated  work  of  these  two  groups 
that  we  must  look  if  we  are  to  find  clues  to  what  Renaissance  Englishmen 
were  able  to  make  of  that  broad  and  ill-defined  area  of  historical  experi¬ 
ence  which  stretched  beyond  res  gestae. 
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The  evidence  adduceable  for  history  of  this  sort  lent  itself  peculiarly 
to  generalizations  regarding  period  and  process.  Largely  impersonal  and 
often  fragmentary,  the  "footsteps"  left  by  peoples,  groups,  and  corporate 
entities  of  various  kinds — or,  in  the  still  more  apt  image  invoked  by  both 
Camden  and  Bacon,  the  spars  left  from  a  shipwreck — these  were  data  that 
meant  little  by  themselves  but  that,  once  pieced  together  by  interpretive 
reconstruction,  were  capable  of  providing  not  only  the  context  of  events 
but  the  means  of  delineating  the  profile  of  an  age  and  the  processes  by 
which  it  was  eventually  transformed.  These  were  the  data  most  pertinent 
to  the  study  of  society  as  such  and  its  corporate  parts  and  to  the  problems 
then  being  increasingly  identified  both  in  contemporary  life  and  in  history. 
Even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  judicial  decisions  or  the  writings  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  scholars,  and  men  of  letters,  the  evidence  bore  the  stamp  of  an 
individual  mind,  its  significance  to  the  student  of  history  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  proportionately  as  it  became  subsumed  in  categories  that  tran¬ 
scended  the  particular  instance. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  collec¬ 
tivities  was  a  Renaissance  invention,  or  that  collectivities  are  intrinsically 
more  important  or  more  worthy  of  scholarly  attention  than  individuali¬ 
ties.  It  is  simply  that  the  evidence  of  social  experience  tended  to  come  in 
impersonal  form,  that  it  was  to  constitute  a  large  and  essential  part  of 
modern  historical  thought,  and  that  it  had  been  for  the  most  part  ignored 
hitherto  by  writers  of  histories.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  the  medieval 
mind  was  incapable  of  reaching  beyond  the  morally  responsible  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  a  sense,  one  could  as  well  say  the  very  opposite.  "Man  congre¬ 
gate,"  to  use  Bacon's  words,  bulked  large  also  in  medieval  thought.  His 
collective  functions  and  interests,  those  of  corporation,  estate,  or  calling, 
possessed  a  reality  they  then  shared  with  all  general  concepts.  And  we 
have  all  been  told  many  times,  and  with  much  the  same  degree  of  truth, 
that  the  Renaissance  was  the  age,  par  excellence,  of  the  emerging  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  a  profoundly  moral  being  at  that.  But  there  was  a  difference, 
one  of  context  rather  than  content:  as  far  as  historical  consciousness  is 
concerned,  it  was  the  context  of  social  change  and  the  capability  of  con¬ 
temporary  observers  to  accept  it  for  what  it  was.  To  the  medieval  observer 
of  society,  collective  interests  and  functions  tended  to  appear  sub  specie 
aeternitatis,  symbolized  in  the  essentially  static  analogy  of  the  political 
body.  Insofar  as  they  invited  analysis,  it  was  according  to  the  universal 
values  of  moral  philosophy  rather  than  in  the  relativistic  terms  of  history. 
History  remained  the  scene  of  individual  action,  but  the  significance  of 
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the  acts  it  recorded,  both  as  cause  and  example,  derived  from  the  moral 
responsibility  the  actors  shared  with  men  of  all  ages  and  places.  The 
same  remained  true  in  varying  degrees  for  later  generations :  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  Renaissance  made  no  sudden  or  complete  change.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  its  more  advanced  thinkers  tended  increasingly 
to  see  both  individuals  and  corporate  entities  in  the  context  of  change 
itself  and  to  seek  reality  in  the  particular  and  contingent.  In  that  context 
the  collectivities  comprising  society  could  be  seen  to  have  each  a  history 
of  its  own;  and  suprapersonal  considerations,  subsuming  the  acts,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  ideas  of  individuals,  took  on  a  pragmatic  reality  as  constructs 
essential  to  social  and  historical  analysis.  It  is  this,  for  example,  that 
distinguishes  Hooker's  approach  to  matters  of  law  and  government  from 
that  of  St.  Thomas  to  which  it  seems  so  similar  on  the  surface. 

The  new  sensitivity  to  change  and  its  historical  implications  developed 
largely  under  the  auspices  of  humanism.  To  stress  the  role  of  humanism 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  historical  thought  may  be  to 
labor  the  obvious.  Humanism  unquestionably  gave  both  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  historical  thinking.  Its  reappraisal  of  classical  antiquity  in  the 
light  of  present  concerns  had  set  the  tendency  to  examine  things  in  the 
past,  as  painters  of  the  time  looked  at  objects  in  space,  from  a  fixed  point 
of  view,  a  position  which  allowed  them  to  estimate  temporal  relation¬ 
ships,  like  those  of  space,  according  to  a  uniform  principle.  Evidence 
derived  from  England's  sparsely  documented  fifteenth  century,  the  strange 
case  of  Reginald  Pecock,  in  particular,  suggests,  however,  that  enough 
realism  already  existed  in  the  climate  of  prehumanist  England  to  foster 
historical  reflection,  once  it  had  been  activated  by  controversy  over  con¬ 
temporary  issues,  and  to  view  the  present  in  the  light  of  ponderable 
experience.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Renaissance  historical  thought  was  surely 
more  a  function  of  humanist  scholarship  than  a  precondition. 

It  is  also  true  that  this  newly  realistic  historical  perspective  came  to 
constitute  an  essential  element  in  the  humanist  mentality.  Among  hu¬ 
manism's  varied,  sometimes  even  mutually  contradictory  manifestations, 
one  of  the  most  consistent  characteristics,  a  factor  common  to  both  secular 
and  religious  concerns,  to  both  classical  and  patristic  studies,  to  both  an 
antischolastic  prejudice  and  a  willingness  to  make  use  of  the  medieval 
heritage,  was  a  sense,  not  merely  of  history,  but  of  history  viewed  in  the 
context  of  change  and  the  relativity  of  things  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  At  the  same  time,  this  perspective  required  the  humanist 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  things  human  and  things  divine — more 
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clearly  even  than  those  of  his  predecessors  who  had  long  ago  learned  to 
perceive  nature  as  the  peculiar  province  of  human  reason — and  to  sepa¬ 
rate  mundane  history  from  the  history  of  man's  spiritual  pilgrimage. 
Familiar  enough  in  relation  to  secular  affairs/  this  tendency  came  to  char¬ 
acterize  also  the  discussion  of  matters  ecclesiastical.  In  the  atmosphere 
of  the  English  Reformation,  with  its  relatively  high  secular  content,  hu¬ 
manists  involved  had  little  trouble  distinguishing,  for  the  purposes  of 
historical  argument,  between  the  visible  church  and  the  church  as  a 
corpus  mysticum,  between  theological  issues  and  the  demands  of  man's 
life  in  this  world. 

Humanism  came  late  to  England,  its  scholarship  mature  and  already 
historically  oriented.  Its  advent,  moreover,  coincided  with  the  problems, 
ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social,  that  were  to  make  the  Tudor  century 
one  of  disturbing  change.  Its  exponents  were  accordingly  less  concerned 
with  rhetoric  and  the  core  curriculum  of  classical  letters  than  with  ap¬ 
plying  the  wisdom  their  learning  was  supposed  to  give  them  to  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth.  English  humanists  thus  tended  to  be  practical  rather 
than  philosophical  in  the  stricter  sense,  original,  insofar  as  they  were 
original,  rather  in  the  widely  divergent  approaches  they  made  to  the 
problems  of  their  day  on  the  basis  of  a  common,  historically  conditioned 
learning  than  in  any  common  or  coherent  ideology.  This  helps  account 
for  the  preoccupation  with  the  cause  of  things,  especially  with  social 
causes,  which  characterized  much  of  the  discussion  self-consciously  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  earlier  Tudor  humanists,  and  which,  in  later  generations, 
carried  over  into  whatever  historical  analysis  was  suggested  by  the  course 
of  contemporary  events.  As  the  influence  of  humanism  became  more 
pervasive  in  the  later  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  few,  if 
any,  writers  escaped  its  influence.  Puritan  bibliolators  might  follow  lines 
of  argument  generally  antithetical  to  humanist  scholarship,  but,  like  Cart¬ 
wright,  they  accepted  its  principles  as  ground  rules  for  the  great  ecclesias¬ 
tical  debate.  And,  though  he  criticized  the  traditionalism  inherent  in  a 
narrowly  academic  humanism.  Bacon  owed  much  more  to  the  humane 
attitudes  of  a  more  socially  sensitive  humanism,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
scholarly  discipline,  than  he  chose  to  admit  or  perhaps  realized. 

Although  publicists  raised  in  the  traditions  of  English  humanism  con¬ 
tinued,  in  varying  degrees,  to  pay  lip-service  to  the  idea  that  the  value  of 
history  lay  in  the  lessons,  the  timeless  lessons,  it  provided  for  kings, 
statesmen,  and  generals  acting  in  the  capacity  of  morally  responsible 
individuals,  the  nature  of  the  specific  issues  for  which  they  sought  per- 
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spective  in  history  was  usually  such  as  to  suggest  that  they  could  more 
likely  find  what  they  were  looking  for  in  the  record  of  social  experience. 
When,  for  example.  Bacon  undertook  to  write  formal  history,  he  reverted 
to  what  he  still  considered  the  senior  category  of  historical  learning  and 
wrote  "civil"  (i.e.  political)  history,  yet  the  project  nearest  his  heart,  the 
reorientation  of  all  learning  in  the  interests  of  society,  obliged  him  to 
examine  with  special  care  the  history  of  learning  and  the  arts  and  to 
urge  that  it  be  given  a  higher  priority  in  historical  investigation.  Similarly, 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  problems  of  a  maturing  vernacular,  and  those 
related  to  law  and  the  institutions  of  government  all  lent  themselves  in 
one  way  or  another  to  investigation  of  the  social  and  cultural  past. 

The  contestants  in  the  ecclesiastical  battle  of  books,  it  is  true,  made 
free  enough  use  of  narrative  church  history,  but  they  found  themselves 
dealing  inevitably  with  an  institution  and  with  the  permutations  and 
combinations  of  doctrine.  Tyndale,  for  example,  found  himself  treating 
ceremonies  as  social  manifestations)  and  the  decadence  he  claimed  to  have 
observed  in  religious  life  since  the  days  of  the  primitive  church  as  a  process 
in  the  history  of  culture;  and  the  defence  of  the  via  media  required  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  essentially  humanist  scholars — Starkey,  Jewel,  Whitgift,  and 
Hooker — to  take  up  their  position  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  history 
of  the  church  in  its  corporate  capacity,  together  with  its  customs,  beliefs, 
and  learning.  To  that  end  the  adiaphoristic  principle  proved  to  be  a 
methodological  tool  profoundly  historical  in  its  implications.  Only  in  such 
a  context  could  Hooker  have  achieved  what  amounted  to  a  philosophy 
of  history  grounded  upon  the  principle  that  things  concerning  the  "visible 
church"  must  be  considered  always  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place. 

Discussion  involving  language  and  letters  was  naturally  freer  from 
commitment  to  narrative  history.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  any  real  history  of 
English  letters  in  sixteenth-century  England  helps  to  bear  out  Bacon's 
assertion  that  no  history  of  learning  and  the  arts  then  existed.  English 
humanists  had  been  ready  enough  from  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
century  to  accept  the  vernacular  for  purposes  of  public  discussion,  but 
it  was  in  the  later  Elizabethan  years  that  men  of  letters  raised  in  the 
humanist  tradition  came  to  recognize  the  unlimited  potential  existing  in 
the  national  tongue,  and,  in  their  effort  to  find  some  rational  basis  for  its 
development,  became,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  cultural  historians.  Using 
their  knowledge  of  both  ancient  and  modern  letters,  a  few  of  them  under¬ 
took,  more  or  less  systematically,  to  reconstruct  the  processes  by  which 
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language  and  literary  forms  had  taken  shape  over  the  ages.  Richard  Mul- 
caster  even  constructed  a  theory  of  cultural  development  which  would 
have  been  less  surprising  had  it  turned  up  in  the  era  of  romantic  his- 
toricism. 

Legal  studies  ran  a  different  and  slower  course.  Suited  by  nature  to 
historical  investigation,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  more  likely  than 
literary  or  linguistic  studies  to  foster  historical  consciousness.  Their  ma¬ 
terials  were,  after  all,  classic  examples  of  the  impersonal  remains  of  col¬ 
lective  experience.  Had  they  attracted  the  better  minds  among  Tudor 
humanists,  had  the  English  legal  profession  as  a  whole  been  less  insular, 
legal  studies  might  well  have  done  for  England  what  they  did  for  France 
and  have  become  the  most  fertile  of  soils  for  the  growth  of  historical 
consciousness.  As  it  was,  except  for  a  rare  scholar  like  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  a  civilian  at  that,  English  lawyers  remained  largely  impervious  to 
continental  scholarship,  and  consequently  unwilling  to  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  comparative  historical  study,  until  Selden  and  Spelman  at  last 
opened  the  door  to  the  larger  world  of  legal  scholarship.  Although,  as  the 
custodians  of  a  customary  law,  they  had  to  deal  with  records  that  embodied 
the  collective  experience  of  the  community,  common  lawyers  were  at  the 
same  time  too  committed  to  the  myths  of  continuity  and  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  their  law  to  appreciate  the  developmental  significance  of  those 
records.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  legal  scholars  among  them 
had  within  their  unique  grasp  the  raw  materials  for  the  history  of  law 
and  the  institutions  of  government,  and  needed  only  to  have  their  atten¬ 
tion  drawn  to  the  historical  significance  of  such  materials  in  order  to 
place  them  in  a  more  realistic  temporal  perspective.  For  this  they  were 
indebted  to  the  antiquarian  movement  which,  by  the  close  of  the  Tudor 
century,  had  achieved  a  certain  measure  of  maturity.  Without  it — Sir 
Edward  Coke  is  the  classic  example — common  law  thinking  was  bound 
to  lack  historical  perspective,  no  matter  how  much  in  command  of  its 
arcane  discipline  it  might  have  been.  With  it,  English  legal  scholarship 
eventually  showed  that  it  could  go  even  farther  than  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
troversy  in  opening  up  the  social  past  to  a  historical  vision  unclouded  by 
myth  and  legend. 

Antiquarianism  had  humble  enough  origins  in  England;  and  it  took  a 
long  time  for  antiquaries  to  claim,  or  to  be  accorded,  a  status  in  the  world 
of  learning  equivalent  to  that  occupied — though  more  in  theory  than  fact 
— by  historians.  Respected  as  Camden  and  his  colleagues  among  the  later 
Elizabethan  antiquaries  undoubtedly  were  as  scholars  in  their  own  right. 
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they  were  not  considered,  nor  did  they  consider  themselves  historians  as 
they  worked  with  their  own  peculiar  materials,  with  "antiquities."  At  best, 
according  to  Bacon's  classification,  they  were  dealers  in  "imperfect  his¬ 
tories,"  fragmentary  remains  that  could  not  tell  their  own  story  without 
help.  Yet  such  materials  and  just  such  interpretive  help  constituted  the 
very  stuff  of  which  the  history  of  society  was  eventually  to  be  made. 
Without  being  quite  aware  of  it,  the  Elizabethan  antiquaries  were  in  fact 
pioneering  in  a  new  kind  of  history.  Even  when  they  were  concerned 
merely  with  topography,  they  could  not  help  but  see  that  every  landmark 
embodied  a  slice  of  the  past.  Moreover,  the  past  they  saw  was  typically 
the  collective  past.  Interest  in  the  history  of  customs,  institutions,  and 
orders  of  society  led  the  more  perceptive  among  them  well  beyond  the 
collection  of  curiosa  and  induced  them  to  organize  their  efforts,  however 
crudely,  in  relation  to  problems,  or,  at  the  very  least,  topics — more  often 
than  not  those  involving  origins.  This  preoccupation  with  origins  became, 
indeed,  something  of  a  vice.  The  desire  to  find  supposedly  unimpeachable 
authority  and  psychological  security  of  a  sort  in  mere  antiquity  no  doubt 
militated  against  the  kind  of  perspective  that  comes  from  an  appreciation 
of  the  processes  of  change  and  the  fact  of  discontinuity.  Still,  the  later  an¬ 
tiquaries  were  beginning  to  caution  against  expecting  too  much  of  efforts 
to  penetrate  a  region  they  had  come  to  recognize  as  "dark"  and  "misty"; 
and  they  were  also  beginning  to  distinguish  more  clearly  between  docu- 
mentable  fact  and  legend.  As  investigation  proceeded,  Brutus  and  the 
Trojans  receded,  and  even  the  British  Arthur  eventually  retired  to  the 
pages  of  poetry. 

The  antiquarian  movement  was  but  one  of  many  manifestations  of  a 
newly  intensified  national  consciousness.  From  Leland,  laboriously  ex¬ 
ploring  his  own  country,  and  Bale,  worrying  about  what  other  peoples 
would  think  of  England's  callous  disregard  for  the  "monuments"  of  na¬ 
tional  history  once  housed  in  the  monastic  libraries,  to  Camden  com¬ 
pleting  what  Leland  had  begun  and  in  the  process  reconstructing  the  out¬ 
lines  of  Roman  Britain,  or  the  Elizabethan  Society  of  Antiquaries,  busily 
tracing  the  origins  of  practically  anything  in  English  laws,  customs,  and 
institutions,  Tudor  antiquaries  were  engaged  in  an  unprecedented  effort 
of  national  self-discovery.  But  so  were  the  many  other  minds  that  sought 
perspective  on  contemporary  problems.  The  importance  of  the  part  played 
by  this  surging  national  consciousness  in  the  Renaissance  Englishman's 
conception  of  his  cultural  heritage  is  indeed  so  obvious  that,  like  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  printing  press,  it  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  obscured  by 
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its  very  obviousness.  In  a  world  of  competing  powers  and  emerging  na¬ 
tionalities,  Tudor  England  badly  needed  to  conserve  and  understand  its 
own  national  experience.  The  issues  that  exercised  Tudor  observers  of 
society  and  tended  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  recorded  past — those, 
among  others,  that  have  been  selected  for  discussion  in  the  preceding 
chapters — were  basically  national  issues.  Even  the  simple  fact  of  England's 
geographical  isolation,  by  providing  partial  insulation  from  both  foreign 
pressures  and  foreign  influences,  allowed  English  scholars  and  commenta¬ 
tors  to  concentrate  on  their  own  concerns  and  proceed  at  their  own  speed, 
thereby  ensuring  that  any  appeal  they  made  to  history  would  be  in  large 
part  to  a  national  history. 

Yet  the  appeal  to  the  national  experience  by  no  means  guaranteed  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  it,  still  less  an  awareness  of  the  developmental 
processes  observable  in  it.  National  consciousness  did  not  necessarily 
bring  with  it  a  corresponding  quality  of  historical  consciousness:  Tudor 
patriotism,  after  all,  sturdy  as  it  was,  found  its  classic  expression  in  the 
chronicles.  Even  when,  in  the  later  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  English  writers  on  matters  ecclesiastical  and  political  appear  to  be 
constructing  something  like  a  national  ideology,  they  more  often  than  not 
turn  out  to  be  seeking  the  identity,  authority,  and  psychological  security 
they  were  looking  for  in  legendary  history  and  self-serving  myth.  More 
specially,  they  came  eventually  to  find  inspiration  in  a  mythology  de¬ 
rived  in  part  from  John  Foxe's  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  "Elect  Nation" 
and  in  part  from  the  belief,  nourished  by  common  lawyers,  in  the  "an¬ 
cient  constitution"  and  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  its  laws.  However 
much  this  mythology  may  have  served  as  inspiration  for  political  action, 
especially  in  the  troubled  middle  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however  persuasive  the  time-dimensions  it  provided,  it  was  not  likely 
to  place  England's  cultural  heritage  in  a  realistic  perspective.  In  fact,  the 
notion  of  an  "ancient  constitution"  could,  as  Coke's  animadversion  upon 
it  indicate,  become  insidiously  unhistorical,  even,  paradoxically,  anti- 
historical — almost  as  much  so  as  the  time-scheme  wrung  by  Foxe  from 
his  reading  of  the  Book  of  Revelations. 

Where  the  myth  of  the  ancient  constitution  contributed  to  nonmythic 
historical  thought  was  in  its  apotheosis  of  custom.  The  concept  of  custom 
was  not,  of  course,  confined  to  legal  thought.  It  permeated  many  other 
categories  of  discussion,  not  the  least  those  of  religion  and  language.  It 
was  potentially,  and  in  certain  circumstances  profoundly,  historiogenic — 
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more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  calling  attention  to  the  developmental 
implications  of  history.  But  it  was  also  fraught  with  ambiguity.  English¬ 
men  were  peculiarly  sensitive  to  custom.  Their  law  was  a  customary  law, 
their  language  a  rich  mixture,  ripened  by  time,  their  church  grounded, 
its  defenders  liked  to  think,  on  tradition  rather  than  born  in  revolution. 
Yet  custom  was  an  ineluctably  Janus-headed  concept.  It  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  terms  both  of  continuity  and  discontinuity,  of  a  tradition  un¬ 
changed  within  the  memory  of  man,  even  a  second  nature,  and  one 
unfolding  in  response  to  changing  circumstances.  People  who  had  more 
reason  than  their  ancestors  to  feel  that  the  stability  they  still  held  essential 
to  a  rightly  ordered  commonwealth  was  in  danger  were  only  too  ready 
to  counter  the  effects  of  time  by  seeking  both  authority  and  security  in 
the  myth  of  continuity.  That  very  sensitivity  to  change  which  was  making 
the  Renaissance  mind  increasingly  realistic  in  its  historical  vision  was 
also  fostering  a  preoccupation  with  origins  which  limited  and  distorted 
that  vision.  As  they  came  increasingly  to  be  placed  in  the  perspective  of 
history,  however,  the  developmental  implications  of  custom  tended  to 
become  more  and  more  evident.  Despite  its  equivocal  connotations  and 
the  ambivalence  they  caused,  the  idea  of  custom  as  a  result  affected 
historical  thought  both  positively  and  deeply.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  romantic  approach  to  the  past,  with  its  relativism  and 
its  sense  of  becoming,  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  rise  of  modern 
historical  thought,  struck  its  English  roots  in  Renaissance  notions  about 
custom — this  even  though  most  Renaissance  writers  still  preferred  to 
think  that  custom  reflected  some  preexistent  rightness  and  was  not, 
therefore,  justified  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  had  developed  that  way. 

Those  writers  who  commented  on  language  and  church  polity  were 
quicker  to  grasp  the  historical  meaning  of  custom  than  the  legal  schol¬ 
ars,  most  of  whom  persisted  well  into  the  seventeenth  century  in  trying 
to  push  the  origins  of  English  law  beyond  the  limits  of  history.  All  sides 
in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  period  had  been  forced  from  the 
outset  to  take  change  into  account.  Protestant  apologists  had  had  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  the  relation  of  the  primitive  church  and  of  patristic  antiquity  to 
their  own  movement  and  to  explore  the  record  of  the  medieval  church. 
Catholic  publicists  were  quick  to  recognize  the  tactical  advantage  in  an 
appeal  to  custom  considered  as  the  progressive  unfolding  of  truth  within 
an  authoritative  tradition.  Anglican  apologists  might  try  to  minimize  the 
revolutionary  effects  of  the  Reformation,  but  sought  a  similarly  sound  po- 
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sition,  both  as  history  and  polemic,  in  an  evolving  custom.  Only  the  most 
doctrinaire  among  the  Puritan  opposition  refused  to  admit  that  ecclesi¬ 
astical  institutions  and  customs  were  historically  conditioned,  professing 
rather  to  find  in  the  church  of  the  apostles  a  blueprint  for  the  New  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

The  discussion  that  arose  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  over  reform  of  the  language  and  over  the  literary  forms  most  suitable 
to  it  led  still  more  directly  toward  a  developmental  interpretation  of  cus¬ 
tom.  Compared  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  same  era, 
it  was  a  minor  issue,  limited  in  scope  and  confined  to  a  select  circle  of 
intellectuals.  Perhaps,  however,  the  discussion  may  for  those  very  reasons 
have  raised  the  problem  of  custom  in  an  especially  pure  form,  unencum¬ 
bered  by  the  complexities,  psychological  as  well  as  political  and  social, 
that  contributed  at  times  more  heat  than  light  to  the  larger  issues.  In 
the  process  of  deciding  whether  changes  should  be  made  according  to 
the  universal  dictates  of  nature,  or  in  conformity  to  custom  so  ancient  as 
to  be  considered  virtually  a  second  nature,  or  whether  they  should  be 
made  in  response  to  custom  as  a  constant  process  of  adaptation  to  the 
contingencies  of  time,  a  few  of  the  participants  examined  the  problem  with 
an  unusual  awareness  of  what  they  were  doing  and  in  unprecedented 
depth.  Seldom  has  so  limited  an  issue  prompted  such  far-reaching  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  temporal  implications  of  custom  once  more  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  part  played  by  the  sense  of  change  in  the  evolution  of  a  his¬ 
torical  approach  to  the  study  of  society.  An  increasing  awareness  of  social 
change  and  a  more  realistic  appreciation  of  its  meaning  helps,  among  other 
things,  to  explain  the  gradual  realization  that  government  itself  must  be¬ 
come  positively  attuned  to  it,  that  it  has  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  a  dynamic  function  to  perform  in  society.  By  the  same  token,  failure 
to  understand  that  function  does  more  than  anything  else  to  account  for 
the  slow  acceptance  in  England  of  a  recognizably  modern  concept  of 
sovereignty.  It  also  helps  to  explain  what  modern  readers  often  find 
equivocal,  even  paradoxical,  about  Sir  John  Fortescue's  conception  of  the 
medieval  English  constitution,  with  its  balance  of  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  its  divided  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  a  relatively  solid  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  historical  role  played  by  government  in  adapting  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity  to  changing  circumstances  made  it  possible  for  Hooker,  a 
century  and  a  quarter  later,  to  come  very  close  to  a  modern  idea  of  legis- 
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lative  sovereignty,  and  to  recast  the  Thomist-Aristotelian  element  in  his 
thought  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  it.  The  rise  of  a  modern  concept 
of  sovereignty  is  as  much  a  function  of  historical  and  social  awareness  as 
it  is  of  political,  a  response  to  change  itself  and  to  those  changes  especially 
that  were  beginning  to  be  seen  in  need  of  creative,  rather  than  simply 
remedial,  action  on  the  part  of  government. 

The  problem  of  change  naturally  assumed  a  central  place  also  in  dis¬ 
cussion  of  civilization  and  its  history,  a  subject  especially  pertinent  to 
the  Renaissance  desire  for  self-knowledge.  Though  often  more  anthro¬ 
pological  than  historical  in  the  strictest  sense,  discussion  of  this  sort 
nevertheless  tells  a  great  deal  about  historical  modes  of  perception.  Much 
of  it  was  necessarily  speculative,  rooted  in  myth  rather  than  in  hard  his¬ 
torical  evidence;  but  it  is  no  less  revealing  of  attitudes  toward  the  history 
of  civilization  for  that  fact.  All  of  it  tended  to  be  developmental  in  one 
sense  or  another:  the  human  condition  was  likely,  after  all,  to  be  thought 
either  to  have  improved  over  the  ages  or  deteriorated — unless,  of  course, 
one  were  to  find  in  it,  as  some  contemporaries  claimed,  a  spectacle  of 
meaningless  flux.  Which  direction  the  discussion  took  depended  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  the  mood  of  the  observer.  There  was  plenty  in  Renais¬ 
sance  life  to  confirm  a  pessimist  in  his  pessimism,  but  there  was  also  much 
to  encourage  a  positive,  not  to  say  a  hubristic  attitude.  The  myths  to 
which  Renaissance  thinkers  had  recourse,  either  by  habit  or  by  lack  of 
harder  evidence,  served  to  confirm  them  either  way.  Some,  especially  the 
ancient  myth  of  a  past  Age  of  Gold  and  the  complementary  myth  of  the 
decay  of  nature,  obviously  led  to  pessimistic  conclusions.  Others  sug¬ 
gested  a  qualified  optimism,  notably  the  tradition  derived  from  classical 
sources  but  refurbished  by  reform-minded  humanists  in  response  to  the 
need  for  an  ideology  of  reform,  that  mankind  had  labored  long,  hard, 
and  with  modest  success  to  rise  from  a  cave-man  existence  to  civil  society. 

According  to  this  latter  anthropology,  clearly  developmental  and  en¬ 
vironmentalist,  postlapsarian  man  had  been  struggling  to  realize  the 
potentiality  inherent  in  his  still  "excellent  nature."  This  could  mean  two 
different,  yet  not  entirely  incompatible  things.  It  could  mean  that  his 
divinely  appointed  end  defined  his  position  in  a  fixed  and  hierarchically 
ordered  nature;  it  could  also  mean  that,  by  striving  toward  that  end, 
man  was  engaged  in  a  process  of  development  readily  explainable  in  en¬ 
vironmental  terms  by  means  of  the  ancient  and  durable  notion  that  his 
mind  was  at  birth  a  tabula  rasa,  ready  to  receive  and  assimilate  the  data 
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of  experience.  From  this  latter  point  of  view  the  order  assumed  to  exist 
in  nature  still  left  man  virtually  unlimited  freedom  to  adjust  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  his  existence. 

The  modern  sense  of  history  undoubtedly  owes  more  to  this  positive 
attitude  toward  the  course  of  civilization  than  to  the  negative.  Renais¬ 
sance  pessimism  suited  the  mood  of  poets  and  moralists,  who  were  faced 
with  changes  they  neither  liked  nor  understood,  rather  than  that  of  men 
who  sought  to  place  the  problems  of  their  society  in  the  presumable  prac¬ 
tical  context  of  actual  experience.  Minds  oppressed  by  the  confusion  that 
inevitably  attended  social  change  were  encouraged  by  this  same  pessimism 
to  ruminate  upon  the  inscrutable,  and  therefore  at  best  ahistorical  forces  of 
fortune  and  mutability.  The  harder  evidence  of  history,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  supported  the  moderns  in  their  quarrel  with  the  ancients.  That 
was  what  gave  George  Hakewill  the  distinct  advantage  over  his  opponent, 
Godfrey  Goodman,  in  the  early  skirmishes  of  that  protracted  battle  of 
books.  And  the  implications  of  contemporary  invention  and  geographical 
discovery  encouraged  a  newly  realistic  and  essentially  optimistic  histori¬ 
cal  vision,  as  reflected  in  Bacon's  writings  and  even  in  those  of  that  sub¬ 
stantial  group  of  pre-Baconians  who  contemplated  with  a  similar  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  broadening  horizons  of  their  knowledge. 

The  new  sensitivity  to  change  naturally  brought  with  it  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  cause.  That  such  an  approach  took  so  long  finding  ex¬ 
pression  in  historiographical  theory  is  a  tribute  to  the  tendency  for  para¬ 
digms  to  change  more  slowly  than  circumstances,  and  to  the  tendency  of 
English  humanists  to  prefer  the  practical  to  the  theoretical.  Tudor  writers 
seldom  troubled  themselves  with  theoretical  problems;  and  when,  like 
Thomas  Blundeville,  they  did,  they  leaned  heavily  on  the  work  of  conti¬ 
nental  theorists.  But  they  managed  nevertheless  to  make  one  distinction, 
essential  to  subsequent  historiography,  namely  that  between  the  secondary 
causes  which  lay  within  reach  of  man's  unaided  mind  and  the  inscrutable 
workings  of  Providence.  To  this  distinction  both  Ralegh  and  Bacon 
eventually  gave  theoretical  expression,  while  the  newer  "politic"  history, 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli  rather  than  of  the  chronicle  tradition 
and  exemplified  by  Bacon's  own  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  gave 
secondary  causes  an  important  place  in  explaining  the  actual  course  of 
events. 

The  collective  experience  of  a  group,  a  society,  or  even  of  a  people  pre¬ 
sented  problems  of  interpretation  both  different  from  that  of  the  narrative 
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political  history  to  which  these  latter  historians  were  devoted  and  more 
difficult.  It  was  one  thing  to  trace  the  troubles  of  the  fifteenth-century  Eng¬ 
lish  monarchy  to  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV,  still  easier,  of  course,  if  that 
process  could  be  presented  as  a  judgment  on  the  father,  visited  upon  the 
children  for  generations.  It  was  quite  another  to  trace,  still  less  to  explain, 
the  growth  of  parliament  in  that  era  or  the  evolution  of  the  common  law, 
or  to  see  either  as  the  expression  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  society  at 
any  given  time.  It  was  easy  enough  for  polemicists  to  blame  certain  popes 
for  the  decisions  that  determined  the  course  of  church  history,  but  not 
nearly  so  easy  to  recognize,  much  less  explain,  gradual  changes  in,  say, 
the  quality  of  worship. 

Reconciling  development  with  the  still  unquestioned  assumption  of  an 
unchanging  natural  order  was  more  difficult  still,  and  caused  Renaissance 
thought  to  be  afflicted  by  a  deep-seated  ambivalence.  No  matter  how  sen¬ 
sitive  to  change  they  might  be,  and  willing  to  pursue  its  historical  implica¬ 
tions,  the  Tudor  humanists  and  th6ir  heirs  could  never  quite  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  static  implications  of  traditional  social  theory  according 
to  which  change  was  looked  upon  either  as  fluctuation  in  the  health  of 
the  body  politic  or  as  part  of  the  Divine  Plan.  Nor  could  they  entirely 
avoid  the  nagging  feeling,  fostered  by  their  classical  heritage,  that  the 
particular  is  somehow  less  rational  than  the  universal,  the  historical  mo¬ 
ment  less  worthy  of  attention  than  the  eternal  substance  of  things.  Seen 
from  this  latter  point  of  view,  nature  and  reason  clearly  overshadowed  the 
processes  of  history;  and  custom,  to  be  acceptable  as  a  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment,  had  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  second  nature.  But  the  facts 
of  history  and  contemporary  life  could  not  be  denied.  Those  thinkers  most 
attuned  to  the  forces  at  work  in  society,  both  past  and  present,  were  able 
to  recognize,  within  the  overarching  structure  of  an  ordained  natural 
order,  a  virtually  unlimited  area  open  to  empirical  historical  exploration, 
a  region  of  movement  and  relativity  in  which  an  evolving  custom  could 
still  be  identified  with  nature,  but  with  nature  manifesting  itself  in 
diversity. 

Despite  their  confusion,  these  earnest  minds  had  to  this  extent  already 
set  out  upon  a  road  which  was  to  lead  toward  a  new  reconciliation  of 
change  with  uniformity.  Modern  minds  have  been  able  to  see  the  problem 
more  clearly,  even  if  they  have  not  solved  it.  Modern  historians  have  come 
to  see  that,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  adhere  to  the  idea  that  the 
historical  moment  is  unique,  in  order  to  make  sense  out  of  what  they 
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know  of  the  past  they  must  generalize,  they  must  look  for  uniformities 
in  the  very  processes  of  change.  Social  anthropologists,  too,  or  those  at 
any  rate  who  have  not  limited  their  vision  arbitrarily,  have  likewise  come 
to  see  that,  no  matter  how  committed  they  may  be  to  discovering  uni¬ 
formities  in  human  behavior,  they  cannot  safely  ignore  the  dimension  of 
time  and  change.  What  has  made  the  difference  between  then  and  now 
is,  more  than  anything  else,  the  ability  to  accept  change  and  the  historical 
relativity  it  implies,  not  as  an  aberration  in  an  ordained  social  order,  some¬ 
thing  requiring  remedy  in  the  sense  rather  of  renewal  than  reform,  but  as 
the  normal  concern  of  a  potentially  innovative  legislator  and  the  primary 
concern  of  the  historian,  something,  indeed,  inherent  in  nature  itself.  Yet 
a  beginning  had  already  been  made.  The  Great  Chain  of  Being  had  already 
begun  its  slow  transformation  from  a  static  image,  essential  to  the  para¬ 
digm  of  order,  to  one  calculated  to  encompass  both  being  and  becoming. 
Renaissance  thinkers  had  taken  only  the  first  hesitant  steps  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  without  fully  appreciating  how  far  they  were  diverging  from  the 
traditional  course.  That  they  took  them  at  all  is  none  the  less  a  fact  of 
more  than  passing  significance. 

The  willingness,  then  just  emerging,  to  accept  social  change  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  of  historical  investigation  fully  as  worthwhile  as  the  example  of 
deeds  done,  and  the  concomittant  ability  to  find  significance  in  the  rela¬ 
tivity  of  customs,  ideas,  and  institutions  to  varying  circumstances,  may 
indeed  constitute  the  most  profound  evidence  of  that  evolution  in  Renais¬ 
sance  historical  consciousness  which  has  of  recent  years  been  termed, 
with  pardonable  license,  a  revolution.  Insofar  as  there  was  a  revolution 
in  this  particular  respect — and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  period  as  a 
whole  ushered  in,  however  gradually  and  irregularly  a  transition  of  crucial 
importance — that  revolution  was,  in  a  sense,  premature.  Though  argu¬ 
ments  from  history  continued  to  be  used  throughout  the  controversies  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  prevailing  climate  of 
that  period  was  no  longer  so  favorable  to  a  sense  of  development.  Histori¬ 
cal  evidence  tended  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  new  and  essentially 
ahistorical  rationalism;  and  independent  antiquarian  research  of  the  kind 
that  had  permitted  Spelman  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  character  of  feudal 
society  lagged  for  a  while,  at  least  until  the  Restoration.  Perhaps,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem,  those  who  debated  the  issues  of  sixteenth-century 
English  life,  by  adapting  well  worn  formulas  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  were  freer  to  contemplate  the  developmental  character  of  custom 
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and  the  relativistic  implications  of  social  change  than  their  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  who  were  committed  to  a  new  and  less  flexible  ideology,  one 
grounded  upon  the  putative  absolutes  of  a  natural  law  held  to  be  dis¬ 
cernible  by  scientific  investigation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  willingness  of 
later  thinkers  to  appreciate  the  relevance  of  social  and  cultural  history  had 
a  precedent  of  more  than  coincidental  significance  in  the  historical  thought 
of  Renaissance  England,  and  the  seeds  of  a  romantic  historicism  were  by 
then  already  germinating. 
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